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GEOGRAPHICAL  ACCOUNT 


OF   THS 


ABYSSINIAN  PROVINCES, 

Inirodvctory  to  the  History  of  Abymnia^  in  Boofcs  JJJ' 

and  IF. 


The  Abyssinians  jacconnt  the  Kebir  Zaneguste,  or  Chronicle 
of  Axum,  a  faithrui  repository  of  their  ancient  history.  The 
slightest  attention,  however,  may  convince  th^  reader,  that  it 
is  the  production  of  an  ignorant  monk,  whp  used  ihe  Septua- 
gint  translation  of  the  Bible,  or  rather  the  Qeez  *  version,  as 
the  groundwork  of  a  ridiculous  fable,  to  please  his  country- 
men. It  seems  to  have  been  Written  after  the  restoration  of 
the  line  of  ancient  kings  in  the  person  of  Icon  Amiac,  A.  D. 

It  contains  no  account  of  the  city  of  Axum,  the  ancient 
metropolis ;  but  an  Appendix,  which  is  usually  added,  gives 
a  list  of  ^the  officers  whom  Solomon  sent  along  with  his  son 
Meniiecb;  a  history  of  the  ceremonies  at  the  coronation  of 
the  kings,  ot  their  donations  to  the  city  itself;  of  its  being 


*  The  Abyssinian  writers  call  their  country  Ethiopia,  and  its 
inhabitants  Agaazi  or  free  men.  The  Arabic  name  is  ilabbeshi 
vrhich  is  pronouQced  Abesh.  The  Geez  is  the  name  of  the  old 
language  of  the  country,  now  used  only  in  writings  and  books.     * 
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founded  by  Abreba  and  Atsbeha,  two  brothers,  kings  of  Hab« 
besb)  near  the  tomb  of  Ethiopius,  the  son  of  Ham ;  with 
such  a  description  of  its  ancient  monuments  as  the  ignorant 
friars  give  of  those  in  Jerusalem.  A  catalogue  of  the  kings 
of  Ethiopia,  from  Arw£  the  serpent;  who  governed  the  coun- 
try soon  after  the  flood,  to  Teclahaimanout,  in  176i9;  of  the 
patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  and  the  Mahometan  caliphs  ;  with 
a  short  chronicle  of  the  reign  of  David,  in  which  Axum  was 
burned  by  Gragii6,  finish  the  collection.  These  lists  are  com- 
monly found  in  all  books  which  alBTect  to  treat  of  the  national 
history  from  die  earlieeit  times ;  and  exactly  resemble  those 
in  the  first  chapters  of  the  Jewish  Chronicles.  The  names, 
and  order,  and  reigns  of  <he  kings  are  very  inaccurately  tran- 
scribed, and  the  various  readings  are  accordingly  numerous. 
The  first  history  which  deserves  any  credit  is  that  of  the  wars 
of  Amda  Sion  with  the  Mabometans  of  Adel  in  the  13th 
century;  that  of  Zeia  Jacob  follows;  after  which  the  annals, 
though  occasionally  broken,  are  upon  the  whole  tolerably 
complete.  The  history  of  long  afnd  brilliant  reigns  is  al- 
ways best  preserved ;  in  times  of  intestine  commotion  few 
having  either  courage  or  leisure  to  write.  The  following 
sketch  of  )the  Abyssinian  monarchy,  as  it  existed  in  the  days 
bf  Zera  Jacob  and  his  descendant  David,  is  extracted  from 
the  best  authorities,  and  intended  to  prepare  the  reader  for 
tlie  perusal  of  the  history  of  the  nation,  froni  the  year  J  268 
to  the  time  when  Mr  Bruce  entered  the  country. 

Abyssinia,  in  the  days  of  Amda  Sion,  was  bounded  oa 
the  north  by  the  J6tb  degree  of  north  latitude,  or  the  li4»it 
of  the  tropical  rains ;  it  extended  on  the  south  to  Narea, 
perhaps  to  Ca£fa,  in  north  latitude  7^;  in  a  line  of  540  geo- 
graphical miles.  On  the  east,  the  kingdom  of  Dawaro,  one 
of  its  provinces,  was.  bdimded  by  the  44th  degree  £.  L.  from 
Greeuwidi ;  abd  Bizamo,  its  Umit  on  the  west,  by  the  d5th 
degree.  The  Kile  formed  a  stroiig  natural  boundary  on  the 
western  sid^ ;  but,  though  that  river  inclosed  it  also  on  the 
siouth,  it  Was  nearer  its  source,  more  inconsiderable,  and 
thence  ^  Anieaker  obstruction  4o  the  Abyssiniafl  afsi^.  The 
ruling  and  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  extent  were 
of  Arab  ongin,  descendants  of  a  colony  from  the  Yemen, 
or  Arabia  F^Jix.  The  aboriginal  tribes  were  reduced  to  de- 
pendence, or  exiled  to  the  mountains;  the  G alia  had  not 
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yet  appeared;  the  Qafates  were  never  considerable;  the 
Shankala  wandered  Ground  the  frontiers,  which,  as  in  all 
barbarous  kingdoms,  were  Hi  defined,  and  changed  almost 
every  year  by  anntial  warfare.  After  some  account  of  the 
independent  tribes  on  the  north,  the  provinces  may  be  men* 
tioned  in  their  fiatural  order.  Each  of  thenr  is  divided  into 
many  small  districts,  called,  in  Geez,  Midr,  or  *'  the  land.*' 
Towns,  or  villages,  often  mentioned  m  the  national  history, 
occur  in  these ;  nor  must  it  form  any  objection  to  the  accu- 
racy of  enumeration,  that  many  districts  have  been  swallow- 
ed up  in  larger  governments,  or  that  considerable  towns  have 
disappeared  altogether,  especially  when  we  observe,  that  the 
natives  uniformly  give  the  name  of  a  place,  whatever  may  be 
its  consequence,  and  leaVe  you  to  guess  at  its  situation  from 
your  own  knowledge  of  the  country.  It  is  only  to  be  re- 
gretted, that  the  list  of  small  districts  is  by  no  means  so  com- 
plete a»  could  be  wished ;  that  their  relative  situation  is  very 
undetermined ;  and  that  their  existence  within  a  respective 
province  is  all  the  certainty  which  can  be  obtained. 

The  wandering  Arabs  (ind  Shankaja  inclose  Abyssinia  on 
the  north.  The  former  are  Jahaleen  *,  from  the  opposite 
coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  at  a  period  subsequent  to  the  time  of 
Mahomet.  Tbe  latter  are  the  native  inhabitants  of  ancient 
Ethiopia,fwoolly-baired,  deep  black,  archers  from  their  nuan- 
cy,  of  &  W}ltid^ring  pastoral  life,  and  perhaps  the  descendants  of 
the  parent  race  of  Negroes  in  ail  Africa.  A  very  interesting 
account  of  this  people  is  given  by  Mr  Bruce m  his  history, 
ID  the  Travels,  of  Yasoiis  the  Great,  and  particularly  of  Ous- 
tas  the  Usurper.  It  is  a  transcript  of  many  observations  le- 
corded  in  bis  jouiiials,  at'Gondar,  Horcacamoot,  and  Sen* 
Baar.  These  black  tribes  inhabit  a  larger  space  of  grounu  itian 
all  Abyssinia  and  Nubia  together.  They  encircle  the  whole 
western  length  of  the  former  country,  from  1 1  to  16  degrees 
north  latitude:  join  the  Gallat  on  the  south,  and  coast  down 


*  Wild  Arabs  of  the  nomad  kind. 

t  The  Galla  are  a  powerful,  numerous  and  barbarous  people, 
originally  from  the  heart  of  Africa,,  which  appeared  on  the  eas« 
tern  frontiers  of  Abyssinia,  about  the  middle  of  tbe  l6th  century, 
BXi6  has  gradually  got  possession  of  all  its  southern  prp\unces.  - 
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the  White  River  tp  SeDnaar,  where  they  rule  under  the  name 
of  Fungi.  To  the  north  of  Abyssinia  they  are  mixed  with 
Arabs^  the  Beja,  and  the  Below^;  in  which  quarter  they  are 
called  Dubena.  The  same  race  seems  to  exist  in  the  ridge 
of  oiountains  to  the  east  of  the  Tigr6|  under  the  name  of  Do<* 
ba.  All  the  nations,  on  the  limits  of  the  tropical  rains,  are 
more  intermixed  than  those  to  the  west  of  Habbesh.  The 
•Beja^  by  Edrisi  called  Boja,  are  a  shepherd,  or  wandering 
tribe,  in  the  mountainous  range  north  of  Souakem ;  the  Tak$k 
Hallanga  seem  to  be  of  the  sanie  nation;  but  there  is  strong 

{)robability  in  favour  of  the  opinion  which  identifies  the  Be* 
owe  with  the  Albanim,  a  race  of  degenerate  Christians. 

In  short,  all  the  nations,  which  dwell  from  the  southern 
border  of  Egypt  to  Habbesh,  are  either  Arabs,  aboriginal 
Ethiopians,  now  confined  to  the  mountains,  or  Shankala 
blacks,  also  aboriginal,  but  distinguished  by  language  and  co- 
lour from  the  other  twp.  The  languages  are,  Arabic,  Bejan, 
|ind  Shankala ;  of  the  two  last  of  \yhich  we  have  no  com* 
plete  specimen*  Perhaps  in  the  Tak^  or  Bejan  we  might 
trace  the  language  of  ancient  Egypt,  aod  discover  some  ves- , 
tiges  of  the  great  intercourse  which  once  subsisted  between 
these  two  countries. 

I.  After  Mazaga,  the  low  country  peopled  by  the  Dube- 
no  Shankala,  we  enter  Tigre,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Abyssir 
nian  monarchy.  This  province  is  very  extensive  and  moun* 
tainons.  On  its  north-east  corner,  along  the  shore,  is  what  is 
called  th^  territory  of  the  Midre-bahar-nagash,  or  Prince  of 
the  sea-coast.  In  better  ages,  this  district  contained  Arkiko 
and  Masuah,  the  only  convenient  harbour  possessed  by  hlab» 
besh,  first  seized  by  the  Turks  in  the  unfortunate  reign  of 
king  Menas,  and  now  subject  to  a  NUibe  of  Begla  origin,  a 
disgrace  to  huqian  nature,  and  to  Abyssinia  in  particular. 
The  Shankala  pitch  their  tents,  apd  drive  theu*  cattle  along 
^he  Mareb.  I'igr6  is  boiinded  by  the  teriitory  of  ^be  Bahar- 
nagash,  that  is  by  the  river  Mareb  on  the  £.  and  the  river 
Tacazz6  on  the  W.  It  is  about  1(20  miles  broad  from  E. 
•to  W.  and  2(X)  long.     It  is  divided  into  the  following  por* 

tions,  which  are  by  no  means  equal  to  one  another,  nor  yet 
>  ascertained  in  geographical  order. 

After  the  territories  of  the  Baharnagash,  whose  capital  is 

Pobarwa.  come  the  districts  of,  1.  Axum,  £.  Adet^  3*  M^ 
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necuosen,  4.  Agannia*,  5.  Aiuba  Sanet,  6.  Torat,  7*  Sir^, 
8.  Bora,  Q.  Selawa,  10.  Enderta,  ll.Taderar,  12-  Tam- 
ben,  13.  Garalta,  14.  Hagaray,  15.  Menibarta,  16.  N&de- 
ra,  17-  Sabarta,  18.  Seimfe,  19-  Bet  Abba  Garima,  20. 
Burlaali,  21.  Bur  tahti,  22.  The  Doba  country,  the  natives 
of  which  are  Pagans.  Some  of  these  have  been  converted  to 
Mahometanism  ;  but  the  greater  part  remain  in  their  ancient 
superstition. 

II.  Samen,  a  very  mountainous  region  between  the  rivers 
Tacazz^  and  Coror ;  bounded  by  Tigr6  on  the  north,  Angot 
on  the  east,  Amhara  on  the  south,  and  Begemder  and  Dem- 
bea  on  the  west,  is  about'  80  miles  lonjg,  and  30  at  its  great- 
est breadth*  This  country  includes  the  kingdom  of  Lasta ; 
the  districts  of  Gouliou,  Wkg,  Tssunk,  Tsera,  which  belong 
to  the  Agows ;  Wazir^t,  Dehaana,  and  several  more,  posses- 
ted  by  monntaineers,  who  are  often  rebellious  and  indepen- 
dent. Samen  has  native-  chiefs,  who  acknowledge  as  their 
superior  the  governor  of  Tigr^,  Enderta,  .or  Begemder,  by 
turns,  as  suits  their  own  interest  or  inclination.  As  this  hilly 
region  is  of  great  service  to  its  possessor,  when  at  war  with 
bis  neighbours,  it  is  the  cause  of  perpetual  quarrels  between 
tlie  adjacent  governors.  Ras  Michael,  governor  of  Tigr6^ 
wrested  bis  office  and  life  from  Woldo  of  Enderta,  chiefly  on 
this  account;  and  long  maintained  a  bitter  enmity  against 
Ayo,  and  his  son,  Mariam  Burea,  governor»  of  Begemder, 
which,  in  the  end,  proved  fatal  to  the  latter  of  these  noble- 
men. Lasta. has  a  celebrated  defile  among  its  mountains, 
called  the  pass  of  Tchetchico,  before  which  many  Abyssinian 
armies  have  perished. 

III.  Begemder,  a  rich  and  valuable  province,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Baiessan,  a  district  adjoinmg  to  Samen ;  on  the 
east  by  Lasta  and  Angot ;  on  the  south  by  Amhara ;  and 
on  the  west  by  Dembea.  Its  principal  districts  are,  1 .  An- 
dabet,  2.  Atcana,  3.  Dabr,  4.  £st&,  5.  Guna,  6.  Koma,  7. 
Maket,  near  Angot,  8.  Meshalamia,  9.  ^  efas-mautcha, 
10.  Samada^  11.  Tsama,  12.  Wam-daga,   13.  Wudo.     It  is 


•  For  an  account  of  Agdmia  or  Agowma,  Tamben,  or  Tem- 
ben,  Enderta,  Axum,  Bet  Abba  Garima,  and  other  districts  of 
Tjgrfe,  see  Lord  Valentia's  Travels,  Vol.  III.  passim. 
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about  IBOmileSi  at  its  greatest  length,  and  60  in  breadth. 
Lasta  is  often  included  in  this  province. 

lY..  Amh&ra,  the  region  which  gives  language,  manners, 
and  customs  to  the  modern  Abyssinians.  It  is  bounded  by 
Begemder  on  the  north;  Angot  on  the  east;  Walaka  and 
Marr£(bet  on  the  south ;  and  the  Nile  on  the  west.  The 
Woolo  and  Wutchilo  Gailo  hem  it  in  on  the  south  and  east ; 
these  savages  having  been  allowed  to  take  possession  even  of 
Angot  and  Walaka,  formerly  in  the  cenU-e  of  the  Abyssinian 
empire.  Amhara  is  about  120  miles  long  from  £•  to  W. 
and  about  40  broad. 

The  districts  are,  1.  Akamba,  S.Ambasele,  once  a  state- 

J>rison,  S.  Anbasit,  4.  Armonem,  6.  Atronsa  Mariam,  a  ce- 
ebrated  church  in  the  better  ages  of  the  kingdom,  6.  Beda- 
bedje,  7  Barara,  8.  Batshata,  9*  Bedagedal,  10.  Dada, 
11.  Dadje,  12.  Demah,  13.  Epbrata,  14.  Ewarza,  15* 
Feresbahr,  16.  Ganeta  Gergis,  17*  Geshe-ber,  IB.  Grum<- 
ghe,  19.  Ghel,  20.  Gheshe,  21.  Amba-Geshen,  sometimes 
called  Ambaisrael,  the  prison  of  the  Ozoros,  or  princes^ 
22.  Hagara-christos,  23.  Kerna-mariam,  24.  Kisarya,  25. 
Laikueyti,  26.  T&takueyta,  27.  Mecana-selasse,  28.  Mal- 
za,  29.  Shegia,  30.  Tabor,  31.  Tedubaba,  or  Tedbaba 
Mariam,  32.  Walsa,  33.  Ward,  34,  Wagada,  35.  Wanz* 
eggir,  36.  Zoramba.  To  these  may  be  added  tValakay  a 
low,  flat,  and  narrow  district  between  the.  rivers  Geshen  and 
Samba,  S.  .of  Amhara. 

Of  these  districts,  which  are  given  from  Mr  Ludolf 's  bia- 
tory  on  the  authority  of  Gregory,  a  well  informed  monk  of 
Hagara*christos,  some  are  very  remarkable,  and  often  mea- 
tioned  in  the  annals  of  Abyssinia.  Mecana-selasse,  Ted- 
baba Mariam,  Ganeta  Georgis,  and  Atronso-Mariam  were 
once  four  of  the  most  celebratcjd  and  wealthy  churches  in 
Ethiopia.  They  were  the  principal  objects  of  royal  bounty 
during  the  reigns  of  Zera  Jacob  and  his  successors,  till  tbie 
reign  of  David  III.  All  these,  and  many  others,  were  laid 
in  ruins  in  the  calamitous  war  of  Gragne,  which  began  when 
the  Portuguese  embassy  left  the  country  in  A.  D.  1526. 

V.  Shoa,  a  province,  to  the  S.  of  Amhara,  having  Walaka 
between  it  and  Amhara.  Shoa  is  small  and  mountaiuQus, 
and  now  nearly  independent  of  Habbesh.  That  which  foU 
lows  is  a  list  of  provinces  now  lost  to  Abyssinia,  of  which 
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Ae  names  and  inbabitants  are  entirely  changed;  and  ther»- 
fore  deserve  to  be  mentioned  only  in  order  to  iUustrate  the 
former  history  of  the  couniiy  given  in  books. 

1.  Angot  on  the  east  side  of  Amhara>  bordering  with  the 
Boba  and  Taltal,  barbarous  tribes  near  the  Red  Sea.  This  re- 
gion is  occupied  hytbe  Bertuma  Galla,  and  their  chief  Gt*- 
mgoul.  It  once  had  many  beautiful  and  ancient  churches, 
some  of  which,  as  well  as  other  curious  particulars  relating  to 
the  province,  are  described  in  the  valuable  journal  of  Alva- 
rez, secretary  to  the  Portuguese  embassy  to  Ethiopia^  Anno 
1520 — 1526,  No  European  traveller  has  since  that  time 
visited  Angot  Amhara,  or  Shoa.  The  embassy  went  through 
Angot  and  Amhara  to  find  David  111.  at  the  fair  of  Ade), 
1520.  It  followed  the  king  into  Gurag6,  Fatigslr,  and  sev^ 
ral  of  the  southern  provinces. 

To  Angot  we  may  add  Bugna,  a  district  on  the  east  of  it; 
and  proceed  to 

2.  Dawaro^  a  large  province,  bordering  on  Adel,  and  se^ 
parated  from  Angot  and  Dancali  by  the  Hanazo,'.a  river 
which  feUs  into  the  bay  of  Zeila.  On  the  nortb^west  of 
Dawaro  was  Gedm,  a  desert  and  hilly  region  running  paral- 
let  to  the  Hanazo  and  opposite  to  Angot;  on  its  south-^west 
was  Gan ;  and  on  its  south  frontier  Bali,  on  the  river  Ha^ 
wash ;  a  small  kingdom,  through  which  the  Galla  in  the 
year  1 559  entered  the  Abyssinian  territories. 

3.  Westward  of  Gan  was  Ifat,  a  large  district,  bounded 
by  Shoa  and  by  Marrabet  (a  small  region,  south  of  Amhara, 
and  in  the  latitude  of  Gedm)  on  the  west  and  north ;  and  by 
the  river  Hawasb,  Bali,  Gan,  and  Dawara  on  the  south  and 
east. 

4.  Beyond  the  Hawash,  south  of  Gan  and  Bali,  lay  Fati- 
gar,  a  large  Mahometan  province,  which  was  bounded  on  the 
south-east  by  Adel.  Mr  Bruce's  map  places  the  southern 
extremity  of  Fatigar  in  7  deg.  40  min.  north  latitude,  un- 
doubtedly on  the  authority  of  the  Jesuits. 

5.  Westward  of  the  southern  extremity  of  this  province, 
between  the  parallels  of  about  7  degrees  20  minutes,  and 
9  degrees  north  latitude,  were  many  small  kingdoms,  once 
subject  to  Habbesh,  and  occasionally  mentioned  in  its  histo- 
ry ;  the  names  of  which,  in  their  order  from  east  to  west,  are 
as  follow  :  Gumar  on  the  south-west  of  Fatigar ;  then  Bahar- 
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gamo,  or  Bargamo ;  Suf-gamo^  or  Suggamo ;  Btizaraa^  Cam- 
bat,  and  Hadea;  to  the  north  of  which  four  last  were  Wedge, 
Alamal^y  Mugar,  Gombo,  Ganz,  and  Gurague.  West  of 
Hadea  is  Gingiro,  and  on  its  northern  border  is  Cafia,  then 
Narea ;  and,  proceeding  still  towards  the  Nile,  Shat,  Zet, 
Contch ;  and  Gafaty  close  on  the  Nile,  opposite  to  Damot. 
West  of  Gafat  is  Gudera,  or  Gooderoo ;  to  the  north-west 
of  which  is  Bizamo. 

All  this  vast  tract  of  country  is  now  filled  by  the  Boren 
and  Bertuma  Galla"*^ ;  and  consequently  accessible  to  no 
European.  CaiFa,  Narea,  and  Gingiro  still  subsist  as  inde* 
pendent  states ;  and  the  two  first  profess  a  corrupted  kind  of 
Christianity.  That  part  of  Mr  Bruce's  map,  which  relates 
to  the  lost  Abyssinian  provinces,  is  compiled  chiefly  from 
those  of  Tellez  and  Ludolf,  assisted  by  accounts  which  he 
received  in  Uabbesh  from  GallaandAgow  natives,  and  from 
Mahometan  traders,  who  still  cross  these  wild  regions  in  their 
way  to  the  south  of  Africa. 

VI.  Damot,  a  province  which  the  Jesuits  have  placed 
south  of  the  Nile,  in  the  country  of  the  Galla,  but  which  Mr 
Bruce  describes  more  accurately  as  the  eastern  division  of  the 
tract  which  is  encircled  by  the  river ;  divided  from  Begem- 
der,  Amhara,  and  Shoa  by  the  Nile  issuing  from  the  lake  of 
Dembea ;  surrounded  by  the  river  on  the  south,  and  parted 
from  Gojam  by  the  mountainous  ri(|ge  of  Litchambara.  It 
is  bounded  by  the  river  Temci  on  the  £.  by  the  river  Gult 
on  the  W.  fa^  the  Nile  on  the  S.  and  by  die  mountains  of 
Amid-amid  on  the  N.  It  is  about  40  miles  from  N.  to  S. 
and  20  irom  £.  to  W. ;  it  is  a  very  hilly  but  fertile  region^ 
inhabited  chiefly  by  Galla,  whom  Yasous  the  Great  brought 
over  the  Nile  from  Gooderoo  to  defend  the  frontier  against 
&eir  countrymen. 

VII.  Gojam,  or  more  properly  Agow-midr^.  This  beau- 
tiful and  extensive  territory,  comprehends  a  large  portion  o{ 
the  Abyssinian  dominions.  It  is  divided  from  I}amot  by  the 
range  of  Aformasha  and  Litchambara ;  and  reaches  on  the 
north-west  to  Kuara  and  the  country  of  the  Shankala.  On 
the  south-west  and  south  it  is  bounded  by  the  Nile.  Of  this 
country  and  its  inhabitants,  the  i\gows,  Mr  Bruce  gives  a 

■        ■  ■!  I  I  '  '  ■  .1  ...  I       ■        I  III  I,     .11 

*  Eastern  and  Western  Galla. 
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particular  descriptioni  \iiiicb,  as  it  was  made  by  an  eye  wit- 
ness, the  only  one  who  ever  visited  Gojani  with  an  intention 
to  discover  and  observe,  may  be  reckoned  the  most  curious 
and  accurate  that  occurs  in  the  works  of  any  traveller. 

VIII.  Dembea.  This  province  comprehends  all  the 
country  th^t  lies  around  the  lake.  On  the  east  it  includes 
Foggom,  Dara,  and  Alata  ;  on  the  north-east  Gondar,  the 
metropolis,  and  the  rich  district  beneath  it ;  on  the  south- 
west, the  district  of  Bed  Cthe  plain  barren  country)  and,  on 
the  west,  the  lands  around  VVaindaga  and  Dingleber.  It  is 
extremely  fertile,  and  governed  by  an  officer,  called  Dembea- 
Cantiba,  who  levies  from  it  the  Hatze  Kolla,  a  quantity  of 
the  finest  flour  for  the  use  of  the  king's  household*. 

IX.  Kuara,  a  wild  district,  lying  west  of  the  lake  of  Dem- 
bea, and  bordering  on  Fasuclo,  and  the  country  of  the  Shan- 
kala.  It  was  an  ancient  conquest  from  the  Arabs,  and  ia 
honour  of  the  activity  of  the  general  who  gained  it,  obtained 
the  privil^e  of  sendic  and  nagareet,  (the  colours  and  kettle- 
drum) the  insignia  of  provincial  dignity  ;  but  its  governor  has 
no  vote  in  council.  The  queen,  in  Mr  Bruce's  time,  was  a 
native  of  Kuara ;  and  her  relations  formed  a  turbulent^  ambi- 
tious faction,  under  the  title  of  Kuaragna. 

X.  Walkait,  Tzagade,  and  Woggora  are  three  low  pro- 
viuees  north  of  the  lake  of  Dembea.  The  first  of  these  is 
an  unwholesome  district,  often  used  as  a  state  prison.  Tsegade 
and  Woggoxa,.  particularly  the  latter,  are  excellent  com  coun- 
tries. Kas-el  fi},  of  which  Mr  Bruce  was  appointed  gover- 
nor, is  a  Mahometan  wild  district,  the  most  northerly  terri- 
tory belonging  to  the  Abyssinians,  and  copiously  described 
in  his  Travels. 

These  are  all  the  provinces  which  the  kings  of  Abyssinia 
ever  possessed*  Though  now  diminished  into  an  ordinary 
kingdom,  Uabbesh,  under  proper  government,  might  still  be 
the  first  of  Africai^  monaichies,  and  promote,  with  Christtau 
benevolence,  the  civilization  of  an  extensive  and  unfortunate 
continent. 

*  The  Galla  brought  over  the  Nile,  have  possessions  in  Damot 
and  Gojam»  which  reach  to  the  south  of  the  lake  of  Dembea.  The 
tnt)e  called  Djawi  inhabits  the  district  on  the  Nile  called  Maitsha, 
of  which  baba  is  the  capital,  next  to  Gondar  the  largest  city  in 
Abyssinia.     Galla  titles  axe  gaining  ground  in  Habbesh. 


PREFACE 


TO  THE 


HISTORY  OF  ABYSSINIA, 


The  kingdom  of  Habbesh^  as  it  is  called  by  the  neigh- 
bouring  nations,  is  the  oldest  and  greatest  monarchy  in  Afri* 
ca.  But  the  Abyssinians,  like  other  barbarous  tribes,  know 
little  of  their  own  origin ;  and  beyond  a  certain  period  in 
tfieir  annals,  all  is  fable  and  ignorance.  The  Kebir  Ne- 
guste,  or  book  of  Axum,  is  a  romance,  composed  to  gratify 
die  national  pride  by  some  ill-informed  and  credulous  monk, 
but  the  Appendix  contains  some  fragments  of  truth,  which 
enable  us  to  discover,  faintly,  the  ancient  state  of  the  king* 
dom  ;  and  to  combine  a  few  particulars  relative  to  the  grft» 
dual  iforipation  of  its  laws,  customs,  and  government. 

The  tradition,  that  the  Queen  of  Saba,  who  visited  SoIo« 
mon,  lived  at  Axum,  is  an  opinion  which,  though  destitute  of 
foundation,  is  universally  received  in  Habb^.  It  arose 
from  the  religious  circumstances  of  the  nation,  both  before 
and  after  its  conversion  to  Christianity.  At  what  particular 
time  the  Sabeans  colonized  the  western  side  of  the  Red  Sea 
we  are  not  informed;  but  we  know,  that  it  was  not  very  long 
before  the  sera  of  Alexander.  That  the  Arabs  had  invaded 
the  country  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  Straits  of  BabeU 
mandeb,  before  his  time,  is  probable ;  but  we  hear  of  no 
large  nation  in  the  country  we  now  write  of,  at  a  much  later 
period  than  the  aera  above  mentioned. 

The  ancient  history  of  Saba  or  Hamyar  is  acknowledged 
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by  ibe  AriEibs  ibf  m^ly^9  to  be  ^ei^  obscure.  We  find  their 
accounts  of  i|  in  Pococke's  excellent  treatise  on  their  aatioo- 
al  origins.  The  bii|ts^  UaosUted  by  Pococke^  are  faintly  il« 
lustrat^d  by  the  act:ouii|s  of  that  region  in  Agatharcides  and 
Arriaa.  The  writings  of  Moses,  indeed^  give  us  the  names 
of  the  tribes,  which  first  peopled  the  south  of  Arabia  ;  the 
merchandise  and  riches  of  Sh^ba  and  Saba,  the  most  e«ii« 
meat  of  the  Cnshite  tribes*,  are  frequently  mentioned  by  the 
prophets ;  and  the  embassy  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  to  Solo* 
mon  is  generally  known.  Agatharcides,  who  lived  under  the 
ninth  Ptolemy*  gives  us  a  long  and  very  instructive  detail  of 
the  ::^abean  gpverngient,  trade*  and  riches.  In  the  time  of 
the  £mperor  Trajan,  the  kingdom  still  fl6urished  ;  but,  ia 
the  age  of  Justinian,  the  name  of  Hamyar  had  supplanted,  at 
least  amongst  foreigners,  the  ancient  one  of  Saba. 

In  ^es  still  later,  the  Cushites,  near  the  Indian  Qcean^ 
were  called  by  the  Greeks  IvJ^oi,  a  name  which  has  led  authom 
into  many  errors.  The  kingdom  of  Hamyar,  or  of  the  Ho« 
aieritje,  in  the  S.  W.  side  of  the  peninsula*  is  represented  in 
church  histories,  as  being  often  at  variance  with  that  of  Uab* 
besh,  then  formed  into  a  powerful  state. 

Hadramout*  Saba*  and  Hamyar,  were  anciently  separate 
states.  At  length,  however,  they  became  united  in  one  mo- 
narchy; and  the  Jewish  religion  gained  such  influence  over 
the  miads  of  the  Uamyiarite  kings,  that  they  abandoned  the 
worship  of  the  sun  and  stars,  their  native  religious  rites,  for  the 
Mosaic  faith.  The  same  influence  extended  to  their  colony, 
the  Abyssinians,  on  the  other  side  of  the  gulf ;  and  it  is  to 
this  circumstance  that  we  must  impu^  the  Jewish  opinions 
and  fictions  current  in  that  country. 

The  kings  of  Hamyar  in  Yemen,  were  called  Tobb4,  a 
word  signifying  Successor*  and  equal  in  sense  to  Cbalif. 
The  Arabs  reckon  43  of  these  from  Kahtan,  or  Joctan,  ttie 
son  of  Eber,  to  Dhu  Jadan.  We  must  consider  their  list  as 
made  up  at  random,  of  the  names  qf  celebrated  princes,  who 
had  occasionally  appeared  in  the  history  of  Hamyar,  and  had 


*  The  Belli  Cush,  and  Beni  Joctan  or  Beni  Saba,  were  early 
united  by  conquest.  The  Hamyarites  arose  chiefly  from  the  Beni 
Joctan* 
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some  particularit;^  by  which  they  survived  the  oblivion  ivhich- 
tkne  had  thrown  over  the  rest.  Towards  the  end,  the  list  is, 
as  usual,  more  authentic.  Dbu  Nowas,  the  43d  king  of  Ha* 
myar,  was  so  addicted  to  Judaism,  that  he  persecuted,  in  a 
very  barbarous  manner,  all  who  would  not  profess  that  reli« 
gion*  He  lived  in  the  time  of  the  £m{>eror  Justin,  and 
Ariat,  or  Hawaryat  Negus  of  Axum.  Ariat,  being  a  Chris- 
tian, entered  Arabia  to  revenge  the  wrongs  of  Christianity  ;' 
and  made  himself  master  of  Hamyar  and  Sanaa,  its  capital, 
which  the  Ethiopian  kings  governed  by  deputies  72  years. 

Under  the  viceroy  Mashruk,  the  son  of  the  Negus  Abreha 
Elashram,  Yemen  revolted  from  the  Abysstuians,  under  Seif 
Ibn  Dhi  Yazan,  a  Hamyarite,  assisted  by  the  arms  of  Anu- 
shirwan,  king  of  Persia:  The  Persians  killed  this  prince 
soon  after,  and  Anushirwan  took  possession  of  all  Yemen, 
which  was  governed  by  Persian  Satraps,  till  the  Bazan,'the 
last  of  these,  turned  Mahometan,  and  it  fell  under  the  Cha- 
lifc. 

The  authentic  modem  history  of  Abyssinia  commences  at 
a  much  later  period  than  the  time  of  Mahomed.  But  these 
particulars  have  been-mentioned  to  account  for  two  remark- 
able facts  ;  the  prevalence  of  Jewish  manners,  and  Persian 
customs,  in  modem  Habbesh ;  circumstances  which  have^ 
not  failed  to  introduce  peculiar  and  disgraceful  corruptions 
of  Christianity,  among  an  ignorant  people,  since  the  era  of 
their  conversion,  A.  D.  SSS  ;  between  which  and  the  reign 
of  Amda  Sioji,  A.  D.  1268,  is  a  long  interval- of  total  ob- 
scurity. 

The  particular  customs  of  Abyssinia  must  be  gathered 
from  history  at  lai^e ;  the  intention  of  this  sketch  is  only  to 
exhibit,  from  Ethiopic  MSB.  and  other  good  authorities,  a 
short  view  of  the  Abyssinian  constitution,  such  as  it  appears 
to  have  been  in  the  better  days  of  the  empire;  to  enume- 
rate the  ceremonies  used  at  the  coronation  of  the  king,  the 
principal  officers  of  state,  and  some  arrangements  practised 
iu  the  court  and  the  camp,  which  throw  light  on  the  charac- 
ter of  the  nation. 

What  may  be  called,  in  familiar  language,  the  etiquette  and 

costume  of  the  Abyssinian  court,  is  of  Persic  origin.   It  was 

borrowed  in  early  times  from  Hamyar,  then  subject  to  the 

.Persians,  by  the  sovereigns  of  Axumj  who  strove  to  emulate 
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ike  magnifioence  and  retired  mqesty  of  the  Great  Kmg, 
But  the.  Abyssinians  choose  rather  to  aacribe  these  customs 
to  Solomon,  whose  son,  JMenileCi  they  vainly  account  the 
parent  of  their  royal  family.  The  first  Christian  missionaries, 
findmg  these  and  other  Jewish  traditions  confirmed  in  the 
country,  chose  to  respect  them  rather  than  refute  them. 
Circumcision,  the  doctrine  of  clean  and  unclean  meats,  and 
many  other  Jewish  rites  and  ceremonies  are  therefore  part  of 
the  religion  of  the  Abyssinians  at  this  day. 

*^  We  write  (says  the  author  of  the  MS,  chronicle  already 
described)  the  law  and  custom  .of  the  kingdom,  or  govern- 
ment  of  ibn  Hakim,  or  Menilec,  the  son  of  Solomon. 
With  him  came  the  12  doctors  of  the  law,  that  form  the 
]%ht  hand  bench  (kanya  umber)  in  judgment."  He  next 
mentions  the  other  officers  of  eminence  which  came  along 
with  this  prince  ;  such  as  the  master  of  the  horse,  high 
chamberlain,  and  he  who  carried  the  Ten  Commandments 
and  holy  water.  He  adds,  that  after  the  falashOf  or  separar 
lion  pf  the  Abyssinian  Jews  from  ^he  Christians,  that  the 
kings  appomted  the  posterity  of  the  Levites,  then  converted, 
to  be  judges  m  theii:  temporal  courts. 

The  writers  on  laws  and  customs  all  pretend  to  give  the 
names  of  the  modern  offices,  which  were,  as  they  say,,  intro- 
duced by  Menilec ;  but  they  vary  so  much  amongi»t  them* 
selves,  that  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  their  accounts. 
Without  troubling  the  reader  with  the  derivation,  we  shall 
state  some  particulars  of  the  national  ceremonies.  And  first, 
with  respect  to 

The  Kino.— ^He  is  chosen  by  the  principal  officers  in  the 
army,  and  the  strongest  party  at  court.  There  is  no  preference 
given  to  birthright,  legitimacy,  or  rank,  except  that  he  must 
be  descended  of  the  royal  family,  and  unmutilated  iu  his  per* 
aon.  He  is,  by  the  constitution,  absolute  master  of  the  lives 
and  proper^  of  his  subjects ;  is  approached  with  prostration, 
and  still  affects,  as  much  as  possible  the  secluded  majesty  of 
the  kings  of  Parthia,  once  sovereigns  of  Arabia  Felix.  He 
never  appears  in  public  but  on  horseback;  wears  white 
robes,  and  a  diadem  of  white  muslin  over  his  long  hair ;  sits 
in  an  alcove  of  lattice-work  near  the  council  when  aslieni* 
bled,  and  sends  his  vote  to  the  board,  by  a.  particular  officer. 

Wiieq  n.  king  dies,  a^d  the  succession  i^  not  disput^d|  h^ 
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IB  HsQaHy  coffined  before  liie  proclamatiim  of  the  next.  'Th^ 
hodf  is  thus  brought  into  a  large  hall  of  the  palace ;  the 
queen  and  royal  family,  with  the  principal  courtiers,  mak^ 
immoderate  and  frantic  exclamations,  and  an  ostentatious 
show  of  grief;  the  whole  city  is  in  mourning ;  the  people 
cut  their  hair,  and  go  neglected.  The  yoting  king,  often  a 
child,  is  then  brought  into  the  zefan  bet,  or  banqueting 
toom;  the  priests,  judges,  and  nobles,  who  happen  to  be 
near,  attend ;  they  spread  carpets  on  the  fioor,  and  place  bim 
on  the  throne;  the  kees  hatze,  or  king's  almoner,  who  repre- 
sents the  priest  who  officiated  at  the  Jewish  cctronations, 
pours  olive  oil,  from  a  horn,  on  his  head  ;  and  the  ser«ch 
misi^ri,  or  chamberlain,  crowns  him,  with  these  word^, 
44  *#*»^  ijjng  of  kiftgs^  is  dead  ^  ##**^  our  king  liveth ;  his 

we  were,  who  is  dead  ;  his  we  are,  who  is  lalive.  Mourn  y^ 
for  the  dead,  and  rejoice  for  the  living/'  At  thti  the  it^agerd, 
dppomted  female  mourners^  raise  a  shriek  of  lamenttition ; 
while  the  nobles,  on  the  contrary,  shout  fbr  joy ;  exclaiming, 
Long  live  King  **^*  \  and,  prostrating  th^mselTes,  kiss  his 
rliand. 

During  the  performance  of  this  oerei^ndtiy,  the  out^ 
square  of  the  palace  is  iill^d  with  the  hottjiehold  troops. 
Wheut  }t  is  finished,  the  body  of  nobles  leaved  the  presence-- 
chamber, and  go  into  the  square,  where  they  find  tbe  large 
kettle-Hlyums,  always  kept  there,  to  announce  the  royal  edicts. 
The  king  is  then  proclaimed,  by  beat  of  drum,  in  the  same 
wofds  used  at  the  coronation ;  the  whole  multitude  shout 
for  joy ;  the  musqueteers  fire  their  pieces ;  and  those  iVhb 
are  differently  armed,  skirmish,  in  honour  of  the  day.  The 
news  of  the  event  are  thett  diffused  through  the  provitic^s,  in 
the  disorderly  manner  that  they  Were  through  the  metropo- 
lis. 

When  this  burst  of  joy  is  ended,  the  ftmeral  of  the  late 
king  is  celebrated.  Such  is,  at  least,  the  custom,  when  all 
is  regularly  and  quietly  conducted ;  but  li^ny  of  the  kings 
of  Habbesh  find  a  hasty  unceremonious  grave.  The  bod^, 
being  embalmed  in  a  particular  manttef^  by  persons  who 
follow  that  profession,  is  put  into  a  coffin  of  the  wanzey 
tree,  and  conducted,  with  great  ceremony,  into  the  vanlts  of 
some  favourite  church. 

The  young  king,  the  nobles;  and  all  the  royal  family  of 
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drtlier  sex,  jom  in  ike  fimeral  procemon.  Sometiiiies  the 
body  is  not  coffined,  but  laid  on  «  couch  or  bier,  covered 
vith  very  rich  brocade,  or  cloth  embroidered  with  gold. 
Hiis  is  borne  along,  with  the  sendics,  or  royal  standards^ 
flying  before  it.  The  kettle  driuns  sound  mournfully,  and  at 
irregular  intervals.  Oue  or  two  of  the  monarch's  favourite 
steeds  are  next  led  after,  richly  caparisoned.  Then,  a  num- 
ber of  young  noblemen,  and  Ozoros*,  follow,  bearing  the 
robes,  the  crown,  the  belt,  sword,  spear^  and  shielcl^  of  the 
late  ki^g  ;.and  change  them  often  among  themselves,  as  they 
proceed,  to  excite  ^rief  (as  they  express  it)  in  the  spectators. 
The  queen,  for  the  same  purpose,  sometimes  carries  the 
crown,  for  a  considerable  space,  on  her  own  head.  She  and 
her  daughters,  die  Ozoros,  and  all  the  court  ladies,  widi 
their  hair  cut  short,  and  their  cheeks  torn  with  their  nails^ 
ride  after  the  bearers  of  the  regalia,  on  mules,  with  piercing 
skrieks,  and  the  most  frantic  demonstrations  of  sorrow.  The 
young  king,  his  nobles,  and  officers,  the  priests  witli  their 
crosses,  next  advance,  some  on  horseback,  and  others  oa 
foot.  They  have  their  heads  shaved,  their  clothes  old  and 
torn,  and  exhibit  every  symptom  of  dejection  and  grief.  The 
promiscuous  multitude  closes  the  procession. 

When  they  approach  the  church,  the  priests  read  a  kind 
of  service,  from  the  Psalms  of  David.  The  coffin  is  then 
placed  in  the  sepulchre  of  the  kings,  in  presence  of  the  royal 
family  and  the  nobles ;  one  of  which  last,  called  the  Bet&det^ 
18  obliged  to  arrange,  and  bear  the  expences  of,  the  whole 
Ojsremony. 

By  his  order,  the  empty  bier  is  carried  back,  and  a  person^ 
employed  to  represent  the  late  king,  rides  after,  on  one  of 
the  caparisoned  steeds,  drest  in  the  royal  robes,  and  armed 
with  spear  and  shield.  This  was  the  case  at  the  funeral  of 
Suaneus,  as  related  byiTellez ;  but  it  appears  from  the  MSS« 
and  Mr  Bruce's  .papers,  that  it  is  the  custom  for  the  Betiidet 


*  Children,  6r  relatiobs  of  the  king,  of  both  sexes.  In  Hab- 
hesh,  the  king's  nearest  relations  are  always  reckoned  the  most 
aoble.  As  it  is  the  apparent  interest  of  every  prince  to  promote 
his  own  kindred^  these  frequently  hold  most  of  the  considerable 
offices  in  the  kingdom* 
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to  rig  out  an  image  drest  in  the  royal  arms  and  robes,  to  fix 
it  on  the  steed,  and  drive  him  round  the  square  before  the- 
palace.  The  image  is  called  Misle,  or  tbe  resemblance. 
The  kettle-drums  beat,  and  the  royal  standards  wave  before 
It.  Thb  is  not  done  at  the  funeral  of  the  king  only,  but  also 
at  those  of  the  queen,  ozoros,  or  any  person  of  great  emi- 
nence, and  is  usually  called  '^  burying  with  sendic  and  naga- 
reet." 

A  part  of  the  army  and  multitude  meet  the  returning  pro- 
cession with  bitter  cries  and  ejaculations.  The  nobiei^  and  • 
courtiers  again  appear  in  the  presence-chamber  betore  the 
king,  in  tears  and  lamentation.  1  hen,  alter  an  address  from 
some  of  the  most  respectable  of  their  number,  inculcating 
the  vanity  of  lamenting  what  cannot  be  prevented,  and  what 
must  happen  to  all  mankmd,  they  conclude,  with  congrati»- 
lations  and  prayers,  for  a  happy  and  glorious  reign  to  the 
new  sovereign. 

The  mourning  is  protracted,  according  to  the  royal  plea- 
sure, and  even  resumed  afierwerds,  when  the  king  thinks  pro* 
per.  This  last  is  called  the  Tascar,  or  commemoration  of 
the  deceased;  it  is  generally  followed  by  a  kind  of  donanve 
to  the  army,  which  introduces  a  festivity  not  very  compatible 
with  real  sorrow. 

In  the  beginning  of  every  reign,  a  great  change  of  officers) 
usually  takes  place.  A  few  of  those,  who  were  instrumental 
in  electing  the  king,  retain  their  places,  or  are  preferred  to 
higher.  But  no  European  court  changes  its  servants  oftner 
than  the  Abyssinian,  has  more  formality  in  their  creation,  or 
a  greater  variety  of  places  and  offices. 

£very  man  in  Hkbbesh  is  at  the  disposal  of  his  ^vereign, 
with  regard  to  person  and  property ;  but  the  crown  makes 
no  violent  use  of  its  power  in  that  respect.  Promotion  to 
offices  is  equally  the  king's  right  in  Itritam  and  Abyssinia  ; 
and  a  man  may  be  displaced,  and  yet  eiyoy  his  goii/^,  or 
lands ;  though,  in  a  dependent  Court  of  judicature,  such  as 
remains  to  be  described,  it  is  easy  for  the  sovereign  to  con- 
demn a  great  officer,  and  to  take  away  both  his  lifie  and  pro- 
perty. 

'   IM  umbers  of  respectable  people  enjqy  lands,  ^n  the.pro-» 
vipc^,  ffoip  .father  to  90%  without  b^iug  dejxrived  of  them 
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by  the  court*.  But  die  goverDors,  who  resemble  the  feudal 
barons  of  the  Gothic  age  in  Europe,  having  full  power,  in 
civil,  military^  and  judicial  affairs,  often  strip  the  provincial 
inhabitants  of  their  fortunes,  to  bestow  them  on  their  own 
favourites.  There  are  not,  indeed,  in  Abyssinia,  many  in- 
stances of  grants  of  lands  in  perpetyrnn^  but  there  is  a  conr 
suetudinaty  and  tadt  prescription,  which  answers  the  same 
purpose,  unless  detieated  by  injustice  or  rapacity.  The  form 
of  a  royal  grant  is  as  follows ;  proclamation,  by  nagareet, 
being  the  sj; mbol  of  investiture  ; 

*^  We  (or  I),  Melee  Segued  (for  instance),  king  of  kings, 
son  of  Menas,  king  of  £thiopia,  of  the  Une  of  David,  give, 
as  a  teof,  (goult)  to  our  servant  or  slave  (the  word  is  gebra, 
and  signifies  both),  the  land  of  ****  (services  are  sometimes 
mentioned) ;  and  command  this  to  be  written  in  the  book  of 
the  treasury." 

Grants  to  the  church  are  intended  to  be  perpetual;  and 
many  of  these,  from  old  kings,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  book  of  Axum ;  which,  though  expressed  in 
legal  form,  are  probably  all  forgeries.  An  authentic  royal 
grant,  of  a  very  curious  kind,  from  Susneus  to  his  brother 
Ras  Sela  Chrbtos,  will  be  given  in  the  history  of  that 
prince. 

The  beat  of  drum,  which  infeofs  the  future  possessor, 
has  been  improperly  enough  employed  to*  ratify  articles  of 
religion.  Every  new  king,  abuna,  and  itchegu^,  (these  two 
last  are  the  primate  of  Ethiopia,  and  the  grand-prior  of  all 
the  monasteries),  are  called  upon  to  declare  their  sentiments 
with  regard  to  certain  religious  opinions,  which  have  long  di- 
vided the  Ethiopic  clergy.  These  sentiments,  when  given, 
are  proclaimed  by  beat  of  drum ;  while  the  opposite  party 
retires  in  great  indignation,  exclaiming,  *^  Will  ye  adjudge 
the  faith,  like  lands  or  moveables !" 

In  veiy  remote  times,  the  kings  of  Habbesh,  like  their  an- 
cestors^ the  kings  of  Saba,  were  seen  only  by  a  few  great 
persons,  and  their  own  women  and  slaves.     When  war  ob- 


*  All  who  have  lands,  are  obligcid  to  join  the  governor  of  the 
province  in  his  military  expeditions,  with  their  servants  and  kind- 
red. 

VOL.  III.  B 
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liged  them  to  teke  the  field  i^nst  their  enemie«i  this  cus^ 
lorn  was  relinquished  verj  slowly ;  and  traces  of  it  rei&atn 
at  this  day.  Amda  Sion^  about  the  year  1300,  fought  at  the 
head  of  bis  own  army  against  the  Moors ;  nor  was  this  the 
first  instance  of  an  AbysMnian  king  exposing  his*  person  to 
the  eyes  of  the  world.  Zera  Jacob,  the  next  prince  of  any 
note,  affected  the  majesty  of  the  ancient  retirement ;  and 
built  a  palace,  with  apartments  secretly  connected  with  one 
another,  at  ]>ebra  Berhan,  a  church  at  present  within  the 
precincts  of  Gondar.  He  was  approached  only  by  the 
priests  and  menial  domestics  of  bis  chamber;  diougb,  when 
he  chose,  he  appeared  on  horseback  with  great  splendour 
and  ceremony.  David  III.  the  unfortunate  prince  in  whose 
reign  the  Portuguese  entered  Habbesh,  and  the  kingdom 
was  destroyed  by  the  Mahometans,  was  the  last  m<march 
who  displayed  the  magnificence  of  a  king  of  kings.  An 
account  of  him  may  be  found  in  the  journal  of  the  embassy, 
written  by  Alvarez,  which  exhibits  the  last  unclouded  view 
of  Abyssinian  splendour. 

The  provinces,  in  those  days,  were  never  intrusted,  for  any 
length  of  time,  to  the  same  governor.  To  prevent  rebellion, 
the  crown  frequently  changed  its  officers,  and  nominated 
others  more  dependent  on  its  bounty.  It  divided  the  empive 
into  very  small  districts,  and  over  each  of  these  appointed  a 
person,  who  was  too  maoh  a  slave  of  the  court  to  think  of 
independence.  Such  was  the  policy  of  Zera  Jacob,  and  of 
all  die  princes  before  the  Afahometan  conquest:  to  an  op- 
posite system  of  government  Abyssinia  nay  ascribe  its  pre- 
sent miseries. 

During  the  fair  season  of  the  year,  the  Abyssinian  kings 
were  always  in  the  field.  The  order  of  their  camp  was  so 
established  by  ancient  use,  that  in  every  fdace  it  assumed  the 
same  appearance,  and  regular  form.  It  is  said,  that  even 
their  palaces  and  towns  were  modelled  according  to  the  plan 
which  was  followed  in  the  field.  Their  household  was  very 
numerous  ;  and  the  members  of  it  distinguished  by  badges 
that  indicated  their  respective  staUons.  The  principal  of 
these  were, 

1.  The  Seracb  Jda$eri,  or  chamberlaii^  who  sets  die 
crown  on  the  king's  head ;  sees  his  apartivents  propcyrly  or- 
dered ;  and  awakens  him  early  in  the  morning,  by  his  ser- 
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v«nto  emekiag  tbeir  wh^  ftroupd  hU  tsot  or  palace.  The 
badge  is  a  whip  made  of  a  thong  from  a  IniU's  liide.  Tht« 
i»  called  msk^erip  and  tzerafa  means  the  closet  or  chamber. 

£«  The  Tiewa^  or  Tsa-sarguiy  or,  as  he  is  now  called)  the 
Rak  maiefif  who  provides  the  kiug^s  bread,  and  manages 
that  part  of  the  revenue  which  relates  to  it.  His  badge  is 
also  a  thopg,  from  which  he  has  the  name  of  Maseri.  Rak, 
or  Arak,  tignttes  the  server  of  a  table. 

3*  The  Dn^kelbaSf  who  wore  in  former  times  a  gold  ring, 
or  circle,  caUed  belul ;  His  office  was  to  bring  the  king's 
fruit  and  drink.  At  present  the  chief  buder  is  called  Sh^ 
mm,  *^  the  master  of  the  mead." 

4.  Beiut  Eger.  The  officer  who  spreads  carpets  on  the 
ground,  beneath  the  throne,  and  in  solemn  processions, 
which  is  a  mark  of  honour  always  attended  to.  He  also 
keeps  the  vestments  and  furniture  of  the  chapel-royal. 

5.  The  Negus  Hazebif  steward,  or  general  superintendent 
of  the  hottsetiold.  His  office  is  now  divided  amongst  a 
number  of  persons  amenable  to  the  Rakmaseri,  and  Azajes. 

6.  The  Ifii  Sof,  or  BaaUmnbel^rM  (corruptly  called 
Palambarus),  the  master  of  the  horse.  His  office  is  to 
make  the  pages  lead  along  the  king's  steedsi  adorned  with 
g<dd  trappings,  when  the  court  is  marching :  (he  insignia  are 
a  gold  saddle  and  bridle. 

7.  The  Haxgm  or  Idk  M4^ima$s,  who  has  the  charge  of 
the  king's  mule,  an  c^oe  of  great  honour.  The  negus  rides 
usually  on  that  animal ;  nMking  a  point  never  to  alirht 
while  out  of  doors,  ejccept  on  eitraordinary  occasions.  He 
even  rides  into  the  presence  chamber,  to  the  foot  of  his 
thrbiie.  This  officer  is  also  called  Aisencff;  the  badge  is  a 
mnle's  bridle,  adorned  with  gold. 

8.  The  JJiMnatuiny  who  wears  a  cotton  robe,  ornamented 
with  gold.     He  has  the  charge  of  the  royal  wardrobe. 

9.  The  Dekami,  or  Jan-bH^tabaki.  This  was  the  oom- 
maad^  of  tbe  king's  guard,  who  stood  hi  great  numbers, 
with  spears  in  dieir  hands,  aresmd  the  tents,  and  prohibited 
all  access  to  any  except  those  who  h*d  a  ri^t  to  enter. 

iO.  The  JUk  DUhfrnat,  or  chief  of  the  deacons.  This 
priest,  in  later  times,  was  called  the  Acab  Saat,  or  keeper 
of  the  hour,  because  he  intimated  to  tbe  king  the  proper 
ti  me  for  attendiftg  divine  service.    He  is  still  the  tiun)  ec- 
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cletiastic  in  Ethiopia ;  andi  tincler  the  Abttoai  is  head  of  all 
the  secular  clergy. 

11.  The  Kees  Hatxe,  or  almoner.  This  priest  is  the 
royal  chaplain,  and  anoints  the  N^us  at  his  coronation. 
He  is  still  elected;  and  often  suppmnts  the  jieab  Saat  in 
the  confidence  of  his  master. 

1<2.  The  Tmfat  jizazi,  or  secretary.  There  are  usually 
two  appointed;  one  as  historiographer,  and  another  for 
public  business.  They  are  frequently  monks,  and  have  too 
often  the  prejudices  and  ignorance  of  that  order.  The  regis- 
ter of  royal  grants  and  revenues  is  called  the  deftar. 

The  Ethiopians  pretend  that  these  twelve  offices  were 
the  household  which  accompanied  Menilec  from  Jerusa- 
lem ;  consequently  it  follows  that  they  are  esteemed  very 
honourable. 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  while  the  coimtry  was  yet  un-* 
divided,  eacli  of  these  had  a  numerous  company  of  servants 
attached  to  it ;  and  the  crowti  revenues,  which  were  paid 
mostly  in  kind,  were  parcelled  amongst  them.  The  gover- 
nors of  the  provinces  generally  belonged  to  some  of  these 
het$9  or  houses,  as  they  were  called ;  and.  the  guards  were 
divided  among  them.  In  the  reigns  of  Amda  Siou,  Zera 
Jacob,  and  even  of  David  III.  the  modem  aristocracy  was 
quite  imknown. 

The  Acab  Saat  and  Keese  Hatze,  with  their  deptera,  or 
singing  deacons,  alone  had  easy  access  to  the  king,  llie 
royal  apartments  were  so  constructed  as  to  have  their  tents 
close  joined  to  them  on  the  one  side,  and  those  of  the  wo- 
men on  the  other.  A  wide  circumference  was  railed  in,  and 
hung  ail  around  with  mandalot,  chequered  curtains,  which 
completely  hid  the  pavilions  from  the  camp.  About  twelve 
gates  were  made  in  thi»  railing,  at  which  stood  the.guaids, 
relieving  one  another  by  alternate  warding  and  watching. 

Besides  the  guards  (jan-bet-tabakotch)  there  were  multi* 
tudes  of  euniichs  (jan-darbotch)  and  pages  (dakik  tserach), 
whos^  office  was  to  attend  on  the  women,  and  perform  me* 
nial  services  within  the  palace. 

After  the  reign  of  Baeda  Mariam,  a  considerable  but  gra- 
dual change  took  place  in  the  constitution. 

The  lowest  magistrate  in  this  country  is  called  the  Suum, 
PX  proyost  of  the  bounds^    The  whole  kingdom,  in  the  time 
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of  Amda  Sion,  was  broken  into  very  minute  divisions,  which 
were  governed  by  a  servant  of  the  court,  usually  one  who 
had  held  in  it,  at  some  period  of  his  life,  an  inferior  station. 
The  Mahometan  countries  of  Ifat,  Fatigar,  and  Dawaro, 
alone  deserve  the  name  of  provinces  ;  the  Midre  Bahama- 
gash  was  next  in  dignity,  while  Tigr6,  at  present  the  largest 
in  Habbesh,  was  only  an  inconsiderable  district.  Every  petty 
governor,  or  shiim,  was  obliged  to  collect  the  men  of  his  di- 
vision, and  lead  them,  at  the  end  of  the  summer  rains,  to 
join  the  king.  As  the  court  wintered  in  Shoa,  a  province 
bordering  on  the  Mahometans  of  Adel,  the  northern  coun- 
ties of  Wogarra,  Sir6,  Seraw6,  Tigr6,  and  Midrebahar,  fur- 
nished the  remotest  divisions  of  the  royal  army. 

The  forces  or  militia  of  a  district  were  called  tchewa,  or 
shewa,  soldiers,  but  oftener  zamatch,  or,  m  the  plural,  azi* 
match,  campaigners,  people  for  an  expedition,  from  zamat, 
which  signifies  to  make  a  campaign.  The  governor  of  each 
province  raised  these  on  command,  and  led  them  to  the  gate 
of  the  king's  enclosure,  around  his  tents,  which  is  called,  in 
Amfaaric,  dadje*.  He  uncovered  his  body  down  to  the 
waist,  and  there  prostrated  himself  on  the  ground  at  a  great 
distance,  repeating  it,  till  he  was  conducted,  into  the  royal 
presence,  to  kiss  the  king's  hand,  and  offer  his  services,  in 
the  humblest  manner.  By  him  alone  his  soldiers  had  any 
access  to  the  king*,  on  which  accoimt  he  was  called  JDadj- 
AziMATCH,  the  gate  of  the  troops ;  and  this  word,  now 
commonly  pronounced  Kasmatj,  is  the  modem  title  of  all 
governors  of  provinces  in  Abyssinia. 

Alt  the  departments  of  the  household,  guards,  and  king- 
dom, were  at  one  time  conducted  by  a  number  of  officers 
called  Gueta,  in  the  Amiiaric  language,  a  master.  Those 
who  commanded  districts  were  named  by  their  places,  such 
as  y-Tlgre  mieconen,  die  governor  of  Tigre  ;  Angotras,  that 
of  Angot ;  Bugna-ras,  that  of  Bugna,  and  so  on ;  but  those 
v^ho  commanded  the  guards  (black  spearmen  of  the  Shangal- 
la,  or  of  the  Below6  race)  were  caiied  as  follows  :  Jan-Be- 


*  Dad,  or  dadje,  signifies  a  gate,  or  door,  in  general.  Dcja- 
shie  seems  to  be  the  proper  ^abbreviation  of  Dejazimatch,  an4 
Kasmati  or  Gusmatie,  oif  Kan  or  GaaaaiDiatcb* 
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low^-rasy  the  heid  of  the  Below6  gutirda ;  Jan^chif bft-ras, 
the  head  of  the  jan^darbn,  or  king't  spears,  mostly  carried 
by  eunuchs ;  jaii«^bet*tab&kHraiy  the  heaA  of  the  guards  of 
the  king's  house.  The  pages^  either  slaves  used  in  pritate, 
or  young  nobles,  whose  services  were  required  on  public  oe- 
casioni,  were  all  called  dakik,  or  billatenotch,  boys  or  yotttb«u 
Over  these  was  ati  officer  called  the  Billatena^guetay  master 
of  the  pages,  wbo  sotnetiniei  had  greater  or  less  command, 
according  to  circumstances* 

All  the  pages  and  guards,  both  horse  and  fool,  with  tbeir 
officers,  were  divided  into  bets,  houses,  or  companies,  which 
were  usually  named  from  the  places  in  the  camp  or  the 
palace  where  they  had  been  stationed ;  and  these  names  have 
descended  to  die  king's  regiments  at  this  day.  Thus  one  re-^ 
giment  is  called  Gimja^tj  because  it  was  stationed  at  tftie 
treasary-^house ;  another,  Werh-sacalaf  because  placed  near 
the  court  of  juetice ;  a  third  is  called  jtmboiele,  from  its  hav* 
ing  formerly  belonged  to  Anabasel  in  Amhafa,  ooce  a  state 
prison  of  the  Oaoros ;  Zefam^beif  the  regiment  of  the  ban* 
^uedng  house ;  and  so  on,  according  to  the  names  of  the 
royal  apartments. 

The  Billatlnaguela  takaktn,  or  lesser  billatana  gueta,  was 
diief  of  all  the  hotisehold  servants ;  immediately  under  him 
was  the  Hadug  ras,  the  person  who  governed  the  hadug,  or 
keepers  of  the  treasury,  armoury,  royal  stores,  &c.  which 
were  placed  in  many  tents  in  the  field,  and  in  separate  apart*- 
ments  in  the  palace.  The  revenue,  whether  paid  in  cattle, 
horses,  cloth,  gold,  arms,,  or  any  other  sort  of  goods,  was  cal- 
led giftr  * ;  which  the  Hadug  ras,  by  his  respective  officers, 
received  from  the  shums  ot  kasmatb  of  provinces,  and  account- 
ed for  to  the  billatana  gueta. 

The  ozoroe,  and  many  beis  or  companieB  of  the  kmg'a 
domestics,  had  lands  in  distant  parts  of  the  kingdom,  as- 
signed for  their  support;  hence  many  places  occur  called 
Tarsemba,  Baaldarba^  Gera  Wiaazir,  ikanya  Wizazir^  &C. 
which  occafion  mucb^  confusion  in  describiag  the  coun- 
try. 

Soon  after  the  fM  of  the  empire,  the  smaHt  districts  were 

» 
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*  By  the  Mahometani  called  miry  or  meety* 
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uiiiledy  by  ambidoii  or  royal  favoori  into  great  provieces^ 
over  wfaidi  a  single  kaamati  now  preBides,  having  full  power 
to  raise  its  forces^  collect  its  revenues^  and  administer  justice 
as  lie  pleaaes  '^^  Lands  belonging  to  the  church  and  ozoros 
are  alcMie  eiempted  from  his  jurisdictioni  and  maneged  by  the 
servants  of  the  prbprietors* 

The  king's  judges  are  called  Aiajes;  they  are  six  in  num- 
ber, having  particular  departments  in  the  palace.  They  have 
a  vote  in  civil,  as  well  as  in  criminal  matters.  Every  kas* 
mati  i*  also  a  judge,  and  was  of  old  obliged  to  sit  in  the 
sacala,  to  hear  causes,  whatever  might  be  their  natures 
In  causes  of  eonsequence  a  full  council  is  asiembled  ;  in  or- 
dinary matters,  the  sentence  of  the  common  azajes  is  suffi- 
cient, but  an  appeal  is  open  to  the  king,  if  d^red  by  the 
parties. 

AH  the  household  officers  were  formerly  created  in  pairs^ 
one  for  the  right  hand,  and  another  for  the  left.  The  troops 
or  pages,  under  their  direction,  took  t^^eir  station  in  the 
camp  on  their  respective  sides  of  the  king's  tents ;  and  the 
officers  stood  on  the  right  and  left  hand  of  the  king  in  pub« 
lie. 

As  the  king  generally  elected  a  Billetana-gueta-takakin  f 
for  the  household^  so  he  usually  appointed  two  Bahtwui>- 
BDs,  each  of  whom  was  his  lieutenant-general  over  half  the 
troops  in  the  kingdom*  The  word  signmes  '^  the  only  gate," 
oty  *^  by  hkn  alone  the  gftte,"  as  the  army  had  acceiss  to  the 
sovereign  through  the  medium  of  this  officer  only.  The 
Babtvfaded's  office  may  be  filled  by  a  Kasmati,  and  th^e  are 
certain  lands  and  distuactione  appendages  of  that  honour. 
In  the  time  of  Baeda  Mariam  both  the  Bahtwudeds  were 
killed  id  one  day,  by  the  Mahometans  of  Adel.  The  office 
was,  therefore,  acconnled  unfortunate;  and,  in  succeeding 
rdgns,  a  Has,  or  Generalissimo,  was  appointed  instead  of 
it,  with  plenary  power  ov^r  the  whole  army.  The  name 
of  Bahiwnded  was  not^  however,  abolished ;  it  continues  to 


*This  jurisdiction  repders  an  Abyssinian  governor  of  a  pro- 
vinte  almost  equal  in  power  to  a  feudal  baron.  In  fact  the  cem- 
mand  of  pioTinces  it  now  in  thalt  ceuniry  nearly  hereditary. 

t  See  p.  25.  for  the  description  ef  this  officer* 
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be  given  as  a  title  of  honour  to  a  favourite  goveiuMn-.  Ra» 
Michael,  as  well  as  many  before  his  time,  united  the  two 
o£Sces  in  the  same  person. 

In  a  full  council  of  the  nation,  on  business  of  import- 
ance,  the  king  sits  in  an  alcove  adjoining  to  the  council 
room,  behind  a  lattice  called  shek^shek.  An  o£Scer,  called 
the  Af-negus,  or  mouth  of  the  kipg^  carries  to  him  the  deli- 
berations, and  receives  his  answer.  Some  of  the  counsellors 
have  a  right  to  sit ;  others  are  obliged  to  vote  standing.  The 
inferior  members  vote  first,  rising  in  gradation  to  the  Ras  and 
the  King.  .    . 

1.  Shalakas  *,  that  command  the  principal  Bets,  or  rai- 
ments. 

2.  The  Shahka  that  regulates  the  troops  within  the  city. 

3.  liiie  lAk-magwasSf  or  master  of  the  king's  mule;  an  of- 
fice of  considerable  honour. 

4.  The  Dedj-^Lzajty  or  judge  of  the  king's  gate,  who  de- 
termines the  causesb  of  the  guards. 

5.  The  Baal  ambelras  (Palambaras)  master  of  the  king's 
black  horse,  or  cavalry. 

6.  The  Badferund  of  the  lAon- house.  It  was  customary  to 
have  four  lions  accompanying  the  royal  camp  in  all  its  move- 
ments. The  place  where  they  were  stationed  was  near  the 
common  prison.  The  oversea  of  this  has  command  over  the 
Debria  bet  hai'ts,  the  officers  who  superintend  executions. 

7 .  The  Badjerund  of  the  Zefan  bet,  or  grand  presence  cham- 
ber, who  keeps  the  crown,  and  oversees  the  decoration  of  the 
royal  apartments*  His  servants,  who  are  the  actors  in  cere* 
monies  and  processions,  are  called  baaMiege,  tsashargot^  and 
iteagerd. 

8.  The  Negade  B^k,  bead  of  all  the  strangers  at  Gcuidary 
who  oversees  that  part  of  the  revenue  arismg  from  the  taxes 
and  customs  on  foreign  merchandise ;  and  regulates  the  Ma- 
hometan traders  and  traffic. 

9*  and  10.  The  Gera  azimatch  aud  Kanya  azmatch,  oc 


*  Yshah-alaka,  captain  of  a  thousand.  Amh.— >The  list  is 
taken  from  the  MS.  Annals  of  Abyssinia^  Vol.  IV.  life  of  Yasous 
I. ;  and  Vol.  y •  life  of  Bacufifa. 
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Geroimati  and  Kanasmati,  two  officers,  the  former  for  the 
left,  the  latter  for  the  right  hand.  The  Kanasmati  votes  last, 
as  being  more  honourable  ihan  the  other.  They  are  the  two 
lieutenants  of  the  BiUatana  gueta,  or  master  of  the  household, 
and  command  the  king's  guards  under  his  direction. 

10.  The  Billatana^gueta  Takakm,  grand  master  of  the 
household  servants ;  commander  in  chief  of  the  guards  ;  and 
receiver-general  of  the  revenue,  which  is  collected  by  the  ffn- 
dugs,  under  their  Ras,  from  the  Sbums  and  Kasmati's  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom. 

1 ).  The  Zin-darba  Jlzye,  or  judge  of  the  eunuchs,  who 
has  jurisdiction  over  the  bodyservants ;  he  has  also  the  con- 
troul  of  those  matters  which  concern  all  the  menial  slaves. 

12.  The  Tarsemba  Jf;2r«;e,  or  Debna  Wizazer,  the  judge 
ef  the  Ozoros  or  Nobles.  He  decides  affairs  relating  to 
privileges  and  honours,  and  assigns  the  reward  given  to  such 
as  have  performed  actions  of  distinction.  His  servants  are 
called  Dimshmha,  from  a  stripe  of  red  leather  they  wear 
around  their  heads. 

13,  14,  \5f  l6.  The  ybur  ^42:a;es>  or  king's  judges ;  two 
on  the  right,  and  two  on  the  left.  Ilieseare  the  stated  bench 
(umber)  in  all  ordinary  causes,  ecclesiastical,  civil,  and  cri* 
minal.  Two  of  them  are  called  GerUi  and  Kanya  Wmt 
Azaje,  who  are  the  king's  attorneys  general  in  criminal  pro- 
secutions. These  are  always  the  most  eminent  for  experi- 
ence and  discernment. 

17i  18.  The  two  Tsqfat  Tazazi,  secretaries,  who  keep  the 
records  of  the  kingdom,  and  write  the  annals  of  their  sove- 
reign. The  treasury- book  is  called  by  the  Abyssinians,  Deb- 
dekon,  and,  by  the  Mahometans,  Deftar. 

19*  The  fVttst  Azaje,  or  Rak  Masery;  the  of&cer  who  has 
the  chaise  of  superintending  the  king's  bread,  which  is  prepar- 
ed for  the  household,  of  fine  flour  from  Dembea.  The  quan<* 
tity  which  annually  comes  to  Gondar  for  that  purpose  is  cal- 
led the  Hatze  Kolla,  king's  food. 

£0.  '1  he  Basha,  an  officer  introduced  by  Melee  Segued 
in  imitation  of  the  Tuiks,  with  whose  customs  he  was  gblig* 
ed  to  become  acquainted.  The  function,  of  the  person  so 
called,  was  to  command  the  Mahometan  musqueteers,  then 
introduced  into  the  household  troops.     He  has  the  rank  of 
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Kadmftti,  or  governor ;  And  is  usually  a  geatldman  of  approv- 
ed valour,  who  beads  a  division  of  the  infantry. 

21.  The  Ttrf4am  of  Damot  (register  of  the  cattle)*  This 
is  the  Kflsmati;  a  high  officer  that  commands  the  Gdlla,  set* 
tied  there  by  Yasous  the  Great  He  pretends  to  the  right 
of  chief  of  all  the  Tche^a^  or  militia,  which  fines  his  place 
iti  the  grand  conneil  of  the  kingdom. 

Oajam^Naga^h  (the  Kasmati  of  Gojam),  who  clakna  the 
hereditary  right  of  Melak  Melakat^  gaieral  of  the  king's  ge^ 
nerals,  in  consequence  of  which  he  holds  this  rank. 

£5.  Tz^am  Amhara;  the  Kasmati  of  Amhara,  who 
pretends  that  he  is  Beter-yarche,  a  patriarch ;  by  which  is 
meant,  in  Habbesb,  a  leading  ecclesiastic,  or  chief  man  of  any 
khid. 

24*  Begemder  Dadj-azimatch ;  the  Kasmati  of  B^em<« 
der,  who  sits  in  this  rank,  in  right  of  his  beii^  Lik-cahenat 
za  Warwar,  chief  of  the  clergy  of  Warwav,  in  that  province,  t 

25.  Samen^agaf^ira,  the  Uovemor  of  Samen,  who  takes 
place  of  the  foregoing,  because  he  was  allowed  to  sit  before 
Aleiti  Segued,  or  FacilidaSi  That  king  was  Kastoati  of  Sa- 
men when  he  came  to  the  ciown,  and  bestowed  this  honour 
on  bis  pro^ce  and  successors. 

26.  Tigre^Maconenf  the  Governor  of  Tigre.  He  sits  in 
the  king's  presence,  in  right  of  his  being  Nebr-ad  of  Axum>  or 
keeper  of  the  book  of  the  law ;  an  office  derived  from  the 
fabulous  history  of  Meniiec.  He  drinka  out  of  a  golden 
cup. 

€7*  The  Aeab  Saat,  keeper  of  the  Hour,  the  behest  ec- 
clesiastical d^ntty  in  Abyssinia.  The  Abuna,  though  nom»- 
nally  head  of  the  church,  is  the  mere  pageant  of  this  pries^ 
who  intrigues  at  court,  and  leads  thesecultt'  clergy  in  the  same 
way  that  the  Itchegue,  to  be  mentioned  hereafter,  doe»  tfa^ 
regular. 

2B.  The  BiUatanorgueia  T^lalac^  the  lieuteDant^eaoid 
of  the  Ras,  or  Betwuded,  who^  under  him,  commands  tiMr 
troops  of  die  whole  kingdom.  He  is  generally  nominated 
by  the  Ras,  and  then  coatirmed  by  tfa«  kiag. 

29.  The  Bms  or  Bdmuded*.    There  were  formerly  tw» 
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*  Written  Bahtwuded,  or  Betwuded,  and  pronounced  Betudet. 
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Betwodedft ;  one  on  the  righti  and  one  on  the  kft,  who  were 
alwtyd  govemors  of  riie  beit  provinces  in  the  kingdom*  At 
present^  it  h  ttdnal  to  appoint,  at  pieasure^  the  governor  of 
Amhara^  Oofant,  Damot^  or  Begemder^  Betwuded,  who 
takes  his  place  next  to  the  Ras^  in  consequence  of  his  tid#. 
The  Rm,  as  in  Mkhaers  time,  cft/en  unites  both  ofiees  in 
bis  own  person,  along  with  the  government  of «  principal 
province.  But  whoever  is  Betwuded^  the  Ras  is  his  supe- 
rior, and  can  order  him  to  appear  with  bis  army  when  he 
pleases.  The  three  dignities  of  Tigre-maconen,  Betwuded, 
and  Ras,  made  Michael  Sohftl  the  greatest  subject  in  Abya- 
sinia. 

The  Kino,  who  gives  his  vote  last  of  all,  by  the  Af-ne« 
gus,  from  behind  the  Shekshek,  and  is  swayed,  in  genera)^ 
by  the  majority  of  his  coonciL 

Such  is  the  order  and  list  of  the  Abyssiaian  Council^  as 
established  at  this  day.  But  there  are  many  governors  of 
provinces,  which  nre  now  lost  to  the  Oalla  and  Mahometans, 
whose  names  are  foond  in  history ;  and  there  are  several  who 
govern  rich  districts,  that  have  no  vote  in  council. 

Angot,  Bagna,  Oedm,  Dawaro,  Bali,  Gan,  Ifat,  Marra- 
bet,  Fatigar,  We^e,  Gumar,  Babai^mo,  Suf-gamo,  Buza* 
ma,  Cambat,  or  Hadea,  Gombo,  Gaa2,  Mugar,  Gurague, 
Gafat,  Narea,  Shat,  Zet,  Contsh,  and  Biaamo,  were  once  all 
Subject  to  Habbesh«  The  titles  of  some  of  the  governors 
were  the  Ango^ras,  Bugna-^as,  Dawaro-Grade,  (the  people 
Mahometans,)  6an*sham,  Ifat  Walasma^  Fatigar-asgua, 
Gedma-katen,  Gurague-sbum,  Gafatpshum,  Cambat,  or 
Hadea  Nagasfa,  and  Nareanagash,  who  to  this  day  maintains 
a  kind  of  alliance  with  Abyssinia.  These  provrnces  wore 
the  settle  of  the  greatest  esiploils  and  final  disgrace  o#  the 
Abys^nian  name.  '  The  court,  in  those  ttmes^  resided  ia 
Sfaoa;  the  Tseftam  of  which,  Amha-Yaeoas,  has  now  ren^ 
dered  himseK'  neatly  independent,  and  has  no  seat  m  the 
council.  Gtiragu6  and  Oafat  are^  stfU  in  subjection  to  the 
govemerr  of  Datnot,  who  comasands  tbe  Eleman  and  Dense 
Galla,  and  the  other  inbabftanite  of  these  regiona.  Walaka, 
a  province  between  Shoa  and  Amhara,  is  filled  vritb  the 
Wooto  Galla,  by  the  c^Mmivance  of  the  Shoa*tsellam. 

The  governor  of  Dembea  is  called  Caniiim;  and  it  is  an 
appanage  of  the  lii%  or  Ras's  Utrntrafi,  an  olBeer  ta  be 
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moitioned  afterwards.  Kuara,  to  the  west  of  the  lake  of 
Dembea,  and  Walkayt  and  Tsegad^,  to  the  north  of  it,  have 
governors,  with  the  title  of  Kasmati  and  Nagareets,  (kettle* 
drums,)  the  insignia  of  every  separate  province ;  but  these 
Kasmatts  have  no  vote  in  the  council  of  the  nation. 

There  is  an  officer  who  superintends  the  revenues  of 
Agow-midre,  called  jlgowmiziketf  recorder  of  the  Agows; 
and  anotlier,  who  manages  the  affairs  of  Maitsha,  the  country 
of  the  Djawi  Galla,  whose  title  is  Ibaba^axaje* 

Having  reckoned  up  the  principal  men  in  office,  in  the 
Abyssinian  government,  it  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  the 
general  name  for  the  governors  of  provinces  is  Meconen,  or 
judgefli,  all  of  them  posssessing  judicial  powers;  that  of  the 
officers,  who  have  command,  but  not  jurisdiction,  is  licaonte, 
chiefs  or  leaders.  The  superiors  of  the  churches,  the  Itche- 
gue,  or  graad^prior  of  the  monks,  the  Acab  Saat,  Kes-hatze, 
and  the  ordinary  judges,  with  all  the  great  officers  of  the  pa- 
lace, are  included  under  the  latter  denomination. 

The  superior  of  the  clergy,  belonging  to  a  particular 
church,  is  called  Alaka ;  he  is  appointed  by  the  crown. 
The  bead  of  the  king's  own  clergy,  who  used  tO' attend  him 
in  die  field,  and  have  their  churchy  or  tent  erected  near  his 
enclosure  in  the  camp,  is  called  Lik^debtera.  The  Abuna 
formerly  attended  the  .king  in  his  campaigns ;  and  claimed  a 
conttiderable  share  of  jurisdiction,  in  matters  regarding  the 
lands  and  vassals  of  the  church,  as  well  as  in  affairs  of  religion. 
Now,  however,  his  power  is  closely  restricted  to  cases  which 
are  provided  for  by  the  written  laws  of  the  church ;  and  the 
king  makes  his  Hadug«ras  keep  a  person  in  the  house  of  the 
primate  to  levy  a  tribute. on  his  revenues. 

The  ceremonies  performed  at  the  creation  of  Abyssiniaa, 
great  cMfficers  are  singular,  and  throw  considerable  light  on 
the  national  character.  Before  the  war  of  Adel,  and  the  di- 
vision of  the  empire  in  the  reign  of  David  HI.  all  was  splen* 
dour  and  ceremony.  Gold  wrought  into  chains,  cups,  and 
other  articles  of  use  and  luxury,  was  every  where  common ; 
the  finest  brocades,  silk,  and  cotton  cloths,  were  worn  by  the 
king's  servants;  the  apartments  in  the  palace  and  camp  were 
ornamented  with  the  most  precious  metals,  and  with  beds  of 
state,  called  menstaffs ;  they  were  hung  with  the  richest  In- 
dian stuffir,  and  paved  with  die  finest  carpets  of  Persia.    All 
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Ae  great  officers  of  &e  crown  ate  out  of  vessels  of  gold  and 
silver ;  and  most  of  their  furniture  displayed  the  utmost  height 
of  barbaric  pomp. 

A  KasnuUi  (governor)  is  made  in  public  generally  at  the 
Adebebaye,  or  market*place  of  Gondar.  The  servants  of  the 
king,  under  the  direction  of  the  Badjerund  of  the  Zeffanbet, 
put  around  his  head  the  Ras  Werk,  a  circle  of  gold,  and  clothe 
him  with  the  Kaftan,  a  white  robe,  sometimes  lined  with 
blue.  The  Abyssinian  MS.  mentions  another  gift,  by- the 
words  sinomu  mai,  the  meaning  of  which  is  uncertain,  but 
seems  to  be  a  pitcher  for  water.  One  of  the  people  employ* 
ed  in  the  ceremony  then  proclaims  hiin,  in  the  following 
manner:  **  Hear,  hear,  hear!  We  make  our  servant*** 
Kasmati  of  »"    The   kettle-drums   immediately  beat; 

the  trumpets  are  sounded  ;  those  who  are  present  raise  loud 
shouts  of  congratulation.  He  is  then  mounted  on  a  horse 
of  the  king's  splendidly  caparisoned,  and  rides  to  the  outer 
gate  of  the  palace,  where,  alighting,  he  is  admitted  into  the 
presence-chamber;  and,  after  having  prostrated  himself  on 
the  ground,  kisses  the  king's  hand.  He  is  conducted  out 
with  sendic,  nagareet,  and  nesserkano ;  that  is,  with  the  royal 
standard  flying  before  him,  and  the  drums  and  music  above 
mentioned. 

The  basha  is  also  invested  with  the  Ras  Werk  and  Kaf- 
tan. He  receives  gold  chains  for  his  legs  and  arms,  called 
amber  werk  and  ziuar,  with  a  gold-hilted  sword,  and  a  sha- 
sha,  a  kind  of  turban,  wound  about  his  head.  He  is  pre- 
sented to  the  king  on  the  throne,  and  allowed  to  sit  at  the 
foot  of  it,  with  carpets  spread  under  his  feet.  He  is  there 
served  with  diink  in  a  golden  cup ;  after  which,  he  is  con- 
ducted by  all  the  nobles  and  army  at  Gondar,  in  full  proces- 
sion, to  the  house  allotted  to  his  office.  The  musqueteers, 
with  sendic,  nagareet,  and  nesserkano,  fire  repeated  peals  of 
musquetry  ;  and  the  rejoicing  in  this,  as  indeed  in  all  cases* 
of  that  nature,  is  noisy,  and  riotous  beyond  description. 

All  the  great  officers  are  invested  in  this  manner,  differing, 
however,  in  the  degree  of  honour  which  is  paid  to  their  res- 
pective «ranks.  The  tenor  of  the  proclamation  is  the  same. 
It  is  the  perpetual  custom  of  ^e  king,  to  bestow  new  robes 
and  other  articles  of  dress,  not  on  the  nobility  alone,  but  on 
every  person  in  his  court  or  army,  who  has  performed  ainy 
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left^  reaching  to  the  fit  phires  zag^ra,  or  front  of  the  cavalry, 
a  lai^e  space  at  the  west  end  of  the  camp;  On  the  exterior 
flank  of  these  horse,  towards  the  north,  the  Betwudet,  that 
commanded  the  troops  ofBegemder,  or  rather  half  the  forces 
of  Ethiopia,  encamped  his  men  all  around  the  cavalry^  from 
the  king's  tents  to  the  Jii  phires,  or  west  end  of  the  camp. 
In  the  left  fit  phires,  encamped  the  Palambaras,  as  being 
master  of  the  horse ;  and  before  him,  nearei^'  the  east,  the 
aisnafo  dimshasha,  or  master  of  the  mules.  The  azajes  and 
licaonte  of  the  left  hand  had  their  station  near  the  church  of 
St  Mary,  to  the  eastward  of  the  master  of  the  mules,  where 
was  also  that  of  the  Acab  saat.  Between  the  church  and  the 
station  of  the  Palambaras  were  the  abodes  and  shops  of  the 
lower  orders,  that  served  the  army  with  provisions,  hydromel, 
and  similar  articles  of  use  and  luxury.  Great  numbers  of 
common  women,  artists,  and  idle  people,  had  their  respec- 
tive places  in  this  quarter  of  the  camp,  both  on  the  right  and 
left. 

On  the  right  side,  behind  the  Itegh^,  and  also  on  her  right 
hand,  encamped  the  Wizazir,  or  branches  of  the  royal  fami- 
ly, viz.  all  the  sons  of  the  king  allowed  to  reside  in  the  camp; 
and  such  noblemen  as  were  descended  from  the  royal  family 
by  ozoros,  or  daughters;  occupying  from  the  ltegh6,  or 
queen's  tents,  to  the  rear  of  the  right  hand  horse,  in  the 
right  koulef  pitched  the  Kanasmati,  with  the  large  korban, 
or  room,  for^keeping  the  furniture  of  the  church  of  Bad- 
maskal,  or  the  cross,  which  stood  on  his  right  hand  with  the 
numerous  tents  of  its  debtera,  or  clergy.  These  were  pitch- 
ed along  the  interior  flank  of  the  right  hand  cavalry  to  its  fit 
phires,  or  front,  a  large  space  so  called  on  the  west,  side  of 
the  camp.  On  its  exterior  flank,  all  around  on  the  south 
side,  encamped  the  Betwudet,  that  governed  Gyam,  with 
half  the  troops  of  the  empire.  In  the  fit  phires  of  the  right 
hand  were  a  body  of  horse,  armed  in  the  Turkish. manner; 
to  the  eastward  of  which  were  the  lower  orders  as  on  ihe 
other  side.  The  azajes  and  licacmte  of  the  right,  with  the 
Abtina  and  his  clergy;  had  their  station: near  the  church  of 
the  holy  cross. 

In  this  arrangement  of  die  camp,  ao  equal  distribution  of 
the  nobles  and  ^oops  was  made  to  the  right  hand  and  the 
left  behind  the  king's  inclosure.    None  of  die  tents  project*^ 
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€d  before  the  royal  station  ;  but  a  large  empty  space  was 
reserved  io  front  of  it,  not  to  be  entered  by  any  without  po- 
sitive orders,  i^boiit  two  shots  of  a  cross-bow  from  the 
eastern  gate  of  the  kill's  Indosure  was  the  Saccala,  a  large 
square  tent,  with  12  low  iron  seats,  six  on  the  one  side^,  and 
six  on  the  other  of  a  large  one,  breast  high,  which  repre* 
aented  tbat.of  the  king.  Alvarez  asserts,  that  the  judges.did 
not  sit  on  these,  hot  on  the  grass,  to  hear  the  causes  before 
them.  Jn  the  reign  of  David,  the  B^twudets  were  the  chief 
judges  m  the  Saccala,  and  carried  the  opinion  of  the  rest  to 
tbe  dadje,  or  king's  gate,  whence  the  concluding  sentence  was 
given  from  behind  the  curtains.  At  present,  the  council  is 
seldom  full ;  and  the  judges  stand  at.  a  table,  in  the  direction 
of  the  right  and  left  side  of  the  empty  chair  at  the  head  of  it. 
The  king's  vote  is  brought  by  the  Af-oegus  from  an  adja>- 
cent  alcove. 

When  the  judges  were  assembled  in  die.  Saccala,  before 
they  proceeded  to  business,  they  began  with  a  prayer,  or 
hymn,  said  to  be  composed  by  Jared,  the  Abuna,  under 
Oebramascal,  about  A.  D.  660.  After  pronouncing  often, 
in  a  Solemn  tone,  and  after  iong^auses,  the  word  Halieluia, 
they  cfaaunted  these  sentences  : — 

"  From  the  day  of  vengeance,  from  the  day  of  doom, 

How  shall  the  soul  escape? 
When  the  mother  cannot  save  her  child,  and  the 
enrth  shall  surrender  her  prisoners. 

How  shall  the  soul  escape  i 
When  the  Father  shall  put  on  the  robe  of  retribu- 
tion, and  clothe  himself  with  the  garment  of  ven- 
geance. 

How  shall  the  soul  escape  i 
When  the  assembly  shall  accuse  us  with  terrors,  when 
our  deeds  shall  be  opened,  and  spread  out,  and  all 
that  we  have  done  shall  be  read. 

How  shall  the  soul  escape  ? 
When  our  Lord  shall  sit  on  the  Mount  oi  Olives,  on 
the  day  of  the  Sabbath;  and* all  his  disciples  be- 
side him  ;  what  shall  amfiey  the  people,  when  he 
shall  have  mercy  on  the  poor,  and  on  him  who  has 
done  right  r  • 
VOL.  IU«  € 
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The  prayer  is  repeated  thrice  by  all  the  Azajes,  who  joia 
\iFith  the  Serach  Massery  in  this  preliminary  formula^.  U'hey 
thtjn  hear  a  kind  of  practical  explanation  of  it  from  the  same 
officer,  after  which  the)  proceed  to'  business.  The  Betwudet, 
or  RaSy  has  a  right  to  judge  sitting;  his  lieutenant,  the  Billa* 
teua  gueta  talaiac,  stands.  .  Jn  modern  times,  the  great  offir 
cers  (Mecoueu)  seldom  appear  in  the  Saccala,  wh^re  the 
common  Azaje  and  Umber,  with  a  few  of  the  Licaonte,  ad- 
minister justice  under  the  controul  of  the  king.  Absolutely 
dependent  on  him  for  subsistence,  liberty,  and  life,  no 
juiiges  in  the  world  are  more  subject  to  the  will  of  the  mo- 
narch. 

At  a  considerable  distance  beyond  the  Saccala,  on  the 
nght  and  left  of  it,  were  the  two  prisons  (Menges  bet),  in 
which  ihe  accused  were  kept  in  chains,  and  guarded  accord- 
ing to  the  importance  of  the  crimes  with  which  they  were 
charged.  Near  these  tents,  but  further  to  the  east,  were 
those  of  the  two  Betwudets,  or  chief  justices,  on  the  right 
aiKl  left  hand,  having  a  church  between  them  appropriated 
to  the  judge.  £astward  of  the  church  were  chained  four 
lions,  in  a  place  called  Anbasa-bet,  which  were  constantly 
led  along  when  the  kmg  marched.  These  were  a  very  an- 
tient  pait  of  the  retinue  of  ilie  sovereigns  of  Axum,  where 
they  were  kept  in  the  d»ys  of  Cosmas  Indoplaustes ;  and  the 
place  of  the  Anbasa-bet,  is  siiU  distinguished  .in  the  ruins  of 
that  city.  I'hat  the  Itor  has  long  been  accounted  a  symbol 
of  power  is  generally  known  ;  the  custom  mentioned  here, 
and  the  names  of  Anbasa  Wudeni,  Wanag  Seguid,  &c.  shew 
how  much  the  opinion  was  prevalent  in  £thiopia.  The  loy* 
al  standard  of  Abyssinia  displays  the  lion  of  the  tribe  of  Ju* 
dah,  to  indicate  the  descent  of  its  kings  from  David  ;  a  fic- 
tion by  which  the  clergy  flattered  the  vanity  of  the  monarch, 
and   preserved  a  relic  of  a  custom  older  than  the  aera  ojf 

Christianity* 

Jbar  bt)ond  the  lions,  but  still  in  front  of  the  king*s  tents, 
Mas  a  church,  and  a  gabeia,  or  market-place  appropriated  to 
Christians,  viho  sold  there  all  kinds  of  provisions.  In  this 
they  observed  the  distinptiou  between  clean  and  unclean 
beasts  ;  a  part  of  the  Jewish  law  which  is  still  scrupt^lously 
retained  in  Habbesh.  All  Mahometans  and  infidels  v\  ere 
excluded  from  this  market ;  having  a  separate  one  for  them* 
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selves,  under  the  inspection  of  the  Negad6  R&s.  Though 
the  greatest  and  wealthiest  merchants  in  the  kingdom^  they 
have  no  domestic  intercourse  with  the  Christians  at  this  day ; 
they  live  at  Gondar,  in  the  lower  town,  which  was  assigned 
them  by  Facilidas  and  Hannes  I. ;  and  eating  or  drinking  , 
with  them/  or  of  any  thing  which  they  have  prepared,  is  rec- 
koned equal  to  a  renunciation  of  Christianity. 

Such  was  the  form  of  the  camp  in  the  time  of  David  III. 
and  his  grandson  Melee  Segued.     i\t  this  day  they  follow 
the  plan  of  former  ages,  as  far  as  occasion  requires  ;  though 
the  whole  forces  and  nobles  of  Habbesh  seldom  meet  in  one 
encampment.     The  towns  were  originally  standing  camps^ 
having  cottages  raised  of  earth  and  canes  to  shelter  the  army 
from  the  rains  in  the  wet  season.     The  respective  parts  of  a 
camp  were  long  visible  in  Gondar,  which  was  chosen  by  Fa- 
cilidas for  the  winter  station  of  his  court.     Claudius  is  said 
to  have  first  erected  a  medin'*^,  or 'fixed  residence,  to  which 
he  was  invited  by  the  beauties  of  European  architecture, 
contrary  to  the  will  of  his  subjects,  who  considered  the  per^ 
petual  movement  of  the  camp  as  the  greatest  defence  against 
their  barbarous  invaders.     Jacob  resided  at  C<^a ;  Susneus 
at  Dancaz  and  Gorgora.     Facilidas  deserted  the  palace  of 
his  father,  and  built  a  house  at  Gondar ;  rendering  by  thb 
Coga  and    Dancaz  so  obscure,  that  they  are  not  noticed  in 
Mr  Briice's  map.     Hannes  and  Yasous  Tallak  both  conti- 
nued in  the  same  place,  which  consequently  became  the  re- 
sidence of  much  people,  and  at  last  the  capital  of  the  whole 
kingdom  f. 


•  MS.  Annal.  Abyss.  Vol.  II.  life  of  Claud. 

t  For  the  order  of  the  camp  in  the  time  of  David,  see  Viaggio 
nella  Ethiop.  di  Don  F.  Alvarez,  in  Ramusio's  Collect,  cap. 
120—128.;  and  Ethiop.  MS.  pref.  to  the  Chronicle,  which,  a- 
long  with  detached  hints  in  the  Annals,  proves  that  it  is  still  ob- 
served. On  the  household;  see  MS.  pref.  to  the  Chronicle ;  the 
MS.  appendix  to  the  lives  of  Baeda  Mariam,  and  Iscander ;  the 
lives  of  the  kings  in  the  MS.  Annals,  passim ;  and  Ludol^s  Ethio- 
pia history  and  dictionaries.— -E. 
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ANNALS  OF  ABYSSINIA,  TRANSLATED  FRQM  THE  ORIGIt 
NAL  * ;     CONTAINING    THE     HISTOBY    OF    ABYSSINIA^ 

.  FROM  THB  R&SipRATION  OF  THE  LINE  OF  SOLOMOlt 
TO  THB  DEATH  OF  SOCINIOS,  AND  THE  DOWNFALL  0* 
THE  ROMISH  RELIGION  IN  ABYSSINIA. 
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ICON  AMLAC. 

From  1268  to  1283. 


Line  qf  Solomon  restored  under  this  Prince — ffft 
continues  the  Royal  Residence  in  Shoa — Tecla 
Haifiumout  dies-^Reasons  for  the  Fabrication  of 
the  supposed  Nicene  Canon. 

Although  the  multiplicity  of  names  assumed  by  the 
kings  of  Abyssinia,  and  the  confusion  occasioned  by 
dils  custom,  fiaye  n^ore  than  qnce  be^n  complained  of 


*  The  sources  fromi^hich  the  following  history  of  Abyssinia 
are  drawn^  have  been  pointed  ou#  already.     But* though  it  is  easy 
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in  the  foregoing  sheets,  we  have  here  a  pxince  that  is 
an  exception  to  the  practice,  otherwise  very  general* 
Icon  Amiac  is  the  only  name  by  which  we  know  the 
first  prince  of  the  race  of  Solomon,  now  fully  restored 
to  his  dominions,  after  a  long  exile  his  ramily  had 
suiFcred  by  the  treason  of  Judith.  The  significadon 
of  his  name  is,  ^*  Let  him  be  made  our  sovereign  ;'' 
and  it  is  apparently  that  which  he  took  upon  his  in- 
auguradon  or  accession  to  the  throne :  his  name  of 
bapdsm,  with  the  popular  or  by-name,  are  therefore 
both  lost. 


to  transfer,  into  our  language,  the  principal  facts  in  the  Habbesine 
histories,  it  is  no  ordinary  task,  to  give  an  idea  of  the  style  in 
which  these  are  composed.  The  plan  of  them  is  taken  from  the 
Jewish  Chronicles ;  and  the  writers,  being  generally  churchman, 
fill  up  their  pages  with  long  pious  declamations ;  texts  of  Holy 
Writ ;  and  trivial,  nay  sometimes  blasphemous,  comparisons  of 
lh«ir  kings  and  generals,  to  the  principal  characters  in  the  Scrips 
luret  and  sacred  legends.  After  the  fictitious,  or  at  least  imperfect, 
lUt  of  kings,  who  preceded  Icon  Aralac,  whicii  is  copied  into  every 
€hroi\icle,  the  Abyssinians  enter  on  the  kings  of  Shoa,  of  the  antient 
\\\\^  restored  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  But, 
txtt^pting  the  Adeline  war  df  Amda  Sion,  alarge  fragment  of  which 
h  preserved,  and  translated  in  this  volume,  and  the  reigns  of 
2era  Jacob,  and  Baeda  Mariam,  very  few  particulars  are  known 
respecting  tlie  intermediate  kings.  The  annals  of  these  princes 
were  destroyed  with  the  churches,  and  most  of  the  antient  records 
of  the  kingdom,  by  the  Mahometans  of  Adel,  in  the  disastrous 
reign  <^  David  III.  The  history  of  Amda  Sion's  war  with  the^ 
Inddels  occupies  22  pages  in  quartp,  closely  written,  in  the  MS. 
volume*  Though  no  date  is  added,  it  seems  to  have  been  compo- 
sed under  the  reign  of  Zera  Jacob.  It  is  not  divided  into  chapters ; 
but  the  beginnings  of  the  paragraphs  are  written  witb  red  ink,  a 
usual  Abyssinian  oniament.  It  concludes  with  a  prayer  for  ym 
that  has  written,  and  caused  it  to  be  written ;  and  that  he  who 
shall  read  or  translate  it  may  have  his  name  written  by  the  Lord 
in  the  book  of  life  for  ever  and  ever.  The  rest  of  the  facts  are 
taken  from  the  smaller  chronicle  ;  from  which  also  is  extracted  the 
account  of  Icon  Amlac  and  Igba  Sion.— £. 
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Although  now  restored  to  the  complete  possession 
of  his  ancient  dominions,  the  king  was  too  wise  to 
leave  all  at  once  his  dutiful  kingdom  of  Shoa,  and  re* 
turn  to  Tigrfe.  He  continued  to  make  Tegulat,  the 
capital  of  Shoa,  the  seat  of  his  empire,  and  reigned 
diere  fifteen  years. 

In  the  1 4th  year  of  Icon  Amiac,  his  great  benefac- 
tor, Abuna  Tecla  Haiihanout,  founder  of  the  order 
of  monks  of  Debra  Libanos,  and  restorer  of  the  royal 
family,  died  at  that  monastery  in  high  reputation,  and 
at  a  very  advanced  age.  He  was  the  last  Abyssinian 
ordained  Abuna ;  and  this  sufficiently  shews  the  date 
of  that  canon,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  falsely 
ascribed  to  the  council  of  Nicea. 

Though  Le  Grande,  and  some  others,  have  pretend- 
ed to  be  in  doubt  at  what  time,  and  for  what  reason, 
this  canon  was  made,  I  think  the  reason  very  plain, 
which  fixes  it  to  the  time  of  Tecla  Haimanout,  as  well 
as  shews  it  to  be  a  forgery  of  the  church  of  Ethiopia, 
no  doubt  with  the  counsel  and  advice  of  this  great 
statesman,  their  Abuna.  Egypt  was  fallen  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Saracens  ;  the  Coptic  patriarch, 
and  all  the  Christians  of  the  church  of  Alexandria, 
were  their  slaves  or  servants ;  but  the  Abyssinians 
were  free  and  independent,  both  in  church  and  state, 
and  a  mortal  hatred  had  followed  the  conquest  from 
a  variety  of  causes,  of  which  the  persecution  of  the 
Christians  in  Egypt  was  none  of  the  least.  As  it  was 
probable  that  these  reasons  would  increase  daily,  the 
consequence  which  promised  to  follow  inevitably,  was, 
that  the  Abyssinians  would  not  apply  to  dexandna, 
or  Cairo,  for  a  metropolitan  sent  by  the  Mahometans, 
but  would  choose  a  head  of  their  own,  and  so  becomie 
altogether  independent  of  the  chair  of  St  Mark.  As 
they  were  cut  oflF  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  seas, 
and  deserts  almost  inaccessible,  as  they  wanted  books, 
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aod  were  every  dfty  rebadog  m  4i8ciptiiie,  total  ite- 
rance was  likely  to  follow  thar  separation  from  diteir 
primitive  church,  and  this  could  not  end  but  in  a  re- 
lapse into  Pagsmism,  or  in  their  emJMracing  the  religim. 
of  Mahomet* 

The  prohibition  of  making  any  of  thdbr  country" 
men  Abuna,  secured  them  always  a  man  of  foreign 
education  and  attachments  to  fill  this  importani  sMr 
tion,  and  thus  secured  the  dependence  ctf  the  Abyssir 
nians  upon  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria.  This  is  what 
I  judge  probable ;  for  I  have  already  iavMuably  ^hewn,. 
that  it  is  impossible  this  canon  could  be  one  of  the 
first  general  Council ;  and  its  being  in  Andnc,  vad 
conceived  in  very  barbarous  terms,  sufficiently  evinces 
that  it  was  farged  for  some  particular  purpose. 


! 
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IGBA  SlOtl. 


From  lSt3  to  1319. 


Quick  Smscemon  of  Frmces^^Memoirs  ^  time 

Reigns  d^bctive^ 

To  Icon  Amlac  succeeded  Igha  Sion,  aud  after  him 
five  other  princes,  his  brothers,  Bahar  Segu^d#  Tz^enaf 
SegAied,  Jan  Segued,  Ha$eb  Araad^  wd  Kedem  Se- 
gued, all  in  five  years.  So  quick  a  succ^ssioA  in  sp 
short  a  period  seeuis  to  mark  very  jiu^ettied  times  *• 
Whether  it  was  a  civil  war  which  brought  these  reigns 
to  so  speedy  a  conclusion,  or  the  Mooiish  states  io 
Adel  had  grown  in  power,  and  fought  succes^fjaUy  ^r 
gainst  them,  we  do  not  know.  One  thing  only  i?  cer- 
tain, that  no  molestation  was  offered  by  the  late  royal 
family  of  Lasta,  who  continued  in  peace,  and  firm  in  the 
observation  of  their  treaty.  A  civil  war  among  the 
brothers  was  probably  the  occasion  of  the  quick  suc- 
cession of  so  many  princes  ;  and  that  in  the  time  when 
the  kingdom  was  weakened  by  this  calamity,  the  states 
of  Adel,  grown  rich  and  powerful,  had  improved  the 
opportunity,  and  seized  upon  all  that  territory  from 
Azab  to  Melinda,  cutting  off*  the  Abyssinians  entirely 
from  the  sea-coast,  and  from  an  opportimity  of  trad- 
ing directly  with  India  from  the  ports  situated  upon 


*  The  reason  why  nothing  more  except  the  names  and  respec- 
tive reigns  of  these  princes  is  known,  is  owing  to  the  large  defect 
already  mentioned  in  the  national  history.  Their  names,  reigns, 
and  deaths,  are  from  the  small  chromcle.-<-£. 
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the  ocean.  And  my  reason  is,  that,  in  a  reign  whicb 
speedily  follows,  we  find  the  kingdom  of  \del  in« 
creased  greatly  in  power,  and  Moorish  princes  from 
Arabia  established  in  little  principalities,  exactly  cor«> 
responding  with  the  southern  limits  of  Abyssinia,  and 
placed  between  them  and  the  ocean ;  and  we  see,  at 
the  same  time,  a  rancour  and  hatred  firmly  rooted  in 
the  breasts  of  both  nations,  one  of  the  causes  of  which 
is  constantly  alleged  by  the  Abyssinian  princes  to  be, 
that  the  Moors  of  Adel  were  anciently  thdr  subjects 
and  vassals,  had  withdrawn  themselves  from  their  al- 
legiance, and  owed  thdr  present  independence  to  re- 
bellion only. 

To  these  princes  succeeded  Wedem  Araad,  their 
youngest  brother,  who  reigned  fifteen  years,  probably 
m  peace ;  for  in  this  state  we  find  the  kingdom  in  the 
days  of  his  successor ;  but  then  it  is  such  a  peace,  that 
we  see  it  only  wanted  any  sort  of  provocation  from  one 
party  to  the  other,  for  both  to  break  out  into  very 
cruel,  long,  and  bloody  wars. 
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AMDA  SION* 

From  1312  to  1342. 

Licentious  beginmng  of  this  King's  Reign — His  ri* 
gorous  Conduct  with  the  Monks  ofDebra  Libanos 
— His  Mahometan  ^  Subjects  rebel — Mara  and 
A  del  declare  War — Are  defeated  in  several 
Patties^  and  submit. 

Amda  Sigh  succeeded,  his  £ither,  Wedem  Araad, 
who  was  youngest  brother  of  Icon  Amlac,  and  came 
to  the  crown  upon  the  death  of  his  uncles.  He  is  gene- 
rally known  by  this  his  inauguration  name ;  his  Christi- 
an name  was  Guebra  Mascal.  His  reign  began  with 
a  scene  as  disgraceful  to  the  name  of  Christian  as  new 
in  the  annals  of  Ethiopia,  and  which  promised  a  cl^- 
racter  very  different  from  what  thb  prince  preserved 
ever  afterwards.  He  had  for  some  time^  privately, 
loved  a  concubine  of  his  father,  but  had  now  taken 
her  to  live  with  him  publicly ;  and,  not  content  with 
commiting  this  sort  of  incest,  he,  in  a  very  little  time 
after,  had  seduced  his  two  sisters. 

Tegulat  *  (the  capital  of  Shoa)  was  then  the  royal 
reddence ;  and  near  it  is  the  monastery  of  Debra  Liba- 
nos, founded  by  Teda  Haimanout,  restorer  gf  the 
Ime  of  Solomon.  To  this  monastery :  many  men, 
eminent  for  learning  and  religion,  had  redred  from 
the  scenes  of  war  that  desolated  Palestine,  and  £gypt« 
Among  the  number  of  these  was  one  Honorius,  a 
Monk  of  the  first  character  for  piety,  who  since  has 

♦  The  city  of  Wolves,  or  Hysenas, 
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been  canonized  as  a  saint*  Honorius  thought  it  his 
duty  first  to  admonish,  and  then  publicly  excommu- 
nicate the  king  for  these  crimes. 

It  would  seem  that  paoence  was  as  little  among 
this  prince's  virtues  as  chastity.  He  immediately  or- 
dered Honorius  to  be  apprehended,  stripped  naked, 
and  severely  whipped  through  every  street  of  his  ca- 
pitsd.  That  same  night  the  town  t^ng  fife,  was 
^tircfiy  consumed  j  and  the  clefgy  lost  no  time  to 
persuade  the  people,  that  it  was  tj>e  blood  of  Honorius 
t-hat  turned  to  flame,  whenever  it  had  dropped  upon 
the  ground.  The  king,  less  credulous,  pei4iaps  better 
informed,  thought  otherwise  of  this,  and  supposed  the 
jbw^iAg  iof  his  capkaltD  be  owing  to  the  monks  them- 
^YQS4  He  therefore  banished  ^ose  of  Debra  Liba- 
AQ8  oiit  of  the  province  of  Sfaoa« 

Tjbie  mo^inlain  of  Geshen  had  been  chosen  for  the 
^itiaon  ivhereia  to  guard  the  princes  of  the  male^line 
0f  the  race  c^  Solomon,  after  the  massacre  by  Esther^^ 
ju|icin  the  rock  Damo  in  Tigr^. 

It  is  a  very  sleep  and  high  rock,  in  the  kmgdom  of 
^Aixrfwra,  adjoining  to,  and  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Shea.  Hither  the  king  sent  Philip  the  Itchegue,  chief 
of  Uie  monastery  of  Debra  Obanos ;  and  he  scattered 
the  cest  through  Dembea,  Tigr6,  and  Begemder 
(whose  inhabitants  were  mostly  Pagans  and  Jews), 
j^rtwre  they  greatly  propagated  the  knowledge  of  the 
Chiristian  religion. 

This  instance  of  sev«ritv  in  4^  kibg  4iad  the  effect 
to  make  all  nmks  ^f  people  return  to  fheir  duty ;  and 
aU  ulk  oi  Honorius  and  his  nmucles  ^^iras  dropt.  The 
towii  was  rebuilt  spee^tily,  more  itiagnificeiitly  than 
eyor ;  and  Amda  Sion  found  ^e  to  turn  h^  tlioughts 

» ■*■« ■  .■■^■■<   ■■'      • ■' 

*  She  iuul  «»veral  sMfiesy  a»-I  h^ytr  before  said;  Jodith  in 
Tigr^;  and  in  Ambara,  Esther, 


to  cdrrecl:  stbuses,  aiid  to  dFi^ce  the  oii&^oufabi^  iih* 
pression  which  they  had  made  cipoa  the  minds  of  Wb 
people  at  hoii^^  besides  having  gained  cofnaiderabie 
grpuftiJ  ahrojidi 

It  ha^  been  he&spe  mentioned,  and  Ivill  be  farther 
iB$uie»ted  in  the  course  of  this  Mstory  as  a  iaet,  t^ith«  • 
out  the  remembrance  of  whkh  the  military  expedi-^ 
tims  of  Abysstma  cannot  be  tvell  unde^rock),  that 
tyro  opposite  seasons  prevail  in  countries  separated  by 
a  line  almost  impercepdbte ;  that  during  ot^r  £uro|)ean 
winter  nidatfas,.  that  is,  ft  am  October  to  Mtf^ck,  the 
winter  br  rainy  season  prevails  on  the  cdast  cff  the 
ocean  and  Red  Sea,  but  that  these  rakish  do  notiaU  hi 
our  summer  (the  rainy  season  i(i  Abyssinia)^  ^hieh 
was  the  reason  why  Amda  Sion  iiaid  to  his  mutinous 
troops,  he  would  lead  them  to  Adel  or  Aussa,  where 
it  did  not  r^,  as  we  shall  presently  observe* 

The  different  nations  ti^at  dwell  along  the  coGlst, 
both  of  the  R,ed  Sea  and  of  th»  ocean,  live  in  fixed 
huts  or  houses.  We  shall  begin  at  the  northmost,  or 
nearest  Atbara^  The  first  is  Ageeg,  so  named  from  a 
small  islaTui  ob  the  coast,  opposite  to  the  mountains  of 
the  ^abab,.  Agag^  or  Agaa^i,  the  prineipskl  distfict  of 
the  mMe  4XJf  governing  Shepherd^  as  is  biefor^  fully 
exphdned,.  diffiiHi^  in  colour  an4  hair  from  the  Shep«\ 
herds  of  the  Thi^aidy  livki'g  to  the  northward.  Then 
foflqir  the  difier^m;.  tribes  of  these,  Tora,  Sblhd,  TaN 
tal,  Azimo,  and  Azabo^  where  the  Red  Sea  turM 
eastwards,  tc»»ctfds  thie  $eraiip,  alt  woolIy-head^,  the 
primkive  Ccorrii^rs  of  Baba,  and  of  the  perfumfe  s^iid  gok) 
couiitryv  Then  various  nattons  ii^bit  along  the 
oceat^  alt  zianve  blad^s^  n^mnams  of  the  CusbAre  I'rog'. 
Icsdytes,  bui  wha  do  not  chaiige  tbeif  habtt^tibn^  With 
the  seasonsv  but  live  ^kUn  }and  in  caves^  and  some  of 
^hem  now  in  hmises^. 

hi  j/iAA  and  Avimt  the  iii)Uibkam«  aire  mwny,  aUd. 
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not  black,  and  have  long  hair ;  they  are  called  Gib-* 
berties,  i^hich  ^ome  French  writers  of  voyages  into 
this  country  say,  means  slaves,  from  Guebra,  the  Abys- 
sinian word  for  slave  or  servant.     But  as  it  would  be 
very  singular  that  a  nation  like  these,  so  rich  and  so 
powerful,  who  have  made  themselves  independent  of 
thar  antient  masters  the  Abyssinians,  have  wrested  so 
many  provinces  from  them,  and,  from  the  difference 
of  their  faith,  hold  them  in  such  utter  contempt, 
should  nevertheless  be  content  to  call  themselves  their ' 
slaves^  so. nothing  is  more  true,  thab  that  this  name 
of  Gibberti  has  a  very  different  import.     Jabber,  in 
Arabic,  the  word  from  which  it  is  derived,  signifies 
the^i/A,  or  the  tnte  faith  ;  and  Gibberti  consequent- 
ly means  the  Jaithjul^  or  the  orthodoJCj  by  which  name 
<xf  iionour  these  Moors,  inhabiting  the  low  country  of 
Abyssinia,  call  one  another,  as  being  constant  in  their 
faith  amidst  Christians  with  whom  they  must  be  at 
perpetual  war,  or  otherwise  liable  to  persecution  in 
time  of  peace. 

There  is  no  current  coin  in  Abyssinia.  Gold  is 
paid  by  weight ;  all  the  revenues  are  chiefly  paid  in 
kind,  viz.  oxen,  shecp»  and  honey,  which  are  the  great* 
est  necessaries  of  life.  As  for  luxuries,  they  are  ob* 
tained  by  a  barter  of  eold,  myrrh,  coffee,  elephants' 
teeth,  and  a  variety  or  other  articles  which  are  carried 
over  to  Arabia ;  and  in  exchange  for  these  is  brought 
back  whatever  is  commissioned. 

Every  great  man  in  Abyssinia  has  one  of  these  Gib- 
bertis  for  his  factor*  The  king  has  many,  who  are 
commonly  the  shrewdest  and  most  intelligent  of  their 
profession.  These  were  the  first  inhabitants  of  Abys- 
sinia, whom  commerce  connected  with  the  Arabians  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Straits  of  Babelmandeb,  with 
whom  they  intermarry,  or  with  one  another,  which 
preserves  their  cobura&d  feature^  resembling  both 
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die  Abyssinians  aiid  Arabians. '  In  Arabia,  they  are 
under  the  protection  of  tome  of  their  own  country men» 
who,  being  sold  when,  young  as  slaves,  are  brought  up 
in  the  Mahometan  religion,  and  enjoy  all  the  principal 
posts  under  the  Sherriffe  of  Mecca  and  the  Araibian 
princes.  These  are  the  people  who  at  particular  times 
have  appeared  in  Europe,  and  who  have  been  straight^ 
way  taken  for,  and  treated  as  ambassadors,  although 
they  have  vary  generally  turned  out  to  be  thieves  and 
sharpers. 

More  southward  and  westward  are  the  kingdoms 
of  Mara,  Worgla,  and  Pagoma,  small  principalities  of 
fixed  habitations  by  the  sea,  at  times  free,  at  others 
dependent  upon  Adel ;  and,  to  the  south  of  these,  in 
the  same  flat  country,  is  Hadea,  whose  capital  is  Ha- 
rar,  governed  by  a  prince,  who  is  a  Gibberti  like* 
wise ;  and  who,  by  marrying  a  Sheriffa,  or  female  de« 
ficendant  of  Mahomet,  is  now  reckoned  a  Sheriffe  or 
noble  of  Mahomet's  family,  distinguished  by  his  wear- 
ing apparel,  for  the  most  part  green,  and  above  all  a 
grass-green  turban,  the  certain  mark  of  declared  hatred 
to  Christianity. 

The  Gibbertis,  then,  are  the  princes  and  merchants 
of  this  country,  ccmverted  to  the  Mahometan  faith  soon 
after  the  death  of  Mahomet,  when  the  Bahamagash 
(as  we  have  already  stated)  revolted  from  the  empire 
of  the  Abyssinians,  in  whose  hands  all  the  riches  of 
the  country  are  centered.  1  he  black  inhabitants  are 
only  their  subjects,  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water,  who  searve  them  in  their  families  at  home, 
take  cace  of  their  camels  when  employed  in  caravans 
abroad,  and  who  make  the  principal  part  of  their  for- 
ces in  the  field. 

But  there  are  other  inhabitants  still  besides  these  Gib- 
bertis and  native  blacks,  whom  we  must  not  confound 
with  the  indigenous  tribes  of  this  counti7,  how  much 
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soever  tbey  any  resembk  thenii  The  first  of  thea^ 
are  by  the  Portugtiese  fai^Dnans  called  MporSy  who 
are  merchants  from  the  west  of  Africa.  Many  of 
tliese^  e:speUed  from  Spain,  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella^ 
&fied  their  residence  here,  and  were  afterwards  j(»iie<i 
by  others  dF  their  Moorish  brethren^  either  exiles  froni 
Spain^  or  inhabitants  of  Morocco^  wl^nn  the  desire  of 
commerce  induced  first  to  settle  in.  Arabia,  till  the 
great  oppressions  that  foiiowed  the  conquest  of  Egypt 
and  Arabia,  under  Selim  and  Soliman,  intem^ted 
then*  trade,  and  scattered  them  here  sfiong  the  coast. 
These  are  the  Moors  that  Vasques  de  Gama  <*  met  at 
Mombaza,  Magadoxa,.  ^i  MeUnda  f  at  all,  but  the 
last  of  which  places^  they  endeavoured  to  betray  fainL 
These  also  were  the  Moors  that  he  found  in  In^a«  ha^ 
ving  no  profession  but  trade,  in  every  species  of  which 
they  excelled. 

The  fourth  sort  are  Arabian  merchants,  who  come 
over  occasionally  to  recover  their  debts^  and  renew 
correspondences  with  the  merchants  of  this  co^try* 
These  are  the  richest  of  all,  and  are  the  banka^  dE 
the  Gibbertis,  who  furnish  them  funds  and  merchant 
dize,  with  which  they  carry  on  a  most  lucrative  and 
extensive  trade  into  the  heart  of  Africa,  through  aU 
the  mountains  of  Abyssinia  to  the  western  sea,  and 
through  Countries  which  are  maccessible  to  cancels, 
where  the  ass,  the  nmle,  and,  in  soote  places  oxen^  are 
the  only  b^lsts  used  in  carriage* 

There  is  a  fifth  «ort,  almost  below  notice,  unless  k 
be  for  the  mischief  they  have  consiamly  done  ther 
country;  they  are  the  Abyssisuan  apostates  &om 
Christianity,  the  n^o^  qiveterale  enenuds  it  has^  and 

*  Con4uete»clePort\igais  par  L£kfiUu!b  Voi  L  Ht*  n^p*  ^.  Id. 
Snd.  p.  )4lf.  .         - 
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who  are  employed  chiefly  as  soldiers.  While  in  that 
country  they  are  not  much  esteemed ;  though,  when 
transported  to  India,  they  have  constantly  turned  out 
men  of  confidence  and  trust,  and  the  best  troops  those 
eastern  nations  have. 

There  is  a  sixth,  still  less  in  number  than  even  these, 
and  not  known  on  this  Continent  till  a  few  years  be- 
fore. These  were  the  Turks  who  came  from  Greece 
and  Syria,  and  who  were,  under  Selim,  and  Soliman 
his  son,  the  instruments  of  the  conquest  of  Egypt  and 
Arabia ;  small  garrisons  of  whom  were  everywhere 
left  by  the  Turks  in  all  the  fortresses  and  considerable 
towns  they  conquered.  They  are  an  hereditary  kind 
of  militia,  who,  marrying  each  others  daughters,  or 
the  women  of  the  country,  continue  from  father 
to  son  to  receive  from  Constantinople  the  same  pay 
their  forefathers  had  from  Selim.  These,  though  de« 
generated  in  figure  and  mamiers  into  an  exact  resem« 
blance  to  the  natives  of  the  countries  in  which  they 
have  since  lived,  do  still  continue  to  maintain  their  su« 
periority  by  a  constant  skill  and  attention  to  fire-arms, 
which  were,  at  the  time  of  their  first  appearance  here, 
little  known  or  in  use  among  either  Abyssinians  or 
Arabians,  and  the  means  of  first  establishing  this  pre- 
ference. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  the  Mahometan 
Moors  and  Arabs  possessed  all  the  low  country  on 
the  Indian  Ocean,  opposite  to  Arabia  Felix  ;  and  be- 
ing, by  their  religion,  obliged  to  go  in  pilgrimage  to 
Mecc^, .  as  also  by  their  sole  profession,  which  was 
trade,  they  became,  in  consequence,  the  only  carriers 
and  directors  of  the  commerce  of  Abyssinia.  All  the 
country  to  the  east  and  north  of  Shoa  was  possessed 
and  commanded  chiefly  by  Mahometan  merchants  ap- 
pointed by  the  king ;  where  they  bad  established  a  va- 
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riety  of  marts  or  £urs  from  Ifat,  all  the  way  as  far  as 
Add. 

Adel  and  Mara  were  two  of  the  most  powerful 
kingdoms  which  lie  on  the  Indian  Ocean ;  and,  being 
constantly  supported  by  soldiers  from  Arabia,  were 
the  first  to  withdraw  themselves  from  obedience  to  the 
king  of  Abyssinia,  and  seldom  paid  their  tribute,  unless, 
when  the  prince  came  there  to  raise  it  with  an  army. 
Ifat,  Fatigar,  and  Dawaro,  were  indeed  originally 
Christian  provinces ;  but  in  weak  reigns,  having  been 
ceded  to  Moorish  governors  for  sums  of  money,  they, 
by  degrees,  renounced  both  their  religion  and  alle- 
^ance. 

From  what  has  been  observed,  the  reader  will  con- 
ceive^ that  where  it  is  said  the  king,  from  his  capital 
in  Shba,  marched  down  into  Dawaro,  Hadea,  or  Adel, 
that  he  then  descended  from  the  highest  mountains 
down  to  the  fiat  country,  on  the  level  with  the  sea  ; 
that  this  country,  from  Hadea  to  Dawaro,  having 
been  the  seat  of  war  for  ages,  was,  partly  by  the  sol^ 
dier,  for  the  use  of  the  camp,  partly  by  the  husband- 
man, for  the  necessaries  of  life,  cleared  of  wood, 
where  the  water  stood  constantly  in  pools,  throughout 
the  year ;  and,  being  all  composed  of  fat  black  earth, 
which  the  torrents  bring  down  from  the  rainy  country 
of  Abyssinia,  was  sown  with  millet  and  different  kinds 
of  grain  in  the  driest  ground,  while,  nearer  the  moua- 
tains,  they  pastured  numerous  herds  of  cattle.  Not- 
withstanding, however,  that  the  country  was  possessed 
<^  these  advantages,  the  climate  was  intensely  hot, 
feverish,  and  unhealthy,  and,  for  the  most  part,  from 
these  circumstances,  fatal  to  strangers,  and  hated  by 
the  Abyssinians. 

Again,  when  it  is  said  that  the  king  had  marched 
to  Samhar,  it  is  meant  that  he  had  passed  this  fruitfifl 
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country,  and  come  to  that  part  of  the  zone  or  belt» 
(nearest  the  sea)  composed  of  gravel ;  which,  though 
it  enjoys  neither  the  water  nor  the  fruitfulness  of  the 
black  earth,  is  in  a  great  measure  free  from  its  atten- 
dant diseases,  and  here  the  cities  and  towns  are  placed, 
while  the  crop,  oxen,  and  cattle,  are  in  the  cultivated 
part  near  the  mountains,  which,  in  the  language  of 
the  country,  is  called  Mazaga,  signifying  black  mould. 

Lastly,  when  he  hears  the  army  murmuring  at  be- 
ing kept,  during  the  rainy  season,  in  the  Kolla  below, 
he  is  to  remen^ber,  that  then  all  was  cool,  pleasant, 
and  safe  in  Upper  Abyssinia.  The  soldiers,  there- 
fore, languished  for  the  enjoyment  of  their  own  fami- 
lies, without  any  other  occupation  but  merriment, 
festivity,  and  every  species  of  gratification,  that  wine, 
and  the  free  and  uncontrouled  society  of  the  female 
sex,  could  produce. 

Having  now  sufficiently  explained  and  described  the 
various  names  and  inhabitants,  the  situation,  soil,  and 
climate  of  those  provinces  about  to  be  the  theatre  of 
the  war,  I  shall  proceed  to  declare  the  occasion  of  it, 
which  was  nothing  more  than  the  fruit  of  those  pre- 
judices which,  I  have  already  said,  the  loose  behaviour 
of  the  king,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  had  pro* 
duced  among  his  neighbours,  and  the  calamities 
which  had  enfeebled  the  kingdom  in  the  preceding 
reigns. 

It  happened  that  one  of  those  Moorish  factors, 
whom  I  have  already  described,  having  in  charge  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  king,  had  been  assassinat* 
ed  and  robbed  in  the  province  of  Ifat,  while  the  king 
was  busied  with  Honorius  and  his  monks.  Without 
complaining  or  expostulating,  he  suddenly  assembled 
his  troops,  having  ordered  them  to  rendezvous  at 
Shugura  upon  the  frontiers,  and,  to  shew  his  impa* 
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tience  for  revenge,  vrith  seven  ^  horsemen  be  fell  up- 
on the  nearest  Mahometan  settlements  which  were  per- 
fectly secure,  and  put  all  he  found  in  his  way  to  the 
sword  without  exception.  Then  placing  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  army,  he  marched,  by  a  long  day's 
journey,  straight  to  If^t,  burning  Kungara,  ladai,  Ku- 
bat,  Fadise,  Calise,  and  Argai,  towns  that  lie  in  the 
way,  full  of  all  sorts  of  valuable  merchandise,  and, 
finding  no  where  a  force  assembled  to  of^pose  him, 
he  divided  his  anny  into  small  detachments,  sending 
them  different  ways,  with  orders  to  lay  the  whole 
countries,  where  they  came,  waste  with  fii^  and  sword, 
while  he  himself  remained  in  the  camp  to  guard  the 
spoil,  the  women,  and  the  baggage. 

The  Moors,  astonished  at  tlus  torrent  of  desolation^ 
which  so  suddenly  had  broken  in,  under  a  prince 
whom  they  had  conddered  as  immersed  m  pleasure, 
flew  all  to  arms ;  and  being  informed  that  the  king 
was  alone,  and  scarcely  had  soldiers  to  guard  his 
camp,  they  assembled  in  numbers,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Hak-eddin,  governor  of  Ifat,  who  had  be-' 
fore  plundered  and  murdered  the  king's  servant. 
They  then  determined  to  atack  Amda  Sion  early 
in  the  morning ;  but  luckily  two  of  his  detachments 
had  returned  to  the  camp  to  his  assistance,  and  joined 
him  the  very  night  before. 

It  was  scarcely  day  when  the  Moors  presented  them- 
selves ;  but,  far  from  surprising  the  Abyssinians  bu- 
ried in  sleep,  they  found  the  kmg  with  h^  army  ran- 
ged in  battle,  who,  without  giving  them  time  to  reco- 
ver from  their  surprise,  attacked  them  in  person  with 


*  It  has  been  imagined  that  this  number  should  be  increased 
to  seventy,  but  I  have  followed  the  text :  there  would  be  little 
difference  in  the  rashness  of  the  action. 
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great  fury ;  and  singling  out  Derdar,  brother  to  Hak- 
eddin,  animating  his  men  before  the  ranks,  he  struck 
him  so  violently  with  his  lance,  that  he  fell  dead 
among  his  horse's  feet,  in  the  sight  c^  both  armies ; 
whilst  the  Abyssinian  troops,  ^  pressing  everywhere 
briskly  forwa^a,  put  the  Moors  to  flight,  and  pursued 
them,  with  great  slaughter,  into  the  woods  and  fiaist- 
nesses. 

After  this  victory,  the  king  ordered  his  troops  to 
build  huts  for  themselves,  at  least  such  as  could  not 
find  houses  ready  built.  He  ordered,  likewise,  a 
great  tract  of  land  contiguous,  to  be  ploughed  and 
sown,  meaning  to  intimate,  that  his  intention  was  to 
stay  there  with  his  army  all  the  rainy  season. 

The  Mahometans,  from  this  measure,  if  it  should 
be  carried  into  execution,  saw  nothing  but  total  ex- 
tirpation before  their  eyes ;  they,  therefore,  with  one 
consent,  submitted  to  the  tribute  imposed  upon  them ; 
and  the  king,  having  removed  Hak-eddin,  placed  his 
brother  Saber-eddin  in  his  stead,  and,  the  rainy  season 
bdng  now  begun,  dismissed  his  army^  and  returned 
to  Tegulat  in  Shoa. 

Tliough  the  personal  gallantry  of  the  king  was  a 
quality  sufficient  of  itself  to  make  him  a  favourite  of 
the  soldiers,  his  liberality  was  not  less;  all  the  plun* 
der  got  by  his  troops  in  the  field  was  faithfully  divided 
among  those  who  had  fought  for  him ;  nor  did  he 
ever  pretend  to  a  share  himsdf,  unless  on  occasions 
when  he  was  engaged  in  person ;  and  then  he  shared 
upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  principal  officers. 

When  returned  to  the  capital,  he  shewed  the  same 
disinterestedness  and  generosity  which  he  had  done 
in  the  field,  and  distributed  all  he  had  won  for  his 
share  among  the  great  men,  whom  the  necessary  du- 
ties of  government  had  obliged  to  remain  at  home,  as 
also  amotig  the  poor,  and  priests,  for  the  maintenance 
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of  churches ;  and,  as  well  by  this,  as  by  his  zeal  and 
activity  against  the  enemies  of  Christianity,  he  became 
the  greatest  favourite  of  all  ranks  of  the  clergy,  not- 
vdthstanding  the  unpnxnising  appearances  at  the  be- 
ginning of  Us  rdffn* 

end  to  the  active  part  of  war,  as  every  one  retires 
then  to  towns  and  villages,  to  screen  himself  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  climate,  deluged  then  with  daily 
rain.  The  soldier,  the  husbandman,  and,  above  all, 
the  women,  dedicate  this  season  to  continued  festivity 
and  riot.  These  villages  and  towns  are  always  placed 
upon  the  highest  mountains.  The  valleys  that  inter- 
vene are  soon  divided  by  large  and  rapid  tonrents. 
Every  hollow  foot-path  becomes  a  stream ;  the  val- 
lies  between  the  hills  become  so  miry  as  not  to  bear 
horse;  and  the  waters,  both  deep  and  violent,  are 
too  apt  to  shift  their  direction  to  suffer  any  one  on 
foot  to  pass  safety.  All  this  season,  and  this  alone, 
people  sleep  in  their  houses  in  safety ;  their  lances 
and  shields  are  hung  up  on  the  sides  of  their  hall,  and 
their  saddles  and  bridles  taken  off  their,  horses;  for 
in  Abyssinia,  at  other  times,  the  horses  are  always 
bridled,  and  are  accustomed  to  eat  and  drink  with 
this  incumbrance.  It  is  not,  indeed,  the  same  sort  of 
bridle  they  use  in  the  field,  but  a  small  bit  of  of  iron, 
like  our  hunting-bridles,  on  purpose  merely  to  pre- 
serve them  in  this  habit.  The  court,  and  the  princi- 
pal officers  of  government,  retire  to  the  capital,  and 
there  administer  justice,  make  alliances,  and  prepare 
the  necessary  funds  and  armaments,  which  the  pre- 
sent exigencies  of  the  state  may  require  on  the  return 
of  fair  weather. 

Amda  Sion  was  no  sooner  returned,  to  Tegulat, 
than  the  Moors  again  entered  into  a  conspiracy  against 
him.    The  principal  wer^  Amano  king  of  Hadea,  Sa« 
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ber-eddin,  whom  the  king  had  made  governor  of  Fa- 
tigar,  and  privately,  without  any  open  declaration, 
Gimmel-eddin,  governor  in  Dawaro.  But  this  con- 
spiracy could  not  be  hid  from  a  prince  of  Amda  Sion's 
vigilance  and  penetration.  He  concealed,  however, 
any  knowledge  of  the  matter,,  lest  it  should  urge  the 
Moors  to  commence  hostilities  too  early.  He  conti- 
nued, therefore,  with  diligence,  and  without  ostenta- 
tion of  any  particular  design,  to  make  the  ordinary 
preparations  to  take  the  field  on  the  approaching  sea- 
son. This,  however,  did  not  impose  upon  the  enemy. 
Whether  from  intelligence,  or  impatience  of  being 
longer  inactive,  Saber-eddin  began  the  first  hostilities, 
by  surprising  some  Christian  vUlages,  and  plundering 
and  setting  fire  to  the  churches,  before  the  rains  bad 
yet  aitirely  ceased. 

Those  who  have  written  accounts  of  Abyssinia, 
seem  to  agree  in  extolling  the  people  of  that  country, 
for  giving  no  belief  to  the  existence  or  reality  of  witch- 
craft or  sorcery.  Why  they  have  fixed  on  this  parti- 
cular nation  is  hard  to  determine.  But,  as  for  me,  I 
have  no  doubt  in  asserting,  that  there  is  not  a  barba^ 
rous  or  ignorant  people,  that  I  ever  knew,  of  which 
this  can  be  truly  said ;  but  certainly  it  never  was  less 
true  than  when  said  of  Abysanians.  There  is  scarce 
a  monk  in  any  lonely  monastery  (such  as  those  in  the 
hot  and  unwholesome  valley  of  Waldubba),  not  a 
hermit  of  the  many  upon  the  mountains,  not  an  old 
priest  who  has  lived  any  time;  sequestered  from  socie- 
ty, that  does  not  pretend  to  possess  charms  offensive 
and  defensive,  and  several  methods  by  which  he  can, 
at  will,  look  into  friturity.  The  Moors  are  all,  to  a 
man,  persuaded  of  this:  their  arms  and  necks  are 
loaded  with  amulets  against  witchcraft.  Their  women 
are  believed  to  have  all  the  mischievous  powers  of 
fascination ;  and  both  sexes  a  hundred  secrets  of  di- 
vination.   The  Fala^a  are  addicted  to  this  in  a  still 
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greater  degree,  if  possible.  It  is  always  beiiered  by 
every  individual  Abyssinian,  that  the  number  of  hyas* 
nas  the  smell  of  carrion  brings  into  the  city  of  Goii- 
dar  every  night,  are  the  Falasha  from  the  neighbour- 
ing  mountains,  transformed  by  the  eflPect,  and  for  the 
purposes  of  enchantm^it.  Even  the  Gaila,  a  barba- 
reus  and  stranger  nation,  hostile  to  the  Abyssinians, 
and  differing  in  language  and  religion,  still  agree  with 
them  in  a  hearty  belief  of  the  possibility  of  practising 
witchcraft,  so  as  to  occasion  sickness  and  death  at 
a  very  great  distance,  blast  the  harvests,  poison  the 
waters,  and  render  people  incapable  of  propagating 
their  species. 

Amano,  king  of  Hadea,  possessed  one  of  these  con- 
jurers, who,  for  his  knowledge  of  futurity,  was  fa- 
mous among  all  the  Mahometans  of  the  low  country. 
The  king  of  Hadea  himself  had  gone  no  further  than 
to  determine  to  rebel ;  but  whether  he  was  to  go  up 
to  fight  with  Amda  Sion  in  ShDa,  or  await  him  more 
successfully  in  Hadea,  was  a  doubt  wholly  within  f^e 
decision  of  the  conjurer,  who  assured  his  master,  that 
if  he  remained  below,  and  waited  for  Amda  Sion  in 
Hadea,  that  prince  would  descend  to  him^  and  in  one 
battle  lose  hie  kingdom  and  life. 

The  king,  whose  principal  view  was  to  prevent  the 
junction  of  the  confederates,  and,  if  possible^  to  fight 
them  separately,  did  not  stay  till  his  whole  army  was 
assembled,  but,  ^  soon  as  he  got  together  a  body  of 
troops  sufficient  to  mdke  head  against  any  one  of  the 
rebels,  he  sent  that  body  immediately  on  the  service 
for  which  it  was  destined,  in  order  to  disappoint  a  ge« 
neral  combination. 

A  large  body  of  horse  and  foot^  whose  post  was  in 
the  van  of  the  royal  army,  when  the  king  march^  tt 
the  head  of  it,  Was  first  ready ;  and  without  delay 
was  sent  against  Amano  into  Hadea,  under  the  com. 
mand  of  the  general  of  the  tivalry^    This  officer  ex* 
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ecttted  the  service  o^  which  he  was  sent  withthe  great- 
est diligence  possible,  having  the  best  horses,  and  the 
strongest  and  most  active  men  iil  the  army.  By  long 
marches^  he  came  upon  the  king  of  Hadea,  surprised 
him  before  his  troops  were  all  assembled,  gave  turn  ail 
entire  defeat,  and  made  him  prisoner.  However  ill 
the  conjurer  had  provided  for  the  king's  safety,  he 
seems  to  have  been  more  attentive  to  his  own ;  great 
search  was  made  for  him  by  order  of  Amda  Sion ;  but 
he  was  not  to  be  found,  having  very  early,  upon  the 
first  sight  of  the  king's  troops,  fled  and  hid  himself  in 
Ifat. 

The  next  detachment  was  sent  against  Saber-eddin 
in  Fatigar.  The  governor  of  Amhara  commanded 
this,  with  orders  to  lay  the  whole  country  waste,  and 
by  all  means  provoke  Saber-eddin  to  risk  a  battle,  d* 
ther  before  or  after  the  junction  of  the  troops  which 
were  to  march  thither  from  Hadea.  But  when  the 
king  was  thus  busy  with  the  Moors,  news  were 
brought  him,  that  the  Falasha  had  rebelled,  and  were 
in  arms,  in  very  great  numbers.  The  king  ordered 
Tzaga  Christos,  governor  of  Begemder,  to  assemble 
his  troops,  with  those  of  Gondar  ^,  Sacalta,  and  Da- 
'mot,  and  march  against  those  rebels,  before  they  had 
time  to  ruin  the  country ;  and  having  thus  made  pro- 
vision against  all  his  enemies,  Amda  Sion  proceeded, 
with  the  remainder  of  his  army,  to  Dawaro. 

Hydar  was  governor  in  this  province  for  the  king, 
who,  though  he  shewed  outwardly  every  appearance 
of  duty  and  fidelity,  was,  notwithstandmg,  deep  in  the 
conspiracy  with  Saber-eddin,  and  had  close  correspon- 
dence with  the  king  of  Adel,  whose  capital,  Aussa, 
was  not  at  a  great  c&tance  from  him. 


iA^ 


*  Goudair  was  the  name  of  a  disirict,  and  perhaps  of  a  vil- 
lage, long  before  it  became  a  royal  resideace.— E. 
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The  king  kept  his  Easter  at  Gaza,  close  upon 
the  verge  of  the  desert ;  and,  being  willing  to  accus- 
tom his  troops  to  action  and  hardship,  he  left  his 
tents  and  baggage  behind  with  the  army ;  and,  se- 
cretly taking  with  him  but  twenty-six  horsemen,  he 
made  an  incursion  upon  Samhar,  destroying  all  before 
him,  and  staying  all  night,  though  he  had  no  provi- 
visions,  in  the  middle  of  his  enemies,  without  so  much 
as  lying  down  to  sleep,  slackening  his  belt,  or  taking 
oflF  any  part  of  his  armour. 

The  king  was  no  sooner  gone  than  the  army  mis- 
sed him,  and  was  all  in  the  greatest  uproar.  But,  ha- 
ving finished  his  expedition,  he  joined  them  in  the 
morning,  and  encamped  again  with  them.  On  his 
arrival,  he  found  waiting  for  him  a  messenger  from 
Tzaga  Christos,  with  accounts  that  he  had  fought 
successfully  with  the  Falasha,  entirely  defeated  them, 
slain  many,  and  forced  the  rest  to  hide  themselves 
in  their  inaccessible  mountains.  Immediately  after 
this  intelligence,  Tzaga  Christos,  with  his  victorious 
army,  joined  the  king  also. 

These  tidmgs  were  followed  by  others,  equally  pros- 
perous, from  Hadea  and  Faugar.  They  were,  that 
the  king's  army  in  those  parts  had  forced  Saber-eddin 
to  a  battle,  and  beaten  him ;  taken  and  plundered  his 
house,  and  brought  his  wife  and  children  prisoners ; 
and  that  the  troops  had  found  that  country  full  of 
merchandise  and  riches  of  all  kinds ;  that  they  were 
already  laden  and  incumbered  with  the  quantity  to 
such  a  degree,  that  they  were  all  speaking  of  disband* 
ing,  and  retiring  to  their  houses,  with  riqhes  sufEcient 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  although  a  great  part  of  the 
country  remained  as  yet  untouched  j  and,  therefore, 
it  was  requested  of  the  king  in  all  diligence  to  enter 
it  on  his  side  also,  and  mardh  southward  till  both 
armies  met.      Immediately  upon  this  message,  the 
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kin^,  having  refreshed  his  troops,  and  informed  them 
of  me  good  prospects  that  were  before  them,  decamp- 
ed with  his  whole  army,  and  entered  the  province  of 
Ifat. 

When  Saber-eddin  saw  the  king's  forces  joined^ 
that  he  had  no  allies,  and  that  it  was,  in  the  situa^ 
tion  of  his  army,  equally  dangerous  to  stay  or  to  fly, 
he  took  a  resolution  of  submitting  himself  to  the 
king's  mercy ;  but,  first,  he  endeavoured  to  soften 
his  anger,  and  obtain  some  assurances  through  the 
mediation  of  the  queen.     The  king,  however,  having 
publicly  reproved  the  queen  for  offering  to  intermed- 
dle in  such  matters,  and  growing  more  violent  and 
inflexible  upon  this  application,  there  remained  no 
alternative  but  that  of  surrendering  himself  at  discre- 
tion.    Whereupon  Saber-eddin  threw  himself  at  the 
king's  feet.     The  soldiers  and  by-standers,  hr  from 
being  moved  at  such  a  sight,  with  one  voice  earnest- 
ly besought  the  king,  that  the  murderer  of  so  many 
priests,  and  the  profaner  and  destroyer  of  so  many 
Christian  churches,  should  instantly  meet  the  death 
his  crimes  had  merited.     The  king,  however,  whose 
mercy  seems  to  have  been  equal  to  his  bravery,  after 
having  reproved   him  with   great  asperity,  and  up- 
braided him  with  his  cruelty,  presumption,  and  ingra- 
titude, ordered  him  only  to  be  put  in  irons,  and  com- 
mitted to  a  close  prison.     At  the  same  time,  he  dis- 
placed Hydar,  governor  of  the  province  of  Dawaro^ 
of  whose  treason  he  had  been  long  informed ;  and  he 
mvested  Gimmel*eddin,  Saber-eddin's  brother,  with 
the  government  of  the  Mahometan  provinces,  who,  as 
he  pretended,  had  not  been  present  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  but  had  preserved  his  allegiance  to  the 
kmg,  and  dissuaded  his  brother  from  the  rebellion. 

While  the  king  was  thus  settling  the  government 
of  the  rebellious  provinces,  he  received  intelligence 
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diat  the  kings  of  Adel  and  Mara  had  resolved  to  marc^ 
after  him  on  his  return  to  Shoa,  and  give  him  battlew 
At  this  time  he  was  encamped  on^  the  river  Hawash^ 
at  the  head  of  the  whole  army,  now  united.  The  news 
bf  the  hostile  intentions  of  the  kings  of  Adel  and  Ma- 
ra so  exasperated  hinli  that  he  determined  to  ailai^ 
his  scheme  of  vengeance  beyond  the  limits  he  had 
fUst  prescribed  to  it.  He  called  the  principal  officers 
of  his  army  together,  while  he  himself  ^tood  upon  an 
eminence,  the  soldiers  surrounding  him  on  all  sides. 
Near  him,  on  the  same  ehiinence,  was  a  monk,  noted 
for  his  holiness,  in  the  habit  in  which  he  celebrated 
divine  senrice.  1  he  king,  in  a  long  speech,  pronoun- 
ced with  unusual  vehemence,  described  the  many 
offences  committed  against  him  by  the  Mahometan 
states  on  the  coast.  The  ringleaders  of  these  commo- 
tions, he  declared,  were  the  kings  of  Adel  and  Mara. 
He  enumerated  various  instances  of  cruelty,  murder, 
and  sacrilege,  of  which  they  had  been  guilty ;  the 
number  of  priests  that  they  had  slain,  the  churches 
that  they  had  burned,  and  the  Christian  women  and 
children  that  they  had  carried  into  slavery,  which  was 
now  become  a  commerce,  and  a  great  motive  of  war. 
They,  and  they  only^  had  stirred  up  his  Mahometan 
subjects  to  infe^  the  frontiers  both  m  peace  and  war. 
He  added,  that,  considering  the  immense  booty  which 
had  been  taken,  it  might  seem  that  avarice  was  the 
motive  of  his  being  now  in  arms ;  but  tlus,  for  his 
o^^  part,  he  totally  disclaimed.  He  neither  had  nor 
would  apply  the  smallest  pordon  of  the  plunder  to 
his  own  use,  but  con^ered  it  as  unlawful,  as  being 
purchased  with  the  bk)od  and  liberty  of  his  subjects 
and  brethren,  the  meanest  of  whom  he  valued  more 
than  the  blood  and  riches  of  all  the  infidels  in  Adel. 
He,  therefore,  called  them  ft>gether  to  be  witnesses  * 
that  he  dedicated  himself  a  soldier  to  Jesus  Christ ; 
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and  lie  did  now  swear  upon  the  holy  euchaiist,  that, 
though  but  tw^ty  of  his  army  should  join  with  him, 
he  would  not  turn  his  back  upon  Adel  or  Mara^  till 
he  had  rither  forced  them  to  tribute  and  submission^ 
or  extirpated  them,  and  annihilated  their  religion.  ^^ 

He  thai  entered  the  tent  whkh  is  alws^ye  {Htched 
for  divine  service  in  the  Abyssinian  camp  *,  and  took 
the  sacrament  from  the  hands  of  the  monk,  in  pre- 
sence of  the  whole  army.  All  the  principal  ojf& 
cers  did  the  same,  and  every  individual  of  the  ar« 
my,  with  repeated  shouts,  declared,  that  they  were 
IxMmd  by  the  oath  the  king  had  then  made*  A  violent 
fury  spread  instantaneously  through  the  whole  army } 
diey  considered  that  part  of  the  king's  ^eech  as  a  re« 
proach,  which  nxentioned  the  spoils  they  had  taken  to 
have  been  bought  by  the  blood  of  Christians,  their 
brethren*  Every  hand  laid  hold  of  a  torch,  and^ 
whether  the  plunder  was  his  own  or  his  fellow^soll 
dier's,  each  man  set  fire,  without  interruption,  to  the 
merchandise  that  was  next  him.  The  whole  riches 
of  Ifat  and  Hadea,  Fatigar  and  Dawaro,  were  consu^ 
med  in  an  instant  by  these  fisinatics,  who  now,  satisfied 
that  they  were  purged  from  the  impurity  which  the 
king  had  attributed  to  their  plunder,  returned  poor 
to  their  standards ;  but  convinced,  in  their  own  con* 
sdence,  of  having,  by  their  sacrament  and  expiation, 
become  the  soldiers  of  Christ,  they  thirsted  nq  long^ 
after  any  thing  but  the  blood  of  the  inha^tants  of 
Adel  and  Mara. 

Soon  after,  Amda  Sion  heard  thai  the  Moors  had 
attacked  his  army  m  liat  two  several  nights,  and  that 
his  troops,  having  suffered  greatly,  had  with  difficulty 
been  able  to  maintain  themselves  m  thdr  camp.  The 
king  was  then  upon  his  march,  when  he  h^ard  these 
disagreeable  news ;    he  hastened,   therefore,  imme* 

^.  See  Pr?£  to  the  Hist  Qf  Abyss,  p.  22.  &c.. 
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diately  to  their  relief,  and  encamped  at  night  in  an 
advantageous  post,  before  his  main  army,  with  a  view 
of  taking  advantage  of  this  situation,  if  the  Moors,  as 
he  expected,  should  renew  their  attack  for  the  third 
time,  during  the  night. 

The  Abyssinians,  to  a  man,  are  fearful  of  the  night, 
unwilUng  to  travel,  and,  above  all,  to  fight  in  that 
season,  when  they  imagine  the  world  is  in  possession 
of  certain  genii,  averse  to  intercourse  with  men,  and 
very  vindictive,  if  even  by  accident  they  are  ruffled, 
or  put  out  of  thdr  way  by  their  interference.  This, 
indeed,  is  carried  to  so  great  a  height,  that  no  man 
will  venture  to  throw  water  out  of  a  bason  upon  the 
ground,  for  fear  that,  in  ever  so  small  a  space  the 
water  should  have  to  fall,  the  dignity  of  some  elf,  or 
fairy,  may  be  violated.  The  Moors  have  none  of  these 
apprehensions ;  but  are  accustomed,  in  the  way  of 
trade,  to  travel  at  all  hours,  sometimes  from  necessity » 
often  from  choice,  to  avoid  the  heat.  They  laugh  at 
the  superstitions  of  the  Abyssinians,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  avail  themselves  of  them.  A  verse  of  the 
Koran,  sewed  up  in  leather,  and  tied  round  their 
necks  or  their  arms,  secures  them  from  all  these  in- 
corporeal enemies ;  and,  from  this  known  advantage, 
if  other  circumstances  are  favourable,  they  never  &il 
to  fight  the  Abyssinians  at  or  before  the  dawn  of  the 
morning ;  for  in  this  country  there  is  no  twilight. 

The  Moors  did  not,  in  tins  instance,  disappoint  the 
king's  expectation.  With  all  possible  secrecy,  they 
marched  to  the  attack  of  the  camp,  while  the  king, 
having  refreshed  his  troops,  put  himself  in  motion  to 
intercept  them ;  and  they  were  now  arrived,  and  en- 
gaged in  several  places  with  great  vigour.  The  camp 
was  in  apparent  danger,  though  vigorously  defended. 
At  this  moment  Amda  Sion,  with  his  fresh  troops^ 
fell  violently  upon  their  rear ;  and,  as  soon  as  it  was 
known  by  the  Moors  that  this  was  the  king,  they 
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withdrew  their  army  with  all  possible  speed,  carrying 
with  them  a  very  considerable  booty^ 

The  success  which  had  followed  these  night  expe- 
ditions, the  small  loss  that  had  attended  the  pursuit, 
even  after  they  were  defeated,  from  the  perfect  know- 
ledge they  had  of  the  country,  inspired  them  with  a 
resolution  to  avoid  pitched  battles,  but  to  distress  and 
harass  the  king's  army  every  night.  They  accord- 
ingly  brought  their  camp  nearer  than  usual  to  the 
king's  quarters.  This  began  to  be  felt  by  the  army, 
which  was  prevented  from  foraging  at  a  great  dis- 
tance :  but  provisions  could  not  be  dispensed  with. 
The  king,  therefore,  detached  a  large  body  of  horse 
and  foot  that  had  not  been  engaged  or  fatigued.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  foot  he  ordered  to  return  with  the 
cattle  it  should  have  taken;  but  the  horsemen,  with  each 
a  foot  soldier  behind  him,  he  directed  to  take  post  in 
a  wood,  near  a  pool  of  water  where  the  Moorish 
troops,  after  an  assault  in  the  night,  retired,  and  took 
refreshments  and  sleep,  by  the  time  the  sun  began  to 
be  hot.  The  Moors  again  appeared  in  the  night,  at- 
tacked the  camp  in  several  places,  and  alarmed  the 
whole  army ;  but,  by  the  bravery  and  vigour  of  the 
king,  who  everywhere  animated  his  troops  by  his 
own  example,  they  were  obliged  to  retreat  a  little 
before  morning,  more  fatigued,  and  more  roughly 
handled,  than  they  had  hitherto  been  in  any  such  ex- 
pedition. 

The  king,  as  if  equally  tired,  followed  them  no 
further  than  the  precincts  of  his  camp ;  and  the  Moors, 
scarcely  comforted  by  this  forbearance,  after  so  great 
a  loss,  retreated,  as  usual^  to  receive  succour  of  fresh 
troops,  and  enjoy  their  repose  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  shade  and  water.  They  had,  however,  scarce 
thrown  aside  their  arms,  disposed  of  their  wounded 
in  proper  places,  and  begun  to  assuage  their  thirst 
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after  the  tokh  of  the  sssaule^  when  the  Abyssinian 
horse,  breaking  through  the  covert,  came  swiftly  upon 
them,  unable  either  to  fight  or  fly,  and  the  whole 
body  of  them  wa3  cut  to  {neces,  witliout  one  man 
escaping. 

The  kingf  on  the  return  of  his  tro<^»  began  to  con- 
sider, and,  by  combining  various  circumstances  in 
his  mind,  to  suspect  strongly,  that,  irpm  the  Moors 
attacking  him,  as  they  had  for  some  time  lately  done, 
always  in  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances,  there 
must  be  some  intelligence  between  his  camp  and  that 
of  the  enemy.  On  inquiring  more  particularly  into 
the  grounds  of  this  suspicion,  three  men  of  Harar 
(who  had  long  attended  the  army  as  spies)  were  dis- 
covered, and,  being  convicted,  were  carried  out,  and 
their  heads  cut  off  at  the  entrance  of  the  camp;  after 
which  the  king,  who  now  found  himself  without  an 
oiemy  in  these  parts,  struck  his  tents,  and  returned  to 
Gaza  in  Dawaro. 

This  movement  of  Amda  Sion's  had  more  the  ap- 
pearance of  opening  a  campaign  than  the  closing  c^ 
one,  and  occasioned  great  discontent  among  the  sol- 
diers, who  had  done  their  business,  and  were  without 
an  enemy,  just  at  that  time  when  the  rains  fall  so  hea- 
vy, and  the  country  becomes  so  unwholesome  as  to 
make  it  unadvisable  to  keep  the  field.  They,  there- 
fore, remonstrated  by  their  officers  to  the  king,  that 
they  must  return  to  their  houses  for  the  several  months 
of  winter  which  were  to  follow ;  and  that,  after  the 
fatigues,  dangers,  and  hardships  they  had  undergone 
for  so  many  months,  to  persist  in  staying  longer  at 
such  a  season,  in  this  country,  was  equal  to  condemn- 
ing them  to  death. 

Gimmel-eddin,  moreover,  die  new-appointed  gover- 
nor, insisted  with  Amda  Sion,  that  he  was  able  enough 
himself  to  keep  all  the  tributary  provinces  in  peace» 
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and  true  allegiance  to  the  king ;  buLt  if»  on  the  con- 
trary, the  kmg  chose  to  eat  them  up  with  a  larg^ 
army  living  constantly  among  them,  as  well  as  upon 
every  pretence  laying  them  waste  with  the  sword,  in 
the  manner  be  was  now  ddng,  he  could  not  be  an- 
swerable for  the  tribute,  nor  did  he  believe  they  would 
be  able  to  pay  it.  But  the  king,  who  saw  the  mo* 
dves  both  of  his  officers,  and  of  the  Moorish  gover- 
nor, continued  firm  in  his.  resolutions.  He  sharply 
reproved  both  Gimmel-eddin  and  his  army  for  their 
want  of  discipline,  and  desire  of  idleness,  and  ordered 
the  officers  to  acquaint  their  men,  that,  if  they  were 
afraid  of  rains,  he  would  carry  them  to  Adel,  where 
there  were  none ;  that,  for  his  part,  he  had  made  a  re^ 
soludon,  which  he  would  keep  most  steadily,  never  to 
leave  his  camp  and  the  field,  while  there  was  one  vil- 
lage in  his  dominions  that  did  not  acknowledge  him 
for  its  sovereign. 

Accordingly,  on  the  ISth  day  of  June  1316,  im- 
mediately after  this  declaration,  he  struck  his  tents, 
and  marched  into  Samhar,  to  disappoint,  if  possible, 
the  confederacy  that  some  of  the  principle  Moorish 
states  had  entered  into  against  him.  These  had  agreed, 
one  by  one,  to  harass  his  camp  by  night,  and,  after 
having  obliged  him  to  retreat  to  Shoa  in  disorder,  to 
give  him  battle  there  before  he  had  time  to  refresh 
his  troops.  The  authors  of  this  conspiracy  were  se- 
ven in  number ;  Adel,  Mara,  Ticho,  Agwama,  Bakla^, 
Murgar,  and  Gabula,  and  they  had  already  collected 
a  considerable  army.  The  kmg,  who  saw  they  per- 
sisted in  their  nightly  attacks,  rode  out,  thinly  accom- 
panied, to. choose  a. post  for  an  encampment  that  was 


*'A  tribe  o{  the  Shepherds ;  all  the  rest,  but  the  two  first,  un- 
known in  Abyssinia  at  this  day. 
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to  give  him  the  greatest  advantage  aver  his  eaemjr ; 
and,  whilst  thii$  occupied,  he  ixras  sadcjeBly  suiTQiuid* 
ed  by  a  body  of  troops  of  Adel,  lying  in  ambush  for 
him.  A  soldier  (in  appearance  an  Abysanian)  came, 
so  close  to  the  king  as  to  strike  him  with  his  sword  on 
the  back,  with  such  violence,  that  it  cut  his  belt  in 
two,  and,  having  wounded  him  through  his  armour, 
was  ready  to  repeat  the  blow,  when  the  king  pierced 
him  through  the  forehead  with  his  lance ;  upon  which 
his  party  fled. 

But  the  Moors,  for  five  successive  nights,  did  not 
fail  in  their  attempts  upon  his  ci^mp,  x^hich  wea- 
ried, and  greatly  contributed  to  discontent,  bis  men ; 
the  more  so,  because  the  enemy  declined  coming  to 
any  general  engagement,  though  the  king  frequent* 
ly  offered  it.  Amda  Sion,  therefore,  decamped  the 
£8tb  of  June,  and,  leaving  this  disadvantageous  sta*> 
tion,  advanced  a  day's  march  nearer  Mara,  pointing, 
as  it  were,  to  the  very  centre  of  that  ki^gdbom*  But 
here,  again,  he  was  stopt  by  the  discontent  of  faia 
soldiers,  who  absolutely  refused  to  go  farther,  oe 
spend  the  whole  season  in  arm6,  in  this  inclementi 
^climate,  white  the  rest  of  bis  subjects,  in  full  enjoyi* 
ment  of  health  and  plenty,  were  rioting  at  hom^. 

This  disposition  of  the  army  was  no  sooner  known 
to  the  king,  than  he  called  the  principal  of  diem  to-» 
gether,  and,  plantkig  himself  on  a  riang  gsqund,  h^ 
began  to  harangue  his  soldiers  with  so  mtich  ekx]uenc« 
^d  force  of  reasoning,  that  they,  who  befori^  had 
only  learned  to  admire  their  king  as  a  soldier,  were 
obliged  to  confess,  that,  as  an  orator,  he  as  much  ex* 
celled  every  man  in  bis  state,  as  lie  did  the  lowest  maq 
of  his  kingdom  in  dignity.  He  put  his  soldiers  ia 
mind,  ^^  that  this  was  not  a  common  expedition,  like 
^ose  of  his  predecessors^  tnarchine  through  the  coun- 
try for  the  purpose  of  levying  theit  r^ehue ;  that  the 
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intention  of  the  pre&eitt  war  yrzi  to  avenge  the  blood 
of  80  ti^ny  ifinocent  Christiana,  slain  in  ^curity  and 
fiill  peace,  from  no  provocation  but  hatred  of  their 
rdigion ;  that  they  were  instruments  in  the  hand  of 
God  to  revenge  the  death  of  so  many  priests  and  monks, 
who  had  been  wantonly  offered  as  sacrifices  upon  their 
own  altars ;  that  they  were  not  a  ccHnmon  army,  but 
one  confederated  upon  oath,  having  sworn  upon  the 
sacram^at^  at  the  passage  of  the  river  Hawash^  that 
they  would  not  jieturn  into  Abyssinia  till  they  had  beat 
down  and  ruined  th^  streilgth  of  the  Mahometans  in 
those  kingdoms ;  so  that  now,  when,  eveiy  thing  had 
succeeded  to  their  wishes^  when  every  Mahometan 
army  had  been  defeated  as  soon  as  it  presented  itself, 
and  the  whole  country  lay  open  to  the  chastisements 
they  pleased  to  inflict,  to  talk  of  a  retreat  or  forbear* 
ance  was  to  make  a  mockery  at  once  of  their  oath, 
and  the  motive  of  their  expedition.  He  shewed,  by 
invincible  reasonings,  the  great  hardships  and  danger 
that  would  attend  his  retreat  through  a  country,  al- 
ready viraated  and  unable  to  miaintain  the  army ;  what 
an  alarm  it  would  occasifm  in  Shoa^  to  find  him  re- 
turning with  an  enemy  at  his  heels,  following  him  to 
his  very  cajacil ;  that  such,  however,  must  be  the 
consequence ;  for  it  was  plain,  thdt,  though  the  ene- 
my declined  fighting,  yet  there  was  no  possibility  of 
hindering  them  from  following  him  so  near  as  to  give 
his  retreat  every  appearance  of  ffight,  and  to  bring  an 
expedidon,  begun  with  success,  to  an  ignonunious  and 
a  &tal  end. 

<'  He  upbraided  them  with  his  own  example ;  that 
•early  their  prophets  had  foretold  he  was  a  prince  fond 
of  luxury  and  ease,  which,  in  the  main,  he  did  not 
deny,  but  ccmfessed  that  he  was  so ;  and  that  they 
all  shouki  have  an  attachment  to  their  pleasures  and 
enjoyments,  he  thought  hut  reasonable.    He  desired. 
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however,  in  this,  they  would  do  as  much  as  he  did^ 
and  only  suspend  their  love  of  ease  and  rest  as  long  as 
their  duty  to  God,  to  their  country,  and  their  mur- 
dered brethren,  required  ;  for,  till  these  duties  were 
fulfilled,  ease  and  enjoyment  to  a  Christian,  and  espe- 
cially to  them,  bound  by  oath  to  accomplish  a  certain 
purpose,  was,  in  his  eyes,  little  short  of  apostacy/* 
A  loud  acclamation  followed  from  the  whole  army. 
They  declared  again,  that  they  renewed  their  sacra- 
ment taken  at  the  passage  of  the  Hawash,  that  they 
were  Christ's  soldiers,  and  would  follow  their  sove- 
reign unto  death. 

Though  the  great  personal  merit  of  the  king,  and 
the  grace,  force,  and  dignity  with  which  he  spoke, 
had,  of  themselves,  produced  a  sudden  change  in 
the  mind  of  the  soldiers,  yet  it  had  very  much  con- 
tributed to  the  increase  of  this  good  disposition,  that  a 
monk,  of  great  holiness  and  austerity  of  manners, 
living  in  a  cell  on  the  point  of  a  steep  rock,  had  come 
down  from  Shoa  to  the  camp,  declaring,  that  he  had 
foimd  it  written  in  the  Revelation  of  St  John,  that  this 
year  the  religion  of  Mahomet  was  to  be  utterly  extir- 
pated throughout  the  world.  Full  of  this  idea,  on  the 
feast  of  Ras  Werk,  in  the  month  of  July,  the  army 
passed  the  Tass,  a  large  river  of  the  kingdom  of  Mara, 
iand  encamped  there.  The  troops  were  alarmed,  the 
night  after  their  arrival,  by  a  piece  of  intelligence, 
which  proved  a  falsehood. 

A  woman,  i^hose  father  had  been  a  Christian,  said, 
that  she  had  very  lately  left  the  Moorish  camp ;  that 
the  enemy  were  at  no  great  distance,  and  only  wait« 
ed  a  night  of  storm  and  rain  to  make  a  general  at** 
tack  upon  the  king's  army ;  and  the  clouds  threat* 
ening  then  a  night  of  foul  weather,  it  was  not  doubt* 
ed  but  the  engagement  was  immediately  to  follow.  It 
l^lew  dien  so  violent  a  storm,  that  the  king's  tent^ 
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and  most  of  those  in'  the  camp,  were  thrown  down, 
and  the  soldiers  were  in  very  great  confusion,  ima- 
gining, every  moment,  the  Moors  ready  to  fall  on 
diem.  But  whether  the  story  was  a  falsehood,  or  the 
storm  too  great  for  the  Moors  to  venture  out,  nothing 
happened  that  night,  nor,  indeed,  during  their  stay  in 
that  station. 

At  this  time,  a  number  of  priests  and  others  came 
out  of  curiosity  to  see  their  king  making  conquests  of 
provinces  and  people,  till  then  unknown  to  them  even 
by  name.  Several  large  detachments  of  fresh  troops 
m)m  Abyssinia  also  arrived,  and  joined  the  army. 
Upon  this  Amda  Sion  advanced  a  day's  journey  far<^ 
ther  into  Mara,  and  took  a  strong  post,  resolving  to 
maintain  himself  there,  and,  by  detachments,  lay  the 
whole  country  desolate.  This  place  is  called  Dassi. 
There  was  neither  river,  however,  nor  spring  near 
it,  but  only  water  procured  by  digging  in  the  sand, 
being  what  comes  down  from  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains in  the  rainy  reason,  and,  having  filtered  through 
the  loose  earth,  has  reached  the  sand  and  grave], 
where  it  stagnates,  or  finds  slowly  its  level  to  the  sea. 
Here  the  king  was  taken  dangerously  ill  with  the  fever 
of  the  KoUa. 

The  altercation  between  Amda  1Sion  and  his  sol* 
diers,  and  the  resolutions  taken  in  consequence  of 
these,  were  faithfully  carried  to  the  king  of  Adel. 
The  march  of  the  king  at  such  a  season  of  the  year, 
the  slow  pace  with  which  he  advanced  toward^  the 
very  heart  of  the  country,  the  care  he  took  of  pro- 
viding all  necessaries  for  his  army,  and  his  reinforcing 
it  at  such  a  season,  all  shewed  this  was  no  partial, 
sudden  incursion,  but  meant  as  a  decisive  blow,  fatal 
to  the  independence  of  these  petty  sovereigns  and  states. 
To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  Gimmel-ed din,  whom 
the  king  had  released  from  prison,  and  set  over  the 
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|Vf  oorkh  provinces  of  Abyssinia,  conveyed  to  them, 
in  the  most  direct  manner,  that  such  were  the  king's 
purposes.  He  told  them,  moreover,  this  march  into 
their  country,  was  not  either  to  increase  their  tribute, 
or  for  the  ake  of  plunder,  or  to  force  them  to  be  hi* 
subjects ;  that  Amda  Sion's  main  demgn  was  agaiftdt 
their  religion,  which  he  and  his  soldiers  had  voDtred  to 
destroy ;  that  it  was  not  the  time  to  think  of  peace, 
or  tribute,  upon  any  terms ;  for,  were  they  even  to 
sell  their  wives  and  chilcfaren,  the  price  would  not  be 
accepted,  unless  they  forsook  the  religion  of  their  h^ 
thers,  and  embraced  Christianity.  He  furth^  added, 
that  his  resolution  was  abready  taken,  that  he  would 
die  firm  in  the  faith,  a  good  Mahometan,  as  he  had 
lived,  not  tamely,  however,  but  in  the  middle  of  his 
enemies;  and  that  he  was  now  making  every  sort  of 
preparation  to  resist  to  the  latest  breath. 

No  sooner  was  this  intelligence  from  Gimmel-eddin 
published,  than  a  kind  of  £ren2ry  seized  the  peod^e  of 
Adel ;  they  ran  tumultuously  to  arms,  and,  with  snrieks 
and  adjurations,  demanded  to  be  led  immediately 
against  the  Abyssinians,  for  they  no  longer  desired  to 
five  upon  such  terms. 

There  was,  among  the  leading  men  of  the  Moors, 
one  Saleh,  chief  of  a  small  district  called  Cassi,  by 
birth  a  Sherriffe,  i.  e.  one  of  the  race  of  Mdihomet, 
who,  to  the  nobiUty  of  his  birth,  joined  a  sacred  cha« 
racter.  He  was  Iman,  or  high  priest  of  the  Moms, 
and,  for  both  these  reasons,  held  in  the  greatest  esti^ 
mation  among  them.  This  man  undertook,  by  his 
personal  influence,  to  utiite  all  the  Moorish  states  in 
a  conunon  league.  For  it  h  to  be  observed,  that, 
though  reHgion  was  Very  powerful  in  uniting  tke  MocM 
against  the  Christians,  yet  the  lov^  of  gain,  and  jea- 
lousies of  commerce,  perpetually  kept  a  party  alive, 
that  favoured  the  king  for  their  own  intl3re$t>  ik  the 
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idrf  hkitt  of  the  Moorish  confedei-acies  ^md  councils. 
To  oveitome  this  was  the  object  of  Saleh,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded beyond  expectation ;  as  sixteen  kings  brought 
40,00b  m^  into  the  field  under  their  several  leaders ; 
but  the  chief  command  was  given  to  the  king  of  Adel. 

I  iiiust  remind  the  reader,  that  I  am  translating  an 
Abyssinian  historian*  These,  whom  this  chronicle 
^yle^  kirigS)  mu^  be  considered  as  beuig  only  heredi- 
tktf  and  independent  chiefs,  not  tributary  to  Abyssinia. 
Thi^ir  naiti^s  are  Adel,  Mara,  Bakla,  Haggslra,  F^- 
di^,  Gddai,  Nagal,  Zuba,  Harlar,  Hobal,  Hangila, 
Tirdbish,  Am,  Ubiro,  Zeyla,  and  Estfe.  Now,  wheii 
^^  ctmsidier  that  these  sixteen  kings  brought  only 
40,000  men^  and  that  they  were  conimanded^  undfer 
th^  sixteen,  by  27 1 2  leaders,  or  governors  of  dis- 
tricts, all  which  are  set  down  by  nime,  we  must  have 
t  ir€fy  contempdble  opinion  of  the  extent  and  popii- 
toUsn^is  bf  these  newly*erected  kingdoms. 

It  iippears  to  me  unnecessary  to  repeat,  after  niy 
hiit^riatf,  the  names  of  each  of  these  villages,  which 
pt'objlbly  do  not  now  exist,  and  are^  perhaps,  utterly 
unknown.  I  shall  only  observe,  in  passing,  that  herfe 
we  find  Tarshis,  or  Tarshish,  a  kingdom  on  the  coast 
<ff  th^  ocean,  directly  in  the  way  to  Sofala ;  anothet* 
strong  presumption  that  Sofala  and  Ophir  were  the 
fiame^  and  that  this  is  the  Tarshish  where  Solomon's 
fieef  dtopt  when  going  to  Ophir. 

Amda  Sion's  fever  hindering  him  to  march  forward^ 
and  being  uilwilling  to  risk  a  battle  where  he  wds  not 
able  to  command  in  person,  he  continued  close  in  his 
strmg  camp  at  Dassi,  waiting  his  recovery ;  but,  in 
die  faiban  time,  he  made  considerable  detachments  oh 
all  sidefir  to  lay  the  coiihtry  waste,  around  him,  till  he 
dionld  be  able  to  advance  farther  into  it. 

Of  all  the  roysil  army,  as  it  stood  upoii  the  estas. 
blishniait,  the  kmg  had  only  with  him  tire  troops  from 
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*v  ^ v^iK!^  of  Amhanj  Shoa,  Gojam,  and  Damot, 
•^H.    'Xi^  >iHive  what  composed  the  rear,  whea  the 
^  .v«^  >;4iled[  die  royal  army,  was  assembled^     All 
:&^^»^%)|K^  were  regularly  paid,  well  armed  and  clothed, 
.#«^  >iMeKi^  aol  only  provided  with  every  necessary^  but 
%c:i«r  become  exceedingly  rich,   and,  therefore,  the 
;Mg<<i^  cweless  of  discipline,  and  difficult  to  manage,  on 
#x^[>«iBl  id  the  repeated  conquests  that  had  followed 
gae  aoiother,  ever  since  the  king,  crossing  the  river 
Haiwash,  had  come  into  the  desert  kingdom  of  Mara, 
Uttfinntfal  in  soil,  but  flourishing  by  trade,  and  rich  in 
India  commodities.      The  soldiers  had  here  loaded 
d^enselves  so  much  with  spoils  and  merchandize,  that 
they  began  rather  to  think  of  returning  home,  and 
enjoying  what  they  had  got,  than  of  pushing  thdr 
conquests  still  farther  to  the  destruction  of  Adel  and 
Mara.     The  putrid  state  of  the  water,  in  this  sultry 
and  unwholesome  climate,  had  afflicted  the  king  with 
the  fever  of  the  country,  which  he  had  taken  no  means 
to  remedy  or  prevent.    No  consideration  could  keep 
him  from  exposing  himself  to  the  most  violent  sun- 
beams, and  to  the  more  noxious  vapours  of  the  night ; 
and  it  was  now  the  seventh  day  since  his  fever  had 
been  increasing,  although  he  neither  ate  nor  drank. 
The  army  expecting,  on  account  of  the  king's  illness, 
a  speedy  order  tq  return,  conversed  of  nothing  else 
within  the  camp,  with  that  kind  of  security  as  if  they 
had  already  received  orders  to  return. 

The  Mahometan  army  had  assembled,  and  no  in- 
formation of  it  been  brought  to  the  king.  Saleh's  in- 
fluence had  united  them  all ;  and  the  king's  sickness 
had  made  this  easier  tl^m  it  otherwise  would  have 
been.  It  happened,  that,  the  king's  fever  abating  the 
mnth  day,  he  sent  out  to  procure  himself  venison,  with 
which  this  country  abounds,  and  which  is  believed,  by 
people  of  ail  ranks  in  Abyssinia,  to  be  the  only  pro? 
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per  food  and  restorative  after  sickness.  After  having 
killed  sufficiently  for  the  king's  immediate  use,  the 
huntsmen  returned ;  two  only  remained,  who  conti- 
nued the  pursuit  of  the  game  through  the  woods,  till 
they  were  four  days  journey  distant  from  their  camp  *; 
when^  being  in  search  of  water  for  their  dogs,  they 
met  a  Moor  engaged  in  the  same  business  with  them- 
selves, who  shewed  them  his  army  encamped  at  no 
considerable  distance,  and  in  very  great  numbers. 
Upon  this  they  returned  in  all  haste  to  the  king,  to  ap- 
prize him  of  his  danger,  who  sent  immediately  some 
horse  to  discover  the'number,  situadon,  and  designs  of 
the  enemy :  above  all,  if  possible,  to  take  a  prisoner ; 
for  the  huntsmen  had  put  theirs  to  death,  that  he 
might  be  no  incumbrance  to  them  upon  their  return. 

The  king's  fever  was  now  gone,  but  his  strength  was 
not  recovered.  The  necessity  of  the  case  requiring  it, 
he  attempted  to  rise  from  his  bed  and  put  on  his  ar- 
mour ;  but,  fainting,  he  fell  upon  his  face  with  weak- 
ness, while  his  servant  was  girding  on  his  sword. 

The  horse  now  returned,  and  confirmed  the  tidings 
the  huntsmen  had  brought ;  they  had  found  the  Moor- 
ish army  in  the  same  place  it  was  first  discovered,  by 
the  water  side ;  but  the  account  of  their  number  and 
appearance  was  such,  that  the  whole  army  was  struck 
with  a  panic.  The  king's  wives  t  (as  the  historian 
says,  by  which  it  would  appear  he  had  more  than  one) 
endeavoured  to  persuade  him  not  to  risk  a  battle  in 
the  weak  state  of  health  he  then  was  in ;  but  to  retire 
from  this  low,  unwholesome  country  j  and  occupy  the 


*  It  was  a  common  practice,  in  those  times,  to  have  the  king's 
women  and  their  attendants  placed  in  two  groupes  of  tents ;  one 
on  the  right,  and  another  on  the  left  of  the  royal  pavilion.  These 
were  called  the  Kanya,  and  Gera  Baltihat.  See  the  account  of 
the  Camp  in  the  Introduction  to  this  Book.<«»£* 
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patted  that  lead  into  Upper  Abyissiiua,  soas  td  nudoe  it 
impossible  for  the  enemy  to  follow  him  into  Shoa& 

The  king  having  xirashed  and  refre^ed  himself, 
^th  a  counttaance  full  of  confidence^  sat  down  at  the 
door  of  hi6  tent.  Whilst  officers  and  soldiers  crowd- 
ed about  him^  he  calmly,  in  the  way  oi  conversaticm, 
told  them^  ^'  That^  being  men  of  experience,  as  they 
were,  he  was  surprised  they  should  be  liable,  at  every 
insttot,  to  panic  and  despondency,  totally  unworthy 
the  character  of  a  veteran  army.  *^  You  know/'  said 
he^  <'  that  I  came  against  the  king  of  Adel,  and  to  re- 
cover that  province^  one  of  the  old  dependencies  of 
my  crown.  And  though  it  has  happened  that,  in  our 
march,  you  have  loaded  yourselves  with  riches,  which 
I  have  permitted,  as  well  out  of  my  love  to  you,  as 
bjecaUse  it  distresses  the  enemy,  yet  my  object  was  not 
to  plunder  merchants.  If  in  battle  to»morrow  I  be 
beateli,  for  Ood  forbid  that  I  should  dteline  it  when 
oflFered^  I  shall  be  the  first  to  set  you  the  ejiaimple  how 
to  die  like  meh  in  the  middle  of  your  enemies.  But 
while  I  ain  living,  it  never  shall  be  said  that  1  suffered 
the  standal'd  of  Christ  to  fly  before  the  profane  ensigns 
of  infidels.  As  to  what  regards  our  present  circum- 
stances, my  sickness,  and  the  number  of  the  Moorish 
troops,  these  make  no  alteration  in  my  good  hopes, 
that  I  shall  tread  upon  the  king  of  Adel's  neck  to-mor- 
row. For^  as  it  was  never  my  opinion  that  it  wad  my 
own  strength  and  valour,  or  their  want  of  it,  which 
h^  so  often  been  the  means  of  preserving  me  froifi 
their  hands :  so  I  do  not  fear  at  present  that  my  wctt- 
dental  weakness  will  give  them  any  advantage  over 
me,  as  long  as  I  trust  in  God's  strength  as  much  as 
ever  I  have  done.'' 

The  soldiers,  he&tih^  i»ith  t^rhat  confidence  and  fiiKn- 
lies^  the  king  spake,  began  to  look  on  his  recovery  as 
a  miracle.    They  all,  thereforey  with  one  accord,  took 


to  th(^  af«itl,  and  d^rid  to  be  led  agitinst  thh  enemy, 
t^Out  x;^tiiig  till  2t  shbUld  come  to  them.  They 
olily  besouj^ht  th^  king,  thstt  he  would  not  expose  his 
person  as  usual,  but  tru^t  to  the  bravery  of  his  troops, 
eagfer  for  attibn,  ^thdut  behig  lavish  of  that  Hfe,  the 
lost  of  tvhich  \^6\Ad  be  to  the  Mahometans  a  greater 
y)ctory  than  l^dgalning  all  he  had  conquered.  The 
idng,  tiding  his  troops  to  be  &f  good  courage,  and  tak^ 
i^t  atid  i^fre^hrtiefit,  ^ent  awa^  the  women>  chUdren, 
and  bth^r  incumbrance^,  to  a  small  convent  on  the  side 
of  the  mbuiitain,  called  Debra  Maitel  * ;  and,  bcfing 
inforni^  df  the  situation  of  the  country  in  general, 
and  the  particular  posts  where  he  could  get  water  iii 
greater  plenty,  he  advanced  with  his  army  by  a  slow 
march  toitords  the  enemy. 

Thfe  nett  day  he  received  intelligence  by  a  Moor, 
that  the  Mahometans  had  not  only  thrown  poison  into 
all  the  ttf^Us,  but  had  also  corrupted  the  water  in  the 
itoiit  of  the  army  by  various  spells  and  enchahtments ; 
that  they  were  not  advancing,  but  were  waiting  for 
troops  fi'om  some  of  the  small  districts  of  Adel  that 
had  not  yet  joined  the  army.  Hereupon  the  king  or- 
dered his  Fit-Auraris  to  advance  a  day  before  him, 
and  Sent  a  priest,  called  Tecla  Sion,  along  with  him, 
to  bless  and  consecrate  the  water,  and  thereby  free  it 
ftoHi  th&  enchantments  of  the  Moors.  He  himself 
fdloW^  with  his  army,  and  sat  down  by  a  small  river, 
a  short  iHray  distant  from  the  enemy. 

The  Fit-Auraris  is  an  officer  that  commands  a  par- 
ty of  men,  who  go  always  advanced  before  the  front 
df  an  Abyssiniaii  army,  at  a  greater  or  smaller  dis- 
tance, accor^ng  as  circumstances  require.  His  office 
will  be  described  more  at  large  ia  the  sequel. 


♦  Mountain  of  the  Testimony. 
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When  arrived  at  the  river,  the  army  began  to  bathe 
themselves,  their  mules,  and  their  horses,  in  the  same 
manner  as  is  usual  throughout  all  Abyssinia  on  the 
feast  of  the  Epiphany.  This  lustration  \vas  in  honour 
of  Tecla  Sion,  who  had  consecrated  the  water,  broken 
all  the  magic  spells,  and  changed  its  name  to  that  of 
the  river  Jordan.  But,  while  they  were  thus  employ- 
ed, the  Fit-Auraris  had  come  up  with  a  large  party  of 
the  enemy,  and,  with  them  a  number  of  women,  pro- 
vided with  drugs  to  poison  and  enchant  the  water ; 
and  this  numerous  body  of  fanatics  had  fallen  so  rude- 
ly on  the  Fit-Auraris,  that  it  beat  him  back  on  the 
main  body,  to  whom  he  brought  the  news  of  his  own 
defeat*. 

A  violent  panic  immediately  seized  the  whole  Abys- 
«nian  army,  and  it  refused  to  advance  a  step  far- 
ther. The  tents  had  been  left  standing  on  the  side  of 
the  river  they  first  came  to,  and  they  then  passed  to 
the  other  side.  But,  upon  sight  of  the  Fit-Auraris, 
they  returned  to  the  tents,  that,  having  the  river  on 
their  front,  they  might  fight  the  enemy  with  more  ad- 
vantage if  they  came  to  attack  them.  They  did  not 
continue  long  in  this  resolution ;  the  greatest  part  of 
them  were  for  leaving  their  tents,  and  retiring  to  A- 
byssinla  for  assistance ;  and,  when  the  numbers  should 
be  more  upon  an  equality,  return  to  fight  the  enen^y. 
The  Moorish  army  at. this  instant  coming  in  sight,  in- 
creased the  number  of  converts  to  this  opinion. 


*  The  reader  may,  perhaps,  smile  at  this  apparatus  of  enchant- 
ment and  consecration,  which  is  frequently  employed  both  by  the 
Arabs  and  Abyssinians.  It  has  great  effect  in  raising  the  spirits 
of  an  army,  in  these  barbarous  regions ;  nor  is  the  practice  incom- 
patible with  the  brightest  qualities  of  heroism  or  discipline.  Those 
who  have  read  Livy,  know,  that  it  was  under  the  direction  of  a 
hen  and  chickens,  that  the  Romans  subdued  the  world.— £. 
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The  king,  in  the  utmost  agony,  galloping  through 
the  ranks,  continued  to  use  all  manner  of  arguments 
with  his  mutinous  soldiers.  He  told  them,  that  reti- 
ring to  their  camp  was  to  put  themselves  in  prison ; 
that,  being  mostly  composed  of  horse,  their  advantage 
was  in  a  plain  like  that  before  them ;  that  retreating 
to  join  the  main  body  at  such  a  distance^  was  a  vain 
idea,  as  the  enemy  was  so  close  at  their  heels.  Fi- 
nally, .  all  he  desired  of  them  was,  that  those  who 
would  not  fight  should  only  stand  as  spectators,  but 
not  leave  their  places.  As  no  sign  of  content  or  con* 
viction  was  returned^  the  king,  seeing  that  all  was  lost 
if  they  disbanded,  the  enemy  bang  just  ready  to  en- 
gage, ordered  his  master  of  the  horse,  and  five  others, 
to  attack  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy,  while  he,  with  a 
small  part  of  his  servants  and  household,  did  the  same 
on  the  right. 

The  Abyssinian  history,  seldom  just  to  the  memo- 
ry of  individuals,  has  yet,  in  this  instance  (almost  a 
single  one),  preserved  the  names  of  those  brave  men. 
The  first,  was  Zana  Asferi ;  the  second,  Tecla  ;  the 
third  Wanag  Araad ;  the  fourth,  Saif  Seguid  (one 
of  the  king's  sons) ;  the  fifth,  Badel  Waliz  ;  and  the 
sixth,  Kedami..  These,  as  is  supposed,  with  their  at- 
tendants and  servants  (though  history  is  silent  but  as 
to  the  six),  fell  furiously  on  the  left  of  the  Mahome- 
tan army. 

The  king,  at  the  first  cmset,  killed,  with  his  own 
hand,  the  two  leaders  of  the  right  wing ;  and  his  son, 
Saif  Seguid,  having  also  slain  another  considerable  of- 
ficer on  the  left,  a  panic  seized  both  these  bodies  of 
Moors,,  and  the  army  apparently  began,  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  to  waver.  On  which  the  Abyssinians^ 
now  ashamed  of  then:  conduct,  and  perceiving  the 
king's  danger,  with  a  great  shout  fell  furiously  upon 
the. enemy*    The  whole  Moorish  army  having,  by 
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this  time  joined,  the  battle  was  foiight  mth  grefeit  ob- 
^dnacy  on  both  ades,  till  first  the  centre,  thc£  the  left 
^ng  of  the  Moors,  tvas  broken  and  dispersed  }  but 
the  rights  consisting  chiefly  of  strangers  from  Arafah, 
kept  together ;  and,  not  ktioiving  the  country,  retired 
into  a  narrow  deep  valley,  surrounded  by  steep  p^- 
pendicular  rocks,  covered  thick  with  wood^ 

The  Abyssinian  army,  thinking  all  at  an  end  by  the 
flight  of  the  Moors,  began,  after  their  usuld  custraa, 
to  plunder,  by  stripping  and  mangling  the  bodies  of  the 
killed  and  wounded*  But  the  king,  who,  ftom  the 
mistake  of  the  Arabians,  saw  the  destruction  of  this 
light  i9ing  certiiin,  if  in^mediately  pursued,  ordered  it 
every  where  to  be  proclaimed  through  the  field,  that 
the  whole  army  should  repair  to  the  ifoyal  stanchrd, 
^frhich  he  had  raised  on  an  eminence,  and  give  over 
plundering,  under  pain  of  death.  Finding  this  order, 
however,  slackly  obeyed,  he  himself,  scouring  the  field 
at  the  head  of  a  few  horse,  with  his  own  hand  slew 
two  of  his  sddidrs  whom  he  ft)und  strippitig  the  dead, 
without  regard  to  his  procIamatiGSu  This  example 
from  a  prince,  exceedingly  q>aring  of  the  blood  of  his 
sdldiers,  had  the  effect  to  recall  them  all  to  the  royal 
^tandai^d  displayed  o|i  a  rising  ground. 

H^  then  sepaurated  hip  ariny  into  two  divisions ;  ail 
the  foot,  and  those  of  bis  hoarse  that  had  principally 
suffered  in  the  severe  engagement  of  the  day,  he  led 
up  to  the  mouth  of  the  vall^  wheare  the  right  wiag  of 
dae  Airabians  had  shut  themselves  up ;  and^  having  fae- 
tet  all  access  to  the  entrance  of  it^  he  oiida;^  the  foot 
to  G&nb  up  throu^  the  woods,  and  on  every  side 
surround  the  valley,  above  t^ie  ^leads  of  those  uahi^y 
.people,  thus  devdted  to  certain  destrudKOU 

While  this  was  dping,  the  king  ordered  those  of  the 
cafaiiy,  that  had  suffered  least  i3a  the  fatiguip  of  the  day, 
to  reifrei^  tlfemselvea  and  their  hoisei    £|eknew.  no 


dme  was  lost  by  thi$,  as  the  Moorish  army  that  e9ctp^ 
from  the  engagement,  worn  out  with  ^tigue*  thirst* 
and  hunger,  would  only  retire  a  short  day'9  march 
to  the  watesr,  where,  finding  themselves  not  pur^ue^d, 
and  incumbered  with  the  number  of  their  WQun4^» 
diey  would  nec^siauily  rest  themselves ;  and  th|$  wq^ 
precisely  the  situation,  in  which  his  huntsmen  fir^ 
found  them,  by  the  side  of  a  large  pool  of  watfsr. 

The  king  gave  the  command  of  this  part  of  his  ar«* 
my  to  the  master  of  the  horse,  with  orders  to  pursue 
them  one  day  farther ;  whilst  he,  having  taken  a  short 
refreshment,  began  to  attack  the  right  wing  of  thf) 
Arabians  shut  up  in  the  valley.  The  king,  dismount* 
ing»  led  the  attack  against  the  front  of  the  Arabians, 
who,  seeing  their  situation  now  desperate,  began  to 
make  every  effort  to  get  from  the  valley  into  the  pUiiu 
But  they  did  not  yet  know  upon  what  disadvantageous 
ground  they  were  engaged,  till  the  soldiers  from  ihQ 
cocks  above,  every  way  surrounding  them,  rolled  down 
immense  stones  which  passed  through  them  in  all  di*" 
rections.  Pressed,  therefore,  violently,  by  the  king 
in  their  front,  and  in  the  rear  destroyed  by  an  enemy 
they  neither  could  see  nor  resist,  they  fell  immediate^ 
ly  into  confusion,  and  were  to  a  man,  slaughtered 
upon  the  spot ;  upon  which  the  king,  giving  his  troops 
orders  for  a  general  plunder,  retired  himself  to  his 
camp,  and  in  ms  tent  received  from  the  maaier  ol  the 
horse  an  account  of  his  expedition. 

This  officer  had  proceeded  slowly,  sf^reacUng  hii 
troopa  as  wide  as  possible  upon  the  tract  of  tl^  re* 
treating  enemy,  to  give  a  smaller  chance  for  any  to 
escape*  All  directed  their  flight  towards  the  pool  of 
wat^,  and  were  there  destroyed  without  mercy,^  till  a 
little  aftier  suas^i.  The  pursuers  had  then  advanced 
to  ^e  ground  wl^eise  Saleb,  king  of  Mara,  had  gather- 
ed th^  scatfeetsed  remains  of  his  once  povfecful  amiy>; 
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but  now,  oyercome  with  heat,  dispirited  by  their  de- 
feat, and  worn  out  by  the  fatigues  of  a  long  and  obsti- 
nate engagement,  all  that  remained  of  these  unfortu- 
nate troops  were  strewed  upon  the  ground,  lapping 
water  like  beasts,  their  only  comfort  that  remained, 
equally  incapable  of  fighting  or  flying.  The  master 
of  the  horse,  in  great  vigour  and  strength  from  his 
late  refreshments  and  recent  victory,  had  no  trouble 
with  these  unfortunate  people  but  to  direct  their  exe- 
cution ;  and  this  was  performed  by  the  soldiers  with 
all  the  rage  and  cruelty  that  a  difference  of  religion 
could  posably  inspire.  For,  after  the  king's  speech 
of  the  9th  of  June,  in  which  he  upbraided  them  with, 
breach  of  their  oath,  and  that  they  were  slow  in  a- 
venging  the  blood  of  their  brethren  and  priests  wan- 
tonly slain  by  the  Moors,  every  man  in  the  army  mea- 
sured the  exactness  with  which  he  acquitted  himself 
of  the  sacrament  at  the  Hawash,  only  by  the  quantity 
of  blood  that  he  could  shed.  Weary  at  last  with 
butchery,  a  few  were  taken  prisoners,  and  among, 
these  was  Saleh,  king  of  Mara.  It  was  evening  before 
the  king  returned  from  the  slaughter  of  the  right, 
wing ;  and  it  was  night  when  the  soldiers,  as  fatigued 
with  plundering  as  with  fighting,  returned  to  the 
camp.  — - 

The  next  morning,  he  heard  of  the  success  of  his 
cavalry  under  the  master  of  the  horse,  who  joined  him 
before  mid-day.  The  unfortunate  Saleh  was,  in 
^ght  of  the  wbble  army,  brought  before  the  king, 
clothed  in  the  distinguished  habit  and  marks  of 
his  dignity,  in  which  he  had  fought  the  day  before, 
at  the  head  of  his  troops;  gold  chains  were  a-, 
bout  his  arms,  and  a  gold  collar,  enriched  with  pre-^- 
cious  stones,  about  his  neck.  The  king  scarcely  deign- * 
ed  to  speak  to  him,  whilst  the  royal  prisoner  likewise 
observed  a  profound  silence.    Wheii  the  army  had 
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satisfied  their  curiosity  with  the  sight  of  this  prtace 
(once  the  object  of  their  fear),  the  king,  by  a  motion 
of  his  hand,  ordered  him  to  be  hanged  upon  a  tree  at 
the  entrance  of  the  camp,  with  all  the  ornaments  he 
had  upon  him.  After  this  the  queen  of  Mara,  con- 
cerning whom  so  many  surprising  stories  had  been 
told,  of  her  poisoning  the  waters  by  drugs  and  enchant* 
ments,  was,  notwithstanding  the  known  partiality  of 
this  king  for  the  fair  sex,  ordered  to  be  hewn  in  pie- 
ces by  the  soldiers,  and  her  body  given  to  the  dogs. 

Amda  Sion  then  dispatched  a  messenger  with  the 
news  of  his  victory  to  the  queens,  his  wives,  and  the 
rest  of  the  ladies  he  had  left  at  Debra  Martel ;  when 
the  monks  of  the  convent  immediately  began  a  solemn 
procession  and  thanksgiving,  attended  by  the  exercise 
of  every  sort  of  work  of  charity  and  piety* 

It  was  now  the  month  of « July,  when  the  rains  in 
Abyssinia  became  both  constant  and  violent.  The 
king  called  a  council  of  the  principal  nobility,  officers, 
and  priests,  to  determine  whether  he  should  go  straight 
home,  or  send  their  wives,  children,  and  baggage  be» 
fore  them  the  direct  road,  while  the  light  and  unin* 
cumbered  army  should  take  a  compass,  and  lay  waste 
a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Adel  it  had  already  inva- 
ded, and  return  in  another  direction.  The  majority 
of  die  army,  and  the  priests  above  all,  were  for  the 
first  proposal ;  but  the  king  and  principal  officex^ 
thought  the  advantages  gained  by  so  much  blood  were 
to  be  followed,  till  they  should  eithv  have  reduced 
the  Mahometans  to  a  state  of  weakness  that  should 
make  them  no  longer  formidable  to  Abyssinia,  or^ 
if  prosperous  fortune  still  attended  them  further,  ex- 
tirpate the  people  and  religion  together. — ^I'his  o|»- 
nion  prevailed. 
The  king,  therefore,  dismissed  his  baggage,  his  wo^ 
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men,  children,  servants,  and  useless  people.  He  re- 
tained an  army  of  veteran  soldiers  only,  more  formi-, 
dable  than  six  times  the  number  that  could  be  brought 
against  them ;  and,  trusting  now  to  the  country  into 
which  he  marched  for  support,  he  advanced,  and  en- 
tered a  town  called  Zeyla,  and  there  took  up  his  quar- 
ters. He  had  scarcely  taken  possession  of  the  town, 
when  that  very  night  he  sent  a  detachment  to  surprise 
a  large  and  rich  village  called  Taraca,  where  he  put 
all  the  men'  to  the  sword,  making  the  women  slaves 
for  the  service  of  the  army,  instead  of  those  whom  he 
had  sent  home. 

The  king's  views,  by  such  small  expeditions,  were 
to  accustom  his  soldiers  to  fight  out  of  his  presence, 
and  wean  them  from  a  persuasion,  now  become  gene- 
ral, that  victory  could  not  be  obtained  but  where  he 
commanded. 

On  the  10th  of  July,  the  king  continued  his  march, 
without  opposition,  to  Darbe,  whence,  the  next  morn- 
ing, he  sent  different  parties  to  the  right  and  left,  to 
bum  and  destroy  the  country.  They  accordingly  laid 
waste  all  the  province  of  Gassi,  slaying  Abdullah  the 
Sherriffe,  who  was  the  governor,  and  son  of  Saruch, 
the  Imam,  author  of  the  conspiracy  against  him. 
From  thence'  he  fell  suddenly  upon  Abalg^  and  Talab, 
a  large  district  belonging  to  the  king  of  Adel. 

This  prince,  hearing  that  Amda  Sion,  instead  of  re- 
turning, as  was  usual  in  the  rainy  season,  into  Abyssi- 
nia, had  determined  to  continue  to  ravage  his  whole 
country,  was  not,  on  his  part,  remiss  in  preparing 
means  to  resist  him ;  and  he  had  assembled,  from  every 
province,  all  the  forces  they  could  raise,  to  make  one 
last  effort  against  their  common  enemy. 

Amda  Sion,  therefore,  had  scarcely  retired,  from 
the  destrucrion  of  Talab,  when  the  king  of  Adel  (now 
desperate  by  being  so  long  a  spectator  of  the  ruin  of 
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his  kingdom)  marched  hastily  to  meet  him,  with 
much  less  precaution  than  his  own  situation,  and  the 
character  of  his  enemy  required.  Amda  Sion,  whose 
whole  wish  was  to  bring  the  Moors  to  an  engagement 
as  often  as  occasion  presented,  left  off  his  plundering 
upon  the  first  news  that  the  king  of  Adel  had  taken 
the  field,  and,  allowing  him  to  choose  the  ground  on 
which  he  was  to  fight,  the  next  day  he  marched  against 
him,  having  (as  sure  of  victory)  first  detached  bodies 
of  horse  to  intercept  those  of  the  Moors  that  should 
fly  when  defeated ;  for  no  general  was  more  prudent 
than  he  for  the  destruction  of  his  enemy.  He 
then  led  his  troops  against  the  king  of  Adel,  and 
spurring  his  horse,  was  already  in  the  midst  of  the 
Moorish  army  before  the  most  active  of  his  soldiers 
had  time  to  follow  hhn.  The  Abyssinians,  as  usual, 
threw  themselves  like  madmen  upon  the  Moors,  at  the 
sight  of  the  king's  danger.  The  king  of  Adel  was 
defeated  with  little  resistance :  that  unfortunate  prince 
himself  was  slain  upon  the  spot,  and  the  greatest  part 
of  his  army  destroyed  (after  they  thought  themselves 
safe)  by  the  ambushes  of  fresh  horse  the  king  had 
placed  in  the  rear  before  the  battle. 

The  three  children  of  the  king  of  Adel,  and  his 
brother,  who  had  all  been  in  the  engagement,  seeing 
the  great  inferiority  of  their  troops,  and  terrified  at 
the  approaching  fate  of  their  country,  loaded  them« 
selves  with  the  most  valuable  of  their  effects  (which, 
in  token  of  their  humility,  they  carried  upon  their 
heads,  shoulders,  and  in  their  hands),  came  with  these 
presents  before  the  king,  who  was  sitting  armed  at  the 
door  of  his  tent,  and,  without  further  apology,  or  as- 
surance given,  threw  themselves,  as  is  the  custom  of 
Abyssinia,  at  his  feet,  with  their  foreheads  in  the 
dust,  entreating  pardon  for  what  had  hitherto  been 
done    amiss  ;    submitting    to  him  as  his  subjects^ 
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profesang  their  readiness  to  obey  all  his  conunandfl^ 
provided  only  that  he  would  proceed  no  further,  nor 
waste  and  destroy  their  country,  but  spare  what  sdU 
remiuned,  which  was,  for  the  most  part,  the  proper^ 
of  the  Anibian  merchants,  who  had  done  him  no  iqu«^ 

The   king   seemed  little  disposed  to  credit  these 
assurances.    He  told  them  plainly,  *^  That  they,  and 
all  Ethiopia,  knew  the  time  was  when  they  were  imr 
der  his  dominion,   paid  him  the  same  tribute,  and 
owed  him  the  same  allegiance,  as  the  rest  of  hb 
-subjects;   that  neither  he,  nor  his  predecessors,  at 
that  time,  had  ever  oppressed  them,  but  returned 
them  present  for  present,  gold  for  gold,  apparel  for 
apparel,  and  dismissed  them  contentedly  home  when* 
ever  they  came  to  pay  their  duty  to  him:  That 
lately,  from  supposed  weakness  in  him,  when  he 
was  young  in  the  beginning  of  his  rdgn,  and  en- 
couraged by  the  great  addition  of  their  brethren,  who 
flock^  to  them  from  Arabia,  they  had,  without  pro- 
vocatbn,  thrown  off  their  allegiance  to  him,  upbraid- 
ing him  as  a  eunuch,  fit  only  to  take  care  of  the  wo* 
men  of  their  seraglio,  with  many  such  taunting  mes- 
^^^9  equally  \mworthy  the  majesty  and  memory  of  a 
pnnce  luce  him  :  That,  could  this  be  passed  over,  stiU 
there  was  a  crime  that  all  the  blood  of  Adel  could  not 
atone  for :   They  had,  without  provocation,  murder* 
ed  his  priests,  burnt  their  churches,  and  destroyed  his 
defenceless  people  in  their  tillages,  merely  from  a  vain 
belief  that  they  were  too  far  off  to  be  imder  his  pro- 
tection :  That,  to  punish  them  for  this,  he  was  now 
in  the  midst  of  their  country,  and,  if  his  life  was  ^* 
red,  never  would  he  turn  his  back  upon  Adel,  while  he 
had  ten  men  with  him  capable  of  drawing  their  swords. 
He,  therefore,  ordered  them  to  return,  and  expect  the 
approach  of  Us  army«'' 
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The  two  eldest  children  and  the  brodier  were  so 
struck  with  tiie  fierce  manner  and  countenance  with 
wiiich  the  king  spoke,  that  they  remained  perfectly 
silent.  But  the  youngest  son  (a  youth  of  great  spirit, 
and  who,  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  had  been  forced 
by  his  parents  to  fly  after  the  batde)  answered  the 
kmg  with  great  resolution  :~- 

^^  It  is  a  truth  known  to  the  whole  kingdom,  that 
Adel  has  never  belonged  to  any  sovereign  on  earth 
but  to  ourselves.  Violence  and  power,  wMch  destroy 
and  set  up  kingdoms,  have  at  times  done  so  with  ours  ; 
but  that  you  are  not  otherwise,  than  by  these  means^ 
king  of  our  country,  our  colour,  stature  *,  and  com- 
plexion, sufficiently  shew.  We  have  been  free,  and 
were  conquered  ^  we  have  now  attempted  to  regain 
our  freedom,  and  we  have  failed :  We  have  not  been 
infaior  to  you  in  every  kind  of  civility,  receiving  you 
and  your  predecessors  when  you  came  into  our  coun- 
try, singing  before  you,  and  rejoicing,  because  we 
knew  that  you  had  always  among  you  men  of  great 
worth  and  bravery. 

'^  As  to  the  accusation  against  us,  that  we  robbed 
the  Christians,  you  yourself  see  the  riches  of  our 
country,  which  we  get  by  our  own  industry  and  com- 
merce, whilst  the  Abyssmians  were  naked  shepherds 
and  robb^^  In  the  days  of  your  predecessors,  a 
handful  of  us  would  have  chased  an  army  of  them, 
and  it  would  be  so  now,  were  it  not  for  the  personal 
valour  and  conduct  of  you,  their  prince.  But  you, 
better  than  any  one,  can  be  the  judge  of  this ;  and  I 
can  ^peal  to  you,  how  often  they  have  been  upon  the 
point  of  deserting  you,  in  return  for  all  the  victories 


*  The  Moors,  in  general|  are  much  squarer,  stouter-made  men^ 
than  the  Abyssinians. 
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and  riches  they  have  shared  with  you ;  y^hile  there  is 
not  a  Moor  in  Adel  but  would  have  willingly  died  in 
the  presence  of  such  a  prince  as  you.  It  is  then  you, 
not  your  army,  that  we  fear :  we  know  perfectly  the 
value  of  both*  You  have  already  enjoyed  all  the  me* 
rit  and  profit  of  conquest ;  but  utterly  destroying  a  de« 
fenceless  people  is  unworthy  of  any  king,  and  still 
more  of  a  prince  of  your  character." 

The  king,  without  any  sign  of  displeasure  at  the 
freedom  of  this  speech,  answered  him  calmly :  '^  Words 
and  resolutions  like  these  occasioned  your  father  to 
lose  his  life  in  battle.  I  come  not  to  argue  with  you 
what  you  are  to  do,  nor  did  I  send  for  you  to  preach 
to  you ;  but  if  the  queen  your  mother,  the  rest  of 
your  father's  family,  and  the  principal  people  who,  af* 
ter  your  Other's  death,  are  now  to  govern  Adel,  do 
not,  by  to-morrow  evening,  surrender  themselves  to 
me  at  my  tent-door,  as  you  have  done,  I  will  lay  the 
province  of  Adel  waste,  from  the  place  where  I  now 
sit,  to  the  borders  of  the  ocean." 

This  unpromising  interview  with  the  king  was  faith* 
fully  communicated  by  the  young  princes  to  their  mo- 
ther, earnestly  desiring  her  to  trust  the  king's  mercy, 
and  to  throw  herself  at  his  feet  the  ne^t  morning, 
without  reserve.  But  those,  who  had  been  the  pa:« 
suaders  of  the  war  (for  the  late  king  of  Adel  was  but 
a  weak  prince),  reckoned  themselves  in  much  greater 
danger  with  Amda  Sion  than  was  the  royal  family. 
They,  therefore,  agreed  to  try  their  fortune  again  in 
battle,  binding  themselves  to  live  and  die  with  each 
other,  by  mutual  oaths  and  promises.  They  also  sent 
to  the  princes  this  resolution,  by  an  old  enemy  of  Am- 
da Sion,  persuading  them  to  make  their  escape  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  come  and  head  their  forces  that  were 
then  raised,  and  ready  to  conquer  or  die  together, 
>ir{ien  the  family  should  be  out  of  the  enemy's  hands. 
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The  king,  wqli  informed  of  what  had  passed,  de- 
camped immediately  from  the  station  where  he  was, 
exceedingly  irritated  ;  and,  having  passed  the  great 
river  called  Acq,  he  took  post  in  the  town  of  Marma- 
gab.  The  next  day,  dividing  his  army,  he  sent 
two  bodies  by  different  routes  into  the  enemy's  terri- 
tories, with  a  strict  command  to  leave  nothing  trnde- 
stroyed  that  had  the  breath  of  life ;  he  himself,  with 
the  third  division,  burning  and  laying  waste  the  whole 
country  before  him,  proceeded  straight  to  the  place 
where  he  heard  the  chiefs  of  Adel  were  assembling  an 
army.  There  he  found  some  troops,  mostly  infantry, 
who  kept  a  good  countenance,  and  seemed  perfectly 
prepared  and  disposed  to  engage  him.  But  an  im* 
mense  multitude  of  useless  people  covered  the  plain, 
old  men,  women,  and  children,  with  the  parents, 
wives,  and  &milies  of  those  he  had  already  slain ;  and 
these  were  determinled,  with  the  remnant  of  their 
countrymen,  to  conquer  this  invader,  or  perish. 

The  king,  upon  perceiving  this  strange  mixture, 
halted  for  a  time  in  great  surprise  and  astonishment. 
He  could  not  penetrate  into  the  motive  of  assembling 
such  an  army ;  and  sending  a  party  of  horse,  as  it 
were,  to  disperse  them,  he  foimd  everywhere  a  stout 
resistance;  soldiers  well  provided  with  swords  and 
shields,  and  a  multitude  of  archers,  who  rained  show- 
ers of  arrows  upon  him,  while  the  women,  with  clubs, 
poles,  stakes,  and  stones,  damped  the  ardour  of  his 
soldiers,  who,  when  they  first  charged,  scarcely  ex- 
pected resistance.  The  king,  seeing  the  battle  every 
minute  become  more  doubtful,  and  having  but  few 
troops,  began  to  repent  that  he  had  weakened  his  ar- 
my by  detachments ;  he  instantly  dspatched  orders  to 
thenl  to  advance,  and  fall  upon  the  enemy  in  the  near- 
est direction  possible.  At  the  same  time,  he  himself 
made  an  extraordinary  eflfort  with  his  horse»  but  all  in 
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vain ;  and  he  found,  on  every  sid^  people  who  pre> 
•ented  themaelves  willis^y  to  death,  but  who  wonU 
not  quit  their  station  while  they  had  power  to  defend 
themselves  in  it. 

Conspicuous  above  all  these  for  his  dress,  and  youdi, 
his  many  acts  of  valour,  and  his  graceful  figure,  was 
the  youuK  king  of  Wypo,  who,  encouraging  has  troops, 
presented  himself  wnerever  Amda  Sion  was  in  per- 
son. The  remarkable  resistance  that  this  young  prince 
made,  soon  drew  the  attention  of  the  king  of  Abysa* 
nia ;  who,  sheathihs  his  sword,  took  a  bow  in  his 
hand,  and,  as  my  historian  says,  choosing  the  broad* 
est  arrow  he  could  find,  struck  the  young  hero 
through  the  middle  of  his  neck,  so  that,  half  being  cut 
Chroueh,  his  head  inclined  to  one  shoulder,  and  soon 
after  he  fell  dead  among  his  horse's  feet. 

This  sight  was  one  just  calculated  to  strike  such  an 
army  as  this  with  terror.  They  immediately  turned 
their  backs,  and,  unluckily  falling  in  with  the  two  de- 
tachments marching  to  the  king's  relief,  they  were  all 
cut  to  pieces,  to  the  number  of  5000 ;  a  great  propor* 
tion  of  which  were  women  and  aged  persons,  unskil- 
led in  war,  further  than  as  they  were  prompted  by  a 
long  sufferance  of  injuries,  accumulated  now  to  a  mass, 
that  made  them  weary  of  life.  My  historian  further 
says,  that  three  only  of  the  Moorish  army  escaped* 
On  the  king's  side  many  principal  officers  were  kil- 
led ;  and  there  was  scarcely  one  horseman  that  was  not 
woimded.  Amda  Sion,  therefore,  when  speaking  of 
this  campaign,  after  his  return,  among  his  nobility  at 
Shoa,  used  to  say,  *^  Deliver  me  from  fighting  with 
old  women !"  alluding  to  this  battle,  where  he  was 
in  the  greatest  danger;  The  fate  of  the  unfortunate 
king  of  Wypo  was  particularly  hard.  He  hadiately 
married  the  king  of  AdePs  daughter ;  and  it  was  the 
staying  for  him,  and  his  marriage,  that  lost  the  fa- 
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vburabie  opportunity  of  fighting  the  Abyssinians, 
when  the  army  wzs  in  de^)oixlency  upon  the  king^s 
being  taken  ill  of  the  fever. 

The  next  campaign  the  kmg  began  ndth  a  march 
first  to  Sassogade,  ix^here  he  assisted  at  the  celebration 
of  the  feast  of  St  John  the  Baptist ;  and  he  gave  or* 
ders,  that  day,  to  raze  all  the  Mahometan  mosques  to 
die  ground,  to  destroy  all  the  grain,  bum  the  vil- 
lages, and  put  the  people  to  the  sword,  which  was 
executed  acccn-dingly.  The  king  then  decamped, 
and,  passing  the  great  river  (Zorat),  came  to  the 
country  of  the  Oritii,  and  lock  up  his  quarters 
ih&re.  The  people  of  this  province  were  in  the  vety 
worst  reputation  for  cruelty,  and  hatred  of  the  Chris- 
dan  name.  They  were  perpetually  making  incursions 
into  the  Christian  villages ;  and  those  that  fell  alive  in- 
to their  hands,  they  either  castrated,  cut  off  their  noses 
or  ears,  or  otherwise  mangled  them. 

The  king,  to  vindicate  the  severity  he  was  about  to 
exercise,  ordered  all  those  people,  who  had  suffered 
in  this  manner,  to  be  collected  and  brought  before 
him.  The  number  appeared  very  considerable ;  and 
having  inquired  in  what  occupations  they  had  been 
employed,  they  answered,  that  their  business  was  to 
cut  down  wood,  draw  and  fetch  water,  and  some  of 
them  to  take  care  of  the  Moorish  women.  Violently 
afiected  with  this,  he  called  his  principal  officers,  and 
commanded  them,  that,  when  he  decamped  with  his 
army  the  next  day,  small  parties  should  remain  in  am- 
bush on  each  side  of  the  town.  The  king,  early  m 
the  morning,  marched  out  with  sound  ot  trumpet; 
and  the  Moors,  thinking  the  army  gone,  returning  to 
their  houses,  were  set  upon  by  the  partfes,  and  de- 
stroyed. 

The  next  place  the  king  came  to  was  Haggara, 
where  he  sbdd  eight  days,  and  celebrated  there  the 
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feast  of  the  Cross ;  'surroundings  his  camp  with  paii« 
sades,  as  if  he  was  to  stay  there  a  considerable  time. 
Here  he  made  his  soldiers  deposit  ail  their  plunder, 
leaving  it  under  the  care  of  a  weak  guard,  and 
marched  out  with  sound  of  trumpet,  as  if  going 
Hpon  some  expedition.  There  was  a  large  body  of 
troops  in  ambush,  and  the  Moors,  concealed  in  woods, 
and  hiding-places,  attacked  the  intrenchment  as  soon 
as  the  king  was  gone,  and  had  forced  the  palisades, 
when  they  were  everywhere  surrounded  by  the  par- 
ties  left  behind,  and  all  cut  to  pieces,  excepting 
the  old  men  and  women,  whose  noses  and  lips  the 
king  ordered  to  be  cut  off,  by  way  of  retaliation,  and 
then  dismissed  them.  Great  store  of  bows,  good 
arms  and  clothing,  were  taken  here,  lately  brought 
from  Arabia  for  the  use  of  the  confed^tes. 

The  king  now  turned  his  face  homewards,  march* 
ed  in  seven  days  to  Begul  in  the  Sahara,  and  thence 
sent  a  message  to  the  governor  of  Ifat,  commanding 
him  to  send  him  all  those  Christians  who  had  apos- 
tatized from  their  faith  in  his  or  his  brother's  time ; 
with  notice,  that,  if  he  did  not  comply,  he  would  put 
him  and  all  his  family  to  death,  and  give  his  command 
to  another.  The  king  ordered  these  apostates, 
when  delivered,  to  be  severely  whipped,  and,  fettering 
them  with  heavy  irons,  imprisoned  them.  «». 

From  Begul  the  army  marched  to  Waz,  thence  to 
Gett,  and  from  Gett  to  Harla,  still  laying  waste  the 
country.  From  Harla  they  marched  five  days  to  Del- 
hoya,  being  determined  to  make  a  severe  example  of 
this  place,  because  the  inhabitants  had  killed  the  go- 
vernor the  king  had  left  with  them,  and,  making  laree 
fires  for  the  purpose,  had  burnt  and  tormented  the 
Christians  residing  there.  He  came,  therefore,  upon 
this  town,  surrounded  it  in  the  night,  and  after 
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imtdng  men,  women,  and  children  to  the  sword,  raz- 
ed it  to  the  ground. 

From  Delhoya  he  proceeded  to  Degwa,  from  thence 
to  Warga,  which  he  treated  in  the  same  manner  as 
Delhoya,  and  then  entered  the  province  of  Dawaro, 
where  he  understood  that  Hydar,  governor  of  that 
province,  with  Saber-eddin,  and  a  very  valuable  con- 
voy coming  to  him,  under  their  conduct,  from  Shoa, 
were  intercepted  by  Hydar's  people,  and  their  guard 
cut  to  pieces.  Instead,  therefore,  *  of  proceeding  to 
Shoa,  as  his  intention  was,  he  encamped  at  Bahalla, 
and  there  kept  the  feast  of  Christmas,  laying  the  whole 
province,  by  parties,  under  military  execution ;  and 
hearing  there  that  Joseph,  governor  of  Serca,  was  in 
understanding  with  those  of  Dawaro,  he  put  him  in 
prison,  carrying  off  all  his  horses,  asses,  mules,  and  a 
prodigious  quantity  of  other  cattle,  which  he  drove 
before  him,  and  ended  his  exp^ition  by  his  entry  in- 
to Shoa. 

This  is  the  Abyssinian  account  of  the  reign  of  thdr 
prince  Amda  Sion,  a  little  abridged,  and  made  more 
conformable  to  the  manner  of  writing  English  history. 
The  historian,  contrary  to  the  usual  pntctice,  gives  no 
account  of  himself;  but  he  seems  to  have  lived  in  the 
dme  of  Zera  Jacob,  about  a  hundred  years  after  this. 
Though  he  wrote  in  Shoa,  his  book  is  in  pure  Geez, 
there  being  scarcely  an  Amharic  word  in  it. 

There  are  three  things  which  I  would  now  observe ; 
not  because  they  are  peculiar  to  the  reign  of  Amda 
Sion  ;  but  because,  though  first  mendoned  here,  they 
are  uniformly  confirmed  throughout  the  whole  A- 
byssinian  history. 

The  first  is,  that  the  king  of  Abyssinia  is  in  all  mat- 
ters, ecclesiasdcal  and  civil,  supreme ;  that  he  pu- 
nishes all  offences  committed  by  the  clergy,  in  as  ab- 
jsolute  and  direct  a  manner  as  if  these  offences  were 
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by  a  layman.  Of  this,  the  traatment  of 
Honorius  is  an  example,  who  made  use  mily  of  spi« 
ritual  weapons  against  offences,  that  surely  deserved 
the  fullest  censure  of  every  church. 

With  whatever  propriety  this  sentence  might  have 
been  inflicted  upon  individuals,  perhaps  without  any 
bad  consequence  to  the  pubfic  in  general,  the  law  of 
die  land,  in  Abyssinia,  could  not  suflFer  it  to  be  inflict- 
ed on  their  king,  because  very  bad  effects  must  have 
followed  it  towards  the  common-weal.  Ekcommu- 
nication  there  is  really  a  capital  punishment,  if  execu^ 
ted  with  rigour.  It  is  a  kind  oiinterdicUo  aquw  etig* 
nis;  for  you  yourself  are  expressly  prohibited  from 
kindling  a  fire,  and  every  body  else  is  laid  under  a 
prohibition  from  supplying  ather  fire  or  water.  No 
one  can  speak,  eat,  or  drink  with  you,  enter  your 
house,  or  suffer  you  to  enter  his.  Tou  cannot  buy, 
nor  sell,  nor  recover  debts.  If,  under  this  situation, 
you  should  be  violently  slain  by  robbers,  no  inquiry 
is  made  into  the  cause  of  your  death,  and  your  body  is 
not  suffered  to  be  buried. 

I  would  submit  now  to  the  judgment  of  any  one, 
what  sort  of  government  there  would  be  in  Abyssinia, 
if  a  priest  were  suffered  to  lay  the  king  under  such 
interdict  or  restriction.  The  longs  of  that  country  do 
not  pretend  to  be  saints ;  indeed,  it  may  be  said,  they 
are  the  very  contrary,  leading  very  finee  lives.  Preten^ 
ces  are  never  wanting,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  find 
a  fanatical  prie^,  (which,  God  knows,  is  not  a  rarity  in 
that  country),  to  unhinge  government  perpetually,  and 
throw  all  into  anarchy  and  confusion.  But  nothing 
of  this  kind  occurs  in  their  history,  though  the  bigot- 
ted  Le  Grande,  and  some  of  the  Jesuits,  less  bigotted 
than  he,  have  asserted,  that  such  a  practice  prevailed 
in  the  Abyssinian  church,  to  show  its  confbnnit|r  with 
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the  church  of  Rome;  an  assertion  which  is  contract* 
ed  in  almost  every  prince's  reign. 

The  second  thmg  I  shall  observe  is,  that  there  is  no 
ground  for  that  prejudice  so  commcm  in  the  writers 
concerning  this  country,  who  say  that  these  people  are 
Nomades,  perpetually  roving  about  in  tents.  If  they 
had  ever  so  little  reflected  upon  it,  there  is  not  a 
region  in  the  world  where  tMs  is  less  possible  than 
in  Abysdnia ;  a  country  abounding  with  mountains, 
where  every  flat  (uece  of.  ground  is,  once  a-day»  dur- 
ing six  months  rain,  cut  through  by  a  number  of  tor- 
rents, sweeping  cattle,  trees,  and  every  thing  irresist- 
ibly before  them;  where  no  field,  unless  it  has  some 
declivity,  can  be  sown,  nor  even  passed  over  by  a  tra* 
veller,  ifidthout  some  danger  of  bebg  swept  away,  dur- 
ing the  hours  of  the  day  when  the  rain  is  most  vio* 
lent.  In  such  a  country,  it  would  be  impossiUe  for 
S0,000  or  40,000  men  to  encamp  from  place  to  place, 
and  to  subsist  without  some  permanent  retreat.  Ac- 
cordingly,, they  have  towns  and  villages  perched  upon 
the  pinnacles  of  sharp  bills  and  rocks,  which  are 
never  thought  safe,  if  commanded  by  any  ground 
above  them ;  in  these  they  remain,  as  we  do  in  dties, 
all  the  rainy  season.  Nor  is  there  a  private  pers(m 
(not  a  soldier)  who  has  a  tent  more  than  in  Britam* 
In  the  fair  season,  the  military  encamp,  in  all  direc«  * 
tions,  cross  the  country,  either  to  levy  taxes,  or  in 
search  of  their  enemy ;  but  nothing  in  this  is  pecu- 
liar to  Abyssinia ;  in  most  parts  of  Africa  and  Asia 
they  do  the  same.      ^ 

The  third  particular  to  be  observed  here  is,  that, 
in  this  prince's  reign,  the  king's  sons  were  not  impri- 
soned in  the  mountain.  For  Saif  Araad  was  present 
with  his  father  at  the  defeat  of  Saleh,  king  of  Mara, 
and  yet  the  mountain  of  Geshen  was  then  set  apart  as 
a  prison.    The  Itchegu^  of  Debra  Libanos  was  |>a* 
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nished  there ;  from  which  I  infer,  that  after  the  inas« 
sacre  of  the  royal  family  by  Judith,  on  the  mountain 
of  Damo,  and  the  flight  of  the  prince  Del  Naad,  to 
Shoa,  the  king's  children  were  not  confined,  till  long 
after  their  restoration,  and  return  to  Tigr6 ;  as  will 
appear  in  the  sequel* 

Amda  Sion  died  a  natural  death  at  Tegulat  in  Shoa, 
after  a  reign  of  30  years,  which  were  but  a  continued 
series  of  victories,  no  instance  being  recorded  of  his 
having  been  once  defeated  *. 

Saif  Araad  succeeded  his  father  Amda  Sion  ;  and 
it  would  seem,  that  in  his  time  (from  1 342  to  1 370) 
all  was  peaceable  on  the  side  of  Adel,  as  nothing  is 
mentioned  relative  to  war.  Indeed,  if  the  increase 
of  trade  and  power  in  that  corner  of  Abyssinia  arose 
from  the  troubles  and  want  of  security  which  the  mer- 
chants laboured  under  in  Arabia,  we  cannot  but  sus' 
pect,  from  a  parity  of  reasoning,  that  the  violent  man- 
ner in  which  the  war  had  been  carried  on  by  Amda 
Sion,  must  have  occasioned  a  great  many  inhabitants 
to  repass  the  Straits,  and  return  to  their  own  homes. 

At  this  time,  news  was  brought  from  Cairo,  that 
the  Soldan  had  thrown  the  Coptic  patriarch,  Marcus, 
into  prison.  There  was  then  a  constant  trade  carried 
on  between  Cairo  and  Abyssinia,  though  the  desert ; 
and  also  from  Cairo  and  Suakem  on  the  Red  Sea» 
Besides,  great  caravans,  formerly  composed  of  Pa- 
gans, now  of  Mahometans,  passed  from  west  to  east, 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  ancient  times,  to  buy  and 


*  The  history  of  the  war  of  Adel,  under  this  prince,  is  the 
first  portion  of  regular  Abyssinian  history  which  is  preserved. 
The  annals  of  the  succeeding  reigns,  from  the  year  1342  to  the 
year  1434,  a  period  of  92  years,  are  lost;  and  nothing  remains 
of  them  but  the  following  fragments,  extracted  from'  the  general 
Chronicle. — E. 
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disperse  India  goods  through  Africa.  Saif  Araad,  not 
having  it  in  his  power  to  give  the  patriarch  other  as- 
sistance, seized  ail  the  merchants  from  Cairo,  and 
sent  horse  to  interrupt  and  terrify  the  caravans.  As 
the  cause  of  this  was  well  known,  and  that  the  patri- 
arch was  in  prison  for  the  sake  only  of  extorting 
money  from  him,  people  on  all  sides  exclaimed  against 
the  bad  policy  of  the  Soldan ;  who  thereupon  order- 
ed Abuna  Marcus  to  b^  set  at  liberty,  without  any 
other  condition,  than  that  he  should  make  peace  witn 
Saif  Araad  on  the  part  of  Egypt ;  which  was  done 
through  the  mediation  of  that  prelate. 

We  know  nothing  of  Weden  Asferi,  who  succeed- 
ed his  father  Saif  Araad,  and  reigned  ten  years ;  yet 
his  name,  which  signifies  lover  of  war ^  seems  to  indi- 
cate an  active  reign.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  this 
reign  is  first  mentioned  an  aera  of  Abyssinian  chrono- 
logy, which  has  very  much  puzzled  several  learned 
writers,  and  the  origin  of  which  is  not,  perhaps,  yet 
fully  kiaown.  This  is  the  epoch,  called  that  of  Ma- 
harat,  or  Mercy,  which  Scaliger  and  Ludolf  have  call- 
ed the  aera  of  grace.  Scaliger  says,  he  has  toiled  much 
before  he  found  out  what  it  was;  and,  I  fear,  his 
toil  has  not  been  blessed  with  all  the  success  we  could 
wish.  That  it  is  not  the  aera  of  redemption,  is  plain 
from  a  hundred  trials ;  nor  of  the  conversion,  nor  of 
Dioclesian.  What  it  alludes  to  we  know  not ;  but  it 
is  first  quoted  in  the  Abyssinian  history  in  this  reign, 
and  answers  to  the  year  1 348  of  Christ ;  but  from 
what  event  it  had  its  origin  we  cannot  positively  say, 
nor  further,  than  that  all  which  Scaliger  has  said  con- 
cerning it  is  merely  visionary. 

Weden  Asferi  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Da- 
vid, Saif  Araad's  second  son.  This  prince's  reign  is 
remarkable  in  the  annals  of  the  church  of  Abyssinia ; 
because,  at  this  time,  a  piece  of  the  true  cross,  on 


/ 
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which  our  Saviour  died,  was  brought  hither  front 
Jerusalem;  in  memory  of  which  great  events  the 
king  ordered  the  sacerdotal  vest|  or  capa,  which  was 
before  plain,  to  be  embroidered  with  flowers* 

This  king,  after  reigning  twenty-nine  years,  one 
day  viewing  a  favourite,  but  vicious  horse,  received 
so  violent  a  kick  upon  his  head,  that  it  fractured  his 
skulL  He  died  upon  the  spot,  and  was  buried  in  the 
great  island  of  Dek,  in  the  lake  Dembea,  or  Tzana* 

David  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Theodoras, 
He  is  called  Son  of  the  lion,  by  the  poet»  in  the 
Ethiopic  encomium  upon  him,  still  extant  in  the  litur- 
gy*  A  miracle  is  mentioned  to  have  happened  (which 
would  lead  us  to  believe  that  he  was  a  saint),  during 
the  celebration  of  his  festival  by  his  mother,  the  queen 
Sion  Mogassa  *• .  She  had  contented  herself  with  pro- 
viding great  quantities  of  flesh  for  the  feast ;  but,  to 
make  it  more  complete,  the  heavens,  in  a  shower,  sup* 
plied  it  with  store  of  fine  fish,  ready  roasted. 

He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Tedbaba  Mariam  in 
Amhara,  after  having  reigned  three  years.  There 
must  have  been  something  very  brilliant  that  happen- 
ed under  this  prince  y  for  though  the  reign  is  so  short, 
it  is  of  all  others  the  most  favourite  epoch  in  Abys- 
sinia. It  is  even  confidently  believed,  that  he  is  to 
rise  again,  and  reign  in  Abyssinia  for  a  thousand 
years :  that  in  this  period  all  war  is  to  cease,  and  eve- 
ry one,  in  fulness,  to  enjoy  happiness,  plenty,  and 
peace.    Foolish  as  the  legend  is,  and  distant  the  time. 


*  Peace  be  upon  thee,  king  of  the  Agaazi  nation,  Theodorus, 
son  of  the  Lion  (Weld  anbasa).  Thy  festival  shall  be  comme- 
morated this  day  with  the  slaughter  of  sheep  and  oxen,  with 
which  alone  thy  mother,  Sioh  Mogass,  kept  it  not ;  for  the  clouds 
also  dropt  fishes.  Vid.  Orig.  apud  Lnd.  Hist.  Ethiop.  L«  11.  c. 
vi. — E. 
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it  was  the  source  of  great  trouble  and  personal  danger 
to  me,  as  will  be  mentioned  afterwards.  What  we 
know  for  certain  in  this  prince's  history  is,  that  he  a- 
brogated  the  treaty  of  partition,  made  by  Icon  Amlac 
in  favour  of  the  Abuna  Tecia  Haimanout  and  his  suc- 
cessors, by  which  one-third  of  the  kingdom  of  Abys- 
sinia was  for  ever  to  be  set  apart  as  a  revenue  for  the 
Abuna.  He  wisely  modified  so  excessive  a  provision, 
reserving  to  the  Abuna,  for  his  maintenance,  a  suffi- 
cient territory  in  every  province  of  the*  kingdom.  It 
is  still  judged  immoderate,  and  has  suffered  many  de- 
falcations under  later  princes,  who,  perhaps,  not  act- 
ing upon  the  principles  of  Theodoras,  have  not  been 
commended  by  posterity  in  the  manner  he  has  been. 
\  Theodoras  was  succeeded  by  Isaac  bis  brother,  se- 
cond son  of  David.  In  his  reign  the  Falasha,  who, 
since  their  overthow  in  the  time  of  Amda  Sion,  had 
been  quiet,  broke  out  into  rebellion.  We  do  not 
know  the  particulars,  but  apprehend  some  injustice 
was  at  that  time  done,  or  attempted^  against  the  Jews ; 
for  24  judges,  1 2  froni  Shpa  ^hd  1 2  ivovfi  Tigre  (the 
number  havi4g  been  doubled  when  there  were  two 
king's  reigning  ^),  were  of  a  different  opinion,  and 
would  not  comply  with  the  king's  will ;  who  there- 
upon deprived  them  all  of  their  office.  The  king,  co- 
ming upon  the  army  of  the  Fak^^sha  in  Woggora,  en- 
tirely defeated  them  at  Kossogue  i  and,  in  memory 
thereof,  built  a  church  on  the  place,  and  called  it  De- 
bra  Isaac ;  which  remains  to  this  day. 

Isaac  reigned  near  17  years,  and  was  a  prince  of  great 
piety  and  courage.     The  annals  of  his  reign«  probably 


*  That  is,  while  the  family  of  Zague  reigned  in  Tigre,  and  that 
of  Solomon  in  Shoa,  before  the  restoration. 

VOL*  in.  Q 
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4w^p  the  tioablesome  times  tliat  followed,  have  been 
)k^  ttd  with  them  great  part  of  his  achievements. 

Isaac  was  suc^eedol  by  his  son  Andreas,  who  mgn- 
^  oaly  seven  months,  and  they  were  both  buried  at 
Xedbaba  Mariam. 

This  prince  was  third  son  of  David,  and  succeeded 
Itts  nq>hew..  He  reigned  four  years,  and  took  fo^  his 
inaugnration  name,  Ibseb  Nanya.  The  successor  was 
Sarwe  Ys^ous,  the  son  of  Teda Mariam;  h?  reigned 
only  four  months :  His  inauguration  name  was  Ma- 
baxak  Nanya.  He  has  been  omitted  in  some  of  the 
lists' of  the  kingi^. 

Sarwe  Tasous  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Amda 
Tasous,  whose  inauguration  name  vfas  Badcd  Nanya. 
fic:  was  second  son  of  Teda  Mariam,  and  ndgned  nme 
mouthy  ^f 


t  The  annals  of  the  reigns,  Cram  Amda  Sion  to  Zera  Jacob, 
being  lost,  we  can  give  no  account  of  the  political  situation  #f 
Adei  and  Abyssinia  for  the  space  of  a  century.  Many  struggles 
for  power  or  independence  must  have  taken  place  in  that  obscure 
penod.  The  fragment  of  the  history  of  Amda  Sion  is  a  small 
portion  of  the  national  story,  which  the  care  of  a  patriotip  ^kovk 
laboured  to  pre$f;rve  |fi  the  unhftppy  days  of  David  HI.  A  boiy 
of  men  whose  duty  obliges  them  to  read,  Wldom  £ail  to  writ^, 
in  their  own  manner,  an  account  of  important  events,  in  which 
they  are  personally  concerned.  The  disastrous  reign  of  David 
involved  all  ranks  in  the  general  calamity.  Every  church  iu 
Abyssinia  was  bumty  by  the  enemies  of  ijts  rdigion  and  independ- 
ence, and  its  history  shared  the  fate  of.  t)ie  library  of  J^lei^^ndrif* 
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ZARA  JACOB. 

From  1434?  to  1468. 

S^d$  Atnbassadorsjhom  Jerusalem  to  the  Council  of 
Fhfmce'^Fim  entry  of  the  Roman  Catholics  into 
Abyssinia^  an^  di^pu^  aboM  BeUgion-^King  per^ 
secfOes  tiue  remttmts  of  Sabaism  and  IdohUry*^ 
Mahomebm  Provinces  rebels  and  co'e  sjabdued^^ 
The  King  dies. 

These  vefy  short  reigns  were  followed  by  one  of 
an  extraord&iary  length.  Zara  Jacob,  fourth  son  of 
pavi(l  n.  succeeded  his  nephew,  attd  reigned  34  years, 
having,  at  his  inauguration,  taken  the  name  of  Con- 
Stantme.  He  is  reckoned  in  Abyssinia  to  have  been 
ano&er  Solomon ;  and  a  model  of  what  the  best  of  so- 
vereigns should  be.  From  what  we  know  of  him,  he 
seems  to  hkve  been  a  prince,  who  had  the  best  oppor- 
tunity, and  the  greatest  inclination,  to  be  instructed  in 
the  ppfitics^  manners,  and  religion  of  other  countries. 

A  convent  had  been  long  before  this  established  at 
Jerusaletn  for  the  Abysslniahs,  which  he,  in  part,  en- 
dowed, as  appears  by  his  letters  still  extant*,  writ- 
ten to  monks  of  that  convent.  He  also  obtained  from 
the  Pope  t  a  convent  for  the  Abyssinians  at  Rome, 
which  to  this  day  is  appropriated  to  them,  though  it 


■*■<— ■Mi*'^******— h*»J  III      «»«r  I.I      li     ti^i^^^fc 


*  Vid.  Ludolf,  lib.  3.  No.  29.  I  have  this  letter  at  length 
prefixed  to  the  large  volume  of  Canons  and  Councils,  a  copy  of 
which  was  sent  by  Zara  Jacob  to  the  monks  in  Jerusalem. 

t  St  Stefano  in  Rotondis. 


OXFORD 
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16  very  seldom  that  either  there,  or  even  at  Jerusalem, 
there  are  now  any  Abyssinians.  By  his  desire,  and 
in  his  name,  ambassadors  (i.  e.  priests  from  Jerusa* 
lem)  were  sent  by  Abba  Nicodemus,  the  then  supe- 
rior, who  assisted  at  the  counsel  of  Florence ;  where, 
however,  they  adhered  to  the  opinion  of  the  Greek 
church  about  the  proceeding  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
which  created  a  schism  between  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches.  1  his  embassy  was  thought  of  consequence 
enough  to  be  the  subject  of  a  painting  in  the  Vatican ; 
and  to  this  picture  we  owe  the  knowledge  of  $uch  an 
embassy  having  been  sent. 

The  mild  reign  of  the  last  Soldan  of  Egypt  seems 
greatly  to  have  feivoured  the  disposition  of  Zara  Ja- 
<:ob,  in  maiptaining  an  intercourse  with  Europe  and 
Asici.     And  it  is  for  the  first  time  now,  in  this  reigp, 
that  we  read   of  a  dispute  upon  religion  with  the 
Franks,  or  Frangi ;  a  name  which  afterwards  became 
inore  odious  and  fatal  to  whomsoever  it  was  applied. 
Abba  George  is  said  to  have  disputed  before  the  king 
upon  some  point  of  his  religion,  and  to  have  confuted 
his  opponent  even  to  ponvigtion^    We  are  npt  inform- 
ed of  the  name  of  Abba  George's  antagonist,  but  h^ 
is  thought  to  have  been  a  Venetian  painter  *,  who  li- 
ved many  years  ^er  in  Abyssinia,  and,  it  is  believed, 
d}ed  there.   From  this  time,  however,  in  almost  every 
reign,  there  appear  marks  of  a  party  formed  \n  favour 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  which  probably  had  its  first 
rise  from  the  Abyssinian  embassy  to  the  council  of 
Florence. 

Although  the  established  religion  in  Abyssinia  was 
that  of  the  Greek  church  of  Alexandria,  yet  many 
different  superstitions  prevailed  in  every  part  of  th^ 


t^mm 


*  Francisco  de  Brando  liOOQ* 
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tcfuktrf'.  On  the  ceast  of  the  Red  Sea,  as  ^ell  as  the 
Ocean^  that  is  in  the  low  provinces  adjoining  to  the 
kingdom  of  Adel,  the  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants 
were  Mahometans;  and  the  Conveniences  of  trade 
had  occasioned  these  to  disperse  themselves  through 
many  villages  in  the  high  country,  especially  in  Wog- 
gora,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gondar.  Dembea 
on  the  south,  and  the  rugged  district  of  Samen  on  the 
east,  were  crowded  with  many  deformed  sects ;  while 
the  people  of  the  low  valleys,  towards  Nubia,  the 
Agows  at  the  head  of  the  Nile,  and  those  of  the  same 
name,  though  of  a  different  nation  and  language,  at 
the  head  of  the  Tacazz^,  in  Lasta,  were,  for  the  great* 
est  part.  Pagans,  i.  e.  of  the  old  religion  of  Sabeans, 
worshipping  the  planets,  stars,  the  wind,  trees,  and 
the  like«  But  a  more  abominable  worship  than 
this  seemed  predomimant  among  some  of  the 
Agows  at  the  source  of  the  Nile,  and  the  people  bor* 
dering  upon  Nubia,  who  adored  the  cow  and  ser« 
pent  for  their  gods,  and  supposed  that,  by  the  Tatter, 
they  could  divine  all  that  was  to  happen  to  them  in 
futurity. 

Whether  it  was,  that  a  long  war  had  thrown  a  veil 
over  these  abuses,  or  whether  (which  is  more  pro- 
bable) a  spirit  of  toleration  had  still  prevailed  in  this 
country,  which  had,  at  first,  been  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity without  blood-shed,  it  is  not  easy  at  this  time  to 
say.  Their  history  does  not  mention,'  that,  be- 
fore the  reign  of  this  prince,  idolatry  had  been  consi- 
dered as  a  capital  crime,  or  judicially  inquired  into, 
and  tried  as  such.  An  accusation,  however,  at  this 
time,  being  brought  against  some  families  for  worship- 
ing the  cow  and  serpent,  they  were,  by  the  king's  br- 
d^,  seized,  and  brought  before  himself,  sitting  in 
judgment,  with  the  principal  of  his  clergy,  and  his 
officers  of  state,  wkh  whom  he  associated  some  straiv 
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gers,  Ittely  come  from  Jerusalem  i  a  ctistomiirtiicb 
prevails  to  this  day.  These  crimiiials  vere  a}l  caf&«> 
tally  convicted,  and  executed.  A  proclamation  froni 
the  king  followed^  declaring,  that  my  person  who  did 
not,  upon  his  right  hand,  carry  an  amulet,  ivxth  these 
words,  ''  I  r^ounce  the  devil  for  Christ  our  Lord,.*' 
should  forfeit  his  persoioai  estate,  and  be  liable  to  cor- 
poral punishment. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  all  P^gan  nations  to  wear 
amulets  upon  their  arms,  and  difierent  parts  of  their 
bodies.  From  the  GeutUes  this  usage  was.probably 
first  lamed  by  the  Jews.  Amulets  were  adopted  by 
the  Mahometans,  but,  till  now,  not  wora  in  Abyssinna 
by  any  Christians. 

These  executions,  which  at  first  consisted  of  seven 
people  only,  began  to  be  repeated  in  dflferent  jplaces, 
and  at  difierent  times.  The  person  employed  as  ia«- 
quisitor,  and  the  manner  in  wludi  tfaiB  exannnatkm  was 
made,  tended  to  xnake  it  still  more  odiou&  .  Amda  Sioii, 
the  Acab  Saat,  was^  the  man  to  whom  this  perseoi-- 
tion  was  conunitfied*  fie  was  the  king's  principal 
confident ;  of  very  austere  manners ;  neither  shaved 
his  head,  nor  changed  his  clothes ;  had  no.  cdnfluedtioii 
with  women,  nor  with  any  great  m^  in  court ;  never 
saw  the  king  but  alone;  and,  when  he  ^peaned 
abroad,  was  constantly  attended  by  a  number  of  sol- 
diers,  with  drums  and  trumpets,  and  other  equipi^e, 
not  at  all  common  fiir  a  clergyman.  He  had  under 
him  a  number  of  spies,  who  brought  him  intelfigence 
of  any  steps  taken  in  idolatry  or  treason ;  and.  after 
being,  as  he  supposed,  well  informed,  he  went  to  die 
house  of  the  delinquent,  where  he  first  refreshed  him^ 
self  and  his  attendants,  then  ordered  those  of  die  honse 
he  came  to,  and  all  that  were  with  them,  to  be  exe- 
cuted in  his  presttice. 

Among  those  that  su£fered  were  the  king's  two  sons- 
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ui'IaW,  mariied .  to  Ips  id^ughteis  Medehari  Zatfaidu, 
md  Berhan  Zamidu,  having  been  accused  by^  thdr 
witesi  the  one  of  adirfteiyy  the  other  of  incest.  The;^ 
were  both  piit  to  death  in  their  .own  l^diises^  in  a  very 
pnvatd  and  suipicious  znanher*  This  ekiscution  being 
afterwards  declared  by  the  king  in  sin  assembW  of  the 
dergy  and  states,  certain  priests,  or  cithers,  from  Je* 
rttsalem,  in  ptiblic  condemned  fliis  ptocedure  of  the 
king,  as  contrary  to  law,  somid  policy,  and  the  first 
princij^les.  of  justice ;  which  seems  to  have  had  such 
^ect^  ttat  .we  hear  no  more  of  these  persecutions, 
Qor  bf  Aindd  Sion  the  persecutor,  during  the  virhole  bf 
tbis»  reign*.   . 

...The  king  no^  turned  his  thoughts  upoaa.nobler 
obj^  which  was  that  of  dividing  his  country  into  se* 
parate  govenifaiidnts^  assignkl^.  to  each  the  taic  it  should 
pay ^\  at  what  time,  and  in  what  manner,  accbi'dihg  to 
the  sittts^ion  and  capacity  of  each  province.  ,  The  ^ro^ 
perity  of  the  Moorish  states,  from  die  eaitdn^ve  trade 
constantly  earned  oh  thete^  the  bad  use  they  madis  of 
ttidr  tith®,  by  em{:^loying  them  in  continual  rebeU 
Uons^  made  it  n^essary  that  the  king  should  see  and 
inquire  into  each  person's  circumstances,  which  he 
proposed,  to  do^  as  was  usual,  before  the  time  of  their 
several  mvesdtures^ 

.  The  .chief  of  the  rich  district  of  Gadai  was  the  first 
called  on  by  the  king,  as  it  is  on  this  occasion  that 
cdnnderable  presents  (seldom  less  than  two  years  rent 
of  the  province)  are  given,  iaibout  one  half  to  the  king^ 
the  other  among  his  courtiers.  There  was,  at  tins 
period^  a  Mdorish  woman  of  quality  in  court,  called 
the  queen  of  Zeyla.  She  had  been  brought  to  the  pa« 
lace,  with  a  view  that  (he  king  should  marry  her ;  but 
he  disliking  her  for  the  Fength,  as  is  said,  or  some 
otfier  defect,  in  her  fore-teetn,  had  married  her  to  a 
nobleman. 
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.  This  injury  had  sunk  very  deep  in  the  breast  of  the 
queen  of  Zeyla,  though  she  was  only  nominally  so^ 
having  been  expelled  from  her  kingdom  before  her 
coming  into  Abyssinia.  But  it  happened  that  she  was 
sister  to  Mihico,  son  of  Mahomet,  chief  of  Gadai^ 
whom  she  eamesdy  piersuaded  to  stay  at  home,  and  she 
succeeded  so  far,  as  not  only  to  prevail  upon  him 
to  be  absent,  but  also  to  withdraw  himself  entirely 
from  his  aUegiance. 

At  this  very  time,  the  king,  was  informed  by  a 
fidthful  servant,  a  nobleman  of  Hadea,  that  the  chief 
of  Gadai  had  long  been  meditating  mischief,  and  en- 
deavouring to  prevail  with  the  king  of  Adel  to  march 
with  his  army,  while  great  part  of  the  principal  peo- 
ple of  Hadea,  whom  he  had  seduced,  were  to  fall,  on 
the  opposite  side,  upon  Dawaro  and  Bali. 

The  king,  however,  received  certain  accounts  from 
Adel,  that  all  was  quiet  there ;  and  inquiring  who  of 
his  Moorish  servants  were  of  the  conspiracy  in  Hadea, 
he  found  them  to  be  Goodalu,  Alarea,  Ditho,  Hybo, 
Ganze,  Saag,  Gidibo,  Kibben,  Gugulze,  and  Haleb. 
As  there  were  still  forces  enough  in  the  province  to 
resist  this  confederacy,  the  king,  instead  of  levying  an 
army  against  them,  thought  the  proper  way  was  to 
send  them  a  governor,  who  should  divide  the  interest 
and  strength  of  the  enemy.  There  was  then  an  un- 
cle  of  Mihico  remaining  in  exile  at  Dejan*,  whither 
he  had  been  sent  formerly  into  banishment  at  the  in- 
stance of  his  nephew ;  but  he  still  preserved  the  com- 
mand of  a  small  district,  called  Bomo,  as  well  as  the 
good  inclinations  of  his  own  subjects  of  Gadai,  who 
held  his  memory  m  great,  veneration.  .  The  king, 
therefore,  sent  for  this  governor  of  Bomo,  and,  set- 


*  One  of  the  steep  mountains  used  for  prisons. 
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ting  before  him  the  behaviour  of  hia  hephe^^gave 
him  the  investiture  of  his  government,  with  many  pre- 
sents both  useful  and  honourable ;  and^  having  or« 
djsred  some  troops  from  Amhara  to  attend  hip»,.he 
dismissed  him,  to  punish  and  expel  his  nephew  from 
the  province  of  Gadai.  .      . 

The  fair  of  Adel  was  nigh,,  and  thither  go  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Bali  and  Dawaro.  It.  was  at  this  dme 
the  conspirators  of  Hadea  had  agreed  to  fall  upon  the 
provinces;  while,  probably,  those  at  the  fair  had 
been  likewise  destined  to  cut  off  the  inhabitants  which 
might  be  found  there.  To  counteract  these  designs^ 
the  king,  by  proclamation,  expressly  forbade  any  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Bali,  or  Dawaro,  to  go  to  the  £ur^ 
but  all  to  join  the  governor  of  Bomo,  who  no.  soon- 
er presented  himself  in  his  district,  than  the  people  of 
all  ranks  flocked  to  hiqi  and  submitted. 

Mihico  saw  himself  undone  by  this  address  of  the 
king,  of  which  he  was  quite  uninformed.  He  fled 
immediately  with  his.  family,  endeavouring,  if  possi- 
ble, to  reach  Adel ;  and  having  come  the  length  of 
Bawa  Amba,  a  high  mountain,  where  is  one  of 
the  narrowest  and  most  difficult  passes  between  the 
high  country  and  the  Kolla,  he  there  strewed  about,  in 
different  places,  all  the  riches  that  he  had  brought  a- 
long  with  him,  in  hopes  that  his  pursuers,  wearied  by 
the  time  they  came  there,  should^  by.  the  difficulty  of 
the  ground,  and  the  booty  everywhere  to  be  found, 
be  induced  to  proceed  no  further.  .  But  this  stratagem 
did  not  succeed ;  for  he  was  so  closely  followed  that 
he  was  overtaken  and  slain ;  his  h^d,  hands,  and  fe^C 
were  cut  off,  and  immediately,  sent  to  the  king>  who, 
after  public  rejoidpgs,  gave  the  government  of  Gadai 
to  the  person,  who  first  informed  him  of  Mihico's 
conspiracy,  and  confirmed  the  governor  of  Bomo  in 
the  province  of  Hadea  likewise,  which  he  made  here- 
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dkary  kt  iqs  £iauly.  in  order  also  to  be  more  iii  rea^ 
diness  to  suf^press  such  insurrections  for  Aeiutttre^  hA 
gave  his  Chrisdan  sbldiers  lands  adjacent  to  each 
other,  formiiig  a  line  all  along  the  frontiers  of  the 
Mahometan  provinces  >of  Bali,  Fatigar,  Wadg&»  and 
Hadea,  that  thev  might  be  ready  at  an  instant  to  sup- 
press any  tunkult  ih  die  provinces  dieiriselres,  or  re- 
wt  any  incuraons  from  th^  kingdom  of  Adel. 

The  kuig  now.  set  about  fulmliiig  another  duty  6S 
hh  reigh,  that  of  repairing  the  several  churches  in 
Abyssinia,  \irhich  had  been  destroyed  in  the  late  war 
by  the  Mahometans^  and  of  building  new  ones,  which 
it  is  their  constant  custom  to  vow  and  to  erect  wher^ 
victories  had  been  obtaifaed  over  ah  infidel  enemy* 
While  thus  employed,  news  were  sent  him  from  th(d 
i^triarch  of  ilUeicandria,  that  the  church  of  the  Virghi 
had  been  destroyed  at  that  city  by  fire.  Full,  there- 
ferie,  ctf  g^ef  for  this  misfortune,  he  immediately 
fbuhded  another  in  Abyssinia,  to  repair  that  loss 
which  Christiuiity  had  suflFered  in  £gypt. 

Being  no\v  advanced  in  life,  he  would  wSfingly 
have  dedicated  the  remainder  of  it  to  these  purposes, 
when  he  was  awakened  froin  his  religious  employ- 
ments by  alarm  of  war;  The  rebels  of  Hadea,  by 
^hanging  thdr  chief,  had  not  altered  their  disposidons 
to  rebel,  and  seeing  the  king  given  to  other  pursuits, 
they  began  to  associate  and  to  arm.  The  governor 
whom  the  king  had  created  after  the  death  of  Mihico, 
gave  the  king  a  v^ry  late  nodce  of  this^  which  he  dis- 
sembled, as  he  wds  the  queefa  Heleno's  father :  but 
having,  undtf  prietiaice  of  consecrating  the  church  of 
St  Cyriacos,  assembled  a  sufficient  number  of  metl 
whohi  he  could  trust,  he  made  a  sudden  irruption  in- 
to the  rebel  provmces  befote  they  had  united  thdr 
forces.    The  first  that  the  king  met  to  oppose  him 
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wasJttitiflfeer.bfthpirribd.ipvsen^  of  fialjgvj^  who 
ioAgined  h^  was  eo^gingiCmly  die  ytfi  of.ajupsgfate 
body  of  Z^ira  Jac(4>'3  tranps^  not  believibg  .him  to  U 
yet  come  up  in  pinon  tidni  so  smaU  a  nvmbbv  .  BfH 
being  undeceiv^^  he  bestirred  himself  so  courageous- 
ly, that  he  reached  the  king's  person,  and  broke  his 
lance  upon  him ;  but,  in  return,  received  a  blow  from 
the  lance  of  the  king,  which  threw  him  to  the  ground ; 
at  the  sight  of  whicn  his  whole  army  took  flight,  but 
were  overtaken  and  put  to  the  sword  almost  to  a 
man ;  nor  was  the  king's  loss  considerable,  his  num- 
ber being  so  small. 

Upon  this  defeat,  Hiradin,  the  governor's  brother, 
declsured  his  revolt,  and  resolved  to  fight  the  king  at 
the  passage  of  the  river  Hawash.  Zara  Jacob,  much 
oflfended  at  this  fresh  delinquency,  sent  an  officer,  cal- 
led Han  Degna,  who  found  him  at  the  watering-place, 
not  suspecting  an  enemy ;  and,  before  he  could  put  his 
army  in  order,  he  was  surrounded,  slain,  and  his  head 
sent  to  the  king,  who  rejoiced  much  to  see  it,  it  being 
broueht  to  him  on  Christmas  day. 

After  this  the  king  collected  his  dead,  and  buried 
them  with  great  honour  and  shew  of  grief.  He  then 
summoned  the  governor  of  Hadea,  who  professed 
himself  willing  to  submit  his  loyalty  and  conduct  to 
the  strictest  inquiry.  Above  all  the  reasons  which 
hindered  him  from  attending  the  king,  one  was  known 
to  be,  that  the  queen  was,  not  without  cause,  suspect- 
ed to  favour  the  Mahometans,  being  originally  of 
that  faith  herself,  and,  therefore,  for  fear  of  revealing 
his  secret  to  the  enemy,  the  king  did  not  choose  to 
make  her  father,  the  governor  of  Hadea,  partaker  in 
his  expedition,  but,  from  jealousy  to  the  queen,  order- 
ed him  to  stay  at  home.  Notwithstanding  which  it 
was  found,  that  all  in  his  government  were  in  their 
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allegiance,  and  ready  to  marcli  upon  the  shortest  no- 
tice, had  the  king  required  it ;  therefore  he  extended 
his  conunand  over  the  conquered  provinces,  in  room 
of  the  rebel  governors  whom  he  had  removed. 
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BJSDA  MARIAM. 

From  1468  to  1478^ 


Revives  the  Banishment  of  Princes  to  the  Mountain 
— War  with  Adel — Death  of  the  King — At^ 
tempts  by  Portugal  to  discover  Alyssinia  and  Ae 
Indies. 


BiEDA  Mariam  succeeded  to  the  throne  (as  his 
historian  says)  against  his  father's  inclination,  after 
having  receiv^  much  ill  usage  during  the  earlier  part 
of  his  life,  of  which  this  was  the  occasion.  His  mo- 
ther took  so  violent  and  urregular  a  longing  to  see  her 
son  king,  that  she  formed  a  scheme,  by  me  strength 
of  a  party  of  her  relations  and  friends,  trusting  to  the 
weakness  of  an  old  man,  to  force  him  into  a  partner- 
ship with  his  father*  Examples  of  two  kings,  at  die 
same  time,  and  even  in  this  degree  of  relation,  were 
more  than  once  to  be  found  in  the  Abyssinian  annals ; 
but  these  times  were  now  no  more.  A  strong  jea^ 
lousy  had  succeeded  to  an  unreasonable  confidence, 
and  had  thrown  both  the  persons  and  pretensions  of 
the  heirs-apparent  of  this  age  to  as  great  a  distance  as 
was  possible* 

The  queen,  whose  name  was  Sion  Magas,  or  the 
Grace  of  Sion,  first  began  to  tamper  with  the  cleigy. 
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who,  though  they  did  not  absolutely  join  her  in  her 
views,  shewed  her,  however,  more  encouragement 
than  was  strictly  consistept  with  thdr  alle^nce. — 
From  these  she  applied  to  some  of  the  principal  offi- 
cers of  state,  and  to  those  about  the  king,  the  best  af« 
fected  to  her  son  and  his  succession.  These,  aware 
of  the  evil  tendency  of  her  scheme,  first  adyisea  her 
by  every  means  to  lay'  k  aside ;  and  afterwards,  see- 
ing she  still  persisted,  and  afraid  of  a  discovery  that 
would  involve  her  accompHce^  in  it)  they  disclosed  the 
matter  to  the  king  himself,  who  resented  the  intention 
so  heinously,  that  he  ordered  the  queen  to  be  beaten 
with  rods  till  she  expired.  Her  body  afterwards  was 
l^vately  buried  in  a  chUrch,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  not  ^- from  I>ebra  Berhan*. 

Nothing  had  hitherto  appeared  to  crimkiate  the 
young  prince^  But  it  was  soon  told  the  king,  that 
after  the  death  of  the  queen,  her  son,  Bacda  Mariam, 
iXvd  taken  fiaxddncense'  aod  waac^tapcrs  firosi  the 
churches;  which  he. employed,  at  stated  ^es,  in  thtt 
obi^v^tkin  cf  the  usual, sdbtnnideB  ovrar  los  mothei^s 
gnye*  ^  The  king,  hivkig/  called  his  eon  before  iiim^ 
bsj^  to  queuba  Um-^  adbbiit  what  he  had  heard ; 
«B^  the  prince^  widiout  Itentation,  gaie  \afn  a  MI 
acscoom^t  of  evei^  drcuifaaance,  glorying  in  whaft,  ht 
«id,.  i^as  his  dutyv  and  denying' tha^  iie  wqb  ae^ 
fxhiiKtabl^ id  uxf  xioaa iof&ccdk  foxiibk tadks  of  a&cw 
lion  whidi  be  sne wM  t6  his  mother,  , 

The  king,  cpmidgnng  hb sdn%  justification  as  ase- 
focQ^dk  on.himsrif  forrcnv^y  oidetttl  the  prince, 
and,  with  Inm,  his  principal  ^R-iend,  Mehetaia  Cbw- 
tos,  to  be  kajd^with  innp,  and  banisiied  to  the  lop 


t  Anotber  church  on  a  hill,  <Mie  of  the  quart^ft  of  OiotEdar.   It 
sig^ifits  ^  hiQ  at  Glory,  oir  Brig|bitii«s$« 
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of  a  mountain  j  a|id  it  i$  hard  to  say  where  thi$  pu- 
nishment would  have  ended,  had  not  the  monks  of 
Debra  ^o^  and  Qebra  L^banos,  and  all  those  pS  the 
d^siert  (who  thought  themselyes  in  some  measure  ac- 
complices, with  his  itiother),  by  exhortations,  pi^tend* 
ed  prophecies,  dreams  an^  yisioAS,  convinced  the  king, 
that  Providence  h^d  decreed  unalterably,  that  none 
but  his  son,  ^aeda  Mariam,  should  succeed  him.  To 
this  ordinance  the  old  king  bowed,  as  it  gave  him  a 
prosp^t  of  the  long  continuance  of  his  fatnily  on  the 
ihrpntt  of  Abyssinia.  A 

laifz  Jacob  wa^  no  sopner  dead,  than  his  son, 
Basds^  Mariam,  began  to  apply  himself  seriously 
to  the  affairs  of  government.  Frdm  the  reign  of 
ludith  (in.  the  tei^th  century)*  when  so  many  of 
the  princes  of  the  royal  family  were  massacred,  the 
custpm  of  sending  the  royal  children  to  confinement 
Cfn  the  top  of  ^mountain  had  been  di3oontinued.  These 
children  all  lived  at  home  with  their  respective  &. 
thers  and  mothers,  Uke  private  persons ;  and  the 
kings  seemed  tp  connive  at  aboli^wg  dieir  former 
piactice,  for  i[u>  moimtain  had  been  yet  chosen  as  a 
substitute  to  the  unfortunate  Dama  The  disagre&i 
jpE(^t  between  Zara  Jbtcph  and  his  queen,  with  the 
cause  of  it,  and  the  prince's  frankness  and  resdution, 
9(ieined  to  pomt  out  the  necessity  of  reviving  the  sahi- 
tary  severity  of  the  antient  laws.  Bseda  Mariam  gave 
prders,  therefore,  to  arrest  all  his  brelhren,  and  sen4 
them  prisoners  for  life  to  the  high  mountain  of  Ge- 
^1^,  m  ^e  confines  of  Amhara  and  Begemder, 
^ivhiiCfa  ever  after  continued  the  state^prison  for  the 
TOyal  children,  till  a  slaughter,  like  to  that  made  upon 
|if  oimt  P^P,  was  the  occaaon,  as  we  shaS  see,  of 
desertuig  Greshen  likewise^ 

*  Th?  kitig  applied  himself  next  to  measures  for 
the  hl^tlw  RQYmmtBX  of  Us  country.    He  ordered  a 
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general  pardon  to  be  proclaimed  to  all,  who,  by  the 
severity  of  the  late  reign,  lay  under  sentence  of  death, 
banishment,  or  any  other  punishment;  and,  convo- 
king the  states  of  the  kingdom,  he  met  them  with  a 
cheerfulness  and  openness  which  inspired  confidehce 
into  every  rank,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  filled  all 
the  olaces  he  found  vacant,  or  that  he  thought  proper 
to  change,  with  men  of  the  greatest  mtegrity.  He 
then  reviewed  the  vHioIe  cavakry  that  were  in  his  ser- 
vice, which  he  disti3>uted  into  bodies,  and  stationed 
them  in  places  where  they  could  be  readiest  called,  to 
esftcttte  those  designs  he  had  dien  in  contemplation.^ 

The  next  year  me  king  went  to  Debra  libanos,  in 
Shoa*  It  was,  however,  observed,  that  his  prepara- 
tions were  not  such  as  were  usual  in  these  short  jour- 
nies,  nor  such  as  were  made  in  peaceable  times.  On 
die  contrary,  orders  were  sent  to  the  borders  of  Tigr6 
to  receive  the  royal  army,  which  was  soon  to  arrive  in 
those  parts.  The  rumour  of  this  was  quickly  spread 
abroad,  and  affected  all  the  neighbouring  states,  ac- 
cording to  their  several  interests.  Mahomet,  king  of 
Adel,  was  the  first  that  took  the  alarm.  Though  a 
kind  of  peace  had  subsisted  for  sevetal  years  between 
Adel  and.  Abyssinia,  yet  inroads  had  been  made  from 
each  country  into  the  other ;  and  these  might  have 
served  them  as  pretexts  for  war,  had  that  been  the  in- 
clination of  the  times.  Yet,  as  both  countries  hap- 
pened to  be  di^sed  for  peace,  these  outrages  passed 
unnoticed. 

But,  to  prevent  surprise  upon  this  last  movement 
of  the  troops,  the  king  of  Adel  thought  he  had  a 
right  to  be  ixiformed  of  Baeda  Mariam's  intentions, 
and,  with  this  view,  he  sent  some  of  the  principal  peo- 
ple of  his  country  as  ambassadors^  under  pretext  of 
congratulating  the  king  upon  his  accession  to  the 
throne.    They  met  the  king  in  Shoa,  and  had  carri^ 
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'^th  them  very  considerable  presents.  They  were  re- 
ceived in  a  very  distinguished  manner ;  and  the  pre- 
sents which  Baeda  Mariam  returned  to  the  king  of 
Adel  were  nothing  inferior  to  those  he  accepted. 
After  having  entertained  the  ambassadors  several  days 
with  feasting  and  diversions,  he  confirmed  a  peace, 
under  the  same  dudes  upon  trade  that  had  formerly 
subsisted. 

The  king  of  Dancali  also,  old,  infirm,  yet  constant 
in  his  attachment  to  the  Abyssinians,  was  not  without 
his  inquietudes,  though  he  was  not  afraid  they  intend- 
ed to  attack  his  poor  territory  with  an  army.  He 
dreaded  lest  the  army  in  its  march  should  drink  up 
that  little  quantity  of  water  which  remained  to  him  in 
summer,  and  without  which  his  kingdom  would  be- 
come uninhabited.  It  is  a  low,  sandy  desert,  lying  on 
the  Red  Sea^  just  where  the  coast,  after  bearing  a 
little  to  the  east  of  north  from  Suez  to  Dancali^ 
makes  an  elbow,  and  stretches  nearly  east^  as  far  as 
the  Straits  of  Babelmandeb.  It  has  the  mines  of  fos- 
sile  salt  immediately  on  the  north  and  north-west,  a 
desert  part  of  the  province  of  Dawaro  to  the  south, 
and  the  sea  on  the  north.  But  it  has  no  port,  except- 
ing a  spacious  bay,  with  tolerable  anchorage,  called 
the  Bay  of  Bilur  *,  in  lat.  1 3°  S',  and  corruptly,  in 
vulgar  maps  and  writings,  the  Bay  of  Bayloul. 

T]ie  kingdom  of  Dancali  is  bounded  on  the  east  at 
Azab  by  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Adel,  and  the  myrrh 
country.  The  king  is  a  Mahometan,  as  are  all  his 
subjects.     They  are  called  Taltal,  are  all  black,  and 


*  Bilur,  in  the  language  of  Sarohar,  signifies  fossile  salt ;  if  it 
18  covered  with  any  mineral,  so  as  to  be  either  red,  or  green,  it  is, 
in  this  latter  case,  applied  often  to  emeralds,  and  green  rock-crys- 
tal. 

VOL.  in.  H 
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only  some  of  them  wooUy-headed ;  a  circmnstaAce 
which  probably  arises  from  a  mixture  with  the  Aby^si- 
nian^,  whose  hair  is  long.  There  are  bujt  two  s|[|iaU 
rivers  df  fresh  water  in  the  whole  kingdom ;  and  even 
these  are  not  visible  above  ground  in  the  hot  9ea^o» 
but  are  Swallowed  up  in  the  sand,  so  as  to  be  d$ig  for 
when  water  is  wanted.  In  the  rainy  season,  ihes^  are 
swollen  by  rain  falling  from  the  sides  of  the  mountains 
and  from  the  high  lands  of  Abyssinia,  and  then  only 
they  run  with  a  current  into  the  sea«  All  the  rest  Qf 
the  water  in  this  country  is  salt,  pr  brackish,  and  nolt 
fit  for  use,  unless  in  absolute  necessity  and  dry  years. 
Even  these  sometimes  fail,  and  they  are  obliged  to 
sed^,  far  o£F  in  the  rainy  frontiers  of  Abyssinia,  water 
for  diemselves,  and  pasture  for  their  miserable  goats 
and  sheep. 

When  the  Indian  drade  flourished,  this  princess  re- 
venue arose  chiefly  from  furnishing  camels  for  the 
transport  of  merchandise  to  all  parts  of  Africa,  Their 
commerce  is  now  confined  to  the  carrying  brinks  of 
solid,  or  fossile  salt,  dug  from  pits  in  their  OH^n  coun- 
try, which,in  Abyssinia,  pass  instead  of  silver  currency. 
These  they  deliver  at  the  nearest  market  in  the  high 
lands  at  a  very  moderate  profit,  after  having  cajrri^d 
them  from  the  sea-side  through  the  dry  and  burning 
deserts  of  their  own  country,  at  the  great  risk  of  b^^ 
ing  murdered  by  Galla.  ^ 

The  iH*esents  sent  to  Baeda  Mariam  frc^  Dancaii 
did  not  make  a  great  figure  when  compared  with 
those  of  Adel.  They  consisted  of  one  horse,  a  n^uli^^ 
a  shield  of  elephant's  hide,  a  poisoned  lance,  two 
swords,  and  some  dates.  Poor  as  these  presents  were, 
they  were  much  more  respected  than  those  of  Adel, 
because  they  came  from  a  loyal  heart;  while  the 
others  were  from  a  nation,  distinguished  every  year 
by  some  premeditated  aqtjion  of  treachery  wd  |?labd- 
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she^.  T^0  hl^g,  haying  first  sent  for  tji^  Abuna, 
Imarhiuia  Ghnstos,  and  call^  the  amba^sadoi^  of 
Dancali  aijid  Adel  into  bis  presence,  declared  to  them, 
that  joyeither  of  these  states  >vas  to  be  the  sceQe  of  war, 
but  that  he  was  instaotly  to  march  against  the  Dobas  *, 
whose  constant  iQrQads  into  his  country,  land  repeated 
cruelties^  he  was  resolved  no  lojttger  to  suffer.  He 
reqwred  the  ambassadors  jto  warn  their  masters  to 
keep  a  strict  neutr^ality,  oiihervsrise  they  would  be  in- 
fallibly involved  in  the  same  calamities  with  that  na* 
tioa. 

Lent  being  naw  near,  the  ki;ig  returned  to  Ifras^ 
tiiere  to  keesp  his  fasit,  and  distributed  his  horse  on 
die  mde  of  Ambass^Uj^t,  ^a^yi^Qg  seiu  order's  to  the  go- 
veoipj*  of  Amhsura;to  jpin  hipi  irnra^diately,  who  w?is 
tbeo  fit'  Salan^  besieging  a  party  of  rebels  upon 
Mount  (^ud,  which  sign^es  the  Moimt^in  of  Mani- 
festation. :It  was  .t;he  uxt^n^on  of  the  ^ng,  t;hat  tjiie 
troops  of  Amhara,  Angot,  and  ^7gre  isitfo^ild  press 
upon  the  enpmy  from  the  high  country,  y^le  he  with 
his  own  forces  (chiefly  horse)  shonld  cut  q$  their  re- 
treat to  the  plains  of  salt ;  £(|id  it  was  )iere  that  the 
King  of  ^ancali  was  afr^d  that  they  would  intexf ere 
with  his  ^resh  water. 

This  prince  kept  strictly  his  promise  of  secrecy 
made  to  liB^da  MaHam,  while  the  king  of  Adel  qbser^ 
yed  a  very  different  [line  of  conduct ;  for  he  not  only 
discover^  the  king's  intentiqn,  but  invited  the  Do- 
bas to  send  theif  wiv^,  children,  and  q^ects  into 
Adel,  wtule  )his  troops  should  cut  qff  the  ^king's  pro- 
vision, and  fight  him  .whe,reyer  they  $aw  |t  cpuld  be 
done  with  advantage-     The  pls^n  was  speedily  embra** 


*  A  race.of  xery  barbarous  people,  all  shepherds,  having  great 
substance,,  and  much  resembling  the  nations  of  GaUH«  They  are. 
Pagans,      '      *  '•  '  ' 
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ced.  Twelve  clans  of  Dobas  marched  with  their  ca!^ 
tie,  as  privately  as  possible,  for  Adel ;  but  the  king's 
intelligence  \92s  too  good,  and  his  motions  too  rapid, 
to  allow  their  schemes  to  be  carried  into  execution. 
With  a  large  body  of  horse,  he  took  possession  of  a 
strong  pass,  called  Fendera ;  and  when  that  unhappy 
people,  fatigued  with  their  march,  and  encumbered 
with  baggage,  arrived  at  this  spot,  they  were  cut  to 
pieces  without  resistance,  and  without  distinction  of 
age,  or  sex. 

The  king,  at  the  beginning  of  this  campaign,  decla- 
red, that  his  intention  was  not  to  carry  on  war  with 
the  Dobas  as  with  an  ordinary  enemy,  but  totally  to 
extirpate  them  as  a  nuisance;  and,  to  shew  himself  in 
earnest  in  the  declaration,  he  now  made  a  vow  never 
to  depart  from  the  country  till  he  had  ploughed  and 
sown  the  fields,  and  eaten  the  crop  on  the  spot  with 
his  army.  He,  therefore,  called  the  peasants  of  two 
small  neighbouring  districts,  Wadge  and  Ganz,  and. 
ordered  them  to  plough  and  sow  that  part ;  which  hav- 
ing seen  done,  the  king  went  to  Axum,  but  returned 
again  to  the  Dobas,  by  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany  *. 
That  cruel,  restless  nation,  saw  now  the  king's  real  in- 
tent was  their  utter  destruction,  and  that  there  was  no 
possibility  of  avoiding  it  but  by  submission.  This 
prudent  conduct  they  immediately  adopted;  and, 
great  part  of  them  renouncing  the  Pagan  religion, 
so  satisfied  Baeda  Mariam,  that  he  decamped  from 
their  country,  after  having,  at  his  own  expence, 
restored  to  them  a  number  of  cattle  equal  to  that 
which  he  had  taken  away,  having  also  given  up,  un- 
touched, the  crop,  which  had  been  sown,  and  recom- 
pensed the  peasants  of  Wadge  and  Ganz  for  their 
corn  and  labour. 

*  The  first  journey  of  tlie  Abyssinian  king  to  Axum  was  al- 
ways signalized  by  particiSar  ceremonies  and  great  rejoicing.«-«-£. 
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Having  resolved  to  chastise  the  king  of  Adel  for  his 
treacherous  conduct,  be  retired  southward  into  the 
provinces  Dawaro  and  Ifat ;  and,  as  if  he  had  had  no 
other  views  but  those  of  peace,  he  crossed  over  to  Ber 
gemder,  where  he  directed  the  Abuna  to  meet  him 
with   his  json   Iscander,   of   whom  his  queen,   Ro- 
mana  Werk  *,  had  been  lately  delivered.     From  this, 
he  proceeded  to  Gojam,  everywhere  leaving  orders 
with  the  proper  officers  to  have  their  troops  in  readi- 
ness against  his  return;  and,  having   delivered   the 
young  prince  to  Ambasa  David,  governor  of  that  pro- 
vince, he  proceeded  to  Gimbota,  a  town  lying  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  which,  in  honour  of  his  son's  go- 
vernor, he  changed  to  DaVid  Harasa  f .     Having  thus 
settled  the  prince  to  his  mind,  he  sent  orders  to  the 
army  in  Tigre  and  Dawaro  to  advance  into  the  south- 
most  frontier  of  Adel.     He  himself  returned  by  the 
way  he  went  to  Gojam,  and  collecting  the  troops,  and 
the  nobility  who  flocked  to  him  on  that  occasion,  he 
marched  straight  for  the  same  country. 

Whilst  the  king  was  occupied  in  these  warlike  pre- 
parations,  a  violent  commotion  arose  among  his  clergy 
at  home.  In  the  reign  of  Zara  Jacob,  a  number  of 
strangers,  after  the  council  of  Florence,  had  come  in- 
to Abyssinia  with  the  Abuna  Imaranha  Christos. — 
Among  these  were  some  monks  from  Syria,  or  Egypt, 
who  had  propagated  a  heresy  which  had  found  many 
disciples.  They  denied  the  consubstantiality  of  Christ, 
whom  they  admitted  to  be  perfect  God  and  likewise 
perfect  man,  but  maintained  that  what  we  call  his  hu- 
manity was  a  precious  substance,  or  nature,  not  com- 
posed of  flesh,  blood,  and  arteries  (like  ours),  but  in- 
finitely more  noble,  perfect,  peculiar  to,  and  only  ex- 
isting in  himself.     -Aji  assembly  of  the  clergy  was  cal- 

*  The  pomegranate  of  gold, 
t  The  station  of  David, 
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led)  this  hei^esy  condemned ;  and  those,  who  had.  de- 
nied the  perfect  manhood  of  our  Saviour,  vreare  put 
to  death  by  different  kinds  of  torture.  Some  were 
sent  to  die  in  the  KoUa ;  others  exposed,  \(dthout  the 
necessaries  pf  life,  to  perish  with  cold  on  the  tops 
of  the  highest  mountains  *. 

There  was  another  motive  of  discontent  which  ap- 
peared in  that  assembly,  and  which  affected  the  king 
himself,    A  Venetian;  whose  name  ^as  Branco  Leoii, 
was  one  of  the  strangers  that  arrived  in  Ethiopia  at  the 
time  above  mentioned.     He  was  a  limner  by  profes- 
sion, and  exceedingly  favoured  by  the  late  kihg,  for 
whom  he  had  painted,  with  great  applause,  pictures  of 
Abyssinian  saints,  for  the  decoration  of  the  churches.  It 
hajppened  that  this  man  was  employed  on  an  altar-piece 
for  the  church  of  Atronza  Mariam ;  the  subject  was 
a  common  one  in  Italy,  Christ  in  his  mother's  arms ; 
where  the  child,  according  to  the  Italian  mode,  is 
held  in  his  mother's  left  arm.     This  is  directly  con^ 
trary  to  the  usage,  of  the  East,  where  the  left  hand  is 
reserved  for  the  purpose  of  washing  the  body  when 
needful,  and  is  therefore  looked  upon  as  dishonour- 
able ;  so  much  so  indeed,  that  at  table  the  right  hdnd 
only  is  put  into  the  plate. 

llie  fanatic  and  ignorant  hionks,  heated  with  the 
last  dispute,  were  fired  with  rage  at  the  indignity  which 
they  supposed  was  offered  to  our  Saviour.  But  the 
Icing,  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  picture,  andtfamk- 
ing  blood  enough  had  been  already  shed  upon  re^ 
Jigious  scruples,  was  resolved  to  humour  the  spirit  o| 
persecution  no  farther.  Some  of  the  ringleaders  oj 
ihese  disturbancies  privately  disappearing,  the  rest  saw 


*  This  imaginary  substance  is  called  B&heri,  vrbich  is  literal- 
ly a  pearl  or  getn,  but  has  been  applied  to  signify  fine  substance 
pr  nature.  It  is  common 'among  them  to  confound  nature  and 
person.— E.  \ 
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thd  liecesjty  of  rttuhiirig  td  their  duty ;  sUid  the  pic- 
ture was  placed  oil  the  Altalr  of  Atronsa  Marlatn,  and 
there  preserved,'  notwitb^tandilig  the  devastation  of 
the  country  by  the  Moors,  Under  th6  rdgns  of  David 
III.  and  Claudius,  till  many  years  aftertii^ards,  together 
with  the  church,  it  was  destroyed  by  an  inroad  of  the 
GaUa*. 

In  the  mean  time^  the  army  frbm  Dawaro  had  ed- 
teined  the  kingdom  of  Adel  under  Betwudet  ^  Adber 
¥asous»  atid,  expecting  to  find  the  Moors  quite  unpre" 
pared^  ihef  had  begun  to  waste  every  thing  with  fire 
and  sword.  But  it  was  tiot  long  before  they  found  the 
inhabittots  of  Add  ready  to  receive  them,  and  perfectly 
instructed  of  the  kiiig's  intentions,  from  the  moment 
he  left  Dawato,  to  go  to  meet  his  son  in  Gojam.  In- 
deed^ it  couhl  not  be  otherwise,  from  the  multitude 
of  Moors  constantly  in  his  army,  who,  though  they 
put  on  the  lappearance  of  loyalty,  never  ceased  to  have 
a  warm  heai't  towards  their  own  religion  and  country- 
men. Advanced  parties  appeared  as  soon  as  the  A- 
byssinian  army  entered  the  frontiers ;  and  these  were 
JFoUowed  by  the  main  body  in  good  order,  determined 
to  fight  their  enemy  before  they  had  time  to  ravage 
the  country; 

A  battle  immediately  followed ;  very  bloody,  as 
m^ht  b^  expected  from  the  mutual  hatred  of  the  sol- 
diers, from  the  equality  in  numbers,  and  the  long 
experience  each  had  in  die  other's  manner  of  fighting. 
T^  biitde,  often  on  the  point  of  being  lost,  was  as 
often  retrieved  by  the  personal  exerdon  of  the  Moor- 
ish officers,  upon  whom  the  loss  principally  fell.    Sidi 


idMh. 


*  Vide  MS*  Chronicle  of  Abyssinia* 

t  The  Betwudet  is  an  officer  that  has  nearly  the  same  power  as 
Ras.  There  were  two  of  these ;  and  both  being  slain  at  one  bat- 
tle, as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  the  office  grew  into  disuse,  as 
unfortunate. 
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Hamed,  the  king's  son,  the  chiefs  of  Arar,  Nagal,  TeU 
ga^  Adega,  Hargai,  Gadai,  and  Kumo,  were  slain, 
with  several  other  principal  men,  who  had  either  re- 
volted from  the  king  of  Abyssinia,  or  whom  friendship 
to  the  king  of  Adel  had  brought  from  the  opposite 
coast  of  Arabia*  . 

The  king  was  still  advancing  with  diligence,  when 
he  vf2s  overtaken  by  an  express,  informing  him  that 
his.  queen  Romana  was  delivered  of  another  prince, 
christened  by  the  name  of  Anquo  Israel.  Upon  which 
gopd  tidings  he  halted,  at  once  to  rest  and  feast  his  ar* 
tny ;  and,  in  the  middle  of  his  festivity,  an  express  from 
Adber  Yasous  brought  him  news  of  the  complete  vic- 
tory over  the  Moors,  and  that  there  was  now  no  ar- 
my in  Adel  of  consequence  enough  to  keep  the  field. 
Hereupon  the  king  detached  a  sufficient  number  of 
troops  to  reinforce  Adber  Tasous  in  Adel,  and  con- 
tinued himself  recruiting  his  army,  and  making  greater 
preparations  than  before,  that,  during  the  first  of  the 
season,  he  might  utterly  lay  waste  the  whole  Moorish 
country,  or  so  disable  them,  that  they  might,  for  many 
years,  be  content  to  enjoy  peace  under  the  condition 
of  becoming  his  tributanes. 

While  planning  these  great  enterprises,  the  king  was 
seized  with  a  pain  in  his  bowels,  whether  from  poison 
or  otherwise  is  not  known,  which  occasioned  his  death. 
Having,  a  few  moments  before  he  died,  recollected 
that  his  face  was  turned  on  a  different  side  from  the 
kingdom  of  Adel,  he  ordered  himself  to  be  shifted  in 
his  be<^,  and  placed  so  as  to  look  directly  towards  it 
(a  token  how  much  his  heart  was  set  upon  its  destruc- 
tion), and  in  that  posture  he  expired. 

He  was  a  prince  of  great  bravery  and  conduct ;  ve- 
ry moderate  in  all  his  pleasures ;  of  great  devotion ; 
zealous  for  the  established  church,  but  steady  in  re- 
sisting the  monks,  and  other  clergy,  in  all  their  at- 
tempts towards  persecution,  innovation,  and  indepen- 
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dency.  Many  stories  have  been  propagated  of  his  in* 
dination  to  the  Catholic  religion,  and  of  his  aversion 
to  having  an  Abuna  from  Egypt ;  and  it  is  said,  that 
during  his  whole  reign,  he  obstinately  persisted  in  re* 
fusing  to  suffer  any  A  buna  in  his  kingdom.  But  these 
are  fables  invented  by  the  Portuguese  priests,  who 
icame  into  Abyssinia  some  time  afterwards,  and  forged 
anecdotes  to  serve  their  own  purposes ;  for,  unless  we 
(except  the  story  of  the  Venetian,  Branca  Leon,  thare 
is  not  a  word  said  of  any  connection  Baeda  Mariam 
ever  had  with  the  Catholics  that  then  were  in  bis 
.country;  apd  even  that  was  a  connection  of  his  fa« 
ther's.  As  to  the  other  story,  we  find  in  history, 
that  the  Abuna  had  been  in  the  country  ever  since  lus 
lather  Zara  Jacob's  time ;  and  that,  at  hi^  desire,  the 
Abuna,  Imaranha  Christos,  came  and  received,  in  the 
field  of  battle,  large  donations  in  gold,  almost  as  often 
as  the  king  gained  a  victory  *•  Bseda  Mariam  died  at 
the  age  of  forty,  after  reigning  ten  years,  which  were 
spent  in  continual  war;  during  the  whole  course  of 
which  he  was  successful ;  and  might  (if  he  had  lived) 
h^ve  very  much  weakened  the  Moorish  states,  and 
prevented  the  terrible  retaliation  that  fell  afterwards, 
from  that  quarter,  upon  his  country. — It  will  be  pro- 
per ^ow  to  look  back  into  the  transactions  in  Europe, 
which  are  parUy  connected  with  the  history  of  this 
kingdom. 

The  conquest  of  the  north  of  Africa  followed  the 
reduction  of  Egypt ;  and  the  whole  coast  of  Barbary 
W2^  crowded  with  Mahometans,  from  Alexandria  to 
the  western  ocean,  and  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
edge  of  the  desert.  Even  the  desert  itself  was  filled 
with  them ;  and  trade,  security,  and  good  faith,  were 
now  everywhere  disseminated  in  regions,  a  few  years 
before  the  seat  of  murder  and  pillage. 

»  Vide  MS.  Annals,  Vol.  11.  Life  of  B.  Mariain.-E. 
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Tank  and  hi^  Moors  bad  invaded  Spsdn )  Muea 
followed  him,  aiid  conquered  it^  This  wa^  th€  tCfiii^- 
quenbe  of  tHe  fatal  violation  of  Gbuiit  Jdlitin'd  daugti- 
ter.  She  was  not  seduced,  but  fotced  by  the  klflg,  while 
in  the  palace,  and  undo*  the  protection  of  the  queen. 

A  great  influx  of  trade  followed  th^  cohquest  ^  and 
the  religion,  that  contained  little  restraint  and  gr^at  ifi- 
dulgenc^,  was  evei^y whfere  etnbraced  by  the  vsinquidh- 
ed,  who  IcMig  had  beeH  GhHstidlis  in  ftcLthe  <mly.  On 
the  othei^  side,  the  Arabs  ^dte  now  !io  loilger  that  bru- 
tish set  of  madmen  thfey  were  under  th^  Khalifat  of 
OnlAr.  They  i^ere  now  etniftent  for  their  r$ftk  ttfid 
attditihients  in  every  species  of  learning.  This  was  a 
dtogerous  crisis  fbr  Christianity ^  which  threatened  lib* 
thing  else  than  its  total  subversion.  The  whole  World, 
without  the  help  of  England,  held  not  virtue  enough 
to  withstand  this  torrent.  That  nation^  the  faVouiite 
Wedpbn  ih  the  hand  of  Heaven  for  chastising  tyl^niiy 
and  extirpating  falde  religion,  lidw  leiit  its  assistance, 
and  the  scale  was  quickly  tuhied. 

Venice,  a  city  of  fisherniettj  under  evety  Inconve- 
ilience,  rose  ^t  that  time,  by  unwearied  industry  iind 
J)€f8everance,  to  the  possession  of  what  tetnisUned  ijf 
the  Indian  trade.  It  became^  in  a  short  peHod^  the 
gteat  iharket  for  the  spices  and  perftimes  of  the  East ; 
and,  consequently,  the  most  considerable  fn&ritinie 
power  that  had  appeared  in  Europe  for  ages. 

Genoa  followed,  but  sunk^  after  greit  efllbl'ts,  un- 
der the  power  of  her  rival,  iVho  remaitaed  misti'ess  6f 
the  sea,  of  a  large  dominion  upon  the  contiiient,  and 
of  the  Indian  spice  trade,  the  origiii  and  support  of 
all  her  greatness. 

Rhodes,  and  the  ships  of  the  ihiKtary  order  bf  St 
John  of  Jerusalem,  to  whom  that  island  belonged, 
greatly  harassed  the  maritime  trade  carried  on  by  the 
Moors  in  their  own  vessels  from  Alexandria,  who 
were  every  day  more  discouraged  by  the  unexpected 
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progress  of  these  once  petty  Christian  states.  Trade 
again  began  to  be  caitied  on  by  caravans  in  the  dfei 
sert.  Lar^e  companies  bf  merchants  from  Arabia, 
passed  in  safety  to  the  vresterri  ocean,  and  were  joiiied 
by  other  traders  from  the  different  partis  of  Biirbary 
while  passing  to  the  southward  of  them,  and'that  with 
such  security  arid  expeditibxi;  that  the  Moors  began 
to  set  little  value  oil  their  manner  of  tradiiig  by  sea, 
ribW  content  again  Vith,  the  labours  arid  tohveriiences 
of  ttieiir  ancient  faithful  friend  ahd  servant,  th^  ca- 
mel. 

'  Orriius,  a  small  island  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  hid,  by 
its  conVeniferilt  situation,  becbme  the  markcft  fo*  the 
spice  trade,  after  the  discoiirageriients  it  had  rec^ved 
in  the  IViedftetraiiean^  All  Asia  was  siipplied  frohi 
thence,  and  vessels,  entering  the  Straits  of  Babelnian- 
deb,  had  renewed  rtie  old  resort  to  the  temple  of  Mec- 
ca.  Hence  all  Africa,  too,  was  sehred  by  cara- 
vans, thit  never  6ince  have  fbrsakeii  that  trade,  but 
continue  to  thiis  dayj  and  cross  the  coiltinerit,  in  vari- 
ous directions. 

John  1..  king  bf  Portugal,  after  ihahy  siicfceissful 
battles  with  the  Moors,  had  ^t  last  forced  them  to 
cross  the  sea,  arid  return  vanquished  to  their  native 
country.     By  thiis  he  had  changed  his  former  dislid- 
liourable  name  of  Bastard,  to  the  more  noble,  and  niuch 
more  popular  one,  of  John  the  Avenger.   This  did  ndt 
isatisfy  hini.     Assisted  by  some  English  navigatbrs,  he 
passed  over  to  Baibary,  laid  siege  to  Ceuta,  and  speedi- 
ly after  made  himself  master  of  the  city.     This  early 
cbimecdpri  with  the  English  arose  from  his  having  riiar- 
ried.Phifipina  of  Lancaster,  sistei*  of  Henry  IV.  king 
of  England,  by  whom  he  had  five  sons,  all  of  thetii 
heroes,  and^  at  \he  taking  of  Geiita,  capable  of  com- 
manding armies;     Henry,  the  youngest,  scarce  twenty 
years  of  age,  was  the  first  that  mounted  the  walls  of 
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that  city  in  his  father's  presence,  and  was  thereupon 
created  Master  of  the  Order  of  Christ ;  a  new  institu- 
tion, whose  sole  end  and  view  was  the  extirpation  of 
the  Mahometan  religion. 

Although  every  thing  promised  fair  to  John  in  the 
war  of  Africa,  yet  it  early  occurred  to  Prince  Henry, 
that  a  small  kingdom  like  Portugal  could  never  pro- 
mise to  do  any  thing  effectual  against  the  enormous 
power  of  the  Mahometans,  then  in  possession  of  ex- 
tensive dominions  in  the  richest  parts  of  the  globe. 
The  sudden  rise  of  Venice  was  before  his  eyes,  and 
almost  happened  in  his  own  dme.  By  applying  to 
trade  alone,  she  had  acquired  a  power  sufficient  to 
cope  with  the  stoutest  of  her  enemies.  Portugal,  small 
as  it  was,  merited  quite  another  degree  or  respect; 
but  poverty,  ignorance,  pride,  and  idleness^  prevailed 
among  the  poor  people ;  even  agriculture  itself  was  in 
a  manner  abandoned  since  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors* 

Prince  Henry,  from  his  early  years,  had  been  pas- 
sionately addicted  to  the  study  of  what  is  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  mathematics,  that  is,  geometry, 
astronomy,  and  consequently  arithmedc.  He  was  of 
a  liberal  turn  of  mind,  devoid  of  supersddon,  haugh« 
tiness,  or  passion ;  the  Arab  and  the  Jew  were  admit- 
ted to  him  with  great  freedom,  as  the  only  masters 
who  were  capable  of  instructing  him  in  those  sciences. 
It  was  in  vain  to  attempt  to  rival  Venice,  in  possession 
of  the  Mediterranean  trade :  no  other  way  remained 
but  to  open  the  commerce  to  India  by  the  Adantic 
Ocean,  by  sailing  round  the  point  of  Africa  to  the 
market  of  spices  in  India.  Full  of  this  thought,  he 
redred  to  a  country  palace,  and  there  dedicated  the 
whole  of  his  Ume  to  deliberate  inquiry.  The  igno- 
rance and  prejudices  of  the  age  were  altogether  against 
him.  The  only  geography  then  known  was  that  of  the 
poets.  It  was  the  vulgar  opinion  of  the  Portuguese,  that 
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the  regions  within  the  tropics  were  totally  uninhabi* 
ted,  scorched  by  eternal  sun-beams,  while  boilmg 
oceans  washed  these  burning  coasts ;  and,  therefore, 
they  concluded,  that  every  attempt  to  explore  them 
was  little  better  than  downright  madness,  and  a  bra- 
ving, or  tempting,  of  Providence. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  found  great  materials  to 
comfort  him,  and  to  make  him  persist  in  his  resolu- 
tion. For  Greek  history,  to  which  he  then  had  ac- 
cess, had  recorded  two  instances,  which  showed  that 
the  voyage  was  not  only  possible,  but  that  it  had  been 
actually  performed,  first  by  the  Phoenicians,  under 
Necho  king  of  Egypt,  then  by  Eudoxus,  during  the 
time  of  Ptolemy  Lathyrus,  who,  after  doubling  the 
southenn  cape  of  Africa,  arrived  in  safety  at  Cadiz. 
Hanno,  too,  had  sailed  from  Carthage  through  the 
Straits,  and  reached  to  25''  of  north  latitude  in  the  At- 
lantic Ocean.  In  more  modem  times,  even  in  the 
preceding  century,  Macham,  an  Englishman,  return- 
ing from  a  voyage  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  was 
shipwrecked  on  the  island  of  Madeira,  together  with 
a  woman  whom  he  tenderly  loved.  After  her  death 
he  became  weary  of  solitude ;  and  having  constructed 
a  bark,  or  canoe,  with  which  he  paddled  over  to  the 
opposite  coast,  he  was  taken  by  the  natives,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Caliph  as  a  curiosity.  And  the  Normans 
of  Dieppe  had,  as  a  company,  traded  in  1364,  not 
fourscore  years  before  Prince  Henry's  time,  as  far  as 
Sierra  de  Leona,  only  7°  from  the  line. 

The  prince's  humanity  to  his  Moorish  prisoners  had 
likewise  been  rewarded  by  substantial  information. 
They  reported,  that  some  of  their  countrymen,  of  the 
kingdom  of  Sus,  had  advanced  far  into  the  desert,  car- 
rying their  water  and  provisions  along  with  them  on 
camels ;  that,  after  many  days  travel,  they  came  to 
mines  of.  salt,  and,  having  toaded  their  cargoes,  they 
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|amggdrf  oBthejr  cane  vidHiffe 
vlim  dbejr  MNmd  brge  aad  papokiaB 
bf  a  people  uslallj  bfack  aad  wio%-lieaded,  viio 
ported  due  ifaac  vuc  wattj  ooaocncs  ewoibepaBd 
tfacBiy  occMpied  bf  oiMnemn^  and  wfike  tdiei.  To 
complete  all,  Don  Pedro,  Bevy's  faradicr,  lemni^g 
fiofli  Venioe,  bfoug^  ^lo^S  ^"^di  faim  from  diit  o^ 
a  mqn,  oq  iriiidi  tbe  whole  coast  of  ilie 
Ocean  was  ilisiimily  traced,  ami  the  soatfaem 
mitjr  of  A6aca  was  rqwyapirtipd  to  be  a  cape 
cd  with  the  sea,  irfoch  jomed  with  die  Indian 

No  sooner  was  the  prince  thus  satisfied  of  the 
ability  of  a  passage  to  India  loond  Afitka^thanheset 
about  r^nw^F'T^g  th^  necessary  in<gyTyin^'*yg  for  nn- 
?i^adon«  He  connected  tbe  sriar  tables  of  die  Arabsiy 
and  made  some  alterations  in  the  astrdabe:  For, 
strange  to  tell  I  the  qoadrant  was  not  then  known  tsl 
Poitogal,  though,  a  bundr^d  years  before,  IBughbeg 
had  mesttnred  the  suit's  height  at  Samarcand  in  Per- 
sa,  with  a  quadrant  of  about  400  feet  radius,  the  lar- 
gest ever  constructed,  if,  indeed,  the  size  irf"  it  be 
not  eia^erated. 

Henry,  who,  by  his  liberality  and  aflEaibility,  had 
drawn  togedier  the  mo#  Jleamed  mathematicians,  and 
ablest  pilots,  of  the  sige,  now  proposed  to  reduce  hi$ 
q)ecuhuioos  .to  practice.  Many  sh^is  had  sailed  in  the 
course  of  his  disquisitions,  and  ten  years  had  now 
elapsed  before  the  prince,  sdter -all  his  encouragement, 
could  induce  tbe  captains  to  proced  farther  th^  Cape 
N(»i,  or,  thirty  leagues  further,  to  .Cape  Bojador.  To 
this  their  courage  held  good ;  after  which,  the  fear  of 
fiery  x)ceans  reviving  iti  tb^  ininds,  they  returned, 
exceedingly  satisfied  with  their  ^qwn  pc^rseverance  and 
abilities.  Henry,  though  greatly  hurt  at  this  behs^vi- 
our,  dissembled  fixe  .low  Qpiniop  which  he  bad  fomied 
of  both.    He  contented  himself  yn\h  proposing  to 
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to  ,r.epe^t  their  voyj^es;  which,  hpwpver,  consUg^Uy 
ep4e4  W  the  s^9Vs  di3^pppiq.finent.  Aq^,  it  is  pro* 
hable,  a  much  logger  fipiie  flight  haye  bjeei^  §ppijt  in 
thiosie  9)i$<:arnagi969  h^d  nqf^  accident,  or  r^thpr  prp»ri- 
d^m^,  ^t^t  iQtp  hi^  a§sigtaace, 

Johp  etposftte?  OTd  T|i^«>  Vajf,  two  gentlepien  of 
hi§  h^(i-?h*mb<er,  ^ng  the  iojpr^ssixMi  this  behavfpfir 
ha4  9)^i9  P0i  th^  prij^pe^  and  hav^lg  ohtaiued  a  spi^U 
d^  fr^>ei  him»  resglvied  to  double  Cape  Bojador^  a^ 
(H^icover  the  .cp^sf:  jbeyp^d  it.  Whether  .the  fiery  <]^eafls 
ought  not  h^ye  presi?nte4  themselyes  to  these  gentle- 
1^^,  I  kfioY^  Qot  I  hut  a  violent  stgrii^  forced  them  to 
s^.  Aft^  beiag  tpsi$e;d  ;^pu):  it),  perpetual  &ar  o^ 
sb^pwr^k  for  seve;-^  4.4ys,  they  at  l^t  landed  o^  j^ 
small  island,  which  they  called  Pprt  Santo.  These 
tj^o  navigators  po^is^s^e^  th^e  tme  spirit  of  (Jiscpvery. 
Far  frpi»  g^vipg  jhemsielyies  up  jfor  lost  in  a  new  wprji^, 
or  (QWtept  with  what  t^Tiey  had  already  doijg,  they  ^t 
al^Qjitf  n^dking  the  mosit  4lUg,^^P  ohservation  of  every 
^iog  reoxarJ^bk  on  this  spi^ll  ^ppt.  The  is^d  itself 
Y9k$  barren  ^  kut|^  ii^iicamining  the  horizon  all  around, 
they  observed  a  blftck  ^^  spot  thef  e,  which  never 
either  chwged  it^  phQe  or  djup^^^pps.  S^^Usfie^^ 
ther^ore/  that  thi$  wiOiS  land,  they  retur^d  to  the  In- 
fant $vkh  ithe  news  of  this  dpuble  4iscpvery. 

Three  yegssieis  wer^  speedjijy  equipped  by  th^e  pripce  j 
two  of  th^m  givieci  to  Y^^  ^d  Arco^  a^d  the  j^jr4  tp 
Bartbolonii^^^^  Pej.Q^el|k>9  ^eiitle^i^n  pf  the  hed-ch^i* 
her  to  Doja  John,  iii§  tarptjbier.  Th^  fi4yei?-tjirer§ 
were  iar  fronj  ^disj^poaiting  his  e^f^ctfi^iof^  j  they 
amved  al:  Port  Santo^  md  pf  Aceed^.to  ^  ^^^d  spot, 
Tfiskh  thkey  foumd  to  fee  th^  fcl^d  of  M;i^^^,  wMly 
fiovicred  with  .wood ;  m  k\9ftd,  ^t  h  j^^  evepr  m^ce  b^ 
of  the'  greatest  use  to  the  tfji^  of  boriti  Jniiies,  jjuj4 
whioh  has  remained  jtg  jfce  crp^»  pf  Ffir^^  ;?&«■ 
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the  greatest  part  of  their  other  conquests  in  the  east' 
are  lost.  John  L  was  now  dead,  and  Edward  had  sucf** 
ceeded  him.  The  Infant  Henry,  however,  still  continued 
the  pursuit  of  his  discoveries  with  the  gi^eatest  ardour. 

Giles  D' Anez,  stimulated  by  the  success  of  the  last 
adventurers,  put  to  sea  with  a  resolution  to  double 
Cape  Bojador  close  in  shore,  so  as  to  make  his  voyage 
a  foundation  for  pushing  farther  the  discovery ;  and^ 
being  lucky  in  good  weather,  he  fairly  doubled  the 
Cape ;  and,  continuing  some  leagues  farther  into  the 
bay  to  the  south  of  it,  he  returned  with  the  same  good 
fortune  to  Portugal,  after  having  found  the  ocean 
equally  navigable  on  the  other  side  as  on  this ;  and 
that  there  was  no  foundation  for  those  monstrous  ap^ 
pearances,  or  difEculties,  mariners  till  now  had  ex-^ 
pected  to  find  there. 

The  successful  expedition  round  Cape  Bojador 
being  soon  spread  abroad  through  Europe,  eitcited  a 
spirit  of  adventure  in  all  foreigners ;  the  most  capa-* 
ble  of  whom  resorted  immediately  to  Prince  Henry, 
from  their  diflferent  countries,  which  further  increased 
the  spirit  of  the  Portuguese,  already  raised  to  a  very 
great  height.  But  there  still  was  a  party  of  men, 
who,  not  susceptible  of  great  actions  themselves,  dedi- 
cated their  time  with  some  success  to  criticising  the 
enterprises  of  others.  These  blamed  Prince  Hen- 
ry, because,  when  Portugal  was  exhausted  both  of 
men  and  money,  by  a  necessary  war  in  Africa,  he 
had  chosen  that  very  time  to  launch  out  into  ex* 
pences  and  vain  discoveries  of  countries,  in  an  im* 
mense  ocean,  which  must  be  useless,  because  inca«- 
pable  of  cultivation.  And  though  they  did  not  ad- 
vance, as  formerly,  that  the  ocean  was  boiling  among 
burning  sands,  they  still  thought  themselves  authorised 
to  assert,  that  these  countries  must,  from  their  situ- 
ation under  the  sun,  be  so  hot  as  to  make  all  the  dis- 
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corerers  Uack,  and  also  to  destroy  all  vegetation* 
Futile  as  these  reasons  were,  at  another  time  they 
wcfuld  have  been  suiScienr  to  have  blasted  all  the  de* 
signs  of  Prince  Henry,  had  they  made  half  the  impress 
aon  upon  the  king  that  they  did  upon  the  minds  of 
the  people*  Portugal  was  then  only  growing  to  the 
{»tch  of  heroism  to  which  it  soon  after  arrived,  their 
spirit  being  continually  fostered  by  a  long  succession 
of  wise,  brave,  and  well-informed  princes. 

Edward,  the  reigning  prince,  disdained  to  give  any 
answer  to  such  objecdons,  otherwise  than  by  doubling 
his  respect  and  attention  for  his  uncle  Henry.  To 
encourage  him  still  further,  he  conferred  upon  himself 
for  life  the  sovereignty  of  Madeira,  Port  Santo,  and 
all  the  discoveries  he  should  make  on  the  coast  of 
Africa ;  and  the  spiritual  jurisdictbn  of  the  island  of 
Madeira,  upon  his  new  Order  of  Christ,  for  ever. 

These  voyages  of  discov^  were  constantly  perse- 
vered in.  Mugno  Tristan  doubled  Cape  Blanco,  and 
ame  to  a  small  river,  which,  from  their  finding  gold 
in  the  hands  of  the  natives,  was  afterwards  called  Rio 
del  Oro  ;  and  here  a  fort  was  afterwards  built  by  the 
Portuguese,  called  Arguim.  I  would  not,  however, 
have  it  supposed,  that  gold  is  the  produce  of  any  place 
in  the  latitude  of  Cape  Blanco.  It  was  brought  here 
from  the  black  nations,  far  to  the  southward,  to  pur^ 
chase  salt  from  the  mines,  wluch  are  in  this  desert  near 
the  Cape.  The  sight  of  gold,  better  than  any  other 
argument,  served  to  calm  the  fears,  and  overcoine  the 
scruples,  of  those  who  hitherto  had  been  adversaries 
to  these  discoveries. 

In  the  year  144p5,  Denis  Femandes  first  discovered 
the  great  river  Senega,  the  northern  banks  of  which 
are  mhabited  by  the  Asenagi  Moors,  whose  colour  is 
tawny,  while  the  southern,  or  opposite  banks,  beicmg 
to  the  Taloffes,  or  negro  nation,  the  chief  market  for 
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the  gum  arable.  Passing  this  river  he  discovered 
Gape  Verde ;  and,  to  his  inexpressible  satisfaction, 
though  now  in  the  midst  of  the  torrid  zone,  he  found 
the  country  abounded  with  Izrge  rivers,  and  the  most 
luxuriant  verdure.  He  found  a  civil  war  in  the  na- 
tion of  the  Yaloffes.  Bemoy,  a  prince  of  that  nation, 
had,  in  a-  minority,  intruded  himself  into  the  throne 
of  hia  brothers  (to  whom  he  was  but  half  blood),  by 
the  address  of  his  mother.  The  eldest  of  the  three 
brothers  preserve  the  shadow  of  government,  and 
seemed  to  i&vour  the  usurpation.  Bemoy  had  im-r 
proved  that  interval,  by  cultivating  the  Portuguese 
friendship  to  the  uttermost.  He  promised  every 
thing;  a  place  to  build  their  city  on  the  continent, 
which  the  king  very  much  desired  ;  and  to  be  a  co&«> 
vert  to  Christianity,  the  only  thin^  the  king  wished: 
still  more.  His  eldest  brother  dymg,  the  king  was 
briskly  pressed  by  the  two  younger,  and  steadily  sup- 
portea  by  the  Portuguese,  from  whom  he  had  bor- 
rowed large  sums ;  but  still  appearing  to  trifle  with 
the  day  of  his  conversion,  and  the  day  of  his  payment^ 
the  king  ordered  the  Portuguese  to  withdraw  from  his 
f  ountry,  and  leave  him  to  his  fortune.  The  loss  of  a 
battle  with  his  brothers  soon  reduced  him  to  the  ne^ 
cessity  of  flying  across  the  deserts  to  Arguim,.  and. 
thence  to  Portugal,  with  a  number  of  his  followers. 
He  was  received  by  the  king  of  Portugal,  with  ail  the. 
honours  due  to  a  sovereign  prince,  and  baptised  at 
Lisbon,  the  king  apd  queen  being  his  sponsors. 

Great  festivals  and  illuminations  were  made  at. 
this  acquisition  'to  Christianity ;  and  Bemoy  appear* 
ed  at  those  festivals,  as  the  greatest  ornament  of 
them,  performing  feats  of  horsemanship  never  before, 
practised  in  Portugal.  The  modesty  and  propriety  of. 
his  conversation  and  behavioiu*  in  private,  and  the 
great  dignity  and  eloquence  which  he  displayed  i|i: 
public,  began  to  give  the  Portuguese  a  very  diflferent 
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Idea  6f  his  claiiy  from  ths^  which  they  had  formerly 
entertained. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  king  wait  rapidly  on  with 
the  preparations  that  were  to  establish  Bemoy  in  his 
kin^om ;  and  the  festivals  were  no  sooner  termina- 
ted^ than  Bemoy  found  a  large  army  and  fleet  ready 
to  sail  with  him,  the  command  of  which,  unhappily 
for  him  and  the  expedition,  was  given  to  Tristan  d' A- 
cugna,  a  soldier  of  great  experience  and  courage,  but 
proud^  passbnate,  and  cruel ;  the  disagreeable  name 
of  Btsaguda*  having  already  been  fixed  upon  him  by 
his  countrymen. 

The  fleet  performed  the  voyage,  and  the  troops 
landed  happily.  They  were,  by  their  number  and  va- 
lue, far  from  any  apprehension  of  opposition.  The 
general  began  immediately  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
fort,  without  having  sufficiently  attended  to  its  un- 
healthy situadon.  The  spot  which  was  chosen  being 
low  and  marshy,  fevers  began  early  to  make  havoc 
aroonjg  his  men,  and  the  work,  of  course,  went  on 
proportionally  slower.  The  murmurs  of  the  army 
against  his  obstinacy  in  adhering  to  the  choice  of  this 
place,  and  his  fear  that  he  himself  should  be  left  alone 
governor  of  it,  made  d'Acugna  desperate ;  when  one 
day,  taking  his  pleasure  on  board  a  ship,  and  having 
had  some  words  with  Bemov,  he  stabbed  him  with 
his  dagger  to  the  heart,  so  tnat  he  fell  dead  without 
uttering  a  word.  The  fort  was  abandoned,  and  the 
army  returned  to  Portugal,  alter  having  cost  little  less 
than  all  Prince  Henry's  discoveries  together  haddone. 

But  heaven  rewarded  the  wisdom  of  the  king,  by  a 
discovery,  the  consequences  of  which  more  than  over- 


♦  The  literal  translation  of  this  is  "  doubly  sharp,"  or  "  sharp 
to  a fayit ;'  a  character  he  had  gained  in  Portugal. 
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paid  hiih»  in  his  mmd,  for  his  loss.  Prince  Henry's 
principal  view  was  to  discover  the  way  to  bidiaby  the 
southern  cape  of  Africa ;  but  this,  as  yet,  was  not 
known  to  be  possible.  In  order  to  remedy  a  disap* 
pdintmenty  if  any  such  happened  in  this  sea^voyage, 
another  was  attempted  by  land.  We  have  seen  that 
the  common  track  for  the  Indi^^n  trade  was  from  the 
east  to  the  west  sea,  through  the  desert,  the  whole 
breadth  of  Africa.  Prince  Henry  had  projected  a 
route  parallel  to  this  to  the  southward,  through  a 
Chrisdan  country :  For  it  had  been  long  reported  by 
the  Christians  from  Jerusalem,  that  a  number  of 
monks  resorted  thither,  subjects  of  a  Christian  prince 
in  the  very  heart  of  Africa,  whose  dominions  were 
said  to  reach  from  the  east  to  the  west  sea.  Several 
of  these  monks  had  been  met  at  Alexandria,  whose 
patriarch  had  the  sole  right  to  send  a  metropolitan 
into  that  country.  These  facts,  thoi^;h  often  luiown, 
had  been  as  often  forgot  by  the  western  Christians. 
Marco  Paulo ^,  a  Venetian  traveller,  had  much  con- 
fused the  story,  by  saying  he  had  met,  in  his  travck 
through  Tartary,  with  this  prince,  who,  they  all 
agreed,  was  a>  priest,  and  called  Joannes  Presbyter, 
Prete  Janni,  or  Prester  John. 

The  king  of  Portugal,  therefore,  chose  Peter  Co- 
villan  and.  Alphonso  de  Paiva,  for  his  ambassadcm. 
Covillan  was  a  man  qualified  for  the  undertaking. 
He  had  several  times  been  employed  by  the  late  king 
in  very  delicate  affairs,  out  of  which  he  extricated 
himself  with  great  credit,  by  his  address  and  secrecy. 
He  was,  besides  this,  in  the  vigour  of  bis  age,  bold, 
active,  and  perfectly  master  of  all  sorts  of  arras ;  mo- 
dest and  cheerful  in  conversadon,  and,  what  crowned 


♦  Sec  Marco  Paulo's  Travels  into  Tartary, 
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all,  had  faap|uly  a  great  rfadiness  in  acquiring  lan- 
guage which  enabled  him  to  explain  himself  where* 
erer  he  went,  without  an  interpreter  ;  an  advantage  to 
which^  above  all  others^  we  are  to  ascribe  the  success 
of  such  a  journey. 

It  was  at  the  coort  of  Bemoy  that  the  first  certain  ac« 
count  of  the  existence  of  this  tlhristian  prince  was  pro- 
cured. This  people,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  report- 
ed, that,  inland  to  the  eastward,  were  many  powerful 
nations  and  cities,  governed  by  princes  totally  indepen- 
dent of  each  other;  that  the  eastermost  of  these 
princes  was  called  prince  of  the  Mosaical  people,  who 
wa*e  neither  pagans  nor  idolaters,  but  professed  a  re- 
ligion compounded  of  the  Christian  and  Jewish. 

It  seems  plain  that  this  intelligence  must  have  been 
brought  by  the  caravans ;  or^  indeed,  the  case  may 
have  been^  that  the  language  of  the  N^roes  had  m 
old,  been  a  dialect  of  Abyssinian.  The  black  Ethio- 
pians above  Thebes  are  reported  to  have  bestowed 
much  care  upon  letters ;  and  they  certainly  reformed 
the  hieroglyphics,  and  probsd^ly  invented  the  Syllabic 
alphabet,  which  we  know  is  used  in  Abyssinia  to  this 
day,  and  which  was  {u-obably  the  first  among  the  na^ 
tions.  Be  that  as  it  will,  the  various  names  which  the 
Senega  went  by  were  all  Abyssinian  words.  Senega 
comes  from  Asenagi,  which  is  Abyssinian,  and  sig- 
nifies carriers^  or  caravans;  Degui,  a  stone ^  or  rock  ; 
Angueah,  a  tree  of  that  name ;  Anzo,  a  crocodile;  and» 
at  the  same  time,  all  these  are  names  of  Abyuiniaxt 
rivers. 

It  was  at  Benin,  another  Negro  country,  that  the 
king  again  received  confirmation  of  the  existence  of 
a  Christian  prince,  who  was  said  to  inhabit  the  heart 
of  Africa  to  die  south-east  c^  this  state.  The  people 
of  Benin  reported  him  to  be  a  prince  exceedingly 
powerful ;  that  Iqs  name  was  Ogaae,  and  his  king- 
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dom  about  250  leagues  to  the  eastward.  They  add- 
ed, that  the  kings  of  Benin  received  from  him  a  brass 
cross  and  a  stafit,  as  their  investiture.  It  should  seem 
that  this  Ogane  is  but  a  corruption  of  Jan,  or  Janhoi, 
the  title  the  eastern  Christians  had  given  to  the  king 
of  the  Abyssinians.  But  it  is  very  difficult  to  account 
for  the  knowledge  of  Abyssinia  in  the  kingdom  of  Be- 
nin, not  only  on  account  of  the  distance,  but  likewise^ 
because  several  of .  the'  most  savage  nations  in  the 
world,  the  Galla  and  Shankalla,  occupy  the  interven- 
ing space. 

The  court  of  Abyssinia,  as  we  shall  see  afterwards, 
did,  indeed,  then  redde  in  Shoa,  the  southfCast  ex- 
tremity of  the  kingdom,  and,  by  its  power  and  influ- 
ence,  probably  might  have  pushed  its  dominion  through 
these  barbarians,  down  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Benin 
on  the  western  ocean.  But  all  this  I  must  confess  to 
be  a  simple  conjecture,  of  which,  in  the  country  it- 
self, I  never  found  the  smallest  confirmation. 

Amha  Tasous  (prince  of  Shoa)  being  at  court,  on  a 
visit  to  the  king  at  Gondar,  m  the  years  1770  and 
1771 9  and  the  strictest  friendship  subsisting  between 
us,  every  endeavour  possible  was  used  on  my  part  to 
examine  this  affair  to  the  bottom.  A  number  of  let- 
ters were  written,  and  messengers  sent ;  and,  at  this 
prince's  desire,  his  father  directed,  that  all  the  records 
of  government  should  be  consulted  to  satisfy  me.  But 
never  any  thing  occurred,  which  gave  room  to  ima-^ 
gine  the  prince  of  Shoa  had  ever  been  sovereign  of. 
Benin,  nor  was  the  western  ocean,  or  that  state,  known 
to  thepi  in  my  time.  Yet  the  country  alluded  to  £ould 
be  no  other  than  Abyssinia ;  and,  indeed,  the  crook* 
ed  staff,  as  well  as  the  cross,  corroborate  this  opinion^ 
unless  the  whole  was  an  invention  of  the  Negroes,  to 
flatter  the  king  of  Portugal. 

That  prince  was  resolved  no  longer  to  delay  the 
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discovery  of  the  markets  of  the  spice-trad^  Ih  India, 
and  the  passage  oyer  land^  through  Abyssinia^  to 
the  eastern  oceam  He,  therefore,  as  has  been  said, 
dispatched  Covillan  and  De  Paira  to  Alexandria^  with 
the  necessary  letters  and  credits  They  had  likewise  a 
map,  or  chart,  given  them,  made  mider  the  direction 
of  Prince  Henry,  which  they  were  to  correct,  o^  to 
confirm^  according  as  it  needed*  They  wete  to  in« 
quire  what  were  the  principal  markets  for  the  spice, 
and  pardcularly  the  pepper  trade  in  India,  and  what 
were  the  different  channels  by  which  this  was  con* 
veyed  to  Europe ;  whence  came  the  gold  and  silver^ 
die  medium  of  this  trade ;  and,  above  all,  they  were 
to  inform  themselves  distinctly,  whether  it  was  pos- 
sible to  arrive  in  India  by  sailing  round  the  southern 
promontory  of  Africa. 

From  Alexandria  these  two  travellers  proceeded  to 
Cairo ;  thence  to  Suez,  the  port  on  the  bottom  of  the 
Red  Sea,  where,  joining  a  caravan  of  western  M€k)rs, 
they  continued  their  route  to  Aden,  a  rich  trading 
town,  without  the  Straits  of  Babelmandeb.  Here  they 
separated  :  Covillan  set  sail  for  India,  De  Paiva  for 
Suakem^  a  small  trading  town  and  island  in  Barabra, 
th#Barbaria  of  the  ancients.  What  other  circumstances 
occurred  we  know  not ;  only  that  De  Paiva,  attempt- 
ing his  journey  this  way,  lost  his  life,  and  was  never 
more  heard  of. 

Covillan,  more  fortunate,  passed  over  to  Calicut 
and  Goa  in  India ;  then  crossed  the  Indian  Ocean  ta 
Sofala,  to^  inspect  the  mines ;  next  he  returned  to 
Aden,  and  so  to  Cairo^  where  he  expected  to  meet  his 
companion  De  Paiva ;  but  here  he  heard  of  his  death. 
However,  he  was  there  met  by  two  Jews,  with  letters 
£rom  the  king  of  A  byssinia,  the  one  called  Abraham, 
the  other  Josq>h«  Abraham  he  sent  back  with  letters, 
but  todk  Joseph  along  with  him  again  to  Aden,  and 
thence  they  both  proceeded  to  Ormus  in  the  Persian 
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Qolf*  Here  they  6q)aratedy  and  the  Jew  retomed 
home  by  the  caravans  that  pass  along  the  desert  to 
Aleppo.  Covillao,  now  solely  intent  upon  the  dis- 
covery of  Abyssinia,  returned  to  Aden,  and,  crossing 
the  Straits  of  Babelmandeb,  landed  in  the  donunions 
of  that  prince,  whose  name  was  Alexander,  and  whom 
he  found  at  the  head  of  his  army,  levying  contribu- 
tions  upon  his  rebellious  subjects.  Alexander  recei* 
ved  him  kindly,  but  rather  tram  motives  of  curiosity 
than  from  any  expectation  of  advantage  which  should 
result  from  his  embassy.  He  took  Covillan  along  with 
him  to  Shoa,  where  the  court  then  resided 

Covillan  returned  no  more  to  Europa    A  cruel 
policy  of  Abyssinb  makes  this  a  £atvour  constantly  de- 
nied to  strangers.    He  married,  and  obtained  large 
possessions ;  continued  greatly  in  the  favour  of  seve.^ 
ral  succeeding  princea,  ^id  was  preferred  to  the  prin- 
cipal offices ;  in  which,  there  is  no  doubt,  he  appear- 
eA  with  all  the  advantage  a  polished  and  instructed 
mind  has  over  an  ignorant  and  barbarous  one.    Fre* 
quent  dispatches  from  him  came  to  the  king  of  P6r- 
tugal,  who,  on  his  part,  spared  no  expence  to  keep 
open  the  correq;>ondenoe.    In  his  joumaU  CoviUan 
described   the  several  ports  in  India  which  he  IpdL 
seen ;  the  temper  and  disposition  of  the  princes ;  die 
situation  and  riches  ol  the  nunes  of  Sofala.    He  re« 
ported,  that  the  coimtry  was  very  populous^  full  of 
cities  both  powerful  and  rich ;  and  he  exhorted  die 
king  to  pursue,  with  unremitting  vigour,  the  passage 
round  Africa,  which  he  declared  to  be  attended  mth 
very  little  danger ;  and  that  the  Cape  itself  was  weUL 
known  in  India.    He  accompanied  this  descr^uba 
with  a  charts  or  map,  which  he  had  received  from  the 
I^ands  of  a  Moor  in  India,  where  the  Czpty  and  dties 
all  around  the  coast,  w^e  exactly  represmted.^ 

Upon  this  intelligence,  Ae  king  fitted  oat  thcee 
ships^  under  Bartholomew  CSas,  who  had  orders  to  in^ 
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quire  aft^r  the  king  of  Abvssinia  on  the  western 
ocean#  Dm  passed  on  to  laL  24®  S(/  south,  and 
there  set  up  the  arms  of  the  king  of  Portugal  in  token 
of  possession.  He  then  sailed  for  the  harbour  of  the 
Hardsmen,  so  called  from  the  multitude  of  cows  seen 
on  land ;  and,  as  it  should^seem,  not  knowing  whither 
he  was  going,  came  to  a  river,  which  he  called  Del 
Infante,  from  the  captain's  name  that  first  discovered 
it,  having,  without  dreaming  of  it,  passed  that  formi- 
dable Cape,  the  object  so  much  desired  by  the  Portu* 
guese.  Here  he  was  tossed  for  many  days,  by  vio* 
&nt  storms^  as  he  came  near  land,  being  more  and 
more  in  the  course  of  variable  winds;  but^  obstinately 
persisting  to  discover  the  coast,  he  at  last  came  withm 
sight  of  the  Gape,  which  he  called  the  Cape  of  Tern- 
pe8ts>  from  the  rough  treatment  his  vessel  had  met  in 
her  passage  round  it. 

The  great  end  was  now  obtained.  Dias  and  his 
companions  had  really  suffered  much,  and,  upon  their 
return,  they  did  not  fail  to  do  ample  jusdce  to  their 
own  bravery  and  perseverance ;  in  doing  which,  they 
had  conjured  up  so  many  storms  and  dreadful  sights, 
that,  all  the  remsdning  life  of  King  John,  nothing 
was  talked  of  but  this  Cape:  Only  the  king,  to 
hinder  a  bad  omen,  ini^ead  of  the  Cape  of  Tempests, 
ordered  it  to  be  called  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Although  the  discovery  now  was  made,  there  were 
not  wanting  a  considerable  number  of  people,  of  the 
greatest  consequence,  who  were  for  abandoning  it  al- 
together. One  of  their  reasons  was  curious,  which, 
if  their  behaviour  afterwards  had  not  he&i  beyond  all 
instance  heroic,  would  have  led  us  to  imagine  their 
mfiaax  of  reBgbn  and  conquest  had  both  cooled  since 
dbe  days  of  Prince  Henry.  They  were  afraid,  lest, 
after  having  discovered  a  passage  to  India,  the  depri- 
ving the  Moorish  stales  of  th&r  revenues  from  the 
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spice  trade,  should  unite  these  powers  to  their  destnK^^ 
tion.  Now,  to  destroy  their  revenues  effectually,  and 
thereby  ruin  their  power,  was  the  very  motive  which 
set  Prince  Henry  upon  the  discovery,  as  worthy  the 
Grand  Master  of  the  order  of  Christ ;  aii  order  found- 
ed in  the  blood  of  unbelievers,  and  devoted  particular^ 
ly  to  the  extirpation  of  the  Mahometan  religion. 

Don  Emmanuel,  then  king,  having  no  such  appre- 
hensions, resolved  to  abide  the  consequences  of  a  mea- 
sure, the  most  arduous  ever  undertaken  by  any  na- 
tion, and  which,  though  it  had  cost  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  expence,  had  yet  succeeded  beyond  their  ut- 
most expectations.  It  was  not  till  after  long  delibe- 
ration, that  he  fixed  upon  Vasques  de  Gama,  a  man 
of  (he  first  distinction,  remarkable  for  courage  and 
great  presence  of  mind.  Before  his  departiu-e,  the 
king  put  into  his  hands  the  journal  of  Peter  Covillan^ 
with  his  chart,  and  letters  of  credit  to  all  the  princes 
in  India  of  whom  he  had  obtained  any  knowledge. 

The  behaviour  of  Vasques  de  Gama,  at  parting,  was 
£ar  from  being  characterisdc  of  the  soldier  or  great 
man.  His  processions  and  tapers  savoured  much 
more  of  the  ostentatious  devotion  of  a  bigotted  little- 
minded  priest,  and  was  much  more  calculated  to  de^ 
press  the  spirits  of  his  soldiers,  than  to  encourage  them 
to  the  service  they  were  then  about  to  do  for  their 
country.  It  served  only  to  revive  in  their  minds  the 
hardships  that  Dias  had  met  off  the  Terrible  Cape, 
and  persuade  them  there  was  in  their  expedition  much 
more  danger  than  glory.  I  would  not  be  understood 
as  meaning  to  condemn  all  acts  of  devotion  before  mi- 
litary expeditions,  but  would  have  them  always  short, 
ordinary,  and  uniforn).  Every  thing  further  inspires, 
in  weak  minds,  a  sense  of  danger,  and  makes  then^ 
despond  upon  any  serious  aj^earance  of  difficulty* 
July  4th,  1497,  Vasques,  with  his  small  fleer,  saiU 
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cd  from  Lisbon ;  and,  as  the  art  of  navigation  was  con« 
aderably  improved,  he  stood  out  to  sea  till  he  made 
the  Canary  Islands,  and  then  those  of  Cape  de  Verde, 
where  he  anchored,  took  in  water  and  oth^  refresh- 
ments*  After  which,  he  was  four  months  struggling 
with  contrary  winds  and  blowing  weather,  and  at  last 
obliged,  through  perfect  fadgue,  to  run  into  a  large 
bay  called  St  Helena^,  in  lat.  S2''  S^  south.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  bay  were  black,  of  low  stature,  and 
their  language  not  understood,  though  it  afterwards 
was  found  to  be  the  same  with  that  of  the  Cape.  They 
were  clothed  with  skins  of  antelopes,  which  abound- 
ed in  the  country,  since  known  to  be  that  of  the  Hot- 
tentots ;  their  arms  w^e  the  horns  and  bones  of  beasts 
and  fishes ;  for  they  had  no  knowledge  of  iron. 

The  Portuguese  were  unacquainted  with  the  trade- 
winds  in  those  southern  latitudes ;  and  Vasques  had 
departed  for  India,  in  a  most  unfavourable  season  of 
the  year.  The  1 6th  of  November  they  sailed  for  the 
Cape  with  a  south-west  wind ;  but  that  very  day,  the 
weather  changing,  a  violent  storm  came  on,  which  con- 
dnued  increasmg  ;  so  that,  although  on  the  1 8th  they 
discovered  their  long-desired  Cape,  they  did  not  dare 
or  attempt  to  pass  it.  Then  it  was  seen  how  much 
stronger  the  impressions  were  that  Dias  had  left  im- 
printed in  their  minds,  than  those  of  duty,  obedience, 
and  resignation,  which  tfiey  had  so  pompously  vowed 
at  the  chapel,  or  hermitage.  All  the  crew  mutinied, 
and  refused  to  pass  farther ;  and  it  was  not  the  com- 
mon sailors  only  ;  the  pilots  and  masters  were  at 
dieir  head.  Vasques,  satisfied  in  his  mind  that  there 
was  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  danger,  persevered 
to  pass  the  Cape  in  spite  of  all  difficulties ;  and  the 


P  On  the  west  side  of  the  peninsula  on  the  Atlantic. 
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oflkers,  ^mimated  with  the  same  ardoiir»  seized  the 
most  mudnotts  of  their  masters  and  pilots,  and  con^ 
fined  them  close  below  in  heavy  irons. 

Vasques  himsdf ,  taking  hold  of  the  mdder,  cao^ 
tinned  to  steer  the  ship  wmi  his  own  hand,  and  stood 
out  to  sea,  to  the  astomshment  of  the  bravest  seamen 
on  board.  The  storm  lasted  two  days,  without  ha* 
ving  in  the  least  shaken  the  resolution  of  the  admiral, 
who,  on  the  20th  of  November,  saw  his  constancy  re* 
warded  by  doubling  that  C^)e,  which  he  did,  as  tt 
were,  in  triumph,  sounding  his  trumpets^  beating  his 
drums^  and  permitting  to  bis  peq^le  all  sorts  of  pas* 
times,  which  might  banish  from  their  minds  former 
apprehensions,  smd  induce  them  to  agree  with  him, 
that  the  point  had  v^  aptly  been  called  the  Cape  oJF 
Good  Hope. 

On  the  25th  they  anchored  in  a  creek  called  Angia 
de  Saint  Blaze.  Soon  after  their  arrival  there  ap* 
peared  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  mountains, 
and  on  the  shore.  The  general,  fearing  some  sur- 
prise, landed  his  men  armed.  But,  first,  he  ordered 
small  brass  bells,  and  other  trinkets,  to  be  thrown  out 
of  the  boats  on  shore,  which  the  blacks  greedily  took 
up,  and  ventured  so  near  as  to  take  one  of  them  out 
of  the  generars  own  hand.  Upon  his  landing,  he  was 
welcomed  with  the  sound  of  flutes  and  singing.  Vas- 
ques., on  his  part,  ordered  his* trumpets  to  sound,  and 
his  men  to  dance  round  than. 

All  along  from  St  Blaze,  for  more  than  sixty 
leagues,  they  found  the  coast  remarkably  pleasant, 
full  of  high  and  fair  trees.  On  Christmas  day  they 
made  land,  and  entered  a  river  which  they  called  the 
River  of  the  Kings ;  and  all  the  distance  between  this 
and  St  Blaze  they  named  Terra  de  Natal.  The  wea- 
ther being  mild,  they  took  to  their  boats  to  row  along 
the  shore,  on  which  were  observed  both  men  and  wo- 
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men  of  a  large  stature,  but  who  seemed  to  be  of  quiet 
and  dvil  bebtviour.  The  general  ordered  Martin  A* 
lonzo,  who  spoke  several  languages  of  the  Negroes* 
to  land ;  and  he  was  so  well  received  by  the  chief,  or 
king,  that  the  admiral  sent  him  several  trifles,  with 
which  he  was  wonderfully  pleased,  and  offered,  in  re- 
turn, any  thing  he  wanted  of  the  produce  of  his  coun* 
try. 

On  the  15th  of  January,  in  the  year  1498,  having 
taken  in  plenty  of  water,  which  the  Negroes,  of  their 
own  accord,  helped  them  to  put  on  b^d,  they  left 
this  civil  nation,  steering  past  a  length  of  coast  termi- 
nated by  a  cape,  called  the  Cape  of  Currents.  There 
the  coast  of  Natal  ends,  and  that  of  Sofala  begins,  to 
the  northward  of  the  Cape.  At  this  place,  Gama 
from  the  south  joined  CovilIan'$  track  from  the  north, 
and  these  two  Portuguese  had  completely  made  the 
circuit  of  Africa; 
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ISCANDER,  OE  ALEXANDER. 


From  1478  to  1495. 


Iscander  declares  War  mthAdel — Good  conduct  of 
the  King — Betrayed  and  murdered  by  Za  Saluce. 


[As  soon  as  Baeda  Mariam  was  dead,  the  history  of 
Abyssinia  informs  us,  that  a  tumultuous  meeting  of 
the  nobles  brought  from  the  mountain  of  Geshen  the 
queen  Romana,  with  her  son  Iscander,  who,  upon  his 
arrival,  was  crowned  without  opposition. 

It  is  to  be  observed  in  the  Abyssinian  annals,  that 
very  frequent  minorities  happen.  A  queen-mother, 
or  regent,  with  two  or  three  of  the  greatest  interest  at 
court,  are,  durine  the  minority,  in  possession  of  the 
king's  person,  and  govern  in  his  name.  The  transac- 
tions of  this  minority,  too,  are  as  carefully  inserted  in 
the  annals  of  the  lungdom  as  any  other  part  of  the 
subsequent  government }  but  as  the  whole  of  these 
minorities  are  but  one  continued  chain  of  quarrels, 
plots,  and  treachery,  as  soon  as  the  king  comes  of  age, 
the  greatest  part  of  this  reign  of  his  ministers  is  can- 
celled, as  bemg  the  acts  of  subjects,  and  not  worthy 
to  be  inserted  m  their  histories ;  which  they  entitle 
Kebra  Za  Negust,  the  greatness  or  atchievements  of 

their  kings*    This,  however  political  in  itself,  is  a 
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great  disadvaiitage  ^  history,  by  c^nciealing  from  pos^ 
terity  the  first  cause  of  the  most  important  transac- 
tions. 

For  several  years  after  Iscander  ascended  the  throne, 
the  queen  his  mother,  together  vdth  the  Acab  Saat, 
Tesfo  Georgis,  and  Betwudet  Amdu,  governed  the 
kingdom  despotically,  under  the  name  of  the  young 
king.  Accordingly,  after  some  years  sufferance,  a 
con^iracy  \eas  formed,  at  the  head  of  which  were 
two  men  of  great  power,  Abba  Amdu  and  Abba  Ha-** 
sabo  ;  but  the  conspirators  provmg  unsuccessftil,  some 
of  them  were  imprisoned,  some  put  to  death,  and 
others  banished  to  unwholesome  places,  there  to  pe-' 
rish  with  hunger  and  fevers. 

The  king,  &om  his  early  age,  had  shewn  a  passion- 
ate desire  for  a  war  with  Adel;  and  that  prince,  whose 
tountry  had  been  so«often  desolated  by  the  Abyssi- 
nian armies,  omitted  no  opportunity  of  creating  an  in- 
|;erest  at  that  court,  that  should  keep  things  in  a  quiet 
state.  In  this,  however,  he  was  much  interrupted 
at  the  time  by  a  neighbouring  chief  of  Arar,  named 
Maffudi.  This  man,  exceedingly  brave,  capable  of 
enduring  the  greatest  hardships,  and  a  very  great  bi- 
got to  the  Mahometan  religion,  had  made  a  vow,  that, 
every  Lent,  he  would  spend  the  whole  forty  days  in 
some  part  of  the  Abyssinian  kingdom ;  and  to  this 
purpose  he  had  raised,  at  his  own  expence,  a  small 
body  of  veteran  troops,  whom  he  inspired  with  the 
same  spirit  and  resolution.  Sometimes  he  fell  on  one 
part  of  the  frondef ,  sometimes  upon  another ;  slaying 
without  mercy,  all  that  made  resistance,  and  driving 
off  whole  villages  of  men,  women,  and  children,  whom 
he  sent  into  Arabia,  or  India,  to  be  sold  as  slaves. 

It  was  a  matter' of  great  difficulty  for  the  king  of 
Adel  to  persuade  the  Abyssinians,  that  Maffudi  acted 
without  his  instigation.   The  young  king  was  one  who 
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could  not  disdo^raish  Adel  from  Arar,  or  Mahomet's 
army  from  Mattudi's.  He  bore  with  great  impadeace 
the  excesses  every  year  committed  by  the  latter ;  but 
he  was  overruled  by  his  nobility  at  home,  and  his 
thoughts  turned  as  much  as  jpo^ble  to  hunting,  to 
which  he  willingly  gave  himself  up ;  and,  though  but 
fiftem  years  pf  age,  was  the  person,  in  sdl  Abyssinia, 
most  dexterous  at  managing  his  arms.  At  last,  be» 
ing  arrived  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  returning 
from  having  observed  a  very  successful  expedition 
made  by  Maffudi  against  his  territories,  he  ordered  Za 
Saluce,  his  first  mimster,  commander  in  chief,  and  go- 
vernor of  Amhara,  to  raise  the  whole  forces  to  the 
southward,  while  he  himself  collected  the  nobility  in 
Angot  and  Tigre.  With  those,  as  soon  as  the  rainy 
season  was  over,  he  descended  into  the  kingdom  of 
Adel. 

The  king  of  Adel  had  been  forced  into  this  war ; 
yet,  like  a  wise  prince,  he  was  not  unprepared  for  it. 
He  had  advanced  directly  against  the  king,  but  had  not 
passed  his  frontiers.  Some  inhabitants  of  a  village 
called  Amo,  all  Mahometans,  but  tributary  to  the  kis^ 
of  Abyssinia,  had  murdered  the  governor  the  king 
had  set  over  them.  Iscander  marched  directly  to  de- 
stroy it ;  which  he  had  no  sooner  accomplished  than 
the  Moorish  army  presented  itself.  The  battle  was 
maintained  obstinately  on  both  sides,  till  the  troops 
under  Za  Saluce  withdrew  in  the  heat  of  the  engage* 
ment,  leaving  the  king  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies. 
This  treason,  however,  seemed  to  have  inspired  the 
small  army  that  remained  with  new  courage ;  so  that 
the  day  was  as  yet  dubious,  when  Iscander,  being  en- 
gaged in  a  narrow  pass*  and  dose  pressed  by  a  Moor 
who  bore  in  his  hand  the  green  stanidard  of  Mahomet, 
turned  suddenly  upon  him,  and  slew  him  with  a  jave>^ 
lin ;  andi  having  wrested  the  coburs  from  him  as  he 
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was  ialling,  he,  with  the  point  of  the  spear  that  bore 
the  en^gn,  Struck  the  king  of  Adel's  son  dead  to  the 
grcyond,  which  immediately  caused  the  Moors  to  re- 
treat. 

The  young  prince  was  too  prudent  to  follow  this 
victory  in  the  state  the  army  then  was ;  for  that  of 
Adel,  though  it  had  retreated,  did  not  disperse.  Za 
Saluce  was  returning,  by  long  marches,  to  Amhara, 
exciting  all  those  in  his  way  to  revolt ;  and  it  was  high 
time,  therefore,  for  the  king  to  follow  him.  But,  un- 
equal  as  he  wasin  strength  to  the  Moors,  he  could  not 
reconcile  it  with  his  honour  to  leave  thehr  army  mas- 
ters of  the  field.  He,  therefore,  first  consulted  the 
principal  officers  of  his  troops,  then  harangued  his  mefi^ 
which,  the  historian  says,  he  did  in  the  most  pathetic 
and  masterly  manner ;  so  that,  with  one  voice,  they 
deared  instantly  to  be  led  to  the  Moors.  The  king 
is  said  to  have  ranged  his  little  army  in  a  manner  that 
astonished  the  oldest  officers.  He  then  sent  a  defiance 
to  the  Moors,  by  several  prisoners  whom  he  relea- 
sed. They,  however,  more  desirous  to  keep  him  frond 
ravaging  the  country,  than  to  fight  another  battle, 
continued  quiet  in  their  tents ;  and  the  king,  after  re* 
maining  on  the  field  till  near  noon,  drew  off  his  troopd 
in  the  presence  of  his  enemy,  miaking  a  retreat  which 
would  not  have  been  unwbrthy  of  the  hero  wh^itec 
name  he  bore. 

The  king,  in  his  return  to  Shoa,  left  his  troops, 
which  was  the  northern  army,  in  the  northern  pro- 
vinces, as  he  passed ;  so  that  he  came  to  Shoa  with  a 
very  small  retinue,  hearing  that  Za  Salucfe  had  gone 
to  Amhara.  This  traitor,  however,  had  left  his  crea^ 
tures  behind  him,  after  instructing  them  what  they 
were  to  do.  Accordingly,  the  second  day  after  Iscan- 
der's  arrival  in  Tegulat,  the  capital  of  Shoa,  they  set 
upon  him,  during  the  night,  in  a  small  house  in  Aylo 
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Af^daOt  aqd  mur4^e4  him.vbile  hewassleqwg* 
.Tbey  ccp;?^^  hjs  body  for  some  4f^ys^  ^  °^1 »  but 
J^^  Ct^^oSft  ^^d  some  others  of  the  kiag's  frieiuts^ 
took  up  the  corpse,  and  exposed  it  to  the  people ;  who^ 
Vfith  onp  ^f^99^^3  proclaimed  Andreas,  son  of  Isq^ifiery 
king ;  jand  Za  Saluce^  and  his  adh^en^ts,  traitors.  ' 
r  In  the  mean  tin^e,  2a  Saluc6,  far  from  fioding  the 
encouf^^ent  he  e3|;pected  ip  Amhiira*  wa^  upon  his 
firsf  appe^nuace,  set  upcm  by  the  nobility  of  that  pro^ 
yince;  fmd,  Mng  deserted  by  his  troops,  he  was  tar 
^^  p^80|[)fr ;  bis  eyes^  were  put  out,  and>  being 
mounted  pn  an  as^^  he  was  carried^  amidst  the  jcur^ 
of  tb^  people,  throi^h  the  provinces  of  Amh^  w4 

^oa«; 

Isc^der  was  suc^peded  by  bis  son  iUidreas,  <Qir 
Anula  Sion,  an  infant,  who  i:?igncd  seven  months  only* 

A  wcmderfnl  oonfu^oa  se^m^  to  be  introduced  at 
t^is^  tiniie  imo  b^tory,  by  the  Foftugnese  wri^.  Is- 
cander  is  s^d  to  die  ya  the  ye^  I490m .  He  bcgan^f  s^ 
tbey  say^  t^  idjgn  in  3475;  and  this  is  confirmed  by 
)^4plf  1  WA^  ^A  all  h^Sy  it  is  aUowed  I|e  rqgped  37 
y^aff^  wb^^b  wo^^d  have  brought  the  Iftst  year  of  bj$ 
re^  fp  I490f  It  seenis  also  to  be  agreed  by  the  ffi^ 
Ben^ty  of  ihemi  that  Covillan  saw  ^^  conversed  with 
tbis  princ^  Iscander,  some  time  before  his  death :  this 
he  very  well  injlgbt  have  done^  1^  th^^  piince  lived 
to  1492,  and  Peter  Covillan  came  into  Abyssinia  ia 
j|^490,  as  Qalv^n  says  in  his  father's  memoirs.  But 
then  Tellez  informs  us  expressly^  fhat  Iscander  was 
iJe^id  sU  ninths  b^ore  the  arrival  of  ]Peter  Covillan 
in  that  country.  If  Peter  Covillap  arrived  six;  months 
s^ter  tb$  death  of^  Iscander,  it  must  have  been  in  the 
^nd  of  hfs  pon's  reign^  Amda  Sion,  who  was  an  ia- 
fant,  and  r^i^ed  only  seven  months. 
'  AlvfLT^z  Pfnitf  this  ki^,  Amda  Sion,  altogether, 
^  SQ  does  Tellez ;  ;ind  there  is  a  heap  of  n^istakes 
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here,  that  shew  these  Portuguese  historiaas  paid  very 
little  attention  to  the  chronology  of  these  reigns.  They 
call  Alexander  the  father  of  Naod,  when  he  was  real- 
ly but  his  brother ;  and  Helena,  they  say,  was  David's 
mother,  when  in  hcu  she  was  his  grandmother,  or 
rather  his  grandfather's  vif9 ;  for  Helena,  who  was 
Iteghe  in  the  time  of  David  the  IIL  had  never  either 
son  or  daughter  *•  So  diaS  ifl  di&r,  as  in  hot  I  do, 
four  years,  or  thereabout,  in  this  matter,  I  do  not  ^ 
tbinhj  in  dipse  vepdote  times  whin  the  language  ami 
BMsnar  «f  aecoummg  ^was  so  little  biowa  to  th^se 
strangers,  that  I,  therefore,  should  reject 'lAfoWmic- 
count,  and  servilely  adopt  theirs ;  and  the  more  so, 
because,  as  we  shall  see  in  its  proper  place,  by  the 
eaamintfiQiiag^  c^fu^rpj^pja  mpde  by.  ^Ip  <4 ,?»  eclipse 
of  &e^io^  ia  tl^  l^th  y^9^  of  Cla^dius'^  .'l^igffi  u| 
lifiija,  imd  isotiii^tQf'  i^-om  th^'daw9?x(ar(]p  fp  my  V^"" 
imd  in  Abyssb)^,  ^d  b^ipkwaKds  fp  Jsgap^er^  ^9t 
tbat  prince  mui^  h»v$  bw»n  ^is  mff^  V^  H78,  ^i)4 
jfigniiiy  Mr  fJiW*,  did  »9t  die  tijil  the  year  14^5  j  m^f 
tkpa^^ty  muA  have  j9e<^»  jP0ter  O^U^  »4  Qt^Qr 
versed  with  turn,  if  he  iirily^d  in  At^^sifiii^  9Q  nearly  ^ 
d»  yMT  140a 


*  Tbe  p9fi^«$  ,pf  t^e  qveois  p^  Abyseipi^,  t&ken  fit  t^eir  CQ- 
1)01X9.14099  ppc)4^c^  li£re  that  coi;tfui>ion  which  the  authot  often  coiq- 
plains  0(0  The  MS.  AqnalsAometime^  attribute  the  great  aCtioos 
of  one  empress  to  anotdier,  or  at  least  perplex  their  narrative  by 


mistaking  names.— E. 
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NAOD  ♦. 

From  14>59  to  1508. 

Wise  Conduct  of  the  King — Freparesfift  a  War 
with  the  Moors-'^Conchides  an  hanouraUe  Peace 
with  AdeL 


After  the  unfortunate  death  of  the  young  king  A* 
lexander,  the  people  in  general,  wearied  of  minorities^ 
unanimously  chose  Naod  for  their  king.  He  was 
Alexander's  younger  brother,  the  difference  of  ages 
being  but  one  year,  though  be  was  not  by  the  same 
mother,  but  by  the  kmg's  second  wife  Calliope.  He 
was  born  at  a  town  called  Gabargue,  the  day  the  royal 
army  was  cut  off  in  his  father's  time,  and  both  me 
Betwudets  perished.  From  this  circumstance,  ^  the 
empress  Helena  and  her  party  had  used  some  under- 
hand means  to  set  him  aside  as  unfortunate,  and  in  his 
place  to  put  Anquo  Israel,  Basda  Mariam's  youngest 
son,  that  they  might  govern  him  and  the  kingdom 
during  his  non-age.  But  Taka  Christos,  theii^  man 
of  confidence,  being,  on  his  first  declaration  of  such 
intentions,  cut  off  by  the  army  in  Dawaro,  Naod  was 
immediately  proclaimed,  and  brought  from  the  moun- 
tain of  Geshen. 

Although  Naod  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  vigo- 


*  A  name  corrupted  from  the  Greek  A«/}  in  Hebrew,  Ehud. 
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rous  both  in  body  and  mind ;  yet  such  were  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  kingdom  at  his  accession,  that  it 
seemed,  a  ta^k  too  arduous  for  any  one  man.  The 
continual  intrigues  of  the  empress,  the  quantity  of  Ma- 
hometan gold  which  was  circulating,  on  every  occa- 
sion, throughout  the  court,  the  little  success  the  ar- 
my had  in  Adel,  as  also  the  treachery  of  Za  Saluce, 
and  the  untimely  end  of  the  young  prince,  who  seem- 
ed to  promise  a  remedy  to  the  misfortunes,  had  so  dis- 
united the  principal  people  in  the  government,  that 
there  did  not  seem  a  sufficient  number  of  men  worthy 
of  trust  to  assist  the  king  with  their  councils,  or  fill, 
with  any  degree  of  dignity,  the  places  that  were  va- 
cant. 

Naod  was  no  sooner  seated  on  the  throne,  than  he 
published  a  very  general  and  comprehensive  amnesty. 
By  proclamation  he  declared,  ^<  That  any  person,  who 
should  upbraid  another  with  being  a  party  in  the  mis- 
fortunes of  pa$t  times,  or  say  that  he  had  been  privy 
to  this  or  to  that  conspiracy,  or  had  been  a  favourite 
of  the  empress,  or  a  pardzan  of  Za  Saluc^,  or  had  re- 
ceived bribes  from  the  Moors,  should,  without  delay, 
be  put  to  death.''  This  proclamation  had  the  very 
best  effect,  .as  it  quieted  the  mind  of  every  guilty  per- 
son, when  he  saw  the  king,  from  whom  he  feared  an 
inquiry,  cutting  off  all  possible  means  by  which  it  could 
be  procured  against  him.  Andreas,  a  monk,  a  man  of 
quality,  and  of  very  great  consequence  in  that  country, 
a  relatipn  of  the  Ung  by  his  mother,  having  affected 
to  talk  lightly  of  the  proclamation,  the  king  sent  for 
him,  and  ordered  the  tip  of  his  tongue  to  be  cut  gff 
in  his  presence.  This  man,  whose  fault  seems  only 
to  have  been  in  his  tongue,  and  of  whom  a  very  great 
character  is  ^ven,  lived  in  the  succeeding  reign  to 
give  the  king  a  very  distinguished  proof  of  his  attach- 
ment to  his  family,  and  love  of  his  country. 
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Naod  bavirig  fhUs  prudently  qu|ked  ^stuf bailees 
at  hotne,  turfiedhfe  thoughts  td  the  tvar  mih  Mafi4;kii( 
far  the  king  of  Adel  himself  had  ihade  his  peace^ 
through  mediation  of  the  ^unptess  Helena ;  and  this 
king,  more  politic  thuk  Alexander  his  brpther,  was 
\iilling  to  dissemble  with  the  king  6f  Adel,  that  he 
might  light  his  two  adversaries  singly^  He^  diere* 
\  fore,  prepared  a  smaller  antiy  than  was  usual  for  the 
kiiig  to  head,  trithout  suffering  a  MdOf  of  i^y  kind 
to  serve  in  it. 

It  was  known  to  a  day  when  Maiudi  wa^to  ^t^ 
upon  his  expeditions  again^  Afaysskiia.  For  nesyr 
thirty  years  he  had  begiin  to  b^m  the  churches,  and 
drive  off  the  people  and  cattle  on  the  first  day  of  L^nt; 
aAd,  as  Lent-  advanced,  he,  with  his  airmy y  peiaeirslted 
ferth^r  Up  the  countty^  I'be  AbyssinisMis  sire  the 
strict^  people  in  the  world  in  keeping  fastSr  Th^ 
ai-e  M  aUMeNf,  that  they  taste  no  soit  of  animal  fbod^ 
nor  bfitter,  eggS^  oil,  er  wine.  .  They  i^U  not>  dk>Ugh 
ever  so  -thirsty,  dnnk  a  cup  of  water  till  ^ix  o^cIock 
in  the  evteiiig^  and  then  are  cc^tented^  per haps^-  wkh 
dry  or  sour  teaven  bread,  the  best  of  them  cttily  ma- 
king use  of  honey ;  by  wMch  means  they  become  sb 
weiik,  as  to  be  unable  td  bear  any  fatigue.  Tliis  was 
Maffudi's  reason  for  invading  the  country  in  Lent^  at 
wMch  time  scarce  a  Chiistiaii^  through-  iteting,  Was 
able  to  bear  at'ms. 

.  Naodj  like  a  wise  prince,  who  had  gained  theconfi* 
dehce  of  his  army,  would  not  carry  with  him  smy  man 
who  Ad  not,  for  Uiat  titne,  live  in  the  iiame  free  and 
fWU  mahnei*  he  was  used  to  do  in  festivals*  He  him- 
self set  the  example ;  and  Andreas,  the  mdtk»  after 
taking  upon  himself  a  vow  of  a  whole  yeai^s  festing 
foi"  the  success  of  the  army,  declared  to  them^  that 
there  was  more  merit  in  saving  one  Ghristian  village 
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from  slaveiy,  and  turning  Mahometan,  than  in  fast- 
ing their  wnole  lives. 

The  king  then  marched  against  Maflfudi ;  and  ha- 
ving taken  very  strong  ground,  as  if  afraid  of  his  army's 
weakness,  the  Moors,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  their 
leader,  attacked  the  king's  camp  in  the  most  careless 
and  presumptuous  manner.  They  had  no  sooner  en- 
tered, however,  by  ways  left  open  on  purpose  for 
them,  than  they  found  the  king's  army  in  order  to 
recdve  them,  and  were  so  rudely  attacked,  that  most 
c^  those^  who  had  pci^^tratod  Into  the  ctolpy  were  left 
dead  upbn. the  spot*  Th^  kiiig  eomfaitied>  die  pursuit 
with  has  trodps^  retook  all  the  prigoncrft  and  cattle 
which  Maffil£  was  driving  away^  and  advanced  to- 
wards the  frontiers  of  Adel,  where  ambassadors  met 
him,  hoping,  on  the  part  of  the  king,  that  his  inten- 
tion  was  not  to  violate  the  treaty  of  peace# 
.  To  thi»  the-  king  answered^  That,  so  far  from  it^ 
be  would  confirm  the  peace  with  them ;  but  with  this 
ooiidition«  that,  they  must  deliver  up  to  him  all  the 
Abyssinians  that  were  to.  be  found  in  their  country^ 
taken > by  Maffudi  in  his  last  expedition;  addmg,  that 
he  would  staf  fifteen  days  there  to  eispect  l^is  answer* 
The  king  of  Adel,  desirous  of  peace,  and  not  a  little 
terrified  at  the  disaster  of  Maffudi,  hitherto  reckoned 
invinfi^bjief  gathered  together  all  the  slaves  as  soon  as 
possible,  ai^  rdtutiied  them  to  the  king. 

Naod  having  now,  by  his  courage  and  prudence^ 
freed  himself  from  fear  of  a  foreign  war,  returned 
home^  and  ^t  himaelf  ,  like  a  wise  prince,  to  the  re^ 
^n^ng  ol  the  abuses  that  prevailed  every  where 
among  his  peofrfe^  and  to  the  cultivadon  of  the  arts  of 
peace.  He  died  a  natural  death,  after  having  reigned 
13  years. 
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Davids  an  Infant^  succeeds-^^'Queen  sends  Matthtw 
Ambassador  to  Portugal — David  takes  the  Field 
— Defeat  of  the  Moors — Arrival  of  an  Embassy 
from  Fortugal'^Disastrous  War  with  AdeL 


Tub  vigorous  rdgn  of  Naod  had,  at  l^t,  suspend* 
ed  the  fate  of  the  empire ;  and,  had  not  they  still  per* 
sisted  in  that  ruinous  and  dangerous  measure  of  fol- 
lowing minority  with  minority,  by  the  election  of  chiU 
dren  to  the  throne,  it  is  probable  Abystinia  would 
have  escaped  the  greatest  part  of  those  dismal  cala- 
mities that  fell  upon  it  in  the  seqdel.  But  the  Iteghe 
Helena,  and  the  Abuna  Marcos  (now  become  her  crea- 
ture), had  interest  enough,  notwithstanding  the  obvi- 
ous necessities  of  the  times,  to  place  David,  son  of 
Naod,  upon  the  throne,  a  child  of  eleven  years  old, 
that  they  might  take  upon  themselves  the  government 
of  the  kingdom ;  whereas  Anquo  Israel  (third  son 
of  Baeda  Mariam)  was  of  an  age  proper  to  govern, 
and  whom  they  would  have  preferr^  to  Naod  for  the 
same  reason,  merely  because  he  was  then  a  child. 

Besides  the  desire  of  governing,  another  motive 
operated,  which,  however  good  in  itself,  was  very 
criminal  in  the  present  circumstances.  A  peace  with 
Adel  was  what  the  empress  Helena  constantly  desired ; 
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for  she  could  not  see  with  indifference  the  destruction 
of  her  own  country^  far  less  contribute  to  it.  She 
was  by  origin  a  Moor,  daughter  of  Mahomet,  gover- 
nor for  the  king  in  Dawaro ;  and  had  been  suspected, 
as  early  as  her  husband's  time,  of  preferring  the  wel- 
fare of  her  own  country  to  that  of  the  kingdom  of 
Abyssinia. 

This  princess,  perfectly  informed  of  the  interests  of 
both  nations,  seems,  in  her  whole  conduct,  to  have 
acted  upon  the  most  judicious  and  sensible  principles. 
She  knew  the  country  of  Adel  to  be,  by  situation  and 
interest,  perfectly  commercial ;  that  part  of  Africa, 
the  opposite  Arabia,  and  the  peninsula  of  the  Indies, 
were  but  three  partners  joined  in  one  trade ;  they 
mutually  consumed  each  others  produce  ;  they  mutu- 
ally contributed  to  export  the  joint  produce  of  the 
three  countries  to  distant  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa  ;  which  three  continents  then  constituted  the 
whole  known  world.  When  Adel  was  at  peace  with 
Abyssima,  then  the  latter  became  rich,  from  the  gold, 
ivory,  coffee,  cattle,  hides,  and  all  manner  of  provi- 
sion, procured  by  the  former  from  every  part  of  the 
mountainous  tract  above  it.  Trade  flourished  and 
plenty  followed  it.  The  merchants  carried  every  spe- 
cies of  goods  to  the  most  distant  provinces  in  saf^, 
equally  to  the  advantage  of  Abyssinia  and  Adel.  These 
advantages,  so  sensibly  felt,  were  maintained  by  bri- 
bery, and  a  constant  circulation  of  Mahometan  gold 
in  the  court  of  Abyssinia ;  the  kingdom,  however, 
thus  prospered.  A  war  with  Adel,  on  the  contrary, 
had  its  ori^  in  a  violent  desire  of  a  barbarous  peo« 
pie,  such  as  the  Abyssiaians  were,  to  put  themselves 
m  possession  of  riches  which  their  neighbours  had 
gained  by  trade  and  industry. 

She  saw  that,  even  in  this  worst  of  cases,  no- 
thing utterly  destructive  could  possibly  happen  to  the 
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Abyssmians ;  iil^  thdr  inroads  into  that  cicinntr^^  they, 
plundered^  the  «tiarket8,  and  got^  ttl  the  risk  of  ttaefr) 
lite^,  Iridia  stuffs  of  evefy  kkidy  for  wUcb  thef 
would  jinvd  eise  paid  m^ney.  Qa  the  other  hand^  the 
people  of  Adel,  when  con^nerors^  acqtrired  no  staffi^;^ 
nor  maftufsictnres)  bbt  the  per^oi^  of  the  Abysfinhtus 
themselves^  whom  they  carried  into  slavery,  and  sdld 
in  Aralfo,  and  all  parts  of  Ada^  at  imm^se  profits. 
'Sett  it  gold,  they  are  the*  most  agreeable  and  yfdkai 
able  merchandize  in  everv  part  of  the  east ;  and  ihdse 
i^gdiHi  being  chic^  the  idle  people,  who  delighted  Hi 
war^  their  absence  promoted  the  more  cashable  ev^nt 
of  peGlce« 

In  this  state  we  see  that  war  wai  bnt  another  spe^ 
des  of  commercle  between  the  two  countries^  though 
peace  was  the  most  eligible  state  for  them  both  ;  and 
this  th^  eaipress  Helena  had  constantly  endeavoured 
to  maintain^  but  could  n^  succeed  among  a  people 
fcMid  of  war^  by  any  other  nieans5  but  by  giving  them 
a  minor  for  thehr  king^  who  was^  by  the  law  of  the 
land,  imder  h^r  direction,,  as  the  cdimtry  was^  daring 
his  minority^  trndet^  her  regency. 

Although  this,  the  ordimry  state  of  tfatt  eiHpyess*^ 
politics,  had  lldtheito  answdfed  well  between  the  kjng« 
dpms,  when  no  other  partie^  we#e  engaged,  the  itu 
troduction  of  a  -  third  power,/  and  its  infiu^oe,  tMdiy 
changed  that  system.  The  iTurks^  an  enemy  not  yet 
luiown  in  any  formidable  liil^by  the  Southern  part  of 
Africa^  m  A^a,  now  appeared  tinder  a  form  that  made 
all  those  southern  commercial  states  tremble. 

Selim^  emperor  of  Constantinople,  had  defeated 
Canso  el  Gauri,  soldan  ef  Egypt,  and  stedn  him  m 
the  field.  After  a  second  battle,  he  had  taken  Cairo, 
the  capital  of  that  country ;  and,  under  the  specioi^ 
pretence  of  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  by  To- 
mun  Bey,  the  succe^or,  who  was  said  to  have  put 
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hb  aiqbassadors^  to  deatb^  he  had  hanged  that  prince 
upon  one  of  the  principal  gates  of  his  own  capital  f 
aad^  by  this  execution,  totally  destroyed  the  suctes- 
^n  jof  the  Mamelukes.  Sinan  Basha^  the  great  gene* 
ral  4iiid  minister  of  Selim,  in  a  very  few  months  oref- 
huiv  a|lthe.{lenin6Ula  of  Arabia,  to  the  verge  of  the  In* 
diao  'Oceaii«. 

.These  people,  trained  to  war,  Mahomet  had.aU 
i^eady  iii^ir^d  with .  enthusiasm^  and  led  them  to  thd 
oioquest  of  the  East..  Trade  and  luxury  had^  aft^r 
dizAi  disarmed^and  reduced  them  to  much  the  same 
skuation  as.  Ill  a  former  age,  .they  had  been  found  by 
Aogustus  Csssan.  Sinaa.Basba,  with  a  troop  ^  ye^ 
terao^  bad,  by  degrees,  extirpated  the  native  prince 
of  the  country ;  those  that  resisted,  by  force ;  diid 
those .  that-  submitted  to  him,  by  treachery. ;  and  iik 
their  place,  in  every  principal  town,  he  had  sidtisdtuted 
Turkish  officers  of  confidence,  strongly  supported  by 
troops  4d£  janizaries,  who  knew  no  other  government 
but  martkl  law« 

> .  War  had  Jiow  changed  its  form  entirely  under  those 
new  conquerors.  Muskets,  and  large  trains  of  artiU 
lery^  were-  introduced  against  javelins,  lances,  and 
arrows,  the  only  arms  then  known  in  Arabia,  mA^ok 
the  opposite  continent  of  Abyssinia.  A  large  fleet, 
crowded  with  soldiers,  and  filled  with  military  stores, 
the  very  name  of  which,  as  well  as  thar  destructive 
qualities,  were  till  now  unkhown  in  these  southern 
regions,  were  employed  by  the  Turks  to  extend  their 
conquest  to  India,  where,  though  by  the  superior  va- 
lour  of  the  Portuguese  they  were  constantly  disap- 
pointed in  their  principal  object,  they  nevertheless,  in 
their  passage  outward  and  homeward,  rdnforced  their 
several  posts  ill  Arabia,  from  which  they  looked  for 
assistahte  and  protection,  had  any  enemy  placed  him- 
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^if  iu  tthdc  wKf^  or  a  storm,  or  other  unexpected 
niistoftuDe^  overtaken  them  in  their  return. 

rhiise  janizaries  fived  upon  the  very  bowels  of  com* 
m^ce.  They  had,  indeed,  for  a  shew  of  protecting 
it»  established  custom-houses  in  their  various  ports ; 
but  they  soon  made  it  appear,  that  the  end  proposed 
by  these  was  only  to  give  them  a  more  distinct  know* 
ledge  who  were  the  subjects  from  whom  they  could 
levy  the  most  enormous  extordons.  Jidda,  Zibid; 
and  Mocha,  the  places  of  consequence  nearest  to  Abys- 
sinia on  the  Arabian  shore,  Suakem,  a  sea-port  town 
on  the  very  barriers  of  Abyssinia,  in  the  immediate 
way  of  their  caravan  to  Cairo,  on  the  African  side, 
were  each  under  the  command*  of  a  Turkish  ba^a, 
aind  garrisoned  by  Turkish  troops,  sent  thither  from 
Constantinople  by  the  emperors  Selim  and  Soliman, 
his  successors. 

The  peaceable  Arabian  merchants,  full  of  that  good 
faith  which  successful  commerce  inspires,  fled  every- 
where from  the  violence  and  injustice  of  these  Tur- 
kish tyrants,  and  landed  in  safety  their  riches  and  per- 
sons on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  kingdom  of  AdeL 
The  trade  from  India,  flying  from  the  same  enemy, 
took  refuse  in  Adel  among  its  own  correspondents, 
the  Moorish  merchants,  during  the  violent  and  impo- 
litic tyranny  that  everywhere  took  place  under  this 
Turkish  oppression.  ^ 

.  Zeyla  is  a  small  island,  on  the  very  coslsI  of  Adel, 
opposite  to  Arabia  Felix,  without  the  Straits  of  Babel- 
mandeb,  upon  the  entrance  of  the  Indian  Ocean*  The 
Turks  of  Arabia,  though  they  were  blind  to  the  cause, 
were  sensible  of  the  great  influx  of  trade  into  the  op- 
posite kingdom.  They  took  possession,  thereifore,  of 
Zeyla,  where  they  established  what  they  called  a 
custom-house,  and  by  me^ms  of  that  post,  and  gallies 
cruising  in  the  narrow  Straits,  they  laid  the  Indian 
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trade  to  Adel  under  heavy  contributions,  that  might, 
in  some  measure,  indemnify  them  for  the  great  deser* 
don  their  violence  and  injustice  had  occasioned  in  A- 
rabia. 

This  step  threatened  the  very  existence  both  of  Adel 
and  Abyssinia ;  and,  considering  the  vigorous  govern- 
ment of  the  (me,  and  the  weak  politics  and  prejudices 
of  the  other,  it  is  more  than  probable  the  Turks 
would  have  subdued  both  Adel  and  Abyssinia,  had 
they  not  in  India,  thar  chief  object,  met  the  Portu- 
guese strongly  established,  and  governed  by  a  succes- 
sbn  of  kings,  who  had  not,  in  any  age  or  country, 
their  equals ;  seconded  by  officers  and  soldiers,  who 
for  discipline,  courage,  love  to  their  country,  and  afr 
fecdon  to  their^  sovereign,  were,  perhaps,  superior  to 
any  troops,  or  any  set  of  individuals,  that,  as  far  as 
we  can  judge  fipom  history,  have  ever  yet  appeared  in 
the  world. 

It  was  not  now  a  dme  for  a  woman  to  rdgn,  nor, 
which  was  the  same  thing,  to  place  a  child  upon  the 
throne.  The  empress  Hdena  saw  this  distinctly ;  but 
her  ambidon  made  her  prefer  the  love  of  reigning  to 
the  visible  necessities  and  welfare  of  her  country.  She 
knew  the  progress  and  extent  of  the  Portuguese  power 
in  India ;  and  saw  plainly  there  was  no  prospect,  but 
in  thdr  assistance,  at  once  to  save  both  Abyssinia  and 
AdeL 

Peter  Covillan,  sent  thither  as  ambassador  by  John, 
king  of  Portugal,  had,  for  two  reigns,  been  detained 
in  Abyssinia,  with  a  constant  refusal  of  leave  to  retunu 
He  was  now  become  an  object  of  curiosity  rather  than 
use.  However,  except  his  liberty,  he  had  wanted  no* 
thing.  The  empress  had  married  him  nobly  in  the 
country  ;  had  given  him  large  appointments,  both  as 
to  profit  and  dignity.  She  now  began  to  be  sensible 
of  the  consequence  of  having  with  her  a  man  of  his 
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jfcjfckw  >iriio  mqM  opai  tt>her  the  wethod  cf  conw« 
mmIIvi^  dfiKtmlly  both  with  India  and  Vonxxgai  in 
UMT  Mm  la^giMget  te  which)  is  mM  aa  to  the  peisaDs 
K>  ^vKmh  h^  Idtars  were  to  be  addressed,  she  was  that 
4ii  ^tMT  $liiilger« 

She  harf  aboQl  heat  court  an  Anneirian  nmrhanr, 
MMdl  Matthew^  a  person  of  great  trust  andxiiscrB* 
lim»  who  had  bett  long  accustomed  to  go  to  the  se« 
>ma)  k^gdowa  of  the  East,  upon  marcanttie  oommisA 
9iMi!^  R>r  ^  kmg  and  Car  his  nobles.  He  hadi)een 
«t  Oikt^  Jkrusaleaa^  Omus»  Ispahan,  and  in  the£asf 
liidfie«  M^the  cosfit  of  Mahifaar  ^  both  in  places  oml^ 
^«ef^  by  the  ^Mt^guese,  and  in  dwee  that  yet  held 
o«t  uiKkr  their  native  ftgin  princes.  He  was  one 
ol^  theee  ftctora,  who»  as  I  have  akeady  said,  are  ea^ 
ployed  by  the  kinff  and  great  men  in  Abyssinia  to  seli^ 
<Mr  barter.  In  the  places  abov?  mentioaed,  isuch  part  of 
thdr  revenue  as  are  paid  fhem  in  kind. 

These  men  are  chiefly  Ore^ks,  or  'Armenians;  but 
the  preference  k  always  given  to  the  iattar.  Both 
nations  pay  caratcb,  or  capitadon,  to  the  Grand  Signior 
(whose  subjects  they  are),  and  both  have^  in  conae^ 
quence*  passports,  protections,  and  liberty  to  trade 
wherever  diey  please  throughout  the  eni|Mrf ,  wiifaont 
bang  lisyble  to  those  insults  and  ejctortions  bam  the 
Turkish  oncers  that  dbeir  strangers  are.         "-         ' 

The  Annenians,  of  all  the  people  in  the  East,  are 
diose  most  retn8u*kable  for  their  pati^u:e  and  sobriety. 
^hey  are  generally  masters  of  most  (^  the  eastern  baa, 
guages }  are  of  strong,  robust  cbiistitutions ;  of  aU 
people,  the  inost  attentive  to  the  beasts  and  merchan- 
dize they  have  in  charge ;  exceedingly  liadthittl,  and 
content  with  little.  This  Matthew  Queeti  Helena  chose 
for  her  ambassador  to  Portugal,  and  ioined  a  young 
Abyesinfen  with  him,  who  died  in  the ^yage.  Hewas 
charge  with  letters  to  the'  king,  which,  with  the  other 
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disp^tehes^  as  th^  am  lon^,  aiid  abound  n^ith  iictioA 
zad  bombast  lather  than  truth  and  facts,  I  have  not 
traubl^ mysdf  to  transcribe;  (h^ are,  besides,  in 
mamy  printed  colitectiDm  *• 

It  appears  clearly  from  these  letters,  thAt  they  were 
the  pint  productk^  of  CoviUan,  who  knew  perfectly 
the  manner  of  cprresponding  mthf  his  conrt  upon  dan* 
gerous  subjects,  ^and  of  the  sirqple  .^Ibysnnian  confi* 
dents  of  the  en^ress  Helena,  who,  unacquainteid  with 
embassies  or  ccnrrespondence  vfith  ptinces,  or  the  ill 
coneequmiee  that  these  letters  would  be  of  to  their 
aikibassador  and  his  errand,  if  tiiey  happened  to  be 
iiftercept^  by  an  enesny,  told  plainly  all  they  dedred 
and  wi^ed  to  exepute  by  the  assistance  of  the  Portu- 
gnese*  '■  Thus,  in  the  first  part  of  th^  letter  (whic& 
weshaU  suppose  dictated  by  Covlllan),  the  empress 
remits  the  descripticHi  of  hf»r  wants,  and  what  is  the 
wbject  of  the  embassy,  to  Matthew  her  ambassador, 
whom  she  qualifies  as  her  confidential  servant,  in- 
ducted in  her  most  secret  intentions ;  desiring  the 
king  of  Portugal  to  believe  n^at  he  shall  report  from 
her  to  him  in  private,  as  if  they  Were  her  own  words, 
Htterai  imknediately  fr<^m  her  to  him  in  perscm.     Sb 
£u?  vaa  prudent  i  such  a  eopduct  as  we  should  ex« 
pect  from  a  man  like  CoviUan,  long  accUistom^d  to 
be'triisted  with  t|ie  seci^et  negoeiations '  of  his  sove- 
reign»  • 

But  the  latter  end  of  his  dispatches  (the  work,  we 
suppose,  of  Abyssinian  statesmen)  divujiges  the  whole 
secret;  k  explains  the  motives  of  this  embai^sy  in  the 
clearest  manner ;  desiring  the  king  of  Portugal  to  send 
a  suffident  force  to  destroy  'Mecca  and  Medina;  to 
assist  them  with  a  sufficient  number  of  s^ips,  and  to 
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dhilate  the  Turkish  power  by  sea;  while  they,  by 
land,  should  esctirpate  all  the  Mahometass  on  their 
borders ;  and  it'  stigmatizes  these  Mahometans,  both 
Turks  and  Moors,  with  the  most  opprobrious  names 
it  was  pos^le  to  devise. 

With  the  first  part  of  these  dispatches,  it  is  plain, 
Matthew,  as  an  envoy,  might  have  passed  unmolest- 
ed ;  he  had  only  to  give  to  the  secret  wishes  of  the 
empress,  with  which  he  was  charged^  what  kind  of 
mercantile  colour  he  pleased.  But  the  last  part  ci  the 
letter  brought  home  to  him  a  charge  of  the  deepest 
dye,  both  of  sacrilege  and  high  treason,  that  he  medi^ 
tated  against  the  Ottoman  empire,  whose  Raya^  he 
was ;  and,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  had  these  letters 
been  intercepted  and  read,  Matthew's  embassy  an4 
life  would  have  ended  togetl^r,  under  some  exquisite 
species  of  torture.  This,  indeed,  he  seems  to  have 
apprehended ;  as,  after  his  arrival  in  India,  he  coiu 
stantly  refused  to  shew  his  dispatches  even  to  the  Por* 
tuguese  viceroy  himself,  from  whom,  in  the  inslant, 
he  had  received  very  singular  favour  and  protection. 

The  king,  when  of  age,  never  could  be  brought  tQ 
acknowledge  this  embassy  by  Matthew,  but,  as  we 
shall  see,  did  constantly  deny  it.  If  we  believe  the 
Portuguese,  the  despair  of  the  empress  was  so  great^ 
that  she  offered  one-third  of  the  kmgdom  to  the  king 
of  Portugal  if  he  would  relieve  her.  Nothing  of  this 
kind  appears  in  the  letters ;  but  if  this  offer  was  part 
of  Matthew's  private  dispatches,  we  may  see  a  reasoa 
why  David  did  not  wish  to  own  the  commission  and 
offer ^  bkp 

Matthew  had  a  safe  passage  to  Dabul  in  India,  but 
there  his  misfortunes  began.    The  governor,  taking 


*  A  subject  paying  capitation* 


him  tot  a  it^y,  dcnfitl^  hiih  itl  closd  priSbn.  But  AI«. 
buqlierque^  theh  ticefoy  of  India,  reading  at  Goa, 
who  had  himself  a  design  Upon  Aby^dinia,  hearing 
that  such  a  person,  in  such  a  chiiracrer,  was  Irriired, 
tekit  and  took  him  out  of  the  ba,nd6  of  the  gorernoir  of 
D^uli  Wh^re  hii  suflFerings  else  woilld  tiot  haVeM 
quickly '  ended.  All  the  Portuguese  cried  out  ifoOtt 
seeing  sudh  atl  ^olbassidor  as  Matthew  ^ilt  to  tneit 
tt^tet^ ;  sometimes  they,  pretended  that  h^  Was  a  spy 
of  the  Sultan ;  ^t  othet*  times  he  t^s  aU  impostof ,  a 
cock^  or  some  bthet*  menial  servant. 

Albuquerque  treated  ^h  him  pritatdy  before  hi 
kxided,  to  make  his  tommissions  knoWn  to  Mta  i  but 
he  expressly  refiised  ihemng  any  l^eir  unlete  to  thd 
king  hmiself  in  PtxftUg&L  This  behsiViotU'  huirt  him 
ki  the  eve^  of  the  vfeef oy  i  Who  wis  theifrfore  dispo^ 
$6d,  witt  th6  tm  of  his  dfflber^,  to  ilight  him  when 
he  should  dome  ^hore.  But  Matthew,  now  out  Of 
danger^  and  knowing  his  person  to  be  sacred.  Would 
ilo  longer  be  treated  like  a  private  person.  He  sent 
to  let  the  viceroy,  bishop,  and  clefgy  knoW,  that,  b^- 
dd^s  hi^  consequence  as  an  ambassador,  which  d^ 
tnanded  theii"  respect,  he  wag  the  bearer  of  a  piece  of 
wood  of  the  true  crOss^  Which  he  carried  as  a  present 
to  the  king  of  Portugal,  and  therefore  he  required 
them,  as  they  would  avoid  an  imputation  of  sacrilege, 
to  ihew  to  that  prtdous  relict  the  utmost  respect,  arid 
celebrate  its  Arrival  is  a  festival.  No  mofe  was  neces* 
ifcary  ^er  this.  The  whole  stifeetfe  of  Goa  were  filled 
iHm  processions ;  the  troops  were  all  under  arms ; 
the  viceroy,  and  the  principal  officers,  met  Matthew  at 
his  hnding,  arid  conveyed  him  to  the  palace,  Wheiri 
he  was  magnificently  lodged  ind  feasted.  But  rio^ 
thing  could  long  overcome  the  prejudices  the  Pot-tu* 
guese  had  imbibed  upon  the  first  sight  of  him ;  and, 
tiotwithstan(Hng  he  carried  a  {nece  of  the  true  cr6ss» 
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both  he  and  it  soon  fell  into  perfect  oblivicm;  nor 
was  it  till  1513,  after  he  had  staid  three  years  in  In- 
dia,  that  he  got  leave  to  proceed  to  Portugal,  by  a  fleet 
returning  home,  loaded  with  spices. 

Damianus  Goez,  the  historian,  though  apparently  a 
man  Of  good  sense  and  candour,  cannot  conjecture 
why  this  Armenian  was  sent  as  an  ambassador,  and 
wishes  to  be  resolved  why  not  an  Abysdnian  noble- 
man. But  it  is  obvious,  from  the  character  I  have 
already  given  of  him,  ther»  could  be  nobody  in  the. 
empress's  power  that  had  half  his  qualifications ;  and, 
besides,  an  Abyssinian  nobleman  would  not  have  ven- 
tured to  go,  as  knowing*  very  well  that  everywhere, 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  country,  he  would  have 
been  without  protection,  and  the  first  Turk,  in  whose 
power  he  might  have  fallen,  would  have  sold  him  for 
a  slave.  In  no  other  character  is  any  of  his  nation 
seen,  either  in  Arabia  or  India,  and  his  master  has  no. 
treaty  with  any  state  whatever*  Add,  to  this,  that  an 
Abyssinian  speaks  no  language  but  his  own,  which  is 
not  understood  out  of  his  own  country ;  and  is  abso- 
lutely ignorant  even  of  the  existence  of  other  far  dis^i 
tant  nations.  But,  besides,  there  was  an  Abys^ian 
sent  with  Matthew,  who  died ;  and  here  the  wonder 
of  Goez  should  cease. 

The  same  ill  fortune,  which  had  attended  Matthew 
in  India,  followed  him  in  his  voyage  to  Portugal.  The 
captains  of  the  ships  contended  with  each  other  who 
should  behave  worst  to  him ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  all 
this  ill-treatment,  the  ship  which  he  was  on  board  of 
arrived  at  Lisbon.  The  king,  upon  hearing  the  par- 
ticulars of  this  ill  usage,  immediately  put  the  offen- 
ders in  irons,  where  they  had,  probably,  lain  during 
their  lives,  had  they  not  been  freed  by  the  intercession 
of  Matthew. 

David  (as  I  have  before  observed)  was  only  eleven 
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years  old^  when  he  was  placed  on  the  throne ;  and, 
at  his  inauguration,  took  the  name  of  Lebna  Denghel, 
cxr  the  Virgin's  Frankincense;  then  that  of  Etana 
Dengbel,  or  the  Myrrh  of  the  Virgin ;  and  after  that, 
of  Wanag  Segued,  which  signifies  Reverenced,  or 
Feared  among  the  Lions,  with  whom,  towards  the 
last  of  his  reign,  he  resided  in  wilds  and  mountains, 
more  than  with  men. 

During  the  minority,  there  was  peace  with  Maho- 
met, king  of  Adel.  Maffudl  still  continued  his  depre- 
dations j  and  by  his  liberality,  had  formed  strong 
connections  with  the  Turks  in  Arabia.  In  return  for 
the  number  of  slaves  whom  he  had  sent  to  Mecca,  a 

freen  silk  standard  (that  of  Mahomet  and  of  the 
aith),  and  a  tent  of  black  velvet,  embroidered  with 
gold,  were  sent  him  by  the  Sherriffe,  the  greatest 
honour  a  Mahometan  could  possibly  receive ;  and  he 
was  also  made  Sheikh  of  the  island  of  Zeyla,  which 
was  delivering  the  key  of  Abyssinia  to  hinu 

It  was  not  till  David  had  arrived  at  sixteen  years  of 
age  that  the  constant  success  of  Maffudi,^  the  honours 
bestowed  upon  him,  and  the  gain  which  accrued  from 
all  his  expeditions,  at  last  determined  the  king  of 
Adel  to  break  the  peace  with  Abyssinia,  and  join  him. 
lliese  princes,  with  the  whole  Mahometan  force,  had 
fallen  together  upon  Dawaro,  Ifat,  and  Fatigar. ;  and, 
in  one  year,  had  driven  away,  and  slain,  about  nine- 
teen thousand  Christians,  subjects  to  the  king.  Ater- 
ror  was  now  spread  over  the  whole  kingdom,  and  great 
blame  laid  both  upon  the  empress  and  the  king,  for 
sitting  and  looking  timidly  on,  while  the  Turl^  and 
Moors,  year  after  year,  ravaged  whole  provinces  with- 
•ut  resistance. 


Vide  David's  letter  to  Emcmuel,  king  of  Portugal,  1524. 
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These  murmuts  at  last  roused  David,  who,  for  his 
own  part,  had  not  suffered  them  willingly  so  long. 
He  determined  immediately  to  raise  an  army,  and  to 
command  it  in  person.  In  vain  the  empress  ad- 
monished him  of  his  danger,  »tid  his  absolute  want  of 
experience  in  matters  of  war ;  in  vain  she  advised  him 
to  employ  some  of  the  old  officers  against  the  veteran 
Moorish  troops. 

The  king  answered  that  every  officer  of  merit  had 
been  tried  already,  and  baffled  from  beginning  to  end^ 
so  that  the  arniy  had  iio  confidence  in  them ;  that  he 
was  resolved  to  take  his  trial  as  the  others  had  done, 
and  leave  the  event  where  it  ought  to  be  left.  Though 
the  divineis  all  prophesied  ill  from  this  resolutipn  of 
the  king»  the  generality  of  the  kmgdom,  and  young 
nobiUty,  flocked  to  his  standard,  rejoicing  in  a  leader 
so  near  their  own  age*  The  middle'*aged  had  great 
hopes  in  the  vigour  of  his  youth ;  alid  the  old  were 
not  more  backwards,  satisfied  of  the  wi^ght  their  years 
and  eacperience  must  give  them,  in  the  councib  of  a 
young  kii^. 

Seldom  a  belter  army  took  the  field ;  and  the  em- 
press, from  her  own  treasures,  furnished  every  things 
even  to  superfluity,  engaging  all  the  peof^le  of  conse* 
quence  by  giving  them  in  the  most  affitble  manner, 
presents  in  hand,  and  ihs^ficent  promises  of  recom-< 
pence  hereafter.  Great  as  these  preparations  were, 
they  had  not  ikiade  much  impression  on  the  con* 
federates  in  Adel ;  and  already  the  king  had  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  his  army,  before  the  Moors  seem- 
ed to  think  it  worth  their  while  to  follow  him.  They 
were,  indeed,  at  that  very  time»  laying  waste  a  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Abyssinia.  The  king,  then,  by  quick 
marches,  advanced  through  Fatigar,  as  if  he  were  going 
to  Aussa,  the  capital  of  Adel. 

Between  Fatigar  and  the  plain  country  of  Adel 
there  is  a  large  deep  valley,  through  which  it  was 
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QM^ss^ry  t^  army  dioqld  pass.  Very  steep  moun- 
Q|{q$  homd  it  on  ^v&ry  side,  whilst  two  openings  (both 
y^pf  narrow)  were/  tl^  only  passages  by  which  it  was 
pQ$^hk  to  enter  or  go  out.  The  king  divided  his 
^r»y  into  two ;  he  kept  the  best  troops  and  largest 
(M^dy  with  hifnsdf^  an(l  sent  the  Betwudet  with  the 
le^f  a$  if  they  iinteiided  to  fight  the  enemy  before 
they  gained  the  defiles.  The  Moors,  on  the  other 
handy  tenified  ^t  what  must  happen^  if  the  king 
with  his  army  marched  into  their  defenceless  coun- 
try)  accounted  it  a  great  escape  to  get  into  these 
Tery  defiles  before  they  were  forced  to  an  engage- 
ment. The  Betwudet,  who  desired  no  more,  gave 
them  their  way,  smd,  entering  the  valley  behind 
them,  encamped  there.  The  king,  at  the  other 
end,  had  done  the  same,  unsem  by  the  enemy^ 
who  thought  he  was  advanced  on  nis  march  to 
Aussa.  The  Mx)ors  were  thus  completely  hemmed 
in,  and  the  king's  army  vastly  superior.  He  had 
ordered  his  tents  to  be  left  standing,  with  a  body  of 
troops  in  them,  and  these  completely  covered  the  only 
q/f9^  to  the  valley,  whilst  the  Betwudet  and  his  party 
had  advanced  considerably,  and  made  much  the  same 
disposition.     — - 

The  king  drew  up  his  troops  early  in  the  morning, 
and  offered  the  enemy  battle,  when  the  whole  Abyssi* 
man  army  was  surprised  to  discover  a  backwardness  in 
the  Moors  so  unlike  their  behaviour  at  former  times ; 
as  well  they  might,  when  they  were  informed  from 
whom  that  panic  among  the  Moors  came.  Maffudi,  a 
fanatic  from  the  beginning,  either  really  deceived  by 
such  a  prophecy,  or  raised  to  a  pitch  of  pride  and  en- 
thusiasm by  the  honours  he  had  recaved,  and  desi- 
rous, by  a  remarkable  death,  to  deserve  the  rank  of 
martyr  among  ]t|iose  of  his  own  religion,  came  to  the 
lung  of  Adel,  and  told  him,  that,  bis  time  was  now 
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come ;  that  it  had  been  prophesied  to  him  long  ago; 
that  if,  that  year,  he  fought  the  king  of  Abyssinia  in 
person,  he  was  there  to  lose  his  life }  that  he  kiiew, 
for  certain,  David  was  then  present,  having,  with  his 
own  eyes,  seen  the  scarlet  tent  (a  colour  which  is  used 
by  the  king  only) ;  he  desired,  therefore,  the  king  of 
Adel  to  wake  the  best  of  his  way  through  a  less  steep 
part  of  the  mountain,  which  he  shewed  him;  to 
take  his  family  and  favourites  along  with  him,  and 
leave  under  his  command  the  army  to  try  their  fortune 
with  David.  Mahomet,  at  no  time  very  fond  of 
fighting,  never  found  himself  Jess  so  than  upon  this 
advice  of  MaflFudi's.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  foU 
low  his  counsel ;  and,  before  the  battle  began,  with- 
drew himself  tiirough  the  place  that  was  shevm  him, 
and  was  followed  bv  a  few  of  his  friends. 

At  nine  o'clock,  when  the  sun  began  to  be  hot,  be* 
fore  which  the  Abyssinians  never  choose  to  engage, 
Maffudi,  judging  the  king  of  Adel  was  beyond  dan- 
ger, sent  a  trumptt  to  the  Abyssinian  camp,  with  a 
challenge  to  any  man  of  rank  in  the  army  to  fight  him 
in  single  combat,  imder  condition  that  the  victory 
should  be  accounted  to  belong  to  that  army  whose 
champion  was  victorious,  and  that,  thereupon,  both 
parties  should  withdraw  their  troops,  without  farther 
bloodshed.    It  does  not  appear  whether  the  conditions 
were  agreed  to,  but  the  challenge  was  accepted  as 
soon  as  offered.     Gabriel  Andreas,  the  monk,  who,  m 
the  reign  of  Naod,  had,  by  the  king's  order,  lost  & 
part  of  his  tongue  for  giving  it  too  much  licence,  of- 
zered  himself  first  to  the  king,  beseeching  him  to  trust 
to  him  that  day,  his  own  honour,  and  the  fortune  <^ 
the  army.    The  king  consented  without  hesitation^ 
with  the  general  applause  of  all  the  nobility ;  for  An- 
dreas, though  a  monk,  was  a  man  of  great  family  and 
distinction ';  the  most  learned  of  the  const }  libera^ 
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rich,  affable,  and  remarkable  for  facetious  convert* 
doii;  he  was,  besides,  a  good  soldier,  of  tried  skull 
and  valour,  and,  in  strengm  and  activity,  surpassed  by 
no  man  in  the  army. 

Maffiidi  was  not'  backward  to  present  himself ;  nor 
was  the  combat  longer  than  might  be  expected  from 
two  such  willing  champions.  Gabriel  Andreas,  see^ 
ing  his  opportunity,  with  a  two-handed  sword  struck 
Mafiudi  between  the  lower^rt  of  the  neck  and  the 
shoulder  so  violently,  that  he  nearly  divided  his  body 
into  two,  and  felled  him  dead  to  the  ground.  He 
then  cut  his  head  off,  and  threw  it  at  the  king's  feet, 
saymg,  <^  There  is  the  Goliah  of  the  Infidels.*'    . 

This  expression  became  instantly  the  word  of  battle, 
or  signal  to  charge.  The  king,  at  the  head  of  his 
troops,  rushed  upon  the  Moorish  army,  and,  throw- 
ing them  into  disorder,  drove  them  back  upon  the  Bet* 
wudet,  who,  with  his  firesh  troops,  forced  them  again 
back  to  the  king.  Seeing  no  hopes  of  relief,  they  dis- 
persed to  the  mountains,  and  were  slaughtered,  and 
hunted  like  wild  beasts  by  the  peasants,  or  driven  to 
perish  with  thirst  and  hunger.  About  1 2^000  of  the 
Mahometan  army  are  said  to  have  been  slain  upon: 
the  field,  with  no  very  condderable  loss  on  the  side  of 
thexon^uerors.  The  green  standard  of  MahcHnet  wasi 
taken,  as  also  the  black  velvet  tent,  embroidered  with*' 
gold ;  which  last,  we  shall  see,  the  king  gave  to  the 
PcMtuguese  ambassador  some  time  aftei'wards,'  to  con- 
secrate and  say  mass  in.  A  vast  number  of  cattle  was 
taken,  and  with  them  much  rich  merchandise  c^  the 
Indies.  Nor  did  the  king  content  himself  with  what 
he  had  got  in  battle.  He  advanced  and  encamped  at 
a  place  where  was  held  the  first  market  of  Adel  ^ . 


Vide  Map  of  Shoa. 


llie  seKt  igf  hfi  proceed^  to  z  town  wh(ere  was  « 
hQ\m  pf  the  .kiqg»  andft  going  vp  tx)  the  door,  8o4 
^dipg  It  ]kH;li^e4>  be  struck  the  door  with  \m  Imc^ 
and  nobody  answering,  he  prohibited  the  soldiers  &chb 
plundering  it,  and  retired  with  his  army  hpni^»  tedving 
his  Ifu^ce  sticking  in  the  door,  ^  a  sjgn  of  his  having 
been  there,  ^nd  having  hiui  it  m  bi^  pow^« 

Though  the  king  W9s  xeceiy^  <^  bi9  r^um  amidst 

the  gre«Lt^t  ^ccl^irngtipn^  •f  hii^  pubje^^s,  99  the  s^vioiur 
^f  hffi  conntry,  the  eyes  of  the  whole  nation  and  vimy 
were  fjnit  gxed  on  Andrea^  whose  bravery  h^d  9( 
}9st  delivered  them  from  that  cgn^tsoi^  and  inyetcmti^ 
scourge,  ]VIaff\idi.  ii^very  bpdy  pressed  forw^4  t9 
throw  flowers  and  green  branches  in  hi§  wny  j  the 
women  qelebrftting  him  with  songs,  pottiog  garJanda 
on  bw  head*  ?nd  holding  out  the  young  children  to  «ee 
him  M  \m  passed*  The  battle  waa  io^ht  in  the 
month  pf  J^lyt  1516 ;  9nd»  the  same  <^y>  the  island 
of  Z^yhy  in  the  mouth  of  the  iUd  Sea»  was  taken, 
9nd  VS  tofx^n  bwned  by  the  Portyguese  armaioent, 
nnder  hpp^  Snares  Albergniera* 

{^either  the  suspicions  transmitted  from  India»  nor 
t^  m^A  person  of  Matthew^  tli#  ambassadors  sisam 
tp  h^ye  made  any  impre$j^on  upon  the  kmg  of  PortUf^ 
gfL  M^  received  him  with  evi^  sort  pf  hraour,  and. 
t»$ti^ed  the  most  profound  respect  ibr  bi«  master,  and 
^t^ntion  to  the  ermnd  be  came  upon*  Mat^w  vse 
lp^;e4  and  maintained  with  the  utmost  splendour; 
smd,  con^dering  the  great  use  pf  so  powerful  a  frimd 
cm  the  Aincw  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  where  bis  fleets 
wpold  m^^t  with  all  sort  of  prpyision  and  protection, 
while  they  pursued  the  Turkish  squadrons,  be  prepa* 
red  m  embas^  on  his  part,  and  sent  Matthew  home, 
on  board  the  fleet  commanded  by  Lopez  Suarez  tor 
India. 
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£di^d  GalrU)  a  man  of  capacky  and  experience, 
who  bad  filled  die  o^ces  of  secretary  of  state,  and  am- 
bassador  m  Spain,  France,  aid  Germany,  arrived  at 
that  time  of  life  when  he  might  reasonably  have  expec- 
ted to  pa^  the  rest  of  his  days  in  ease,  wealth,  and  ho- 
nour, found  himself  tinexpectedly  chosen,  at  the  age  dS 
eighty fsix,  to  go  ambassador  from  his  sovereign  to 
Abyssinia.  Goes  had  much  more  reason  to  wonder 
at  die  ambassador  fixed  upon  by  his  master,  than  atf 
that  of  Abyssinia  sent  by  the  empress  Helena  to  Par- 
tugal»  The  fleet  under  Suarez  entered  the  Red  Sea^ 
ai^  anchored  at  the  &^  island  of  Camaran,  dose  on 
the  coast  of  Arabia  Felix>  one  of  the  mo^t  unwhole* 
some  places  he  could  have  chosen.  Here  Edward 
Galvan  died ;  and  h^re  3nares;,  moi^  ignorandy,  re« 
tt^ved  to  pass  the  winter,  which  he  did,  suffering  much 
for  want  of  ev^  sort  of  provision  but  water ;  whereas 
tweityrfour  hours  of  any  wind  would  have  carried 
him  to  Masuah,  to  his  journey's  end  ;  where,  if  he 
had  lost  the  monsoon,  he  would  still  have  had  great 
abiuidance  of  necessaries,  and  been  in  the  way  everf* 
moment  m>£  promoting  the  wishes  of  his  master^ 

Lopez  de  Segueyra  succeeded  the  ignorant  Suarez, 
who  bad  returned  to  India.  He  fitted  out  a  strong 
iest  at  Goa,  with  which  he  entered  the  Red  Sea,  and 
sailed  for  the  island  of  Masuah,  where  he  arrived  the 
16di  of  April,  1530,.having  Matthew  along  with  him. 
Vpon  the  first  s^iproach  of  the  fleet,  the  inhabitants, 
hoiii  of  the  inland  and  town,  abandoned  them,  and 
fled  to  Arkeeko  on  the  main  land.  Segueyra  having' 
remamed  before  Masuah  a  few  days  without  commit- 
ting any  (lostilides,  there  came  at  last  to  bim  a  Chris- 
tian and  a  Moor  fiE^om  the  condnent ;  who  informed 
him  that  the  nudn  land,  then  before  him,  was  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Abyssinia,  governed  by  an  .officer,  cal- 
led Bahajmagash :  they  added,  that  the  reason  of  thei| 
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jBying  at  the  sight  of  the  fleet  was,  duit  the  Turks  he-' 
quently  made  descents,  and  ravaged  the  island ;  but, 
tW  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  continent  were  ChrisdU 
an&  The  Portuguese  general  was  very  joyful  on  this 
intelligence,  and  began  to  treat  Matthew  more  hii^ 
inanely,  finding  how  truly  and  exactly  he  had  describ- 
ed these  places.  He  gave,  both  to  the  Christian 
and  Moor  that  came  oflF  to  him,  a  rich  vest ;  com- 
mended them  for  having  fled  to  Arkeeko  rather  than 
expose  themselves  to  an  attack  from  the  Turks,  but  di^ 
rected  them  to  assure  the  people  on  the  continent,  that 
they  too  were  all  Christians,  and  under  the  command 
(tf  the  king  of  Abyssmia;  being  arrived  th^e  pur« 
posely  for  his  service,  so  that  they  might  return, 
whenever  they  diould  please,  in  perfect  safety. 

The  next  ^y,  came  down  the  shore  the  governor 
c^  Arkeeko,  accompanied  with  thirty  horsemen,  and 
above  two  hundred  foot.  He  was  mounted  on  a  fine 
horse,  and  dressed  in  a  kind  of  shirt  resembling  that 
of  the  Moors.  The  governor  brought  down  four  6x« 
en,  and  received  in  return  certain  pieces  of  silk,  with 
which  he  was  well  pleased.  A  very  familiar  conversa^ 
tion  followed  ;  the  governor  kindly  inviting  the  Por- 
tuguese general  ashore,  assuring  him  that  the  Bahar* 
nagash,  under  whose  command  he  was,  had  already 
intelligence  of  his  arrival. 

In  answer  to  his  inquiries  about  the  religion  of  the 
country,  the  governor  told  him,  that  in  a  mountain, 
then  in  sight,  twenty-four  miles  distant,  there  was  a 
convent,  called  the  Monastery  of  fiisan,  (which 
Matthew  had  often  described  in  the  voyage)  whose 
monks,  being  informed  of  his  arrival,  had  deputed  se- 
ven of  their  number  to  wait  upon  him^  whom  the  Por- 
tuguese general  went  to  meet  accordingly,  and  recei- 
ved them  in  the  kindest  manner. 
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*  These  monks,  as  soon  as  they  saw  Matthew,  broke 
out  in  the  warmest  expressions  of  friendship  and  es« 
teem,  congratulating  him  with  tears  in  their  eyes  upon 
his  long  voyage  and  absence.  The  Portuguese  gene- 
ral then  invited  the  monks  on  board  his  vessel,  where 
he  regaled  them,  and  gave  to  each  presents  that  were 
most  suitable  to  their  austere  life.  On  his  side,  Se- 
gueyra  chose  seven  Portuguese,  with  Peter  Gomez 
Tessera,  auditor  of  the  East  Indies,  who  understood 
Arabic  very  well,  to  return  the  visit  of  the  monks, 
and  see  the  monastery  of  Bisan.  Their -short  journey 
they  very  happily  performed.  Tessera  brought  back 
a  parchment  manuscript,  which  he  received  as  a  pre- 
sent from  the  monks,  to  be  sent  to  the  king  of  Por- 
tugal. 

Itivas  on  the  24th  of  April  that  the  Bahamagash 
arrived  at  Arkeeko,  having  before  sent  information  of 
his  intended  visit.  The  Portuguese  general,  who  ne- 
ver doubted  but  that  he  would  come  to  the  sea-side, 
I»tched  his  taits,  and  spread  his  carpets  and  cushions 
on  the  ground  to  receive  him.  But  it  was  signified 
to  him  from  the  Bahamagash,  who  was  probably 
afraid  of  putting  himself  under  the  guns  of  the  Beet, 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  advance  so  far,  and  that 
the  governor  should  meet  him  half  way.  This  be- 
bg  agreed  to  on  both  sides,  they  sat  down  on  the 
grass. 

The  Bahamagash  began  the  conversation,  by  tet- 
ling  the  Portuguese,  that  they  had,  in  virtue  of  certain 
prophecies,  been  long  expected  in  this  country ;  and 
that  he,  and  all  the  officers  of  Abyssinia,  were  ready 
to  do  them  every  service  and  kindness.  After  the 
Portuguese  general  had  returned  a  proper  answer, 
the  priests  and  monks  concluded  the  interview  with 
certain  religious  services.  Segueyra  then  made  the 
Bahamagash  a  present  of  a  very  fine  suit  of  complete 
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annour,  with  some  pieces  of  silk;  wfaik  the  Bvbdr* 
nagash,  on  his  ade^  made  the  return  with  a  r&ry  fine 
hoSp^  and  mule. 

Ail  doubt  concerning  Matthew  was  ranoved  at  thid 
interview;  he  was  acknowledged  as  a  genuine  amha^^ 
sador*  The  Portuguese  now  flocked  to  S^gueyraf  hft? 
seeching  him  to  choose  from  among  his  men,  mnm 
who  should  accompany  him  to  the  coiut.  The  fir^t 
step  was  to  name  Roderigo  de  Lima  amtKMsador  from 
the  king  of  Portugal,  instead  of  Gal  van,  who  was  dead ; 
and,  fo|*  his  suite,  George  de  !^eu,  liope?  de  Gama, 
John  Scolare,  secretary  tp  the  ambs^dor»  lohn  Qon? 
salvez,  his  factor  and  interpreter,  Emmanuel  de  Mare, 
organist,  Peter  Lopez^  Master  John,  his  i^ysidan, 
Gaspar  Pereira^  and  Lazarus  d'Andrad,  a  painter# 
The  three  cha^ains  were  John  Fernandas,  Peter  Al- 
ph^nso  Mendez,  and  Francv^o  AlvsTfeEs*  In  thid 
company  also  went  Matthew,  the  Abyssiman  ambasr 
sador^  returned  f^om  Portugal,  and  with  Mm  three 
Portuguese,  one  called  Magailan^,  the  other  Mr^r 
remgo j  and  the  third  Diego  Femandes. 

It  seemed  probable,  the  severe  b)pw  which  Dand 
had  ^ven  the  king  c^  Adel,  by  the  total  destruction 
of  his  army  on  the  dpaith  pf  his  g^eral,  Mafiudi, 
would  have  procured  ^  cessation  of  hostilities  to  the 
Abyssinian  frontiers,  which  they  had  not  experiensed 
during  the  life  of  that  general ;  but  it  appeared. after- 
words', that,  increased  in  riches  and  population  by 
the  great  accession  of  power  which  followed  the  interr 
ruption  of  the  Indian  trade  in  Arabia  by  the  Turkish 
conquest,  far  from  entertaining  thoughts  of  peace, 
they  were  rather  meditating  a  more  formidable  man- 
ner of  attack,  by  training  themselves  to  the  use  of 
iirerarms  and  artillery,  of  which  they  had  provided  a 
quantity,  and  to  which  th^  Ahyasinians  were  a^  yet 
strangers. 
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The  king  wm  encamped  in  Shda,  corering  and 
keepiag  in  awe  1^  Mahometan  provinces,  Fftdgar  and 
Dawaro  j  b^des  which,  he  seemed  to  have  no  ofajoct 
but  the  conquest  of  the  Dobas,  that  bordered  equally 
upon  the  Mooridi  and  Christhn  fronders,  and  who 
((hough  generally  gained  by  the  Mahometans)  were# 
when  occasion  offered^  enemies  to  bodi.  The  Shum^ 
of  Giannatnora,  a  small  district  b^onging  to  Abyssinia^ 
fuU  of  brave  soldiers,  and  considerably  reinforced  by 
David  for  the  very  purp<!»e,  luid  the  charge  of  bting^ 
ing  ches^  barbarians  to  subjedioi^  as  being  their  im« 
9ibediate  neighbour* 

The  king  had  afterwards  advanced  eastward  to  the 
fironttelrs  of  Fatigar^  b«t  wto  still  in  the  southern  part 
of  his  .dominions.  The  ambassador  and  his  racinise 
were  landed  on  the  tiorth.  They  had  to  cross  the 
whole  extent  of  the  empire^  through  woods  and  over 
mo«ntlans,  the  like  of  which  au*eiiot  known  in  Europe;, 
full  of  savage  btests^  and  meil  more  savage  than^the 
^asts  themselves ;  intersected  by  large  rivers,  and, 
what  was  the  worst  drcumstanc^,  swelling  every  day 
by  the  tropical  rains.  Frequently  desats;  of  no  consi^ 
4^able  lengthy  indeed,  intervened,  where  no  siwea^ 
ance  .was  to  Ije  found  for  man  or  beast,  nor  relief  for 
accidiental  misfortunes.  Yet  such  was  the  bravery  of 
that  small  cotnpany,  that  tliey  hesitated  not  a  moment 
to  undertake  this  enterprise.  Every  thing  was  thought 
easy  which  contributed  to  the  glory  of  their  king,  and 
the  hixiour  oi  their  coimtry. 

It  Was  not  long  before  this  gallant  cc^pany  found 
peed  of  all  their  constancy  and  courage ;  for  in  their 
shctft  Journey  to  the  convent  of  St  Michael  (the  first 
they  attempfed)i  they  foimd  the  wood  so  thick  that 
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there  was  scarcely  passage  for  either  man  or  beast. 
Briars  and  thorns,  too,  of  a  variety  of  species,  which 
they  had  never  before  seen,  added  greatly  to  the  fa- 
tigue which  the  thickness  of  the  woods  had  occasion* 
ed.  Mountains  presented  themselves  over  mountains, 
broken  into  t^rible  precipices  and  ravines,  by  violent 
torraits  and  ccmstant  storms ;  their  black  and  bare 
tops  seemed  as  it  were  calcined  by  the  rays  of  a  burning 
sun,  and  by  incessant  lightnings  and  thunder.  Great 
numbers  of  wild  beasts  also  presented  themselves 
everywhere  in  these  dark  forests,  and  seemed  only  to 
be  hindered  firom  devouring  them  by  their  wonder  at 
seeing  so  many  men  in  so  lonely  a  situation.  At  last 
die  woods  began  to  grow  thinner,  and  some  fields  ap« 
peared,  where  the  people  were  dtting  armed,  guarding 
their  smsdl  flocks  of  half-starved  goats  and  kme,  and 
crops  of  millet,  of  idnch  they  saw  a  considerable 
quantity  sown.  The  men  were  black,  their  hair 
very  gracefully  plaited,  and  were  altogether  naked, 
excepting  a  small  piece  of  leather  that  covered  their 
middle.  At  this  place  they  were  met  by  twelve 
monks,  four  of  whom  were  distinguished  by  their 
advanced  years,  and  the  respect  paid  to  them  by  the 
others.   . 

Having  rested  their  mules  and  camels  a  short  time, 
they  again  began  their  journey  by  the  side  of  a  creat 
lake,  near  which  was  a  very  high  mountain,  and  this 
they  were  too  weary  to  attempt  to  pass.  Full  of  dts- 
content  and  despondency,  they  halted  at  the  foot  of 
this  mountain,  where  they  passed  the  night,  having 
recdved  a  cow  for  supper,  a  present  from  the  convent. 
Here  Matthew  (the  ambassadcn*)  separated  his  bag- 
gage from  that  of  the  caravan,  and  left  it  to  the  care 
of  the  monks.  He  had  prc^ably  made  some  little 
money  in  Portugal ;  and,  distrusting  his  reception 
with  the  king,  wisely  determined  to  place  it  out  of 
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danger.  The  precaution,  however,  proved  superflu- 
ous ;  for,  a  few  days  after,  an  epidemical  fever  began 
to  manifest  itself^  which,  in  etKht-and-forty  hours, 
carried  off  Matthew,  and  soon  after  Pereira,  the  ser* 
vant  of  Don  Roderigo ;  so  that  no  opportunity  now 
offered  for  an  explanation  with  the  king  about  his  or 
the  empress's  promise  of  ceding  one-third  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  Portuguese,  in  case  the  king  shQuld 
send  them  succour.  Terrified  by  the  fever,  and  the 
bid  pro^iect  of  the  weather,  they  resumed  their 
journey. 

The  monastery  of  Bisan  (to  which  thev  were  now 
going)  is  so  called  from  the  great  quantity  of  water 
which  is  everywhere  found  about  it.  The  similitude 
of  sound  has  made  Poncet  *,  and  several  other  travel- 
lers, call  it  the  Monastery  of  the  Vision ;  but  Bisan 
(water)  is  its  true  name,  being  plentifully  supplied 
with  that  mos^  valuable  element.  A  number  of  lakes 
and  rivers  are  interspersed  through  its  plains ;  while 
abundant  springs^  that  are  never  dry,  flow  from  the 
top  of  each  rock,  dashing  their  rills  against  the  rug- 
ged projections  of  the  cliffs  below. 

The  monastery  of  Bisan,  properly  so  called,  is  the 
chief  of  six  others  in  the  compass  of  26  miles ;  each 
convent  being  placed  like  a  tower  on  the  top  of  its 
own  rock.  That  upon  which  Bisan  is  situated  is  ve^ 
high,  and  almost  perpendicular;  and ^091  this  rises 
another  still  higher  than  it,  which,  unless  to  its  inha- 
bitants, is  perfectly  inaccessible.  It  is,  on  every  :side, 
surrounded  with  wood,  interspersed  with  fruit-trees  of 
many  different  kinds,  as  well  of  those  known  as  of 
those  unknown  in  Europe.    Oranges,  citjr ons,  and 


♦  Vide  Poncet's  Travels,  in  his  return  through  Tigre,  p.  11^. 
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finct  3Rfli  fftst  atwinii Jiicg ;  nfld  |ifSictnfs  and  MMil 
iig|i  Of  z  T6ty  iMiHfiiat  qiBisy ;  duck  grapes^  oi 
Icttdffn  bnndicS)  lui^  down  nom  tbe  luiicu  iniibs 
foand  which  tfa^jr  aK  twined,  said  affind  idenfiftd 
aii|i|ilj  to  nail  and  beatt:  The  fidds  are  oovcnd 
Wfldi  fliyfdes  and  inaoy  speaes  of  jessamin  j  wiA 
loaes  too  of  Tarions  eoicfon ;  but  firagianoe  is 
to  diem  an,  except  one  sort,  which  is  die  while 
SB^le»leafisd  *• 

The  monks  of  these  oonfests  were  said  once  to  be 
about  a  tfaoosand  in  number.  They  have  a  large  tov 
fitoiy,  and  pay  a  tribute  in  oows  and  hones  to  ibe 
Baharnagasii,  wha  is  dieir  supeiior.  Then*  bones 
are  esteemed  good,  as  oomii^  from  the  netghbouihood 
of  the  Arabs.  However,  though  I  had  the  abaohMe 
choice  of  diem  aU  during  die  time  I  commanded  die 
king's  goafda,  I  neter  cooM  dtaw  &om  that  pait  of 
die  country  above  a  score  cf  soffioeiit  strei^th  and 
size  to  bear  a  man  in  complete  armour. 

I  shall  now  leave  Don  Roderigoto  pursue  his  jour- 
ney towards  dte  king  at  SImnu  The  history  of  it, 
and  of  htt  embassy,  publidied  at  large  by  his  chap* 
bun  Alvatesi,  has  not  met,  from  the  historians  of  lus 
own  country,  with  a  recepdon  which  favours  die  au^ 
thentidty  of  its  narradve.  There  are,  indeed,  in  die 
whole  of  it,  and  especially  where  religion  is  concemed^ 
many  thing;  very  difficult  of  belief,  which  seem  to  b^ 
the  work  of  the  Jesuits,  some  years  posterior  to  the  time 
in  which  Alvarez  was  in  Aby^Binb.  Tellez  condemns 
him,  though  a  writer  of  those  dthes ;  and  Damian 
Ooez,  one  of  the  first  historians,  says,  that  he  had 
seen  a  journal  written  in  Alvarezes  own  name,  very 
different  from  the  journal  that  is  gone  forth  to  the 
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public.  For  mj  part,  I  can  only  say,  that  wliat  is  re* 
kted  of  the  first  audience  vith  the  king,  and  many  of 
die  following  pages,  seem  to  me  to  be  fabrications  of 
people  that  never  have  been  in  Abyssinia ;  and,  if  th$s 
is  the  case,  no  imputation  can  be  laid  against  Francis* 
CO  Alvarez,  as,  perhaps,  he  is  not  the  author  of  the 
misrepresentation  in  question.  But,  as  to  the  cordia-i 
tity  with  whidi  the  Catholic  religion  was  received  by 
the  monks  and  people  in  general,  during  the  long  stay 
and  bad  reception  Don  Roderigo  met  with,  I  have  no 
sort  of  doubt  that  this  is  a  fafeehood,  and  must  be 
charged  directly  to  his  account. 

We  have  abready  seen,  that,  early  as  Zara  Jacob's 
time,  the  religion  of  the  Franks  was  held  in  the  ut- 
most detestation,  and  that  in  Boeda  Mariam's  reign  thd 
whole  country  was  in  rebellion,  because  the  king  had 
directed  the  Virgin  Mary  to  be  pamted  by  dm 
Branca  Leon,  a  Venetian  psdnter,  thea  alive,  and 
in  court,  when  Don  Roderigp  de  lima  was  with  the 
king  in  Shoa.  fecander  and  Naod  were  both  strict  in 
the  tenets  of  the  church  of  Alexandria ;  and  two 
Abunas,  Imaranha  Christos,  who  lived  till  Iscander's 
dme,  and  Abuna  Marcus,  alive  in  Alvarez's,  had 
given  no  allowance  for  strange  or  foreign  worship  to  be 
introduced.  How  the  CathoKc  religion  could  be  so  fa» 
vourably  and  generally  received  in  the  time  of  Alvarez 
is  what  I  cannot  concdve.  JUood  enough  was  spilt 
immeduitoly  afterwanls,  to  shew  that  this  affection  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  if  any  such  there  was 
in  Alvarez's  time,  murt  h<nre  been  merely  transitory. 
When,  therefore,  I  find  any  thing  in  this  journal 
plainly  misunderstoo(l,  I  explain  and  vindicate  it; 
where  I  see  ^ere  is  a  fact  deliberately  misrepresent* 
ed.  such  as  the  celebration  of  the  Epiphany,  I  refute 
it  from  ocular  demonstration.  The  rest  of  the  jour* 
nal  I  leave  in  mectio  to  the  judgment  of  my  reader^ 
'  rot.  III.  M 
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who  vAll  find  it  at  his  bookseller's ;  only  observing, 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  journey  itself  was 
made  by  Don  Roderigo,  and  the  persons  named  with 
him. 

I  have  preserved  the  several  stations  of  these  travel* 

'  lers  in  my  map,  though  a  great  part  of  the  countries 

through  which  they  passed  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 

Galla,  and  is  as  inaccessible  to  Abyssinians  as  it  is  to 

strangers. 

There  are  two  pardculars  in  Alvarez's  account  of 
this  journey,  which  very  much  surprise  me.  The  first 
is,  the  daily  and  constant  danger  this  con^)any  was  in 
from  tigers,  so  daring  as  to  present  themselves  within 
pike-length.  Of  this  I  have  taken  nodce  in  the  ap« 
pendix,  when  speaking  of  the  hyaena. 

The  other  particular  relates  to  the  field  of  beans 
through  which  they  passed.  I  never  yet  saw  this  sort 
of  grain  or  pulse,  in  Abyssinia.  The  lupine,  a  wild 
plant,  somewhat  ^milar,  chiefly  infests  those  provinces 
from  which  the  honey  comes,  and  is  regarded  there 
with  the  utmost  aversion ;  the  reason  of  which  will 
be  seen,  in  the  sequel.  But  as  these  Mahometans, 
through  whose  country  Don  Roderigo  passed,  are  not 
indigenous,  and  never  had  any  connection  with  the 
ancient  state  of  manners  or  religion  of  this  country,  it 
i^  more  than  probable  the  cultivation  of  the  bean  is  no 
older  than  the  settlement  of  these  Mahometans,  long 
after  the  Pythagorean  prejudices  against  that  plant 
were  forgotten. 

It  was  on  the  16th  of  April,  1620^  that  Don  Rode* 
rigo  de  Lima  landed  in  Abyssinia  ;  and  it  was  the 
1 6th  of  October  of  the  same  year  when  he  arrived 
within  sight  of  the  king's  camp,  distant  about  three 
miles.  The  king  had  advanced,  as  has  been  said, 
into  Fadgar,  about  twenty-five  miles  from  the^  first 
fair  in  the  kingdom  of  Adel,  and  sometiung  less  than 
two  hundred  from  the  port  of  Zeyla.    The  ambassa* 
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iie»^  aftei'  so  pamful  a  journey,  expected  an  immediate 
admission  into  the  king's  presence.  Instead  of  which^ 
a  great  officer,  called  the  Hadug  Ras  *,  which  signifies 
chief  or  commander  of  the  asses,  was  sent  to  carry 
him  three  miles  farther  distant,  where  they  ordered 
him  to  piteh  his  tent,  and  five  years  passed  in  the  em- 
bassy afterwanis  before  he  procured  his  dismission* 

Alvarez  accounts  very  lamely  for  this  prodigious 
interval  of  time ;  and,  excepting  the  celebration  of 
the  Epiphany,  he  does  not  mention  one  remarkable 
occurrence  in  the  whole  of  this  period.  One  would 
imagine  their  stay  had  not  been  above  a  month,  and 
that  one  conversation  only  passed  upon  business, 
which  I  shall  here  s6t  down  as  a  specimen  of  the 
humour  the  parties  were  in  with  one  another. 

'The  king  carried  the  ambas^dor  to  see  the  church 
of  Mecana  Selaise,  the  church  of  the  Trinity,  which 
i9^  then  repairing,  where  many  of  the  kings  had  been 
buried,  while  the  royal  hndly  resided  in  Shoa.  All 
the  churches  in  Abyssinia  are  thatched.  Some  of 
Roderigo's  own  retinue,  who  bore  him  ilKwill,  had 
put  it  into  the  king's  head,  how  elegant  this  church 
would  be  if  covered  with  lead ;  a  thing  he  certainly 
could  have  no  idea  of.  He  asked  Don  Roderigo, 
whether  t^e  king  of  Portugal  could  not  send  him  as 
much  sheet-^lead  as  would  cover  that  church  ?  To 
which  the  ambassador  replied,  That  the  king  of  Por- 
tugal^ upon  bare  mentioning  the  thing,  would  send 
him  as  much  sheet-lead  f  as  would  cover  not  only 
that  church,  but  all  the  other  churches  he  should  ever 

^  This  is  a  name  of  bumility.  H9  is  a  great  officer,  and  has 
BO  care  or  charge  of  jas^es. 

t  Alvarez  Histoire  d'Ethiopie,  p.  157.  As  to  the  name  Ha- 
<iug,  this  word  indeed  signifies  an  ass,  but  it  has  many  other  senses, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  the  name  Hadug  Ras  rose  from  any  al- 
lusion to  tbut  signification.^-«£. 
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build  in  Abyssinia ;  and,  aftar  aH,'  (hat  the  present 
would  be  but  a  trifling  one. 

Immediately  upon  this  the  king  changed  his  dis* 
course ;  and  d[>8erved  to  the  ambassador,  in  a  very 
serious  tone  of  voice,  *^  That,  since  they  were  now 
upon  the  subject  of  presents,  he  could  i^pt  help  let* 
ting  the  king  of  Portugal  know,  that  if  ever  he  sent 
an  ambassador  again  into  that  country,  he  ^ould 
take  care  to  accompany  him  with  presents  of  value;  for 
otherwise  stranger  ambassad(»^,  that  ventured  to  come 
before  him  without  these,  were  very  ill  received."  To 
which  the  ambassador  returned  warmly,  ^^  That  it 
was  very  far  from  being  the  custom  of  the  king  o€ 
Portugal  to  send  presents  to  any  king  upon  ei9Xth ; 
that,  having  no  superior,  it  was  usual  for  bim  only 
to  receive  them  from  others,  and  to  accept  them  or 
not,  according  to  his  royal  pleasure ;  for  it  w^s.  ipSp 
nitely  below  him  to  con^der  what  was  the  value  of 
the  present  itself.     He  then  desired  the  king  of  Abys- 
sinia might  be  informed,  that  he,  Don  Roderigo,  cam^ 
ambassador  from  the  general  of  the  Indies  and  not 
from  the  king  of  Portugal ;  nevertheless,  when  tha 
king  of  Portugal  had  latdy  dispatched  Gahran,  whp. 
had  died  upon  the  road,  ambassador  to  his  highness, 
he  had  sent  with  him  presents  to  the  value  of  lOO^OQO 
ducats,  consulting  his  own  greatness,  but  not  consi* 
dering  himself  as  under  s^y  obligation  to  send  any 
presents  at  all ;  and  as  to  the  many  scandalous  a^r« 
sions  that  had  been  thrown  upon  him  by  mean  pep* 
pie,  which  the  king  had  given  credit  to,  and  were 
constantly  made  part  of  his  discourse,  he  wished  his 
highness,  from  the  perusal  of  the  letters  which  he 
had  brought  from  the  general  of  the  Indies,  to  learn, . 
that  the  Portuguese  were  not  accustomed  to  use  lying 
and   dissimulation  in  their  conversations,  but  to  teu 
the  naked  truth ;  to  which  he,  the  ambassador^  had 
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itfteliy  colifid^  himself  ki  every  drcttmstance  he  had 
re^ed  to  his  highness,  if  he  pleased  to  believe  him ; 
if  fi(Jf,  thkt  he  was  very  welcome  to  do  just  whatever 
he  thought  better  in  his  own  eyes.  Yet  he  would, 
Mee  fbr  all,  huve  his  highness  to  khow,  that,  though 
fa«  cM9e  only  as  ambassador  from  the  general  of  the 
isdies^  he  could,  as  such,  have  {»*e^aited  himself  be- 
fttffe  the  gr^lest  sovereign  upon  earth,  without  being 
subjected  to  hear  such  conversation  as  he  had  been 
daily  ^posed  to  from  his  highness,  which  he,  as  a  Por- 
togue^e  fiobleman  alid  a  soldier,  though  he  had  been 
fio  alftbassadot  at  all,  was  not  any  way  disposed  to  suf- 
fer, and  therefore  he  desired  his  immediate  dismission/' 
Upoa  this  the  king  said,  "  That  the  distinction  he 
had  ^ewn  him,  was  such  as  he  would  never  have  met 
widi  from  any  of  his  predecessors,  having  brought  no 
present  c^any  value/'  To  which  the  ambassador  re- 
pUed,  in  great  warmth,  "  That  he  had  received  no 
disdnction  in  this  country  whatever,  but  only  injuries 
and  wrongs ;  that  he  should  think  he  became  a  mar«* 
tyr  if  he  died  in  this  country,  where  he  had  been  rob- 
bed of  every  thing,  except  the  clothes  upon  his  back ; 
that  Matthew,  who  was  but  a  pretended  ambassador, 
had  been  treated  very  differently  by  the  king  of  Por- 
tugal ;  but  for  himself,  he  desired  nothing  but  a  spee- 
dy dismission,  having  delivered  his  letters,  and  done 
bis  errand :  Till  that  time,  he  should  expect  to  be 
treated  like  a  man  of  honour,  above  lying  or  false- 
hood." To  this  the  king  answered,  •*  That  he  be- 
lieved him  to  be  a  man  of  honour,  worth,  and  vera- 
city ;  but  that  Matthew  was  a  liar :  At  the  same  time 
he  Wished  Don  Roderigo  to  know,  that  he  was  per- 
fecdy  informed  what  deeree  of  respect  and  good  usage 
Maithew  had  met  with  from  the  king  of  Portugal's 
officers  and  captains ;  but  that  he  did  not  impute  this 
to  Don  Roderigo." 
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A  mmmir  prarailed  at  cQmt,  vhich  Tflif'imich 
alarmed  the  ambaasador  $  it  waa^  that  die  kmginteBd* 
ed  to  detaan  him,  aocordhig  to  the  invariaUe  custom 
and  practice  of  his  oountry.  Tivo  Veneciuis,  Nicbo* 
hs  Branca  Leon  and  Thomas  Gradmego,  had  beeo 
forcibly  detained  since  the  reign  of  Bsda  Mariam. 
What  terrified  Don  Roderigo  still  moref  as  a  caae 
most  similar  to  his  own,  was  the  sight  of  Peter  Govfl* 
Ian,  then  in  court,  who  had  been  sent  ambassador  by 
John,  king  of  Portugal^  to  Iscander,and  had  ever  since 
been  detained,  without  being  able*  to  get  leave  to  re- 
turn, but  was  obl^ed  to  marry,  and  settle  in  the 
country. 

What  was  the  emperor's  real  intention  it  is  impossi- 
ble now  to  know ;  but,  having  resolved  to  send  an  Abys* 
sinian  ambassador  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  it  was  ae-* 
cessary  to  dismiss  Don  Roderigo  likewise.  -However, 
he  did  not  entirdy  abandon  the  whole  of  his  design, 
but  forcibly  detained  Master  John,  the  secretary,  and 
Lazarus  D'Andrad,  the  painter,  and  obliged  Don  Ro- 
derigo. to  depart  widiout  them«  21aga  Zaab,  an  Abys* 
sinian  monk,  who  had  learned  the  Portuguese  Ian-* 
^age,  by  waiting  on  Don  Roderigo  during  his  stay 
m  Abyssinia,  was  chosen  for  the  function ;  and  they 
^t  out  together  for  Masuah,  plentifully  furnished  with 
every  thing  necessary  for  the  journey,  and  arrived 
safely  there  without  any  remarkable  occurrence, 
where  they  found  Don  Hector  de  Silveyra,  governor 
•of  the  Indies,  with  his  fleet,  waiting  to  carry  Don 
Roderigo  home.  Whether  the  kmg  had  chang- 
ed bis  mind  or  not,  is  doubtful;  but,  on  the  2?th 
of  April  1526,  arrived  four  messengers  from  court, 
with  orders  for  Don  Roderigo  to  return,  and  also  to 
bring  Don  Hector  along  with  him.  This  was  imme* 
diately  and  directly  refused  i  but  it  was  left  in  the 
power  of  Zaga  Zaab  to  return  if  he  pleased^  who. 
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however,  declared,  that,  if  he  staid  behind,  he  should 
be  thrown  to  the  Mons/  He,  therefore,  returned  with 
great  readiness,  and  they  all  sailed  from  Ma^ah  on 
die  2Sth  of  April,  of  the  year  just  mentioned,  in  their 
return  to  India. 

This  frequent  intercourse  with  the  Portuguese  had 
greatly  alarmed  the  Mahometan  powers ;  though  neu 
ther  the  king  of  Abyssinia,  nor  the  Portuguese  them- 
selves, had  reaped  any  profit  from  it,  or  the  several 
Beets  that  had  arrived  at  Masuah,  which  had  really  no 
endfbut  to  seek  the  ambassador  Don  Roderigo.  Six 
years  spent  in  wrangling  and  childish  behaviour,  both 
<m  the  part  of  the  king  and  the  ambassador,  had  an 
appearance  of  something  serious  between  the  two 
powem;  and  what  still  alarmed  the  Moors  more  was, 
diat  no  part  c^the  secret  had  transpired,  because  no 
sdieme  had  really  been  concerted,  only  mere  propo- 
lis of  vain  and  idle  enterprises,  without  either  power 
oat  will  to  put  them  in  execution.  Such  were  the 
pfems  of  a  joint  avmy,  to  attack  Arabia,  and  to  con- 
quer it  down  to  Jerusalem.  The  Turks'^  were  on 
their  progress  southward  in  great  force;  they  had 
conquered  Arabia  in  less  than  half  the  time  Don  Ro- 
derigo  had  spent  quarrelling  with  the  king  about  pep- 
per and  mules;  and  a  storm  was  ready  to  break  in  a 
quarter  least  expected. 

In  the  gentle  reigns  of  the  Mamelukes,  before  the 
omquest  of  Egypt  and  Arabia  by  Selim  t,  a  caravan 
constantly  set  out  from  Abyssinia  directly  for  Jerusa- 
lem. They  had  then  a  treaty  with  the  Arabs.  I'his 
caravan  rendezvoused  at  Hamazen,  a  small  territory 
abounding  in  prov^ons,  about  two  days  journey  from 


*  Canso  el  Gauri,  and  Tomum  Bey, 
t  Seljm  I.  ^mperor  of  the  Ottojnaus. 
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Dobarwa,  and  nearly  the  same  from  Maa^iA :  it 
amounted  sometimes  in  number  to  ti  thousand  fi^ 
grims^  eccledastics  as  well  as  laymen.  They  traveUed 
by  very  easy  joumevs,  not  above  six  nules  a^iay, 
halting  to  perform  divine  service^  setting  up  their 
tents  early,  and  never  beginmng  to  travel  till  towards 
nine  in  the  morning.  They  haid^  hitherto^  passed  in 
perfect  safety,  with  drums  beadng  and  colouis  flyings 
and,  in  this  way,  traversed  the  desert  by  the  road  of 
Suakem* 

The  year  after  Selim  had  taken  possession  of  CairO) 
Abba  Azerata  Christos,  a  monk  nunous  for  his  holi- 
nesS}  had  conducted  fifteen  hundred  c^  these  pil- 
grims to  Jerusalem,  and  arrived  without  accidait; 
but,  on  their  return,  they  had  fallen  in  with  a  body 
of  Selim's  troops,  who  slew  a  great  part  of  them^  and 
forced  others  to  take  refuge  in  the  desert,  where  they 
perished  with  hunger  and  thirst,  tn  the  year  1JS5, 
another  caravan  assembled  at  Hamazen,  consisting  of 
$36  friars  and  priests,  and  1 5  nuns.  They  set  out 
from  Hamazen ;  on  the  1  Sth  day  after  leaving  ^bk 
place,  travelling  slowly,  and  being  loaded  wkh  pro* 
visions  and  water,  they  were  attacked  by  the  Moors 
of  that  district,  and  utterly  defeated  and  robbed.  0( 
the  {xlgrims  taken  prisoners,  all  the  old  men  wore  put 
to  the  sword,  and  the  young  sold  for  slaves ;  so  that, 
of  396  persons,  but  fifteen  escaped,  only  three  of 
whcHU  lived  to  return  to  Sboa,  at  the  time  the  ambas- 
sador was  there.  This  was  the  first  vengeance  the 
Moors  to  the  northward  had  takaci  for  the  alliance 
made  with  the  Portuguese ;  and,  from  thk  time,  the 
communication  with  Cairo  through  the  desert  ceased 
among  the  Christians,  and  was  carried  on  by  Maho- 
metans only. 

Since  the  time  of  Covillan's  arrival  in  Abyssinia, 
the  views  of  all  parties  had  very  much  changed.    The 
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Porlugiiese  at  first  coveted  the  fiiendshrp  of  Abyssi* 
sia^  &r  the  sak^  of  obtaining  through  it  a  communi- 
cadon  with  Indian  But  they  now  became  indifferent 
fl^ottt  that  intercourse,  since  they  had  settled  in  India 
kself^  and  found  the  convenience  of  the  passage  of 
die  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  David,  freed  from  his  fears 
of  the  Moors  of  Adel,  whom  he  had  defeated/  and 
seeing  the  great  power  of  the  Turks,  so  much  appre- 
hended after  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  disappointed  in 
India  in  all  their  attempts  against  the  Portuguese  set- 
tlements there ;  being,  moreover,  displeased  with  the 
abrupt  behaviour  of  the  ambassador  Don  Roderigo^ 
and  the  promises  the  empress  Helena  had  made  by 
Matdiew,  without  his  knowledge,  he  wished  no  fur- 
dier  connection  with  the  Portuguese,  for  whose  as- 
sistuice,  he*  thought,  he  should  have  no  use. 

SeUm,  whose  first  object  was  the  conquest  of  India, 
had  taet  there  so  rude  a  reception,  that  he  began  to 
despair  of  further  success  in  his  undertaking ;  but, 
having  conquered  Arabia  on  one  side  of  the  Red  Sea, 
he  was  desirous  of  extending  his  dominions  to  the 
other  also,  and  for  three  reasons :  The  first  was,  that 
the  safety  of  the  holy  place  of  Mecca  would  be  much 
endangered,  should  a  Portuguese  army  and  fleet  ren- 
dezvous in  Abyssinia,  and  be  joined  by  an  army  there. 
The  second,  that  his  ships  and  gallies  could  not  be  in 
security  at  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf,  should  the  Portu- 
guese obtain  leave  to  fortify  an  island  or  harbour  be^ 
longing  to  the  Abyssinians.  The  third,  that  the  king 
of  Abyssinia  being,  as  he  was  taught  to  believe,  the 
prince  whom  the  prophet  Mahomet  had  honoured 
with  his  correspondence,  he  thought  it  a  duty  incum- 
bent upon  him  to  convert  this  prince  and  kingdom  to 
the  Mahometan  religion  by  the  sword ;  a  method  al- 
lowable in  no  religion  but  that  of  Mahomet  and  of 
Rome. 
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,  T%  anciff^t  mA  feeble  wm&  of  lances  and  ba/ws 
q^rie4  by  halftnaked  poasaius^.  asaetnbled  in  l^ste  and 
at  r^ndom^  for  an  occa^oUt  were  now  laid  asides  In 
pla<;e  of  these,  Selim  had.l^  garrisons  > of  Teteran 
troops  in  all  the  s^-coast  towns,  of  Arabia^  ez^cised 
in  fire-arms,  and  furnished  with  large  trains  of  artil- 
lery^ supported  by  a  large  fleet,  which,  though  desti* 
ned  against  the  Portuguese  in  India,  and  constantly 
beat  by  them,  never  £adled,  both  going  and  comings  to 
reinforce  their  posts  in  Arabia  with  stores  and  fresh 
soldiers* 

The  empress  Helena  died  in  1525,  the  year  befwe 
the  Portuguese  embassy  ended,  after  having  brought 
about  an  interview  between  the  two  nations,  wl»cfa, 
by  the  continual  disavowal  of  Matthew's  embassy,  it 
is  plain  that  David  knew  not  how  to  turn  to  ad- 
vantage. Soon  after  her  death,  the  kii^  |H*epared  to 
renew  the  war  with  the  Moors,  without  having  recei* 
ved  the  least  benefit  from  the  Portuguesei  Biit 
very  differently  had  the  people  of  Adel  employed  this 
interval  of  peace*  They  had  strengthaoed  themsdves, 
by  the  strictest  friendship,  with  the  Turkish  officers 
in  Arabia,  especially  with  the  basha  of  Zibid,  a  large 
trading  port  nearly  opposite  to  M asuah.  A  Turkish 
garrison  was  put  into  Zeyla ;  and  a  Turk,  with  a 
large  train  of  ardllery,  commanded  in  it.  All  was 
ready  a^inst  the  first  iavasion  the  king  was  to  make, 
and  he  w^  now  marching  direcdy  towards  their 
country. 

The  first  retaliation  for  the  Portuguese  friendship 
(as  we  have  already  observed)  had  been  the  cutting 
^off  the  caravan  for  Jerusalem.  In  revenge  for  this, 
the  king  had  marched  into  Dawaro,  and  sesit  a  body 
of  troops  from  that  province,  to  see  what  was  the 
state  of  the  Moorish  forces  in  AdeL  These  were  no 
sooner  arrived  on  the  frontiers  of  that  kingdom,  than 
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ikofwm^mtthyiiiniaat^betci't^  appointed 

tfitgt)fflrdHthad6'Qenfin«^9t>afid^  ^Mukg'td  blows,  the 
Abyssinfems.tde&atedy  i9n4'<dpov«  thein'«to  tb^deseit 
psmilB  of  Adat\<mih^G0\M^s  "The  kkig  stiil  advatieec^ 
iiU  »l9ie  meti  die  Mahomecan'^^army,'  dxid  a  battle- was 
fought  *  at  Shimb^ia  Gore,  whdm  the  Abyssiidaiisrmy 
was  totally  defeated ;  the  Betwudet^  Ha<kig  Ras,  the 
govemot  of  Amhai^,  Robel,  gorernor  of  ^he  momi- 
tain  of  Geshen^  with  the  greatest  ))ait  of  the  QobiHty, 
and  four  thousand  mei^  were  all  skin. 

Mahomet,  called  Gragne  (which  signifies  ^^  left- 
handed"),  commanded  this  army*  *  He  was^gov^mpr 
of  Zeyla,  and  had  promoted  die  league  with  the 
Turkish  bashas  on  the  coast  of  Arabia ;  and,  having 
now  ffiysa  the  kii^  a  check  in  hie  first  entei))rise,  he 
resolved  to  carry  on  the  war  with  Inm  in  a  way  that 
should  produce  something  decisive.  He  remained 
quiet  two  years  at  home ;,  s^it  all  the  prisoners  he 
had  made  in  the  last  expedition,  to  Mecca,  and  to  the 
Turkish  powers  on  the  coast ;  and  required  from  them, 
in  return,  the  number  of  troops  stipulated,  with  a 
train  of  portable  artillery,  which  was  punctually  fur« 
nished,  while  a  large  body  of  janizaries  crossed  over, 
and  joined  the  Moorish  army*  Mahomet  led  these 
troops  straight  into  Fatigar,  which  he  overran,  as  he 
did  the  two  other  neighbouring  provinces,  Ifat  and 
Dawaro,  burning  and  laying  waste  the  whole  coun« 
try,  and  driving,  as.  was  his  usual  manner,  immense 
numbers  of  the  inhabitants,  whom  the  sword  bad  spa^r 
red,  back  with  him  to  Adel* 

The  next  year,  Mahomet  marched  from  Adel  di* 
rectly  into  Ikwaro,  committing  the  same  excesses. 
The  king,  who  saw,  in  despair,  that  total  ruin  threat- 
ened his  whole  country,  and  that- there  were  no  hopes 
but  in  a  battle,  met  the  Moorish  army  at  Ifras,  very 
much  inferior  to  them  in  every  sort  of  appointment. 
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The  battle  was  foQght  1st  May  I5f6 ;  the  king  tirag 
defeated,  and  Islam  Segued,  the  fbst  miaister,  who 
commanded  the  army  that  day,  with  many  of  his  prm« 
cipal  officers,  were  slain  upon  the  spot,  and  the  Moor* 
kn  army  took  possession  of  Shea.  David  retreated 
with  his  broken  troops  into  Amhara^  and  e^KMOped 
at  Hegu,  thinking  to  procnre  reinforcements  doling 
the  bad  weather ;  but  Gragne  was  too  near  to  give 
htm  time  for  these.  He  entered  Amhara,  destroying  ail 
before  him.  The  2d  of  November  he  bc^mt  the 
churches  of  Mecana  Selas86,  of  the  holy  sepukhre,  and 
AtronM  Mariam ;  and,  on  the  8th  of  the  6ame  mMth, 
Ganeta  Georgia;  on  the  2d  of  December,  Debra 
Agezia^her ;  the  6th  of  the  same  month,  St  Ste- 
phen's church ;  after  which  he  returned  to  Adel  with 
*fais  booty. 

The  roUowing  year  Gragn^  returned  in  April,  plon* 
dered  and  burnt  Warwar  in  Begemder,  and  wintered 
there.  In  the  year  1 5S0,  Gragne  invaded  the  pro^ce 
of  Tigre  in  the  mcmth  of  October;  while  the  knig,  who 
had  wintered  in  Dembea,  inarched  up  to  WoggDra ; 
whence,  in  December,  he  went  to  Tsalamet,  and  re^ 
turned  to  Tigr^,  to  keep  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany. 

The  king,  next  year,  marched  through  Tzegad^ ; 
and  Gragn^  fc^lowed  him  closely,  as  if  he  had  be&A 
hunting  a  wild  beast  rather  than  making  war.  The 
2d  of  January  he  burnt  Abba  Samuel ;  then  went  down 
mto  Mazaga,  on  the  border  of  Sennaar,  to  a  confe- 
rence with  Muchtar,  one  of  his  confederates ;  where  it 
was  resolved,  that  they  should  fight  the  king  wh^e- 
ever  they  could  meet  him,  and  attach  themselves  to 
his  person  alone.  Gragne,  by  forced  marches,  over- 
took the  king  upon  the  Nile  at  Delakus,  the  6th  of 
February,  and  offered  him  battle ;  knowing  the  fvoud 
spirit  or  David,  that  he  would  not  refuse,  however 
great  the  disproportion  of  force. 
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The  eveut  was  wch  as  roig^t  have  been  expected. 
Fortune  again  declared  against  the  king,  Negadi 
7asoi]6»  the  Acab  Saat,  axid  many  of  the  nobility  pe- 
rishedy  fighting  to  the  last,  in  the  sight  of  their  sove- 
rdgn*  In  this  battle  the  brave  monk,  Andreas  % 
much  advanced  m  years,  was  slain,  behavi&g  with  the 
greatest  gallantry,  unwilling  to  survive  the  ruin  of  hb 
Gountry. 

The  Moors  now  found  it  unnecessary  to  keep  to- 
gether an  army.  They  divided  into  small  parties,  that 
they  might  more  effectually  and  speedily  ruin  the 
country.  Part  of  Gragn6's  army  was  detached  to 
bum  Axom ;  the  other*  under  Simeon,  continued  in 
Amhaffa  to  watch  the  king's  motbni ;  and,  while  he 
aitempted  to  relieve  Axum,  cSspersed  his  army;  ea 
which  the  town  was  burnt,  and  with  it  many  of  the  * 
richest  churches  in  Abyssinia^  Hallelujah,  Banquol, 
Gaso,  Debra  Kerbe,  ana  many  others.  And,  on  the 
7ih  of  Aprils  Saul,  son  of  Tesfo  Tasous,  fought  an- 
other detachment  of  the  Moorish  army,  and  was  cut 
to  pieces. 

The  IRSth  year  of  his  reign,  1 5S6,  the  king  crossed 
the  Tacazae,  and  had  many  disastrous  encounters 
with  die  people  of  Sir^  and  Serawe.  Tesfo  TOul, 
who  commanded  in  this  latter  province  for  the  king, 
surprised  a  Turkish  party  under  Adli,  whom  he  slew, 
and  met  with  the  same  £stte  himself  from  Abbas,  die 
Moorish  governor  of  Serawe,  when  a  great  many  ^ 
the  principal  people  of  that  province  were  there  slain. 
Galila,  a  large  island  in  the  lake  Tzana,  was  plunder* 
ed,  and  the  convenjt  upon  it  burnt.    It  was  one  of  the 


*  It  was  he,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  slew  the  Moor  Maffu4i 
in  single  combat,  in  the  beginning  of  this  reign. 
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principal  places  where  the  Abyssinians  hid  theu*  trea- 
sure, and  a  great  booty  was  found  there* 
'  In  the  following  year,  Gragne,  in  a  message,  re« 
presented  to  David,  that  he  might  see  he  wasi  fightiiig 
against  God,  exhorting  him  to  be  wise,  and  make  his 
peace  in  time ;  which  he  should  have,  upon  the  con* 
dition  of  giving  him  his  daughter  in  mairriage,  and  he 
would  then  withdraw  his  army ;  otherwise  he  wotdd 
never  leave  Abyssinia,  till  he  had  reduced  it  to  a  con- 
dition of  producing  nothing  but  grass.  The  king^ 
nothing  daunted,  returned  him  for  answer,  That  he. 
was  an  infidel,  and  a  blasphemer,  used  as  an  instrumaat 
to  chastise  him,  and  his  people,  for  their  many  sins; 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  bear  the  correction  patiently ; 
but  that  it  would  soon  happen,  when  this  just  purpose 
was  answered,  that  he  should  be  destroyed,  and  all 
those  with  him,  as  such  wicked  instrummts  had  al* 
ways  been;  that  he  the  king,  and  Abyssinia  his 
kingdom,  would  be  preserved  as  a  monument  of  the 
mercy  of  God,  who  never  entirely  forsook  h}6  people, 
though  he  might  chastise  him. 

Indeed,  the  condition  of  the  country  was  now  such, 
that  total  destruction  seemed  to  be  at  hand;  for  a 
famine,  and  plague,  its  constant  companion,  raged  in 
Abyssinia,  carrying  off  those  that  the  sword  had  ^a- 
red.    - —  . 

Gideon  and  Judith,  king  and  queen  of  the  Jews,  in 
the  high  country  of  Samen,  after  having  suffered  much 
from  Gragn^,  had  at  last  rebelled  and  joined  him ; 
and  the  king,  who,  it  seems,  continued  to  shew  an  in* 
clmation  to  the  Catholic  churchj^  which  he  had  im* 
bibed  during  the  embassy  of  Don  Roderigo,  by  this 
had  occasioned  many  to  fall  off  from  him ;  he  and  the 
court  observing  Easter  according  to  the  Roman  ca- 
lendar, while  the  rest  of  the  clergy  and  kingdom  con- 
tinued firm  to  that  of  Alexandria. 
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At  this  time,  Osman  of  Dawaro,  Jonadab^  Kefla, 
Yousef,  and  othef  rebel  Abyssinians,  part  of  Ammer's 
army^  one  of  Gragnd's  generals,  surprised  the  king's 
eldest  son,  Victor,  going  to  join  his  father,  the  7th 
day  of  Marchj  slew  him,  and  dispersed  his  army. 
Three  days  after,  the  king  himself  came  to  action 
with  Amma*  at  Zaat  in  JWaag ;  but  he  was  there  again 
beaten,  and  his  youngest  son  Menas  was  taken  pri- 
soner. The  king  had  scarce  now  an  attendant,  and, 
bang  ahnost  alone,  he  took  refuge  among  the  rocks 
and  bushes  in  a  high  mountain  called  Tsalem,  in  the 
district  of  Tsalamet.  But  he  had  not  remained  above 
a  day  there,  when  he  was  followed  by  Joram  (rebel 
master  of  that  district),  and  narrowly  escaped  being 
taken,  as  he  was  crossing  the  Tacazz6  on  foot,  and 
alcme;  whence  he  took  refuge  on  Mount  Tabor,  a 
very  high  mountain  in  Sire,  and  there  passed  the 
winter. 

.The  amazing  spirit  and  constancy  of  David,  who 
alone  seemed  not  to  forsake  the  cause  of  his  kingdom, 
who  now,  without  children  or  army,  still  singly  made 
war  for  the  liberty  of  his  county,  astonished  all  A- 
byssinia,  as  well  friends  as  enemies.  Every  veteran 
soldier,  therefore,  that  could  escape  the  smsdl  parties 
of  the  Moors  wUch  surrounded  the  king,  joined  him 
at  Tabor ;  and  he  was  again  at  the  head  of  a  very 
small,  but  brave  body  of  troops,  though  it  was  scarce- 
ly known  in  what  part  of  the  kingdom  he  was  hid* 
When  Achmet-^ddin,  lieutenant  of  Ammer,  passed 
through  Sir^,  loaded  with  the  spoils  of  the  churches 
and  towns  he  had  plundered,  the  king,  finding  him 
within  his  reach,  descended  from  the  mountain,  and, 
by  a  sudden  march,  surprised  and  slew  him  with  his 
own  hand,  leaving  the  greatest  part  of  his  army  dead 
on  the  field.  After  which,  he  distributed  the  booty 
among  his  small  army. 
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Ammer,  the  king's  mortal  enemy,  who  had  taken 
apcm  himself  the  destruction  of  the  royal  family,  de- 
scended into  the  province  of  Sire,  and  neighbourhood 
of  Tabor,  and  there  indulged  himself  in  the  most  wan* 
ton  cruelties,  torturing  and  murdering  the  priests, 
burning  churches  and  villages,  expecting  £rom  this  the 
king  would  lose  his  temper,  and  leave  his  strong-hdd 
in  the  mountain*  But  hearing,  at  the  same  time,  that 
a  large  quantity  of  plate,  and  other  treasure,  belong* 
ing  to  the  church  Dd>ra  Kerbe,  had  been  carried  in- 
to an  island  in  the  lake  Tzana  for  safety,  he  left  the 
king,  and  seized  his  booty  in  the  lake,  to  a  very  great 
amount. 

There,  however,  he  fell  ill  of  a  fever ;  but,  at  his 
return,  was  so  hx  advanced  in  his  recovery,  as  to  re- 
sume his  schemes  of  destroying  the  king ;  when,  the 
night  of  the  10th  of  February  1538,  while  he  was 
sleeping  in  bed  in  his  tent,  a  common  soldier,  from 
whs^  quarrel  or  cause  is  not  known,  went  secretly  and 
stabbed  him  several  times  in  the  belly  with  a  two- 
edged  knife,  so  that  he  died  instandy,  to  David's  great 
relief,  and  much  to  the  safety  of  the  whole  kingdom. 

It  was  now  twelve  years  since  Don  Roderigo  de  Lima 
had  sailed  from  Masuah,  carrying  with  him  ZagaZlaab, 
ambassadw  from  the  king  of  Abyssinia.  Tliis  em- 
bassy arrived  safe  in  Usbon,  and  was  received  with 
great  magnificence  by  King  John ;  but,  as  the  circum- 
stances pf  the  kingdom,  when  he  left  Masuab,  were 
really  flourishing,  and  as  the  treatment  he  met  in  Por- 
tugal was  better  than  he  had,  probably,  ever  experi- 
enced at  home,  be  seems  to  have  been  in  no  haste  to 
put  an  end  to  this  embassy.  On  the  other  side,  the 
king  of  Portugal's  affairs  in  India  were  arrived  at  that 
degree  of  prosperity  and  power,  that  little  use  remain- 
ed for  such  an  ally  as  the  king  of  Abyssinia. 

The  Moorbh  trade  and  navigation  to  India  had  al- 
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eady  received  a  fatal  blow,  as  well  from  the  Portu- 
gaese  theAisetves ,  as  from  the  fall  of  the  Mamalukes 
in  Egypt ;  and  Soliman,  and  his  servant  Sinan  Basha, 
by  their  conquest,  and  introducing  soldiers,  who  had 
not  any  idea  of,  or  talent  for  trade,  but  only  plunder 
and  rapine,  had  given  a  finishing  stroke  to  what  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  began.  The  fill- 
ing of  Arabia  with  fire-arms  and  Turks  was  now  of 
Consequence  to  none  but  David  ;  and  of  such  a  conse- 
quence  it  had  been,  that,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the 
course  of  twelve  years  it  had  left  him  nothing  in  Abyssi- 
nia bat  the  bare  name  of  king,  and  a  life  so  precari- 
ous, that  it  could  not  be  counted  upon,  from  one  day's 
^d  to  the  other. 

David  had  detained  in  Abyssinia  two  Portuguese ; 
one  called  Mr  John^  the  other  Lazarus  d'Andrad,  a 
painter,  being  two  of  Don  Roderigo's  trilin  that  came 
from  the  Indies  with  him«  The  Abuna  (Mark)  was 
become  old  and  incapable,  and,  since  the  Turkish  con- 
quest of  Egypt,  very  indifferent  to,  and  unconnected 
with,  what  passed  at  Cairo.  Before  he  died,  at  the 
king's  desire,  he  had  appointed  John  his  successor ; 
and  accordingly  ordained  him  Abuna,  having  first  gi- 
ven him  all  the  inferior  orders  at  once ;  for  John  was 
a  layman  and  a  student  in  physic ;  a  very  simple  crea- 
ture, but  a  great  bigot :  and  we  shall  henceforth  call 
him  John  Bermude^. 

John  very  willingly  consented  to  his  ordination,  pro- 
vided the  pope  approved  of  it ;  and  he  set  out  for 
Rome,  not  by  the  usual  way  of  India,  but  through 
Arabia  and  Egypt;  and,  arriving  there  without 
accident)  was  confirmed  by  Paul  IIL,  then  pope, 
not  only  as  patriarch  of  Abyssinia,  but  likewise  of  A- 
lexandria  ;  to  which  he  joined  the  very  unintel- 
ligible and  incomprehen^ble  title,  of  Patriarch  of 
the  Sea.    Bermudes,  to  this  variety  of  charges,  bad 

vou  in.  N 
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another  added  to  him,  that  of  ambassador  from  King 
David  to  the  court  of  Portugal ;  and  for  this  he  was 
certainly  very  fit,  however  he  might  be  for  his  eccl^ 
siastical  dignities ;  for  he  had  been  now  twelve  yeai^  in 
Abyssinia,  knew  the  kingdom  well,  and  had  been  wit- 
ness of  the  variety  of  distresses  which,  following  close 
one  upon  another,  had  brought  this  couhtry  to  its  then 
state  of  ruin. 

While  these  things  passed  in  the  north  of  Abyssi- 
nia, a  terrible  catastrophe  happened  in  the  tenth.  A 
Msiiometan  chief,  called  l^zir  Mudgid,  governor  of 
Arar,  having  "an  opportunity,  frt>m  his  situation,  to 
hear  of  the  riches  which  were  daily  carried  from 
churches,  and  other  phces,  for  safety,  into  the  moun- 
tain of  Geshen,  formed  a  resolution  Vb  attempt  that  na- 
tural fortress,  though  in  itself  almost  impregnable, 
and  strengthened  by  an  army  constaiitly  encamped  at 
the  foot  of  it. 

When  Mudgid  arrived  near  the  mountain,  he  found 
it  forsaken  by  the  troops  destined  to  guard  it ;  and  led 
by  a  Mahometan,  a  menial  servant  of  the  princes 
above,  he  and  his  troops  ascended  without  opposition, 
and  put  all  the  royal  family  that  were  prisoners,  and 
indeed  every  individual  of  dther  sex  resident  there, 
indiscriminately  to  the  sword. 

The  measure  of  David's  misfortunes  seems  to  haVe 
been  now  full;  and  he  died  accordingly  this  very 
year,  1540. 

It  will  be  necessary  here  to  remind  the  reader,  that 
Alvarez,  the  chaplain  and  historian  of  the  first  Por- 
tuguese  embassy,  was  (as  he  said),  on  his  return,  ap- 
pointed by  King  David  to  make  his  submission  to  the 
pope.  Leaving  Zaga  Zaab,  therefore,  in  Portugal,  he 
proceeded  to  Bologna,  where  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
ytfds  then  in  person ;  before  whom,  and  the  pope  him- 
self, he  delivered  his  credentials,  filmed  by  Peter  Co- 
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viHan^  and  aftei-wards,  in  a  lotig  speech,  the  reasons 
of  his  embassy. 

The  {>ope  received  this  sbbthission  of  David  \(^ith 
infinite  pleasure,  at  a  time  when  so  many  kingdoms 
in  the  West  were  revoltinij  from  his  supremacy.  He 
iXHisidered  it  as  a  thing  of  the  greatest  moment  to  be 
courted  before  the  etnperor  by  so  powerful  a  prince 
in  Africa.  As  for  the  emperor  himself,  though  he 
was  then  preparing  for  an  expedition  against  the  Ma- 
hometans, and  though  it  was  his  favourite  war,  he 
seems  to  have  been  perfectly  indifferent  either  to  the 
enlbassy  itself,  or  to  the  person  that  sent  it :  a  great 
proof  that  he  believed  there  wlis  nothing  real  in  it. 

Many  people  besides  have  doubted  whether  this 
^embassy,  or  that  of  John  Bermudes,  actually  came 
from  the  Abyssinian  court ;  as  the  king  would  scarcely 
have  abandoned  the  form  of  the  Alexandrian  church, 
ih  which  he  had  been  brought  up  by  Abuna  Mark, 
dien  alive.  Abuna  Mark,  moreover/  could  scarcely 
be  believed  to  have  promoted  embassies,  which  were 
intended  to  strike  at  the  root  of  his  own  religion,  and 
the  patriarchal  power  with  which  he  was  endowed. 

But  to  this  it  is  easily  answered,  That  the  Abyssi- 
nian historian  of  David's  reign,  through  the  whole 
course  of  it,  readily  admits  his  constant  attachment  to 
the  see  of  Rome.  He  gives  a  striking  instance  of  it 
during  the  war  with  Gragne,  when  the  king  celebra- 
ted Easter  after  the  manner  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics ;  though  it  had  this  certain  effect  of  dividing  his 
kingdom,  and  alienating  the  minds  of  his  subjects, 
of  whose  assiistance  he  was  then  in  the  utmost  need. 
As  for  the  Abuna,  we  are  to  consider  that  Cairo  had 
been  taken^  £gypt  subdued,  and  the  government, 
which  AbUha  Mark  owned  for  the  lawihil  one,  had 
been  ovisrturned  by  the  Turks,  who  then  possessed 
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it,  and  were  actually  persecuting  the  Alexandrian 
church. 

The  Abuna  then,  and  the  kmg  also,  had  the  same 
reason  for  not  applying  to  Cairo,  the  seat  of  the  Turks 
their  enemies;  and,  therefore,  more  readily  accom- 
modated  matters  with  a  people,  from  whom  only 
tbw:  assistance  could  come ;  and  without  whom,  it 
was  probable  that  both  the  Christian  religion  and  ci- 
vil government  of  Abyssinia  would  fall  together. 

It  has  been  said  of  this  king,  by  the  European  wri- 
ters who  have  touched  upon  the  history  of  his  reign, 
that  he  was  a  prince  who  had  begun  it  in  the  most 
promising  manner ;  but  who,  after  the  death  of  the 
empress  Helena,  had  abandoned  himself  to  all  sort  of 
debauchery,  especially  that  of  women ;  insomuch,  as 
Mr  Ludolf  says,  to  suffer  his  concubines  to  have 
idols  in  his  palace;  This  I  take  to  be  a  calumny,  co- 
pied from  the  Portuguese  priests,  who  never  forgave 
him  the  denial  of  his  writing  the  letters  by  Matthew, 
in  which  it  was  said  he  gave  the  Portuguese^  or  rather 
the  king  of  Portugal,  one-third  of  the  kingdom :  for  he 
succeeded  to  the  crown  at  eleven  years  of  age ;  defeated 
and  slew  Maffudi  when  he  was  about  sixteen  ;  and, 
when  Don  Roderigo*and  the  Portuguese  embassy  were 
with  [him,  he  was  then  something  more  than  twenty, 
a  very  devout  prudent  prince,  according  to  the  ac- 
count Alvarez,  an  eye-witness,  gives  of  him ;  and  all 
this  time  Empress  Helena  was  alive. 

Again,  the  very  year  after  the  Portuguese  embassy 
left  Abyssinia,  that  is,  in  the  year  1526,  the  king  was 
defeated  by  the  Moors ;  and  from  that  time  to  his 
death,  was  hunted  about  the  country  like  a  wild-beast, 
from  rock  to  rock,  very  often  alone,  and,  at  all  times, 
slenderly  attended,  till  he  died,  in  1 540,  at  the  age  of 
46 ;  so  that  there  is  no  period,  during  his  li^,  im 
which  this  calumny  can  be  justly  fixed  upon  him. 
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As  for  the  idolatry  he  is  accused  of  suffering  in  his 
palace  among  his  Pagan  mistresses^  I  cannot  recol- 
lect any  place  in  the  adjoining  nations  from  which  he 
could  have  brought  these  idolatrous  rites  or  mistresses. 
The  Pagan  coimtries  around  him  profess  a  remnant 
of  ill-understood  Sabaism,  worshipping  the  stars,  the 
moon,  and  the  wind ;  but  I  do  not,  as  I  say,  recottect 
any  of  these  bordering  on  Abyssinia  who  wonhip 
idols  *. 


*  The  misfortunes  of  David's  reign  arose  from  the  inferiority 
of  bis  subjects  to  their  enemies  in  the  art  of  war,  their  intestine 
discord,  and  the  rash  conduct  of  that  ill-fated  princ.e.  He  was 
brave  and  intelligent ;  but  his  information,  relative  to  the  state 
of  foreign  politics,  was  too  limited  to  prevent,  in  due  time,  his 
approaching  calamities,  or  to  enable  him  to  cope  with  his  dan- 
gerous Christian  allies.  The  broken  annals  of  his  unfortunate 
.  government  are  a  meagre  catalogue  of  perpetual  distresses,  inter- 
spersed with  deep  lamentations,  in  the  manner  of  the  Jewish 
prophets.  There  are  three  copies  of  them  in  Mr  Brace's  MSS., 
one  in  the  Chronicle  of  Abyssinia,  another  in  the  Annab,  Vol. 
11,,  and  a  third  in  the  book  of  Axum.— •£• 
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CLAUDIUS,  OK  ATZENAF  SEGUED. 


From  1540  to  1559. 


Prosperous  beginning  qfCXaudius^s  Reign — Ckristo- 
pher  de  Gama  lands  in  Abyssinia — Prevented  by 
the  rainy  Season  from  joining  the  King — BatOe 
of  Ainal-^BatUe  ofOffah — Christopher  de  Gama 
slain — Battle  of  Isaac's  Bet — Moors  defeated^ 
and  tJieir  General  slain — Abyssinian  army  defeat^ 
ed'-^lauditis  slain — Remarkable  behaviour  ^ 
NuTy  Goioemor  (^Zeyla^  General  qfthe  Moars^ 


Claudius  succeeded  his  father  David  ID.  being  yet 
young,  and  found  the  empire  in  circumstances  that 
would  have  required  an  old  and  experienced  prince. 
But,  young  as  he  was^  he  possessed  those  graceful  and 
afiable  manners  which,  at  first  sight,  attached  people 
of  all  sorts  to  him.  He  had  been  tutored  with  great 
care  by  the  empiess  Helena,  was  expert  in  all  warlike 
exercises,  and  brave  beyond  his  years. — So  say  the 
Abyssinian  annals ;  and  though  I  have  not  thought 
myself  warranted  to  depart  from  the  letter  of  the  con- 
text, yet  it  is  my  duty  to  the  reader  to  shew  him  how 
this  could  not  be. 

Claudius  was  bom  about  the  year  1 522 ;  the  em- 
press  Helena  died  in  1525.    From  this  it  is  plain,  the 
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first  three  years  of  his  life  was  all  that  he  cduld  be 
under  the  tutelage  of  the  empress  Helena ;  and^  at  so 
early  a  period,  it  is  not  possible  he  could  receive  much 
advantage.  The  princess,  to  whom  he  was  indebted 
for  fiis  education,  was  Sabel  Wenghel,  celebrated  in 
Abyssinian  history  for  wisdom  and  courage  equal 
to  die  empress  Helena  herself.     She  was  the  relict  of 

David.    We  shall  hereafter  see  her  called  Helena  like- 

<  < 

prise  upon  another  occasion ;  but  the  reader  is  request^* 
ed  to  have  in  mind,  that  this  confusion  of  persons  is 
owing  only  to  that  of  naine^,  to  be  met  with  almost  in 
every  reign  in  the  Abyssinian  history. 

Claudius  is  said  likewise,  in  these  annals,  to  have 
been  a  child  at  the  time  of  his  accession ;  but,  having 
been  bom  in  the  year  1522,  and  succeeding  to  the 
throne  in  1340,  he  must  have  been  18  years  of  age ; 
and  this  cannot  be  called  childhood,  especially  in  A« 
byssini^^  unless,  as  I  have  before  said,  this  observa- 
tion of  age  was  relative  to  the  arduous  task  he  had  in 
hand,  by  succeeding  to  a  kingdom  arrived  at  the  very 
eve  of  perdition. 

The  Moors,  notwithstanding  the  constant  success 
they  had  against  David,  still  feared  the  consequences 
of  his  long  experience,  and  undaunted  resolution,  in 
the  piost  adverse  fortune.  They  were  happy,  there- 
fore, in  the  change  of  such  ai^  enemy,  however  un* 
fortunate,  for  a  young  pian,  sca^-cely  yet  out  of  the 
influence  of  female  government,  which  had  always 
been  ifavourable  to  them,  and  their  religion.  / 

A  general  league  was  formed,  without  delay,  among 
all  the  Mahometan  chiefs,  to  surround  Claudius,  and 
fall  upon  him  before  he  was.  in  a  situation  to  defend 
himself,  and  by  one  stroke  put  an  end  to  the  war. 
They  accordingly  began  to  collect  troops  from  all 
quarters ;  but  with  a  degree  of  inattention  and  pre- 
sumption,  that  sufficiently  shewed  they  thought  them- 
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Helves  in  no  danger.  But  the  young  king  having 
good  intelligence  that  Vizir  Asa^  Osman,  Debra  Ta- 
itouSy  and  Joram  (ivho  had  so  nearly  taken  his  father 
prisoner  in  the  mountain  Tsalem),  had  then:  quarters 
near  him,  and  neglected  a  good  look-out,  fell  upon 
them,  without  their  knowing  what  his  force  was,  en- 
tirely defeated  them,  dispersed  their  army,  and  strude 
a  panic  into  the  whole  confederacy,  by  the  manner  this 
victory  was  followed  up.  The  king  himself,  on  horse- 
back, continued  the  pursuit  all  that  day  and  night,  as 
also  the  next  day,  and  did  not  return  to  his  camp  till 
the  second  evening  after  his  victory,  having  slain, 
without  mercy,  every  one  that  had  fallen  into  his 
hands,  ather  in  the  flight,  or  in  the  field  of  battle. 

llie  behaviour  of  Claudius,  on  this  first  occasion, 
raised  the  soldiers'  confidence  to  a  degree  of  enthu- 
$iasm«  Every  man,  that  had  served  under  his  father, 
repaired  to  him  with  the  greatest  alacrity.  Above  all, 
the  Agows  of  Lasta  came  down  to  himin  great  troops 
from  their  rugged  and  inaccessible  mountains;  the 
chief  oS  that  wariike  nation  being  rdated  to  him  by 
hiiQK>lher« 

The  ki^g  in  person,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  be- 
came now  an  object  of  such  consideration,  as  to  make 
the  Mahometan  chi^  no  longer  retire,  as  usual,  to 
winter  in  Adel,  but  canton  themselves  in  the  several 
districts  they  had  conquered  in  Abyssima,  and  lay 
aside  the  thoughts  of  farther  wasting  the  country,  to 
defend  themselves  against  so  active  and  spirited  an  as- 
sailant. They  agreed  then  to  join  their  whole  forces 
together,  and  march  to  force  the  king  to  a  battle. 
Osman  of  Ganze,  Vizir  Mudgid,  who  had  settled  in 
Amhara,  Sabereddin  ♦,  and  all  the  inferior  rebel  of- 


♦  Constant  in  the  faith. 
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ficers  of  Sire  and  Serawe,  effected  a  junction  about 
the  same  time  without  opposition.  Jonathan  alone,  a 
rebel  of  great  experience,  had  not  yet  appeared  with 
his  troops.  The  king,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not 
iseem  over  anxious  to  come  to  an  engagement,  though 
fais  army  was  every  day  ready  for  battle;  and  his 
ground  was  always  taken  with  advantage,  so  that  it 
was  almost  desperate  to  pretend  to  force  him. 

Jonathan,  at  last,  was  on  his  way  to  join  the  confe- 
derates ;  but  the  king  had  as  early  intelligence  of  his 
motions  as  his  friends :  and,  while  he  was  yet  two 
days  march  distant  from  the  camp,  the  king,  leaving 
his  tents  standing,  and  his  fires  lighted,  by  a  forced 
inarch  in  the  night  came  upon  him  (while  he  thought 
him  blocked  up  by  his  rebel  associates  at  a  distance) ; 
and,  finding  Jonathan  without  preparation  or  defence, 
cut  his  whole  army  to  pieces,  slew  him,  and  then  re- 
turned to  his  own  tents  as  rapidly  as  he  went,  having 
ordered  small  detachments  to  continue  in  the  way  be- 
tween him  and  his  camp,  patrolling,  lest  some  ambush 
should  be  laid  for  him  by  the  enemy,  who,  if  they  had 
been  informed  of  his  march,  though  they  were  too 
late  to  prevent  the  success  of  it,  might  still  have  at* 
tempted  to  revenge  it.     ^ 

But  intelligence  was  now  given  to  the  Moors  with 
much  less  punctuality  and  alacrity  than  formerly.  So 
generally  did  the  king  possess  the  affections  of  the 
country  people,  that  no  information  came  to  the  coa* 
federate  army  till  the  next  day  after  his  return,  when, 
early  in  the  morning,  he  dispatched  one  of  the  Moor- 
ish prisoners  that  he  had  taken  three  days  before,  and 
spared  for  the  purpose,  carrying  with  him  the  head  of 
Jonathan,  and  a  full  account  of  the  havock  to  which 
he  had  been  a  witness. 

This  messenger  bore  also  the  king's  defiance  to  the 
Moors,  whom  he  challenged,  under  the  odious  epi* 
thets'  they  deserved,  to  meet  him ;  and  then  actually, 
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to  shew  he  was  in  earnest,  marched  towards  them 
with  his  army,  which  he  formed  in  order  of  battle* 
But  though  they  stood  under  arms  for  a  considerable 
time^  whilst  several  invitations  to  single  combat  were 
sent  from  the  Christian  horsemen,  as  their  custom  is, 
before  they  engage,  or  when  their  camps  are  near 
each  other ;  yet  the  Moors  were  so  astonished  at  what 
had  happened,  and  what  they  saw  now  before  them^ 
that  not  one  officer  would  advise  the  risking  a  battle, 
nor  any  one  soldier  accept  of  the  challenge  offered* 
The  king  then  returned  to  his  camp,  distributed  the 
whole  booty  among  his  soldiers,  and  refreshed  them ; 
preserving  a  proper  station  to  cover  the  wounded, 
whom  he  sent  off  to  places  of  security. 

The  king  was  in  the  country  of  Samen,  in  the  neighr 
bourhood  of  Lasta.  He  then  decamped^  and  passed 
the  river  Tacazze,  that  he  might  be,  nearer  tho($e  difi# 
tricts  of  which  the  Turks  had  possessed  themselves. 
In  this  march  all  sorts  of  people  joined  the  victorious 
army.  Those  that  had  revolted,  and  many  that  had 
apostatiz^ed)  came  without  fear,  and  surrendered  them** 
selves,  trusting  to  the  clemency  of  the  prince.  Many 
of  the  Moors,  natives  of  Abyssinia,  did  the  same,  after 
having  experienced  the  difference  between  the  mild 
Christian  government,  and  that  of  their  new  masters, 
the  Moors  and  Turks  of  Adel. 

The  king  encamped  at  Sard,  there  to  pass  his  Eas- 
ter ;  and,  as  is  usual  in  \  the  great  festivals,  many  of 
the  nobility  obtained  leave  to  attend  the  religipus  offi- 
ces of  the  season  at  home  with  their  families.  Am- 
mer,  governor  of  Ganz6,  who  knew  the  custom  of 
the  country,  thought  this  was  the  time  to  surprise 
the  king  thinly  attended ;  and  it  might  have  succeed- 
ed, if  intelligence  of  the  enemy's  designs  had  not  been 
received  almost  as  soon  as  they  were  formed.  Clau- 
dius, therefore,  drawing  together  some  of  the  best  of 
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fais  forces,  placed  himself  in  ambnsh  in  Ampier's  way, 
whq,  not  suspecting,  fell  into  it  with  his  army,  which 
was  totally,  destroyed  on  the  24ih  of  April,  1541. 
After  which  the  king  left  his  own  quarters  at  Sard  and 
caqie  to  Shupie. 

While  things  were  taking  this  favourable  turn  ia 
Abyssinia,  the  ambassador,  John  Bermudes,  had  pas- 
sed from  Rome  to  Lisbon,  where  he  was  acknowled- 
ged by  the  king  as  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  Abyssi- 
nia, and,  as  he  will  have  it,  pf  the  Sea.  The  first 
thing  he  did  was  to  give  the  Portuguese  a  sample  of 
Abyssinian  discipline,  by  putting  4&aga  Z^iab  in  irons^ 
for  having  wasted  ^  much  time  without  affecting  any 
of  tl^e  purposes  of  bis  embassy :  but,  by  the  inter- 
position of  the  king,  he  was  set  at  liberty  in  a  few 
daySf  Bermudes  then  fell  roundly  on  the  subject  of 
h}«  ^{nbiissy ;  and  drew  such  a  picture  pf  the  distresses 
of  Aby^ini^  and  insisted  in  his  own  bl^nt  way  so 
yiQlently  with  the  king  of  Portugal,  and  the  nobility 
in  geiieral,  that  b^  procured  an  order  from  the  king 
^j  PpA  Garcia  de  Noronha,  who  was  then  going  out 
fiQ^rpy  of  the  Indies,  to  $end  400  Portuguese  musque- 
tiefr9  ^om  India  to  the  relief  of  Abyssinia,  and  to  Iwd 
them  at  Masuah. 

John  Beriniid^s,  to  secure  the  assistance  promised, 
resolved  to  embark  in  the  same  fleet  with  Don  Gar<f 
cia ;  but  he  fell  sickj  froqi  poison  given  him,  as  he 
apprehends,  by  ^3ga  Z^aab,  and  this  delayed  his  em* 
b^l^tio|i  a  year*  The  nej^t  year,  being  recovered  of 
bU  illne^,  he  arrived  sa^ly  in  India.  In  the  interim, 
DoQ  Garcia  died,  ^ei4  Ppq  Stephen  de  Gama,  whq 
§tic:$eeded  him,  did  Aot  embrace  the  scheme  of  the  im 
teiided  ^iic^pur  with  siicb  eagerness  as  Bermudes 
cpuld  have  v^b^. 

After  spate  delayi  it  wa3  resolved  that  Don  Ste- 
phen should  himself  undertake  an  expedition  from 
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India,  to  burn  the  Turkish  gillies  that  were  at  Suez. 
In  this,  however,  Don  Stephen  was  disappointed.—- 
Upon  intelligence  of  the  intended  visit,  the  Turkish 
gallies  had  all  been  drawn  ashore.  He  came  after 
this  to  the  port  of  Masuah,  where  the  fleet  intended 
to  water ;  and,  for  that  purpose,  their  boats  were  sent 
to  Arkeeko,  a  small  town  and  fonress  upon  the  main- 
iand,  where  good  water  may  be  found.  But  the 
Moors  and  Turks  from  Zeyla  and  Adel  were  now 
masters  there,  who  took  the  1000  webs  of  cotton 
cloth  the  captain  had  sent  to  exchange  for  water  and 
provisions,  and  sent  him  word  back,  that  his  master, 
the  king  of  Adel,  was  now  king  of  all  Ethiopia,  and 
would  not .  suffer  any  further  trade  to  be  carried  on, 
but  through  his  subjects ;  if,  therefore,  the  captain  of 
the  fleet  would  make  peace  with  him,  he  should  re- 
store the  cotton-webs  which  had  been  taken,  supply 
him  plentifully  with  provisions,  and  make  amends  tor 
the  sixty  Portuguese  slain  on  the  coast  near .  Zeyla : 
For,  upon  the  fleet's  entering  the  Red  Sea,  this  num- 
ber of  Portuguese  had  run  away  with  a  boat ;  and, 
landing  in  the  kingdom  of  Adel,  where  they  coulid 
procure  no  water,  they  were  decoyed  to  give  up  their 
arms,  and  were  then  all  massacred. 

The  captain,  Don  Stephen,  saw  the  trap  laid  for 
him  by  the  Moers ;  and,  resolving  to  pay  them  in  their 
own  coin,  he  returned  this  answer  to  their  message, 
^^  That  he  was  very  willing  to  trade  with  the  Moorish 
officer,  but  did  not  demand  restitution  of  the  cloths, 
as  they  were  taken  in  fair  war.  As  for  the  sixty 
Portuguese,  they  had  met  the  death  they  deserved,  as 
being  traitors  and  deserters:  That  he  now  sent  a 
thousand  more  webs  of  cloth,  desiring  water  and  pro* 
visions,  especially  live  cattle ;  and  that,  as  it  was  now 
the  time  of  their  festival^  he  would  treat  with  them  for 
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peace,  and  bring  his  goods  ashore  as  soon  as  the  holi- 
days were  ovei*/' 

''  This  being  agreed  to  on  both  sides,  with  equal  bad 
£dth  and  intention  towards  each  other,  and  Don  Ste- 
{>hen  having  obtained  his  refreshments,  he  strictly  for- 
bade any  further  communication  with  the  shore.  He 
then  selected  a  body  of  six  hundred  men,  the  com- 
mand of  whom  he  gave  to  Martin  Correa,  who,  in 
light  boats,  without  shewing  any  fire,  landed  undis- 
covered below  Arkeeko,  and  took  possession  of  the 
entrances  to  the  tovim,  putting  all  that  they  met  to  the 
sword.  Nur,  governor  of  the  province  for  the  king 
of  Adel,  fled  as  soon  as  he  had  heard  the  Portuguese 
were  in  the  town,*  He  was  already  in  the  fields,  when 
Martin  Correa  shot  him  with  a  musquet,  and  cut  off 
his  head,  which  was  sent  before  them  to  the  queen, 
Sabel  Wenghel,  then  in  a  strong-hold  of  the  province 
of  Tigrt,  and  with  her  Degdeasmati  (which,  in  com- 
mon discourse,  is  called  Kasmati)  RobeU  This  was 
the  person  of  that  name  who  had  met  Don  Roderigo 
in  his  journey  to  find  the  king,  and  who  was  now  go- 
vernor of  the  province.  The  queen  recdved  the 
head  of  the  Moorish  general  with  great  demonstra- 
tions of  joy,  considering  it  as  an  early  pledge  of  future 
victories. 

'  In  the  mean  time,  Don  Stephen  De  Gama,  captain 
of  the  fleet,  began  to  enroll  the  men  destined  to  march 
to  join  Claudius.  Four  hundred  and  fifty  musqueteers 
was  the  number  granted  by  the  king  to  Bermudes; 
but  an  ardent  desire  of  glory  had  seized  all  the  Portu- 
suese,  and  every  one  strove  to  be  in  the  nomination 
for  that  enterprise.  All  that  Don  Stephen  could  do 
was  to  choose  men  of  the  first  rank  for  the  oflicsrs; 
and  these,  of  necessity,  having  many  servants^  whom 
they  carried  vrith  them,  by  this  means  greatly  increa- 
sed the  number  beyond  450.    Don  Christopher  de 
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Gama,  Don  Stephen's  youngest  brother,  a  noblemaA 
of  great  hopes,  was  chosen  to  command  this  small  a^tny 
rfneroes, 

A  very  great  murmuring,  nevertheless,  prevaiiedl 
among  those  that  were  refused,  which  was  scarcely 
kept  in  due  bounds  by  the  presence  and  authority  oE 
the  governor  Don  Stephen  himself.  And  from  this 
honourable  emulation,  and  the  discontent  these  brave 
soldiers  who  were  left  behind  shewed,  the  bay  where 
the  galley  rode  in  the  harbour  of  Masuah,  on  bc^rd  of 
which  this  cocmcil  was  held,  is  called,  to  this  day,  Ba^ 
hia  dos  Agravados,  the  Bay  of  the  Wronged,  or  In- 
jured People,  sometimes  misinterpreted  the  Bay  of  the 
Sick.  * 

The  army  under  Don  Christopher  marched  to  Ar- 
keeko,  where  the  next  day  came  the  governor  Don 
Stephen,  and  the  principal  officers  of  the  fleet,  and 
took  leave  of  their  countrymen ;  and,  after  receiving 
the  blessing  of  Don  John  JSermudes,  Patriarch  of  the 
Sea,  the  governor  and  rest  of  the  Portuguese  embark- 
ed, and  returned  to  India. 

Don  Christopher,  with  the  greatest  intrepidity,  be- 
gan his  march  towards  Dobarwa,  the  easiest  eiitrahce 
into  Abyssinia,  though  still  over  rugged  and  ahnoi^ 
inaccessible  mountains.  The  Bahamagash  had  orders 
to  attend  him,  and  furnish  this  little  army  with  cattle 
both  for  their  provision  and  carriages ;  and  this  he  ac- 
tually performed.  But  the  carriages  of  the  sthall 
train  of  artillery  giving  way  in  this  bad  road,  cmd 
there  being  nobody  at  hand  to  assist  them  with  A^elsh 
ones  in  case  the  old  failed,  Gama  made  certain  carria- 
ges of  wood  after  the  pattern  of  those  they  had  brought 
from  Portugal ;  and,  as  iron  was  a  very  scarce  com- 
modity in  Abyssinia,  he  made  them  split  in  pieces 
some  barrels  or  old  and  useless  firelocks  for  the  wheells 
ivith  which  they  were  to  draw  their  artillery. 
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The  queen,  without  delay,  came  forward  to  join 
Don  Christopher;  who,  hearing  she  was  at  hand, 
went  to  meet  her  a  league  from  the  city,  with  drums 
beating  and  colours  flying,  and  saluted  her  with  a  ge« 
neral  discharge  of  fire-arms,  which  terrified  her  much. 
Her  two  sisters  accompanied  her,  and  a  number  of  at- 
tendants of  both  sexes.  Don  Christopher,  at  the  head 
of  his  soldiers,  paid  his  compliments  with  equal  gal- 
lantry and  respect.  The  queen  was  covered  from 
head  to  foot,  but  lifted  up  her  veil,  so  that  her  face 
could  be  seen  by  him ;  'and  he,  on  the  other  hand, 
appointed  a  hundred  musqueteers  for  her  guard ;  and 
thus  they  returned  to  Dobarwa,  mutually  satisfied  with 
this  their  first  interview. 

Don  Christopher  marched  from  Dobarwa  eight 
days  through  a  very  rugged  country,  endeavouring,  if 
possible,  to  bring 'about  a  junctidn  with  the  king. 
And  it  was  in  this  place,  while  he  was  encamped,  that 
he  received  a  message  from  the  Moorish  general,  full 
of  opprobrious  expressions,  which  was  answered  in 
much  the-same  manner.  Don  Christopher  continued 
his  march  as  much  as  he  could  on  account  of  the  rains; 
and  Gragne,  whose  greatest  desire  was  to  prevent  the 
junction,  followed  him  into  Tigr^,  Neither  army  de- 
sired to  avoid  the  other,  and  they  were  both  march- 
ing to  the  same  point ;  so  that,  on  the  25th  of  March 
1542,  they  came  in  sight  of  each  other  at  Ainal,  a 
small  collage  in  the  country  of  the  Bahamagash. 

The  Moorish  army  consisted  of  1000  horsemen, 
5dOO  foot,  50  Turkish  musqueteers,  and  a  few  pieces 
of  artillery.  Don  Christopher,  besides  his  450  mus- 
queteers, had  about  1 2,000  Abysisinians,  mostly  foot> 
with  a  few  bad  horse,  comthanded  by  the  Bahama- 
gash,  and  Robel,  governor  of  Tigr^.  Don  Christc- 
pher^  whose  principal  view  M^as  a  junction  with  the 
kmg,  though  he  did  not  decline  fighting,  yet,  like  a 
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good  ofEcer,  he  chose  to  do  it,  as  much  as  possible, 
upon  his  own  terms ;  and,  therefore,  as  the  enemy 
exceeded  greatly  in  the  number  of  horse,  he  posted 
himself  so  as  to  make  the  best  of  his  fire«arms  and  ar* 
tillery.  And  well  it  was  that  he  did  so,  for  the  Abys*- 
sinians  shewed  the  utmost  terror  when  the  firing  be- 
gan on  both  sides« 

'  Gragne,  mounted  on  a  bay  horse,  advancing  too 
near  Don  Christopher*s  line,  that  he  might  see  if  in 
any  part  it  was  accessible  to  his  cavaliy ;  and  being 
known  by  his  dress  to  be  an  officer  of  distinction, 
was  shot  at  by  Peter  de  Sa,  a  Portuguese  marksman, 
who  killed  his  horse,  and  wounded  th^  rider  in  the 
leg.  This  occasioned  a  great  confusion,  and  would 
probably  have  ended  in  a  defeat  of  the  Moors, 
had  not  the  Portuguese  general  also  been  wounded 
immediately  after  by  a  shot.  DBon  Christopher,  to 
shew  his  confidence  of  victory,  ordered  his  men  forth- 
with to  pitch  their  tents,  upon  which  the  Moors  retir<- 
ed  with  Gragne  (whom  they  had  mounted  on  ano' 
ther  horse),  without  bemg  pursued,  the  Abyssinians 
having  contented  themselves  with  being  spectators  of 
the  battle*   — 

Don  Christopher,  with  his  army  and  the  empress, 
now  entered  into  winter  quarters  at  Aflalo ;  nor  did 
Gragn^  depart  to  any  distance  from  him,  but  took  up 
his  quarters  at  Zabul,  always  in  hopes  to  fight  the  Por- 
tuguese before  it  was  possible  for  them  to  effect  a  junc- 
tion with  the  king.  The  winter  passed  in  a  mutual  inter- 
course of  correspondence  and  confidence  between  the 
king  and  Don  Christopher,  and  in  determining  upon 
the  best  scheme  to  pursue  the  war  with  success.  Don' 
Christopher  and  the  queen  were  both  of  opinion,  that; 
conisidering  the  small  number  of  Portuguese  iirst  land- 
ed, and  their  diminution  by  fighting,  and  a  strange  cli- 
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mate,  it  was  risking  every  thing  to  defer  a  junction 
till  the  winter  was  oven 

The  Moorish  general  was  perfectly  of  the  same  opi* 
nion ;  therefore,  as  soon  as  the  king  began  his  march 
from  Dembea,   Gragne  advanced  to  Don  Christo- 
pher's camp»  and  placed  himself  between,  the  Portu- 
guese army .  and  that  of  the  king,  drawing  up  his 
troops  beiore  the  camp,  and  defying  the  Portuguese 
to  march  out,  and  fight,  in  the  most  opprobrious  lan- 
guage.    Don  Christopher,  in  a  long  catalogue  of  vir- 
tues, which  he  possessed  to  a  very  eminent  degree, 
had  not  the  smallest  claim  to  that  of  patience,  so  very 
necessary  to  those  that  command  armies.     He  was 
brave  to  a  fault;  rash  and  vehement ;  jealous  of  what 
he  thought  military  honour ;  and  obstinate  in  his  re- 
solutions, which    he  formed  in  consequence.     The 
defiance  of  this  barbarian,  at  which  an  old  general 
would  have  laughed,  made  him  utterly  forget  the  rea- 
sons he  himself  frequently  alleged,  and  the  arguments 
used  by  the  queen,  which  the  king's  approach  daily 
strengthened,  that  it  was  risking  every  thing  to  come 
to  a  battle  till  the  two  armies  had  joined.    He  had, 
however,  from  no  other  motive  but  Gragn^'s  inso- 
lence, formed  his  resolution  to  fight,  without  waiting 
a  junction;  and  accordingly,  the   30th  of  August, 
early  in  th^  morning,  having  chosen  his  ground  to 
the  best  advantage,  he  offered  battle  to  the  Moorish 
army. 

Gragne,  by  presents  sent  to  the  basha  of  Zibid, 
had  doubled  his  number  of  horse,  which  now  con- 
asted  of  2000.  He  had  got  likewise  100  Turkidi 
musqueteers,  an  infinite  number  of  foot,  and  a  train 
of  artillery  more  numerous  and  complete  than  ever 
had  been  seen  before  in  Abyssinia.  The  queen, 
frightened  at  the  preparation  for  the  battle,  fled, 
ta£ng  with  her  the  Portuguese  patriarch,  who  seemed 
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to  have  as  little  inclination  as  she  had  to  see  t^e  issue 
of  the  day.  But  Don  Christopher,  who  knew  well 
the  bad  effects  this  example  would  haye«  both  on  Abys- 
sinians  and  Portuguese^  sent  twenty  horse,  and 
brought  them  both  back ;  telling  the  patriarch  it  was 
a  breach  of  duty  he  would  not  suffer,  for  him  to 
withdraw  until  he  had  confessed  him,  and  given 
the  army  absolution  before  the  action  with  the  In- 
fidels. 

The  battle  was  fought  on  the  SOth  of  August  with 
great  fury  and  obstinacy  on  both  sides.  The  Portu- 
guese  had  strewed,  early  in  the  morning,  all  the  front 
of  theur  line  with  gun-powder,  to  which,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Turks,  they  set  fire  by  trains,  which 
burnt  and  disabled  a  great  many  of  them  j  and  things 
bore  a  prosperous  appearance,  till  the  Moorish  general 
ordered  some  artillery  to  be  pointed  against  the  Abys- 
smians,  who,  upon  hearing  the  first  explosion,  and 
seeing  the  effect  of  some  balls  that  had  lighted  among 
them,  fled,  and  left  the  Portuguese  to  the  number 
only  of  400,  who  were  immediately  surrounded  by 
the  Moorish  army.  Nor  did  Gragne  pursue  the  fu- 
gitives, his  affair  being  with  the  Portuguese,  the  small- 
ness  of  whose  number  promised  they  would  fall  an 
easy  and  certain  sacrifice.  He  therefore  attacked 
their  camp  upon  every  side  with  very  little  success, 
having  lost  most  of  his  best  officers,  till,  unfortunate- 
ly, Don  Christopher,  fighting  and  exposing  himself 
everywhere,  was  singled  out  by  a  Turkish  soldier, 
and  shot  through  the  aim.  Upon  this  all  his  men 
turned  their  thoughts  from  their  own  preservation  to 
that  of  their  genial,  who  obstinately  refused  to  fiy, 
till  he  was  by  force  put  upon  a  litter,  and  sent  off,  to- 
gether with  the  patriarch  and  queen. 

Night  now  coming  on,  Don  Christopher  had  got 
into  a  wood  in  which  [here  vas  a  <ave.    Thel'e  he  or- 
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dered  himself  to  be  set  down  to  have  his  wounds  dr^-^ 
sed  ;  which  being  done,  he  was  urged  by  the  queen 
and  patriarch  to  continue  his  flight.  But  he  had 
formed  his  resolution,  and,  without  deigning  to  give 
his  reascms,  he  obstinately  refused  to  retreat  a  step 
fsirther.  In  vain  the  queen,  and  those  that  knew  th^ 
country,  told  him  he  was  just  in  the  track  of  the  Mooif- 
ish  horsemen^  who  would  not  fail  soon  to  surround 
him.  He  repeated  his  resolution  of  staying  there  with 
such  a  degree  of  firmness,  that  the  queen  and  patri- 
arch, who  bad  no  great  desire  for  martyrdom,  left  him 
to  his  fate,  which  presently  overtook  him. 

In  one  of  Don  Christopher's  expeditions  to  the  moun- 
tains, he  had  taken  a  very  beautiful  woman,  wife  to  a 
Turkish  officer  whom  he  had  slain.  This  lady  had 
made  a  shew  of  conversion  to  Christianity ;  lived  with 
him  afterwards,  and  was  treated  by  him  with  the  ut* 
most  tenderness.  It  was  said,  that^  after  he  was 
woimded  and  began  to  fly,  this  woman  had  given  him 
hb  route,  and  promised  to  overtake  him  with  friends 
that  would  carry  him  to  a  place  of  safety.  Accord- 
ingly, some  servants  left  by  the  queen,  hidden  among 
the  rocks,  to  watch  what  might  befal  him,  and  assi^ 
him  if  possible,  saw  a  woman,  in  the  dawn  of  the 
morning,  come  to  the  cave,  and  return  into  the  wood 
immediately,  whence  there  rushed  out  a  body  of 
Moorish  horse,  who  went  straight  to  the  cave,  and 
found  Don  Christopher  lying  upon  the  ground  sor^ 
wounded.  Upon  the  first  question  that  was  asked 
him,  he  declared  his  name,  which  so  overjoyed  the 
Moors,  that  they  gave  over  further  pursuit,  and  re^i 
turned  with  the  prisoner  they  had  taken.  Don  Chris- 
topher was  brought  into  the  presence  of  the  Moori^ 
genera!,  Gragnd,  who  loaded  him  with  reproaches ; 
to  which  he  replied  with  such  a  share  of  iovecdves, 
that  the  Moor,  in  the  violence  of  his  passion,  drew 
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his  sword,  and  cut  off  bis  bead  with  his  own  band. 
His  head  was  sent  to  Constantinople,  and  parts  of  his 
body  to  Zibid  and  other  quarters  of  Arabia. 

llie  Portuguese  camp  was  now  taken,  and  all  the 
wouuded  in  it  were  put  to  death.  The  women,  from 
their  fear,  having  retired  all  into  Don  Christopher's 
tent,  the  Turks  began  to  indulge  themselves  in  their 
usual  excesses  towards  their  captives,  when  a  noble 
Abys^nian  woman,  who  had  been  married  to  a  Por- 
tuguese, seeing  the  shocking  treatment  that  was  await- 
ing them,  set  fire  to  several  bsg^rels  of  gun-powder 
that  were  in  the  tent,  and  at  once  destroyed  her- 
self, her  companions,  and  those  that  were  about  to 
abuse  them. 

The  queen  and  patriarch,  after  travelling  through 
most  difficult  ways,  and  being  hospitably  entertain- 
ed wherever  they  passed,  at  last  took  up  their  re- 
sidence in  the  Jews'  mountain,  a  place  inaccessible  in 
point  of  strength,  having  but  one  entrance,  and  that 
very  difficult,  being  also  defended  by  a  multitude  of  in- 
habitants who  dwell  on  a  large  plain  on  the  top  of  that 
mountain,  where  there  is  plenty  of  space  to  plough  and 
sow,  and  a  large  stream  of  water  that  runs  through 
the  whole  of  ic  Here  they  staid  two  months,  as  well 
.to  repose  themselves,  as  to  give  the  king  time  to  relieve 
them.  After  hearing  that  he  was  in  motion,  they  left 
the  mountain  of  the  Jews,  and  met  him  on  his  march 
towards  them. 

Claudius  shewed  great  signs  of  sorrow  for  the 
doath  of  Don  Christopher,  and  mourned  three  days. 
lie  then  sent  SOOO  ounces  of  gold  to  be  divided 
among  the  Portuguese,  who,  in  the  place  of  Don 
Christopher,  had  elected  Alphonso  Caldeyra  for 
their  captain.  These  idl  flocked  about  the  king,  de* 
manding  that  he  would  lead  them  to  battle,  that 
they  might  revenge  the  death  of  Don  Chnst<^er. 
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Soon  after  ivhich^  Alphonso  Caldeyra,  exercising  a 
horse  in  the  field,  was  thrown  oflF,  and  died  of  the 
fall.  In  his  place  was  elected  Arius  Dias,  a  Por- 
tuguese, born  at  Coimbra,  whose  mother  was  a 
black ;  he  was  very  much  favoured  by  the  king,  who 
now  began  to  cultivate  particular  parties  among  the 
Portuguese,  in  order  to  divide  them,  and  weaken 
their  attachment  for  their  patriarch,  religion,  and 
country. 

The  king  marched  from  Samen  to  Shawada,  where 
the  Moorish  army  came  in  full  force  to  meet  him. 
They  were  not,  however,  those  formidable  troops 
that  had  defeated  and  taken  Don  Christopher ;  For 
the  Turkish  soldiers,  who  were  the  strength  of  the 
army,  expecting  to  have  shared  a  great  sum  each  for 
Don  Christopher's  ransom,  thought  themselves  ex- 
ceedingly injured  by  the  manner  in  which  he  was  put 
to  death  ;  and  they  had  all  accordingly  returned  intp 
Arabia,  leaving  Gragne  to  fight  his  own  battles  for 
his  own  profit.  Nor  wa^  Claudius  ignorant  of  this ; 
but  having  collected  all  his  army,  he  gave  the  Moors 
battle  on  the  15th  of  November,  in  a  plain  called 
Woggora,  on  the  top  of  Lamalmon,  in  which  the 
Nioors,  notwithstanding  their  recent  victory,  were  not 
long  in  yielding  to  the  superiority  of  the  king's 
troops. 

The  loss  of  the  day  was  not  inconsiderable.  Ma- 
homet, Osman,  and  Talil,  three  Moorish  leaders,  fa- 
mous for  their  successes  against  David,  the  king's  fa- 
ther, were  this  day  slain  in  the  field. 

Claudius  now  descended  into  the  low  counjtry  6f 
Dersegue,  a  very  plentiful  province,  to  which  the 
Moors  always  retreated  to  stren^hen  themselves  after 
any  misfortune.  This  the  king  utterly  destroyed ; 
while  Gragne  did  the  same  with  those  countries  in 
Dembea  that  had  been  recovered  by  the  Abyssinians^ 
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Claudius  then  returaed  to  Shawada,  and  Grame  to 
Dersegue.  After  that  the  king  marched  to  Waina* 
dega ;  and  Gragne,  leaving  Dersegu^  advanced  so 
near  the  king's  anny,  that  the  outposts  were  nearly 
in  sight  of  each  other.  In  such  a  position  of  two 
such  armies,  a  battle  became  inevitable. 

Accordingly,  on  the  lOth  of  February  1543,  in  the 
mornings  the  king,  whose  quarters  were  at  Isaac's 
Bet,  having  well  refreshed  his  army,  marched  out  of 
his  camp,  and  offered  the  enemy  battle.  The  Portu- 
guese, ever  mindful  of  Don  Christopher,  fought  with 
a  bravery  like  to  desperation ;  and  the  presence  of 
the  king  keeping  the  Abyssinians  in  their  duty,  the 
van  of  Gragne's  army  was  pushed  back  upon  the 
centre^  and  much  comusion  was  like  to  follow,  till 
Gragne  advanced  alone  before  them,  waving  and 
beckoning  with  his  hands  to  his  men  that  they  should 
follow }  and  he  was  already  come  so  near  the  line  of 
the  Portuguese,  as  to  be  easily  known  and  distinguish* 
ed  by  them. 

Peter  Lyon,  a  man  of  low  stature,  but  very  active 
and  valiant,  who  had  been  valet-de-chambre  to  Don 
Christopher,  having  crept  unseen  along  the  course  of 
a  river  a  considerable  space  nearer,  to  make  his  aim 
more  certain,  shot  Gragne  with  bis  musket,  so  that 
the  ball  went  through  his  body  in  the  moment  that 
both  armies  joined.  Gragne,  finding  that  his  wound 
i|vas  mortal,  rode  aside  fixmi  the  pressure  of  the  trocf^s 
towards  a  small  thicket,  and  was  closely  followed  by 
Peter  Lyon,  who  saw  him  fall  dead  from  his  horse* 
Pesirous  still  to  do  further  service  in  the  battlei  this 
soldier  would  not  encumber  himself  with  his  beadf 
but,  cutting  off"  one  of  the  ears,  he  put  it  in  his  pock* 
et,  and  returned  to  the  action.  The  Moorish  army  no 
sooner  missed  the  presence  of  their  general^  than  coiO* 
eluding  all  lost,  uiey  fell  into  confia^%  and  were 
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pursued  by  the  Portuguese  and  Abyssinians  ivith  a 
great  slaughter,  till  the  evening. 

The  next  morning,  in  surveying  the  dead,  the  body 
of  Gragne  was  found  by  an  Abyssinian  officer,  who 
cut  off  his  head^  and  brought  it  to  the  king,  who  re- 
ceived him  with  great  honour  and  promise  of  reward. 
Peter  Lyon  stood  a  silent  spectator  of  the  impudence 
of  his  compedtor ;  but  Alius  Dias,  who  knew  the 
fact,  desired  the  king's  attendon ;  saying,  at  the  same 
time,  '^  That  he  believed  his  majesty  knew  Gragne 
sufficiently  well  to  suppose  that  he  would  not  suffer 
any  man  to  cut  off  his  ear,  without  having  it  in  his 
power  to  sever  his  head  also ;  and,  consequently,  that 
the  ear  must  be  in  possession  of  a  better  man  than 
he  that  had  brought  his  head  to  the  camp/'  Upon 
this,  Peter  Lyon  pulled  the  ear  out  of  his  pocket,  and 
laid  it  at  the  king's  feet,  amidst  the  acclamations  of 
all  present,  for  his  bravery  in  revenging  his  old  ma^ 
ter's  death,  and  his  modesty  in  being  content  with  ha-* 
ving  done  so,  without  pretending  to  any  other  re* 
ward. 

In  this  battle,  a  son  of  Gragne  was  taken  prisoner, 
with  many  other  considerable  officers  \  and  Del  Wum- 
barea^  wife  of  Gragne,  with  Nur,  son  of  Mudgid,  and 
a  few  troops,  were  obliged  to  throw  themselves^  for 
safety,  among  the  wilds  and  woods  of  Atbara,  thereby 
escaping  with  great  difficulty.   . 

1  he  king  had  now  ample  revenge  on  all  the  Moor- 
ish leaders  who  had  reduced  his  father  to  such  extre* 
mities,  excepting  Joram,  who  had  driven  the  king 
from  his  hiding-place  on  Mount  Tsalem,  and  forced 
him  to  cross  the  Tacazze  on  foot,  with  equal  danger 
of  being  drowned  or  taken.  This  leader  had,  much 
2^;ainsL  his  will,  been  detained  from  the  last  battle  i 
but,  hoping  to  be  still  in  time,  was  advancing  by  for- 
ced marches.    The  king,  informed  of  his  route,  de- 
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tached  a  party  of  hb  army  to  meet  him  before  the 
news  of  the  battle  could  reach  him.  They  having 
placed  themselves  in  ambush,  he  fell  into  it  with  his 
army,  and  was  cut  to  pieces,  which  closed  the  account 
of  Claudius  with  his  nither's  enemies. 

During  the  late  war  with  Gragne,  the  provinces  of 
Tigrc  and  Sir^  had  been  the  prmcipal  seat  of  the  war. 
They  were  immediately  in  the  way  between  Dembea^ 
Masuah,  and  the  other  Moorish  posts  upon  the  Red 
Sea :  the  enemy  had  crossed  them  in  all  directions ; 
and  a  propol-tionable  devastation  had  been  the  conse- 
quence. Gragn6  had  burnt  Axiinl,  and  destroyed  all 
Ae  churches  and  convents  in  Tigre.  The  king,  now 
delivered  from  this  enemy,  had  appKed  seriously  to 
repair  the  ravages  which  had  been  made  in  the  coun- 
try.  For  this  purpose  he  marched  with  a  small  army 
towards  Axum,  intending  afterwards  an  expedition 
against  the  Galla. 

In  the  1 3th  year  of  the  reign  of  Claudius,  while  he 
was  at  Sirfe,  there  happened  a  very  remarkable  eclipse 
of  the  sun,  which  threw  both  court  and  army  into 
great  consternation.  The  prophets  and  diviners,  ig- 
norant monks  df  the  desert,  did  not  let  slip  so  favour- 
able an  opportunity  of  increasing  their  consequence, 
by  augmenting  this  panic,  and  declaring  this  eeiipse 
to  portend  nothing  less  than  the  renewal  of  the  Moor- 
ish war.  The  year,  however,  passed  in  tranquillity 
and  peace.  T^o  old  women,  relations  of  the'  king, 
are  said  to  have  died ;  and  it  was  in  this  great  cala- 
mity that  these  diviners  were  to  look  for  the  comple- 
tion of  their  prophecies.  It  is  from  this,  however, 
that  I  have  taken  an  opportunity  to  compare  and  rec- 
tify the  dates  of  the  prmcipal  transactions  in  the  Abys- 
^an  history.  Sir^,  where  the  king  then  resided, 
was  a  point  very  favourable  for  this  application ;  for, 
|p  mj  journey  from  Masuah  to  Gondar,  I  had  setded 
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the  latitude  and  longitude  of  that  town  by  many  ob- 
servations. 

On  the  22d  of  January  1 770,  at  night,  by  a  me- 
dium  of  different  passages  of  stars  over  the  meridian, 
and  by  an  observation  of  the  sun  the  noon  of  the  fol- 
lowing day,  I  found  the  latitude  to  be  14*  4'  35" 
north ;  and  the  evening  of  the  23d,  I  observed  an 
emersion  of  the  first  satellite  of  Jupiter,  and  by  this  I 
concluded  the  longitude  of  Sir6  to  be  38°  Qt  16"  east 
of  the  meridian  of  Greenwich. 

The  1 3th  year  of  the  reign  of  Claudius  fells  to  be 
in  the  1 553  ;  and  I  find  that  there  was  a  remarkable 
eclipse  of  the  sun  that  did  happen  that  same  year  on 
the  24th  of  January  N.  S.,  which  answers  to  the  1 8th 
of  the  Ethiopic  month  Ten  The  circumstances  of 
this  eclipse  were  as  follows : 


11.   M.    S. 

Beginning 

7  21  0  A.M. 

Middle    . 

•          8  40  0 

End        -        - 

10     1  O 

The  quantity  of  the  sun's  disk  obscured  was  10  di- 
gits ;  so  that  this  was  so  near  to  a  total  eclipse,  it  must 
have  made  an  impression  on  the  spectatorswninds,  that 
sufficiently  accounts  for  the  alarm  and  apprehensions 
it  occasioned. 

In  the  month  of  January,  nothing  can  be  more 
beautiful  than  the  sky  in  Sir^ ;  not  a  cloud  appears ; 
the  sky  is  all  of  pale  azure,  the  colour  lighter  than  an 
European  sky,  and  of  inexpresdble  beauty.  The 
manner  of  applying  this  eclipse  I  shall  mention  here* 
after. 

Eclipses  of  the  moon  do  not  seem  to  be  attended  to 
in  Abyssinia.  The  people  are  very  little  out  in  the 
night,  insomuch  that  I  do  not  find  one  of  these  re- 
corded throughout  their  history.    The  circumstances 
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of  the  season  ma^e  even  those  of  the  sun  seld^m^ 
visible  than  in  other  climates ;  for  in  the  rainy  season^ 
from  April  to  September,  the  heavens  are  constantly 
overcast  with  clouds,  so  that  it  is  mere  accident  if  they 
can  catch  the  moment  it  happens.  But  in  the  month 
of  Ter,  that  is  December  and  January,  the  sky  is  per-^ 
fectly  serene  and  clear,  and  at  this  time  our  eclipse 
above  mentioned  happened. 

The  king  now  took  into  his  consideration  the  state 
of  the  church.  He  had  sent  for  an  Abuna  from  Cai^ 
ro  to  succeed  Abuna  Marcus,  and  he  was  now  in  his 
way  to  Abyssinia ;  while  Bermudes,  not  able  to  bear 
this  slight,  on  the  other  hand,  publicly  declared  to  the 
king,  that,  having  been  ambassador  from  his  father, 
and  made  his  submission  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  for 
himself  and  for  his  kingdom,  he  now  expected  that 
Claudius  would  make  good  his  father's  engagements, 
embrace  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  himself,  and, 
without  delay,  proclaim  it  as  the  etsablished  religion 
in  Abyssinia.  This  the  king  positively  refused  to  do ; 
and  a  conversation  ensued,  which  is  repeated  By  Ber« 
mudes  himself,  and  suiEciefitly  shews  the  moderation 
of  the  young  king,  and  the  fiery  brutal  zeal  of  that 
ignorant,  bigotted,  ill-mannered  priest.  Hitherto  the 
Abyssinians  heard  the  Portuguese  mass  with  reverence 
and  attention ;  and  the  Portuguese  frequented  the  A- 
byssinian  churches  with  complacency.  They  inter- 
married with  each  other,  and  the  children  seem  to 
have  been  christened  indifferently  by  the  priests  of  ei- 
ther church.  And  this  might  have  long  continued, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  impatience  of  Bermudes. 

The  king,  seeing  the  danger  of  connecting  himsi^ 
with  such  a  man,  kept  up  every  appearance  of  attach- 
ment to  the  Aleicandrian  chiurch.    Tet,  says  the  A« 

byssinian  historian*  who  wrkes  bis  life,  it  was  well 

^^~^—  I .     -  — —  -  • — 

*  MS.  Chron.  and  Aniials,  Vol.  11. 
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knowsi  that  CUudius,  in  his  heart,  was  a  private,  but 
perfect  convert,  to  the  Romish  iaith,  and  kept  only 
from  embracing  it  by  his  hatred  to  Bermudes,  the' 
constant  persuasion  of  the  empress  Sabel  Wenghel, 
and  the  recollection  of  the  misfortunes  of  his  father. 
Upon  being  reqiitred  publicly  to  submit  himself  to 
the  See  of  Rome,  he  declared  that  he  had  made  no 
such  promise  ^  that  he  considered  Bermudes  as  no 
patriarch,  or,  at  best,  only  patriarch  of  the  Franks  ( 
and  that  the  Abuna  of  Abyssinia  was  the  chief  prie$t 
acknowledged  by  him.  Beraiudes  told  him,  that  he 
was  accursed  and  excommumcated.  Claudius  an* 
swered,  that  he,  Bermudes,  was  a  Nestorian  bereticf,^ 
and  worshipped  four  gods.  Bermudes  answered 
plainly,  that  he  lied  }  that  he  would  take  every  For- 
tuguese  from  him,  and  return  to  India,  whence  h^e 
came.  The  king's  answer  was,  that  he  wished  he 
would  return  to  India;  but,  as  for  the  Portuguese^ 
neither  they,  nor  any  other  person,  should  leave  his 
kingdom  without  his  permission.  Accordingly,  hav* 
lag  perfectly  gained  Arius  Dias,  he  gave  him  the 
name  of  Marcus,  with  the  command  of  the  Portu- 
guese, and  s&at  him  a  standard  with  his  own  arms, 
to  use  instead  of  the  king  of  Portugal's.  But  the 
Abyssinian  page  being  met,  on  his  return,  with  the 
Portuguese  standard  in  his  hand,  by  James  Brito,  he 
wrested  it  frx>m  him,  felling  him  to  the  ground  with 
a  blow  of  his  $word  on  the  head. 

From  expostulations  with  the  king,  the  matter  c^ 
reHipbn  turned  into  disputes  among  the  priests,  at 
which  the  king  always  assisted  in  person.  If  we  sup* 
pose  they  were  no  better  sustained  on  the  part  of  the 
Abyssinians  than  they  were  by  the  patriarch  Bermu* 
dm%  who  we  know  was  no  great  divine,  we  cannot, 
expect  much  that  was  edifying  from  the  arguments 
that  either  of  them  used.     The  Portuguese  priests 
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say  ^9  that  the  king,  struck  vnth  the  ignorance  of  hk 
own  clergy,  frequently  took  the  discussion  upon  him* 
self,  which  he  managed  with  such  force  of  reasoning, 
as  often  put  the  patriarch  to  a  stand.  From  verbal 
disputes,  which  terminated  in  npthing,  Bermudas 
was  resolved  to  appeal  to  arguments9fo  writing ;  and, 
with  the  help  of  those  that  were  with  him  of  the 
same  feith,  a  fair  state  of  the  differences  in  question 
was  made  in  a  small  book,  and  presented  to  the 
king,  who  read  it  with  so  much  pleasure,  that  h€ 
kept  it  constantly  by  him.  This  gave  very  great 
offence  to  the  Abyssinian  clergy;  and  the  Abuna 
being  now  arrived,  the  king  desired  of  him  liberty 
to  read  that  book,  which  he  refusing,  put  the  young 
king  into  so  violent  a  passion,  that  he  called  the 
Abuna,  Mahometan  and  Infidel  to  his  face. 

Things  growing  worse  and  worse  between  the  Por- 
tuguese and  Abyssinians,  by  the  incendiary  spirit  of 
the  brutish  Bermudes,  from  reproaches  they  came  to 
blows ;  and  this  proceeded  so  far,  that  the  Portu- 
guese one  night  assaulted  the  king's  tent,  where  they 
^lew  some,  and  grievously  wounded  others.  Upon 
this^  the  king,  desirous  to  estrange  him  a  little  from 
the  Portuguese,  sent  Bermudes  to  the  country  of  the 
Gafats,  where  he  gave  him  large  aippointments,  in 
hopes  that  the  natural  turbulence  of  his  temper  would 
involve  him  in  some  difHculties.  And  there  he  staid 
seven  months,  oppressing  the  poor  ignorant  people, 
and  frightening  them  with  the  noise  of  his  fire-arms* 
During  this  period,  the  king  went  on  an  expedition 
against  the  Galla ;  Bermudes  then  returned  to  court, 
where  he  found  that  Arius  Dias  was  dead,  and  a  great 
many  of  the  Portuguese  very  well  attached  to  .the 
king.    But  he  began  his  old  work  of  dissention,  in* 
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♦  Tellez,  lib.  2.  cap.  27. 
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somuch  that  the  king  determined  to  banish  him  to  a 
mountain  for  life. 

Caspar  de  Susa  now  commanded  the  Portuguese, 
instead  of  Arius  Dias,  a  man  equally  beloved  by  his 
own  nation  and  the  king.  By  his  persuasions,  and 
that  of  Kasmati  Robel,  the  banishment  to  the  moirn* 
tain  was  laid  aside ;  but  Bermudes  was  privately  per- 
suaded to  embark  for  India  while  it  was  yet  time ;  and 
accordingly  he  repaired  to  Dobarwa,  where  he  re* 
mained  two  years,  as  it  should  seem,  perfectly  quiet, 
neglected,  and  forlor^ ;  saying  daily  mass  to  ten  Por- 
tuguese, who  had  settled  in  that  town  after  the  de* 
feat  of  Don  Christopher.  He  then  went  to  Masuah, 
and,  the  monsoon  being  favourable,  he  embarked  on 
board  a  Portuguse  vessel,  carrying  with  him  the  ten 
Portuguese  that  were  settled  at  Dobarwa,  who  ^all 
arrived  safely  at  Goa. 

St  Ignatius,  founder  of  the  order  of  Jesuits,  was 
then  at  Rome  in  the  d^wn  of  his  holiness.  The  con- 
version of  Abyssinia  seemed  of  so  much  consequence  to 
him,  that  he  resolved  himself  to  go  and  be  the  apostle 
of  the  kingdom.  But  the  pope,  who  had  conceived  other 
hopes  of  him  and  his  order,  more  important,  and 
nearer  at  hand,  absolutely  refused  this  otter.  One  of 
his  society,  Nugnez  Baretto,  was,  however,  fixed 
upon  for  patriarch,  without  any  notice  bang  taken  of 
Don  John  Bermudes.  By  him  Ignatius  sent  a  letter 
addressed  to  Claudius,  which  is  to  be  foimd  in  the 
collections*.  It  does  not,  I  think,  give  us  any  idea 
of  the  ingenuity  or  invention  of  that  great  saint.  ,  It 
seems  mostly  to  beg  the  quesdon,  and  to  contain  little 
else  than  texts  of  scripture  for  his  future  missionaries 
to  preach  and  write  on,  relative  to  the  difference  of 
tenets  of  the  two  churches. 

*  Dated  at  Home  l6th  leb.  1555.  See  lellez,  lib.  2.  cap.  22. 
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"With  this  letter,  and  a  number  of  priests,  Baretto 
came  to  Goa.  .  But  news  being  arrived  there  of  King 
Claudius's  steady  aversion  to  the  Catholic  church,  it 
was  then  thought  better,  rather  than  risk  the  patriar. 
chal  dignity,  to  send  Andrew  Oviedo,  bishop  of  Hie- 
rapofis,  and  Melchior  Cameyro,  bishop  of  Nice,  with 
several  other  priests,  as  ambassadors  from  the  gover- 
nor of  India  to  Claudius,  with  proper  credentials. 
They  arrived  safely  at  Masuah  in  1 558,  five  days  be- 
fore the  Tuiidsh  basha  came  with  his  fleet  and  army, 
and  took  possession  of  Masuah  and  Arkeeko,  though 
these  places  had  been  occupied  by  the  Turks  two 
years  before. 

When  the  arrival  of  these  Portuguese  was  intimated 
to  Claudius,  he  was  arceedingly  glad,  as  he  consider- 
ed them  as  an  accession  of  strength.  But  when,  on 
opening  the  letter,  he  saw  they  were  priests,  he  vras 
very  much  troubled,  and  said,  that  he  wondered  the 
king  of  Portugal  should  meddle  so  much  with  his 
affairs ;  that  he  and  his  predecessors  knew  no  obedi- 
ence due  but  to  the  chair  of  St  Mark,  or  acknow- 
ledged any  other  patriarch  bnt  that  of  Alexandria ; 
nevertheless,  continued  he,  with  his  usual  goodness 
aiid  moderation,  since  they  are  come  so  far,  out  of  an 
honest  concern  for  me,  I  shall  not  fail  to  send  proper 
persons  to  receive  and  conduct  them.  This  he  did ; 
and  the  two  bishops  and  their  companions  were  im* 
mediately  brought  to  court.  It  was  at  this  time  that 
the  dispute  about  the  two  natures  began,  in  which 
the  king  took  so  considerable  a  part.  He  was  stre- 
nuous, eloquent,  and  vehement  in  the  discussion; 
when  that  was  ended,  he  still  preserved  his  usual  mo- 
deration and  kindness  for  the  Portuguese  priests. 

Nugnez  died  in  India,  and  Oviedo  succeeded  him, 
as  patriarch  to  Abyssinia,  it  having  been  so  appointed 
by  the  pope,  from  the  beginning  of  their  mission* 
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Claudius  had  no  children ;  a  treaty  was  therefore 
set  on  foot,  at  the  instance  of  the  empress  Sabel 
Wenghel,  for  ransoming  the  prince  Menas,  who  had 
been  taken  prisoner  in  his '  father  David's  time,  and 
ever  since  kept  in  confinement  among  the  Moors^ 
upon  a  high  mountain  in  Adel.  The  same  had  hap- 
pened to  a  son  of  Gragn^  likewise,  made  prisoner  at 
the  battle  of  Wainadega,  when  his  father  was  slain  by 
Claudius.  The  Moors  settled  in  Abyssinia,  as  well 
as  all  the  Abyssinian  rebels  who  had  forsaken  their 
allegiance  or  religion  during  the  war,  were  to  a  man 
violently  against  setting  Menas  at  liberty,  for  he  was 
the  only  brother  Claudius  had,  and  a  disputed  succes- 
don  was  otherwise  probable,  which  was  what  the 
Moors  longed  for.  Besides  this,  Menas  was  exceed- 
ingly brave,  of  a  severe  and  cruel  temper,  a  mortal 
enemy  to  the  Mahometans,  and  at  this  time  in  the 
flower  of  his  age,  and  perfectly  fit  to  govern.  It  was 
not,  then,  by  any  means,  an  eligible  measure  for 
those  who  were  naturally  the  objects  of  his  hatred, 
to  provide  such  an  assistant  and  successor  to  Clau- 
dius. 

Del  Wumbarea  thought,  that,  having  lost  her  hus- 
band, to  be  deprived  of  her  son  likewise  was  more 
than  fell  to  her  share  in  the  common  cause.  She, 
too,  hkd  therefore  applied  to  the  basha  of  Masuah, 
who  looked  no  farther  than  to  a  ransom,  and  cared 
very  little  what  prince  reigned  in  Abyssinia.  He, 
therefore,  undertook  the  management  of  the  matter, 
and  declared  that  he  would  send  Menas  to  the  grand 
«gnior,  as  soon  as  an  answer  should  come  from  Con- 
stantinople, while  Claudius  protested,  that  he  would 
give  up  Gragne's  son  to  the  Portuguese,  if  the  ran- 
som for  his  brother  was  not  immediately  agreed  on. 
This  resolution,  on  both  sides,  quickly  removed  all 
•bjections.    Four  thousand  ounces  of  gold  were  paid 
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to  the  Moors  and  the  basha ;  Meaas  was  released  and 
sent  home  to  Cbudius,  who  thereupon,  in  his  tur% 
set  Ali  Gerad,  son  of  Gragne  by  Dd  Wumbarea, 
at  liberty,  and  with  him  Waraba  Guta,  brother  to  the 
king  of  Adel ;  and  this  finished  the  transaction. 

I  must  here  observe,  that  what  Bermudes  *  says, 
.  that  Dei  Wumbarea  was  taken  prisoner,  and  given  in 
marriage  to  Arius  Dias,  was  but  a  fable,  as  appears 
both  from  the  beginning  and  sequel  of  the  narrative* 
.  Del  Wumbarea  having  thus  obtained  her  son,  took  a 
very  early  opportunity  of  shewing  she  had  not  yet 
forgot  the  ^ther.  Nur,  governor  of  Zeyla,  son  of 
Mudgid,  who  had  slain  the  princes  imprisoned  uponi 
the  mountain  of  Geshen,  was  deeply  in  love  with  this 
lady^  and  had  deserved  well  of  her,  for  he  had  as<* 
sisted  her  in  making  her  escape  into  Atbara,  that  day 
her  husband  was  slain.  But  this  heroine  had  con* 
stantly  refused  to  listen  to  any  proposals ;  nay,  had 
vowed  she  never  would  give  her  hand  in  marriage  to 
any  man,  till  he  should  first  bring  her  the  head  of 
Claudius,  who  had  slain  her  husband.  Nur  willingly 
accepted  the  condition,  which  gave  him  few  rivals, 
but  rather  seemed  to  be  reserved  for  him,  and  out  of 
the  power  of  every  one  else. 

Claudius,  before  this,  had  marched  towards  Add, 
when  he  received  a  message  from  Nur,  that,  fhough 
Gragn^  was  dead,  there  still  remained  a  governor  of 
Zeyla,  whose  family  was  chosen  as  a  particular  instru- 
yien  for  shedding  the  blood  of  the  Abyssinian  pri|i- 
ces ;  and  desired  him,  therefore,  to  be  prepared,  for 
he  was  speedily  to  set  out  to  come  to  him.  Claudius 
had  been  employed  in  various  journies  through  differ- 


*  See  JBeriQudes's  account  of  these  times,  pcioted  at  Lisbon  by 
Francis  Correa,  A.  D.  1565. 
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eat  paffts  df  Us  Idngdom,  re^zixm^  the  cbm^hes 
wbich  Gra(gn4  and  the  other  M^Q^s  had  bunatt ;  and 
he  vnB  ibm  rebwidiBg  that  of  Debca  Werk  (the 
fiKNuitaiii  of  gold),  when  this  message  of  Niur  waft 
brought  to  him.  This  prince  was  of  a  teoiper  never 
to  avoid  a  challenge ;  and  if  he  did  not  march  ^igainst 
Nur  immediately,  he  staid  no  longer  dian  to  comr 
ftete  his  army  as  far  as  possible;  Ue  then  began  his 
anarch  for  Add,  very  much,  as  it  is  said^  against  the 
advice  of  his  friends. 

That  such  advice  should  be  giv^i,  at  this  particular 
l^e,  appears  strange ;  for  till  now  he  had  been  con- 
stantly victorious^  and  his  kingdom  was  perfectly 
obedient,  which  was  not  the  case,  when  any  one  of  tl^ 
&»iner  battles  had  been  fought.  But  many  prophet 
cies  were  current  in  the  camp,  that  the  ki^g  was  to 
be  unfortunate  this  campaign,  and  was  to  lose  his  life 
in  it.  These  unfortunate  rumours  tended  much  to 
discourage  the  army,  at  the  same  time  that  they  seem- 
ed to  have  a  ccmtrary  effect  on  the  king,  and  to  con- 
firm him  in  his  resolution  to  fight.  The  truth  is,  the 
clergy,  who .  had  seen  the  country  -ddivered  by  him 
from  the  Mah(Mnetans»  in  a  manner  almost  miraci^ 
lous,  and  the  constancy  with  which  he  withstood  the 
Romish  patriarch,  and  frustrated  the  designs  of  his 
&ther  against  the  Alexandrian  church,  and  who  had 
experienced  his  extreme  liberality  in  rebuilding  the 
churches,  had  wrought  his  young  mind  to  such  a  de- 
gree of  enthusiasm,  that  he  was  often  heard  to  say^ 
he  preferred  a  death  in  the  middle  of  an  army  of 
infidel^,  to  the  longest  and  most  prosp«H>U6  life  that 
ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  man.  It  needed  not  a  prophet 
to  have  foretold  the  likely  issue  of  a  battle  in  these 
circumstances,  where  the  king,  careless  of  life,  rathar 
«oi:^ht  death  than  victory ;  where  the  number  of  Por- 
tilgu^e  was  so  smaU  as  to  be  iacapableo  of  themselves, 
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to  effect  any  thing ;  where,  even  of  Aat  numbef, 
those  who  were  attached  to  the  king  were  lodkM 
^pon  as  traitors  by  those  of  the  party  of  the  patriardi ; 
and  where  the  Abyssinians^  from  their  repeated  quar- 
rels and  disputes,  heartily  hated  them  all. 
'  The  armies  were  ready  to  engage,  when  the  chief 
priest  of  Debra  Libanos  came  to  the  king,  to  tell  him 
a  dream,  or  vision,  which  warned  him  not  to  fight. 
But  the  Moors  were  then  advancing,  and  the  king  dn 
horseback  made  no  reply,  but  marched  briskly  for- 
ward to  the  enemy.  The  cowardly  Abyssmians^ 
upon  the  first  fire,  fled,  leaving  the  king  engaged  in 
the  middle  of  the  Moorish  army,  with  twenty  horse, 
and  eighteen  Portuguese  musqueteers,  who  were  all 
slain  around  his  person ;  and  he  himself  fell,  after 
'fighting  manfully,  and  receiving  twenty  wounds.  H& 
head  was  cut  off,  and  by  Nur  delivered  to  Del  Wute- 
barea,  who  directed  it  to  be  tied  by  the  hair  to  the 
branch  of  a  tree  before  her  door,  that  she  might  keep 
it  constantly  in  sight.  There  it  ranained  three  years; 
tiil  it  was  purchased  from  her  by  an  Armenian  mer- 
chant, her  first  grief,  having,  it  is  probable,  subsided-, 
upon  the  acquisition  of  a  new  hu^and.  Themer^ 
chant  carried  the  head  to  Antioch,  and  buried  it 
there,  in  the  sepulchre  of  a  saint  of  the  same  name. 

Thus  died  Claudius,  in  the  1 9th  year  of  his  reign, 
who,  by  his  virtues  and  capacity,  might  hold  a  first 
place  among  any  series  of  kings  we  have  known ;  vie* 
torious  in  every  action  he  fought,  except  in  that  one 
only  in  which  he  died.  A  great  slaughter  was  made 
after  this  among  the  routed,  and  many  of  th<e  first 
nobility  were  slain  in  endeavouring  to  escs^ ;  among 
the  rest,  the  prophet  from  Debra  Lebanos ;  his  vision, 
by  which  he  knew  the  king's  death,  not  having  ex* 
tended  so  £aur  as  to  reveal  his  own.  Hie  Abyssinians 
imme^atfely  transferred  the  name  of  this  prince  ial» 
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ib^  catalogue  of  saiiiCs^  and  he  is  <iaUed  St  Glaudios, 
m  that  couatry,  to  this  day.  Though  endowed  wkh 
w&j  other  virtue  that  entitled '  him  to  a  place  in  the 
Imlendar^  he  seems  to  havewantedotie^-^hat  of  dying 
in-  charity  with  his  enemies. 

This  battte  was  fought  onthe22d  March,  1559} 
and  the  victory  gained  by  Nur  -was  complete.  The 
king  and  most*  of  his  principal  oiEcers  were  slai^; 
g^eat'part  of  the  army  taken  {Hisonersj  t he-rest  disper* 
aed,  and  the  camp  plundered  $  so  that  ho  Moorish 
geaentl  had  .ever  returned  home  with  the  glory  that 
he  did.  But.  afterwards,  in  his  behaviour,  he  exhi- 
bited a  spectacle  move  memorable,  and  that  did  him 
more  honour  than  the  victory  itself;  for,  when  he 
drew  near  to  Adel,  he  clothed  himself  in  poor  attire, 
like  axommon  soldier,  and  bare-headed,  mounted  on 
aa  ordinary  mule,  with  an  old  saddle  and  tattered 
accoutrements ;  he  forbade  the  songs  and  praise  with- 
which  it  is  usual  to  meet  conquerors  in  that  country^ 
when  returning  with  victory  from  the  field.  He  de- 
clinedy  also,  all  share  in  the  6iic<:ess  of  that  day  ;  de* 
claring  that  the  whole  of  it  was  due  to  God  alone^  tp 
whose  mercy  and  immediate  interposition  he.  owed  the 
destrucdon  of  the  Christian  army. 

The  unworthy  and  unfortunate  John  Bermudes, 
having  arrived  in  Portugal  from  India,  continued 
there  till  his  death ;  and,  in  the  inscription  over  his 
tomb,  is  called  only  patriarch  of  Alexandria.  Tet  it 
is  clear,  from  the  histoty  of  these  times,  that  he  was 
first  ordained  by  the  old  patriarch  Marcus ;  and  that 
the  pope,  Paul  III.,  only  confirmed  the  ordinatiea 
of  this  heredcal  schismadc  prelate,  though  we  have 
stated  that  he  was  ordained  by  the  pope,  according  to 
hiis  own  assertion^  to  be  patriarch  of  Alexandria, 
Abyssinia,  and  the  sea.  Bermudes  lived  many  years 
after  this,  and  pever  r^s^ned  any  of  his  charges^ 
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However,  on  his  anhral  ia  'Ejorop^  M^reMiI  rnxfipdm 
sed  ycll-meaniiig  perBons  u  Rcxne  b^;an  to  discoorse 
among  themselves,  as  if  the  coaversioB  of  Abyssima 
had  not  had  a  fair  trial,  wbea  trusted  in  the  halids  of 
such  a  man  as  Bermudes.  Scandalous  stories,  as  to 
his  moral  character,  were  propagated  to  strengthen 
this.  He  was  said  to  have  stolen  a  golden  cup  ia 
Abyssinia* ;  but  this  does  not  appear  in  any  shape 
probable,  or  like  the  manners  of  the  man.  He  was  a 
simple,  Ul-bred  zealot,  exceedingly  v»n,  but  .in  no* 
wise  coveting  riches  or  gain  of  any  sort*  Sebastian, 
king  of  Portug^  hearing  the  bad  posture  of  the  Cai* 
diouc  religion  in  Abyssinia,  and  the  small  hopes  of 
the  conversion  of  that  country,  besought  the  pope  to 
send  all  the  missionaries  dM  were  in  that  kingdom  ttt 
preach  the  gospel  in  Japan :  but  Oviedo  stated  such 
stroi^  reascms  in  his  lett^  to  Rome,  that  he  was  coiu 
firmed  in  the  missien  <tf 
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MENAS,  OE  ADAMAS  SEGUED. 


From  1559  to  1563. 


iBakmmaga^  rehds^  proclaims  Tascar  King — De^ 
feaied  by  the  King — Cedes  Dobarwa  to  the  TurkSy 
*   wd  makes  a  League  with  tke  Basha  ofMasimh. 


Menas  succeeded  his  brother  Claudius,  and  found 
his  kingdom  in  almost  as  great  confusion  as  it  had 
be^i  len  by  his  father  David.  His  first  campaign  was 
against  Radaet  the  Jew.  The  king  attacked  him  at 
his  strongest  post  in  Samen,  where  he  fought  him 
with  various  success ;  and  the  enterprise  did  not  seem 
much  advanced,  when  a  hermit,  residing  in  these 
mountsuns,  probably  tired  with  the  neighbourhood  of 
such  troublesome  people,  came  and  told  the  king,  it 
had  been  revealed  to  him,  that  the  conquest  of  the 
Jews  was  not  allotted  to  hinii,  as  their  time  was  not 
yet  come, 

While  the  king  seemed  disposed  to  avail  himself  of  *. 
the  hermit's  warning,  as  a  decent  excuse  to  get  rid  of 
.  an  affair  that  did  not  succeed  to  his  mind,  an  acci- 
dent happened,  which  determined  him  to  quit  his  pre-  ' 
sent  undertaking.  Two  men,  shepherds  of  Ebenaat 
in  Belessen,  from  what  injury  is  not  known,  engaged 
two  of  the  king's  servants,  who  were  their  relations, 
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til  Ititroducc  them  into  Maias's  tent  whfle  sleep^^^ 
with  ft  dr«ign  to  murder  him  in  his  bed.  While  they 
were  preparing  to  execute  their  intention,  one  of  them 
itumbled  over  the  lamp  that  was  burning,  and  threw 
Ic  down.  The  king  awakening,  and  challenging  him 
with  a  loud  voice,  the  assassin  struck  at  him  with  his 
knUe,  but  »o  feeMy  firom  the  fright,  that  he  dropt  the 
wtsipon  upon  the  king^s  cloak,  without  hurting  him. 
Tht 7  fled  immediately  out  of  the  tent,  but  were  taken 
at  Fl>cnaat  the  next  day,  and  brought  back  to  the 
king,  who  gave  oidefs  to  the  judges  to  try  them : 
thev  wei^  both  comkuBed,  the  one  to  be  thrust 
ihiC^u^  vAh  taws,  tlie  otl«»  to  be  st^ 
40^  VW^S.  UA  tfceir  bodies  woe  thrown  to  the 
4k^MsltWUi6ts  of  the  field,  as  is  pnctiBed  a». 
«4UkN  im  4kU  c*«s  of  high  treason. 

t  V  ^^>»i  yesr  of  the  reign  of  Mraas  was  vdier- 
%NJ(  ^  bv  a  cvwepiracy  among  the  principal  men  of  Us 
NvHiut.>  4<  the  head  of  which  was  Isaac  Bahamagash^ 
jta  <^;U  ^  tried  servant  of  his  brother  Claadni& 
ttiisi  c^>^r  had  been  ill-treated  by  Menas,  in  the  be- 
t^iuiMUg  of  his  reign ;  and,  knowing  the  prince's  vick 
WiH  4||h)  cruel  disposition,  he  could  not  persuade  Um- 
^s^  that  he  was  yet  in  safety. 

Neaas,  to  suppress  this  rebellion  in  its  infancy, 
^i^ut  Zara  Johannes,  an  old  officer,  before  him,  widi 
what  forces  he  could  collect  in  the  instant ;  but  Isaac, 
iiifarmed  of  the  bad  state  of  that  army,  and  cbnse* 
qumtly  of  his  own  superiority,  left  him  no  time  to 
strengthen  himself,  hot  fell  furiously  upon  him,  and, 
with  little  resistance,  diq)ersed  his  army.  This  loss 
^d  not  discourage  the  king ;  he  had  assembled  a 
very  considerable  force,  and,  desirous  still  to  increase 
it,  he  was  advancing  slowly,  that  he  might  collect  the 
scattered  remains  of  the  army  that  had  been  defeated. 
The  Babamagash,  though  victorious,  saw  with  some 
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CKmeern  that  he  could  not  avoid  the  king,  whose  cou- 
rage and  capacity^  both  as  a  $oldier  and  a  general,  left 
him  every  thing  to  fear  for  his  success. 
.  Ever  since  the  massacre  of  the  princes  upcm  Mount 
Geshen,  by  Visir  Mudgid,  in  the  reign  of  David  Ili; 
none  of  the  remains  of  the  royal  family  had  been  con- 
fined  as  heretofore.  Tascar,  Menas's  nephew  was 
then  at  liberty,  and,  to  strengthen  his  cause,  was  pro- 
claimed king  by  the  Bahamagash,  soon  after  .the  de- 
feat of  bis  uncle's  army. under  Zara  Johannes.  He 
was  a  prince  very  mild  and  aflfable  in  his  manners,  in 
all  respects  unlike  the  reigning  king. 

It  was  on  the  1st  of  July  1561,  that. the  king  at* 
tacked  the  Bahamagash  in  the  plain  of  Woggora ; 
and^  having  entirely  routed  his  army,  Tascar  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  ordered  by  his  uncle  to  be 
carried  to  the  brink  of  the  high  rock  of  Lamalmon, 
and,  having  been  thrown  over  the  steep  precipice, 
be.  was  dashed  to  pieces.  Isaac  hhnself  escaped 
wry  narrowly,  flying  to  the  frontier  of  his  govern* 
ment  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Masuah.  The  Bahar- 
i^gash  comprehended  distinctly  tp  what  a  dangerous 
situation  he.  was  now  reduced,  l^o  hopes  of.  safety, 
remained  but  in  a  peace  with  the  basha.  This  at  first 
appeared  not  easy  to  obtain ;  for,  while  Isaac  remain- 
ed in  his  duty  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  he  had  fought 
with  the  basha,  and  lost  his  brother  in  the;  engage* 
ment.  But  present  necessity  overcame  the  memory 
of  past  injuries. 

Samur  Basha  was  a  man  of  capacity  and  temper ;  he 
had  been  in  possessbn  of  Masuah  ever  since  the  year 
1558.  He  saw  his  own  evident  interest  in  the  meav* 
sure,  and  appeared  f  uUy  as  forward  as  the  Bahamagarfi 
to  complete  it.  Isaac  ceded  Dobarwa  to  the  bs^a^r^ 
and  put  him  into  immediate  possession  of  it,  and  all 
the  bw  country  between  that  and  Masuah.    By  this 
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aeqoiflitioii,  the  Turks,  beficure  masters  of  liie 
coast,  became  possessed  of  the  whole  of  die  flat  cmusb 
try  correspondio^  thereto,  as  £ur  as  the  moqptaiBs> 
Dobarwa  is  a  hurge  inu&ig  towii^  situated  in  a  coun- 
try abomuling  -vrith  proinsions  of  all  kinds  whidi  'Mo^ 
snah  wanted ;  and  it  was  the  key  of  the  provinee  of 
Tigre,  and  the  high  land  of  Abyssiiiia. 
.  Menas,  at  his  accession,  had  received  kindly  tin 
complinients  of  congratulatkm  made  by  die  F6rtu« 
guese  patriarch,  Oviedo.  But  hearing  that  he  still 
contmued  to  preach,  and  that  die  effect  of  this  was 
frequent  diviaons  and  animosities  among  the  people^ 
he  called  him  into  his  presence,  and  stricdy  command- 
ed him  to  deast ;  which  the  patriarch  posidvely  r«f«u 
ong,  the  king  lost  all  padence,  and  fi^  viokndy  upon 
him^  beatmg  him  without  mercy,  tearing  his  clodies 
and  beard,  and  taking  his  chalice  £rom  him,  that  he 
xmght  prevent  him  from  ^ying  mass.  He  dien  ba^* 
nislLed  him  to  a  desert  moutitain,  together  with  Fxands 
Lopez,  where,  for  seven  months,  he  endured  all  man* 
ner  of  hardships. 

'  The  king,  in  the  mean  time,  published  many  r^;o* 
rous  proclamations  against  the  Portuguese.  He  w<mld 
not  permit  them  to  marry  with  Abyssinians.  Those, 
that  were  already  married,  he  forbade  to  go  to  the 
Catholic  churches  with  their  husbands ;  and,  having 
a^in  called  the  patriarch  into  his  presence,  he  orde^ 
hnn  forthwith  to  leave  his  kk^dom  upon  pain  of  death* 
But  Oviedo,  who  seems  to  have  had  an  ambition  to 
be  the  proto-martyr,  refused  absolutely  to  obey  these 
commands.  He  declared  that  the  orders  of  God 
were  those  he  obeyed,  not  the  sinful  ordinance  of 
man;  and,  letting  slip  his  cloak  from  his shouldefs^ 
"he  offered  his  hare  neck  to  the  king  to  strike.  This 
answer  and  gesture  so  incensed  Menas,  that,  drawing 
his  sword,  he  would  have  very  soon  put  the  patriarch 
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in  possfissioa  of  the  martyrdom  be  coveted,  had  k  not 
ItNi^  for  the  interpontion  of  the  queen,  and  of&cers 
thie  stood  roimd  him.  < 

OiAtdo,  after,  liaving  been  again  soundly  beaten^ 
w»  banished  a  second  time  to  the  mountain  ;  and  in 
ibis  sentence  wfxe  included  all  the  rest  of  the  Portu- 
guese, prksts  a9  wdl  as  others.  But  the  bkhop 
would  not  submit  to  this  punishment^  but  with  the 
Portuguese,  his  countrymen,  joined  the  Bahamagash, 
If  ho  had  already  completed  his  treaty  with  Samur 
&sha. 

Iss9c»  be£:»re  the  Portuguese  j^iests,  had  shewn  a 
iemre  of  becomkig  Catholic,  and  of  protecting,  or 
evoa  embracing,  their  religion;  and  they^  on  their 
part^  had  assured  him  of  a  powerful  and  speedy  suc- 
cour fnnn  India,  which  was  just  what  he  wanted ; 
wod  with  this  view  he  had  placed  himself  to  the  great** 
fiBt  advamage,  avoiding  a  battle,  and  awaiting  those 
auxiliaries,  of  the  arrival  of  which  the  king  was  very 
affirehensive.  But  the  season  of  ships  coming  from 
India  had  passed  without  any  appearance  of  Portu- 
guese, and  the  king  was  resolved  to  try  his  fortune, 
without  expecting  what  another  season  might  produce* 
On  the  other  hand,  Isaac,  strengthened  by  his  league 
with  the  basba,  thought  himself  in  a  condition  to  take 
the  fields  rather  than  to  lessen  hia  reputation  by  c<m« 
stantly  declining  battle. 

In  these  dispositions  both  armies  met,  and  the  con- 
federates were  again  beaten  by  the  king,  with  very 
little  loss  or  resistance.  This  battle  was  fought  on 
the  20th  of  ^pril  1562.  Immediately  after  this  vie- 
tory,  the  king  marched  to  Shoa^  and  sent  several  de- 
tachments of  his  army  before  him  to  surprise  the 
robbers  called  Dobas,  and  drive  off  their  cattle.  What 
he  intended  by  retiring  so  far  from  his  enemies,  the 
Bahamagash  and  Bashay  is  what  we  do  not  know. 
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]Both  of  them  were'  yet  alive^  but  probiA^ly  m-weak^ 
Qied  by  their  last  defeat  as  to  leare  no  apprriienflioas 
of  being  able  to  molest  the  country,  by  any  incmBioas^ 
^  The  king,  being  advanced  into  the  provnm  of 
Ogge^  was  takoi  ill  of  the  KoUa,  or  low-conatvy 
&ver,  and,  after  a  few  days  iUnw,  died  thereon 
the  J  Sth  of  January .  1 56S»  leaving  three,  sona^  Sertza 
Dei^hel,  who  succeeded  him,  Taocar,  and  Lesana 
CbristQs. 

Some , European  historians^  have  advanced,  diat 
Menas  was  defeated  and  slain  in  this  last  engamment 
just  nqw  mentioned.  This,  however,  is  ezpres^  con- 
tradicted In  .the  annals  of  these  times,  which  mentioii 
the  death  of  the  king,  in  the  terms  I  have  hese  rela« 
ted ;  nor  were  either  of  the  chiefe  of  the  rebels,  tba 
Basha  or  Bahamagash,  slain  that  day*  The  rdiel- 
lion  still  continued,  I^iac  having  proclaimed  a  prince 
of  the  name  of  John  to  be  king,  in  place  of  Tascar, 
his  deceased  brother. 

Menas  was  a  prince  of  a  very  morose  and  vixrfeBt 
disposition,  but  very  well  adapted  to  the  time  in  which 
he  lived ;  bravje  in  his  person,  active  and  attentive  to 
the  affairs  of  government.  He  was  sober,  and  an 
enemy  to  ail  sorts  of  pleasure ;  frugal,  and,  in  his 
dress,  or  stile  of  living,  little  different  from  any  soldier 
in  his  army. 

These  qualities  made  him  feared  by  the  great  with* 
c^t  being  bebved  by  the  common  soldiors,  acous-- 
tomed  to  the  liberality  and  magnificence  of  Claudius ; 
and  this  want  of  popularity  gave  the  Romish  priests 
an  opportunity  to  blacked  his  character,  beyond  what 
in  truth  he  deserved.  Thus,  they  say,  that  he  had 
changed  his  religion  during  his  imprisonment,  and 


*  Lwdolf,  lib.  2.  cap,  6, 
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^Usbcd  Ibhenietaii)  and  that  it  nms  from  the  Moors 
Jbeleanied  that  ferocity  of  maimers^  But  to  this 
tile  answer  is  easy ;  that  the  manners  of  his  own 
aiuBtrymen^  that  is,  of  mountaineersi  without  any 
psofessbn  but  war  and  blood,  in  which  they  had 
been  exercised  for  centuries,  were,  probably,  of  them^ 
selves,  much  more  fierce  and  barbarous  than  any  he 
omAA  learn  among  the  people  of  Adel,  occupied 
irom  time  immemorial  in  commerce  and  the  pursuit 
of:  riches,  and*  necessarily  engaged  in  an  honest  inter*- 
eowse,  and  practice  of  hospitality,  with  all  the  va- 
rious nations  that  tradckl  with  them.  Besides,  were 
tilus  otherwise,  he  never  had  any  society  with  these 
Moors.  Bandshment  to  the  top  of  a  mountain  * 
wmild  hare  beeii  his  fate  in  Abyssink,  had  he  lived 
a>  few  years  earlier  or  later  than  he  did.  Tet  the 
QSQEuntsun,  upon  which  the  royid  family  was  confined, 
had  not  yet  produced  one  of  such  savage  manners ; 
and  it  is  not  probable  that  he  was  more  strictly 
guarded  in  Adel  than  he  would  have  been  in  his  own 
country. 

As  to  his  religion,  we  can  only  say  that  he  ab- 
horred the  Romish  faith,  from  the  behaviour  of 
those  that  professed  it ;  and,  that  he  had  abundant 
reason  so  to  do,  we  n^d  only  appeal  to  thrir. con- 
duct in  the  preceding  reign,  according  to  the  ac- 
counts given  by  the  Catholics  themselves.  Let  any 
man  consider  a  king  such  as  Claudius  was;  seated 
on  his  throne  in  the  midst  of  his  courtiers  and  cap* 
tains;  cursed  and  excommunicated;  called  heretic 
and  liar  to  his  face,  by  an  ignorant  peasant  and 
stranger,  such  as  John  Bermudes;  attacked  in  the 
night,  and  forced  to  Sy  for  his  life,  by  a  body  of 


*  To  Geshen  or  Ambaselc. 


stEaagerSy  who  depended  iqxm  him  finr  dieir  daafy 
bread*  Next  cooader  Blenas^  at  his  first  a<T*^rfnn^ 
desiri^  their  patriarch  to  desist  fimn  preadnag  a  r^ 
ligion  that  was  fatal  to  the  quiet  of  his  Idu^^dooi,  by 
sowing  dissenfions  in  it,  as  it  had  done  in  the  two 
preceding  reigns ;  and  then  figure  a  fimatic  priest^ 
dedaring  that  he  would  neither  depart  nor  obey  these 
orders;  then  say  what  would  have  been  done  to 
strangers  in  France,  Spain,  or  Portugal,  that  had  be^ 
hared  in  this  manner  to  the  sovere^  or  minisiersof 
these  countries.  Add  to  this,  that  all  the  Portuguese^ 
to  a  man,  appeared  in  the  army  of  a  rebel  subject  in 
the  last  iMitde,  supporting  the  cause  of  a  pretender  tA 
his  crown.  If,  upon  a  rair  review  of  all  this,  it  is  any 
matter  of  surprise  that  he  should  be  averse  to  such 
people  and  behaviour,  I  am  no  judge  of  the  fair  fed- 
ihgs  of  man,  and  the  duty  a  prince  owes  to  himself  or 
posterity,  his  country  or  dignky. 

As  to  his  inclination  to  the  Mahometan  reUgicm,  the 
fact  is,  that  he  opposed  it,  even  with  his  sword,  di^ 
ring  his  whole  reign,  and  never  swerved  from  his  ^ 
tachment  to  the  church  of  Alexandria,  or  his  friend- 
ship and  respect  to  the  Abuna  Tousef,  to  the  end  of 
his  life,  as  far  as  we  can  learn  from  bistcny.  And 
least,  of  all  people  in  the  world,  does  it  become  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  accuse  him  of  being  Mahometan ; 
because  a  letter  is  still  extant  to  Menas  from  P^ 
Paul  III  *,  wherein  the  pope  s^les  him  beloved  son  m 
Christy  and  die  most  holy  of  priests. 
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*  See  Le  Grand«'s  History  of  Abyssinia. 
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BERTZA  DENGMEL,  or  MELEC  SEGUEp* 


From  1563  to  1695. 


King  crowned  at  Axum — Ahj^smia  imadedhy  the, 
Gallor^AccQunt  qf  that  People — The  King  cfe- 
feats  the  Army  qfAdel — Be/xts  the  Talmha^  and 
kiUs  their  King-^Battle  qf  the  Mareb—Basha. 
sluing  and  Turks  ea:pelled  from  Dobarwa — Kingx 
is  piHSoned — Names  Za  Denghel  bis  successor.    . 


M  ENAS  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Sertza  Denghel,. 
who  took  the  name  of  Melee  Segued,  He  was  only;^ 
twelve  years  old  when  he  came  to  the  throne,  juid  was^ 
crowned  at  Axum  with  all  the  ancient  ceremonies. 
The  beginnmg  of  his  reign  was  marked  by  a  mutiny 
of  his  soldiers,  who,  joining  themselves  to  some  Ma-^ 
hometans,  plundered  the  town,  and  then  disbanded.^ 
A  misunderstanding  also  happened  with  Ay  to  HameU 
]sal,  son  to  Romana  Werk,  daughter  of  Hatze  Naod,> 
which  threatened  many  misfortunes  in  its  conse* 
quences* 

Teda  Asfadin,  governor  of  Tigrfe,  was  ordered  by 
the  king  to  march  against  him ;  and  the  armies  fought 
with  equal  advantage.  But  Hamelmal  dyine  soon  af- 
ter, his  party  dispersed  without  farther  trouble.  Fasil, 
fpog^  his  cousip,  whQ  h^d  been  appointed  governor  of 
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Damot^  rebelled  soon  after;  and  was  defeated  hjthe 
king,  who  this  year  (the  fourth  of  his  reign)  command- 
ed his  army,  for  the  first  time,  in  person,  and  greatly 
contributed  to  the  victory,  though  then  but  sixteen 
years  of  age* 

The  ^th  year  of  his  reign  he  marched  against  a 
clan  of  Galla,  called  Aze ;  whom  he  often  beat,  stay- 
ing in  the  country  two  whole  years.  Upon  his  re* 
turn,  he  met  the  Bahamagash  Isaac  and  Harla,  smd 
other  malecontents,  when  a  sort  of  pacification  foUow-^ 
ed ;  and,  having  received  from  the  rebels  considendide 
presents,  he  sat  down  at  Dobit,  a  small  town  in  Deni« 
bea,  where  he  passed  the  winter, 

AH  this  time  Oviedo  and  the  Portuguese  did  not 
appear  at  court.  The  king,  however,  did  not  molest 
the  priests  in  their  baptisms,  preachings,  or  any  of 
their  functions.  He  often  spake  favourably  of  their 
moral  characters,  their  sobriety,  patience,  and  the  de« 
cency  of  their  lives ;  but  he  condemned  decisively  the 
whole  of  their  religious  tenets,  which  he  pronounced 
to  be  full  of  danger  and  contradiction,  and  destruc* 
tive  of  civil  order  and  monarchical  government.  At 
this  perfod  the  Galla  a^n  made  an  irruption  into  Oo« 
jam. 

It  is  now  time  we  should  speak  of  this  nation,  which 
has  contributed  more  to  weakening  aud  reducing 
the  Abyssinian  empire,  than  all  its  civil  wars  and 
foreign  enemies  put  together.  When  1  spoke  of- 
the  languages  of  the  several  nations  in  Abyssinia,  I 
took  occasion  merely  to  mention  the  origin  of  these 
Galla,  and  their  progress  northward,  till  their  first 
hostile  appearance  in  Abyssinia.  I  shall  now  proceed 
to  lay  before  the  reader  what  further  I  have  collected 
concerning  them.  Many  of  them  were  in  the  king's 
service  while  I  was  in  Abyssinia ;  and,  from  a  mtilti- 
tude  of  conversations  I  had  with  all  kinds  of  them^  I' 
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fijitter  myself  I  have  gathered  the  best  accounts  re- 
garding these  tribes. 

The  Galla  are  a  very  numerous  nation  of  Shep- 
herds, who  probably  lived  under  or  beyond  the  Line. 
What  the  cause  of  their  emigration  was,  we  cannot 
pretend  to  say  with  certainty ;  but  they  have,  for  ma- 
tky  years,  been  in  an  uniform  progress  northward. 
They  were  at  first  all  iilfantry ;  and  said  the  country 
they  came  from  would  not  permit  horses  to  breed  in 
It,  as  is  the  case  in  1 3"*  north  of  the  Line,  round  Sen- 
naar.  Upon  coming  northward,  and  conquering  the 
'Abyssinian  provinces,  and  the  small  Mahometan  dis- 
tricts bordering  on  them,  they  have  acquired  a  breed 
of  horses,  which  they  have  multiplied  so  industriously, 
thak  they  are  become  a  nation  of  cavalry,  and  now 
hold  their  infiantry  in  very  little  esteem. 

As  under  the  Line,  to  the  south  of  Abyssinia,  the 
land  is  exceedingly  high,  and  the  sun  seldom  makes 
its  appearance,  on  account  of  the  continual  rains,  the 
Galla  are  consequently  of  a  brown  complexion,  witK 
long  black  hair.  Some,  indeed,  who  live  in  the  val- 
lies  of  the  low  country,  are  perfectly  black.  A1-* 
though  the  principal  food  of  this  people,  at  first,  was 
milk  and  butter,  yet,  when  they  advanced  into  drier 
citmateB,  they  learned  of  the  Abyssinians  to  plough  and 
sow  the  fields,  and  to  make  bread.  They  seem  to 
slffect  the  number  seven,  and  have  divided  their  im- 
mense multitu(te  threefold  by  that  number.  They  all 
agree,  that,  when  the  nation  advanced  to  the  Abyssi- 
nian frontiers,  they  were  then  in  the  centre  of  the 
oontinent.  The  ground  beginning  to  rise  before  them, 
seven  of  their  tribes,  or  nations,  filed  off  to  the  east 
towards  the  Indian  Ocean ;  and,  after  making  settle- 
pients  there,  and  multiplying  exceedingly,  they  march- 
ed forward  due  south  into  Bali  and  Dawaro,  which 
0iey  first  wasted  by  constant  incursions,  then  conquer- 
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ed^  and  settled  there  in  the  reign  of  David  III«  in 
1537. 

Another  division^  of  seven  tribes,  went  o£F  to  the 
west  about  the  same  time,  and  spr^  themselves  in 
another  semicircle  round  the  south  side  of  the  Nilei, 
and  all  along  its  banks  round  Gojam,  and  to  the  east 
behind  the  country  of  the  Agows  (which  are  on  the 
east  side  of  the  NUe),  to  that  of  the  Gongas  and  Ga- 
fats.  The  high  woody  banks  of  this  river  have  hi* 
therto  been  their  barrier  to  the  southward ;  not  but 
that  they  have  often  fought  for,  and  often  conquered^ 
and  still  oftener  plundered,  the  countries  on  the  Abys- 
sinian side  of  that  river ;  and,  from  this  reign  down* 
wards,  the  scene  of  action  with  the  Abyssinians  has 
constantly  been  on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  All  I 
mean  is,  thev  have  never  made  a  settlement  on  the 
Abyssinian  side  of  the  Nile,  except  such  tribes  of 
them  as,  from  wars  among  themselves,  have  gone  over 
to  the  Ung  of  Abyssinia,  and  obtained  lands  on  the 
banks  of  that  river,  opposite  to  the  nation  they  have 
revolted  from,  against  which  they  have  ever  been  the 
securest  bulwark* 

A  third  division,  of  seven  tribes,  remained  in  the 
centre,  due  south  of  the  low  country  of  Shoa ;  and 
these  are  the  least  known,  as  having  made  the  fewest 
incursions.  They  have,  indeed,  possessed  Walaka, 
a  small  province  between  Amhara  and  Shoa;  but 
this  has  been  permitted  politically  by  the  governor  of 
Shoa,  as  a  barrier  between  him  and  Abyssinia,  on 
whose  sovereign  he  scarcely  acknowledges  any  depen- 
dence but  for  form's  sake,'  his  province  being  at  pre- 
sent an  hereditary  government,  descending  from  father 
to  son. 

All  these  tribes  of  Galla  gird  Abyssinia  round  at  aU 

points  from  east  to  west,  making  inroads,  and  burning 

and  murdering  all  that  ^1  into  their  hands.  The  piv 
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.  vities  of  the  men  they  cut  off^  dry,  and  haag  them  ^p  in 
their  houses.  They  are  so  merciless,  as  to  spare  not 
even  women  with  child,  whom  they -rip.  up,  in  hopes 
of  destroying  a  male.  The  western  parts  of  these  Gal- 
la,  which  surround  the  peninsula  of  Gpjam  ^md  Da- 
mot,  are  called  the  Boren  Galla ;  and  those  that 
are  to  the  east  are  named  Bertuma  Galla,  though 
this  last  word  is  seldom  used  in  history,  where  the 
Galla  to  the  westward  are  called  Boren;  and  the 
others  Galla  merely,  without  any  other  addition..  All 
these  tribes,  though  the  most  cruel  that  ever  appeared 
in  any  country,  are  yet  governed  by  the  strictest  dis- 
cipline at  home,  where  the  smfiUest  broil,  or  qiiarrel, 
among  individuals,  is  taken  cognizance  of,  and  receives 
immediate  punishment. 

Each  of  the  three  divisions  of  Galla  elects  a  king* ; 
that  is,  there  is  a  king  for  every  seven  tribes.  There 
is  also  a  kind  of  nobility  among  them,  from  whose 
families  alone  the  sovereign,  can  be  chosen.  But 
there  are  certain  degrees  of  merit  (all  warlike)  that 
raise,  from  time  to  time,,  their  plebeian  families  to  no- 
bility, and  the  right  of  suffrage.  No  one  of  these 
nobles  can  be  elected  till  past  forty  years  of  age,  un- 
less he  has  slain,  with  his  own  hand,  a  number  of  men, 
which,  added  to  his  years,  makes  up  forty. 

The  council  of  each  of  the  seven  tribes  first  meets 
separately  in  its  own  district. .  Here  it  determines  how 
many  are  necessary  to  be  left  behind  for  the  govern- 
ing, guarding,  and  cultivating  the  territory ;  while 
those,  fixed  upon  by  most  votes,  go  as  delegates  to 
meet^  the  representatives  of  the  other  nations  at  the 
domicil,  or  head-quarters  of  the  king,  among  the 
tribe  from  which  the  sovereign  of  the  last  seven  years 
was  taken.  Here  they  sit  down  under  a  tree,  which 
seem^  to  be  sacred,  and  the  god  of  all  the  nations.     It 
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k  esdled  Watusey* ;  has  a  white  flo^er^  and  $i  great 
quantity  of  foliage ;  zhd  is  very  common  in  Abyssi- 
nia* After  a  variety  of  votes,  me  number  of  candi- 
dates is  reduced  tb  four,  and  the  suffrages  of  six  of 
these  nations  go  then  n6  further;  but  the  seventh, 
t^hos^  turn  it  is  to  have  a  king  out  of  thehr  tribe, 
choose,  from  among  die  four,  one,  vfhom  they  crown 
with  a  gafland  of  Wan^ey,  and  put  a  sceptre^  or 
bludgeon,  of  that  wood  in  his  hands,  which  they  call 
Bucb. 

The  king  of  th6  western  Galla  is  styled  Lubo,  the 
othar  Mooty.  At  this  assembly,  the  king  allots  to 
each  thdr  scene  of  murder  and  rapine;  but  limits 
them  always  to  speedy  returns,  in  case  the  body  of 
the  nation  should  have  occasion  for  them.  The  Galla 
are  reputed  v^iy  good  soldiers  for  surprise,  and  in 
the  first  attack,  but  hkve  not  constancy  or  perseve- 
i'ance.  They  accomplish  incredible  marches ;  swim 
rivers  holding  by  the  horse's  tail  (an  exercise  to  which 
both  they  and  thdir  horses  are  petf ectly  trained) ;  do 
the  utmost  mischief  possible  in  the  iBhortest  time  i  and 
rarely  return  by  the  same  way  they  came.  They  are 
excellent  light  horse  for  a  regular  army  in  an  enemy's 
country. 

Iron  is  yexy  scarce  amohg  them ;  so  that  thebr  prin- 
cipal arms  afe  poles  sharpened  at  the  end,  and  harden- 
.ed  in  the  fire,  which  they  use  like  lances.  Their 
shields  are  made  of  btiUVludes  of  a  single  fold ;  so 
that  they  are  very  subject  to  waip  hi  heat,  or  become 
too  plis^Ie  and  soft  in  wet  weathef .  Notwithstanding 
these  disadvantages,  the  report  of  their  crudty  macte 
such  an  impression  up6n  the  Abyssinians,  that  on 
their  first  engagements,  they  tarely  stood  tirmly  the 
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*  See  the  article  Watiaey  in  the  Appendix, 
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GaUa's  first  onset*  Besides  this^  the  aiiiill  aad  iray 
barbamus  noise  they  are  always  used  to  make  at  the 
mommt  they  charge,  used  to  terrify  the  horses  and 
riders ;  so  that  a  ^gfat  generally  followed  the  attack..  ff 

made  fay  Ckdla  horse. 

These  melancholy  and  frandc  howls  I  had  oocaskm 
to  hear  often  in  those  engagements  that  happened  while 
i  was  in  Abyssima.  The  Edjow^  a  body  of  Galla  who 
had  been  in  the  late  king  Jbas's  sernce,  and  were  re- 
faoionB  to  him  by  his  mother,  who  was  of  that  clan  of 
southern  Galla,  were  constantly  in  the  rd>el  army, 
always  in  the  most  disaffected  part,  and,  with  the 
troi^  of  Beffemder  and  Lasta,  attacked  the  king's 
hott«hold,  ^ere  he  was  in  person ;  and,  thon^ 
ihey  behaved  with  a  famrery  even  to  laahness,  most  of 
them  kat  iheir  Uves,  upon  the  kiE^  pftes  of  the  king's 
blade  boise,  isrithout  ever  dmog  any  notable  ezscudon, 
as  these  horses  were  too-well  trained  to  be  at  all  nio« 
ved  with  their  shrieks,  when  they  charged,  thimgfa 
their  faravery  and  fidelity  merked  a  better  fate. 

>  The  women  are  said  to  be  very  fruitfuL  They  do 
•not  confine  themselves  even  a  day  after  labour,  bit 
waBhy  and  return  to  thehr  work  kamediately.  Hiey 
pbttgh,  sow,  and  reap;  The  catde  tread  out  the  cam ; 
but  the  mm  are  the  herdsmen,  and  take  diaign  of 
the  cattle  in  the  fields. 

Both  sexes  are  someihing  less  than  the  middle  size, 
exceedmgly  Itdit  and  agile.  Both,  but  especially  the 
men,  plak  thear  hahr  .widi  the  bowels  and  guts^of  oxen, 
wfaicfa  they  wear  Bkewtse,  like  beks,  twisted  round 
their  middle ;  and  these,  as  they  putrefy^  occaskm  a. 
terrible  stendi/  Both  copiously  anoint  Aeir  heads 
and  bodies  with  butter,  or  melted  grease,  which  is 
ccNatinually  rahnng  from  them,  and  which  indicates 
that  they  came  from  a  country  hotter  than  that  which 
they  now  pqews.    Tbv^  gi^y  rewaMtf  the  Hot- 
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tentots  in  this  filthy  taste  of  dress*  The  rest  of  their 
body  is  naked ;  a  piece  of  skin  only  covers  them  be- 
fore ;  and  they  wear  a  goat's  skin  on  their  shoulders, 
in  shape  of  a  woman's  handkerchief,  or  tippet. 

It  has  been  said*,  that  no  religion  was  ever  disco- 
vered among  them.  I  imagine,  that  the  facts  upon 
which  this  opinion  is  founded  have  never  been  suffi- 
ciently investigated.  The  Wanzey-tree,  under  which 
their  kings  are  crowned,  is  avowedly  worshipped  as  a 
god  in  every  tribe.  They  have  certain  stones  also, 
for  an  object  of  their  devotion ;  which  I  never  could 
sufficiently  understand  to  give  further  description  of 
them.  But  they  certainly  pay  adoration  to  the  moon, 
especially  the  new  moon ;  for  of  this  I  have  frequently 
been  a  witness.  They  likewise  worship  certain  stars 
in  particular  positions,  and  at  different  times  of  the 
year ;  and  are,  in  my  opinion,  still  in  the  ancient  re* 
ligion  of  Sabaistn.  All  of  them  beUeve  that,  after 
death,  they  are  to  five  again;  that  they  are  to  rise 
with  their  body,  as  they  were  on  earth,  to  enter  into 
another  life,  they  know  not  where,  but  they  are  to  be 
in  a  state  of  body  infinitely  more  perfect  than  the  pre- 
sent ;  and  are  to  die  no  more,  nor  suffix  grief,  sick- 
ness, or  trouble  of  any  kind.  They  have  very  ob- 
scure, or  no  ideas  at  all,  of  fiiture  punishment ;  but 
their  reward  is  to  be  a  moderate  state  of  enjoyment, 
with  the  same  family  and  persons  with  which  they  li- 
ved on  earth.  And  this  is  very  nearly  the  same  be- 
lief with  the  other  Pagan  nations  in  Africa  with  which 
I  have  conversed  intimately ;  and  this  is  what  writers 
generally  call  a  beUef  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
Nor  did  I  ever  know  one  savage  that  had  a  more  dis- 


*  Jerome  Lob»p,  HipU  of  Abyssinin  .ap.  Le  Graiid^. 
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dnct  idea  of  it,  or  ever  separated  it  from  the  imtnorta- 
lity  of  the  body  *. 

The  Galla  to  the  south  are  mostly  Mahometans ; 
on  the  east  and  west,  chiefly  Pagans.  They  intermar- 
ry with  each  other ;  but  suflFer  no  strangers  to  live 
among  them.  The  Moors,  however,  by  courage,  pa- 
tience, and  attention,  have  found  out  the  means  of  tra- 
ding with  them  in  a  tolerable  degree  of  safety.  The 
goods  they  carry  are  coarse  Surat  blue  cloths,  called 
marowty ;  also  myrrh  and  salt.  This  last  is  the  prin« 
cipal  and  most  valuable  article. 

The  Galla  sometimes  marry  Abyssinian  women  j 
but  the  issue  of  those  marriages  is  incapable  of  all 
employment.  Their  form  of  marriages  is^  the  fol- 
lowing :  The  bridegroom,  standing  before  the  pa-* 
rents  of  the  bride,  holds  grass  in  his  right  hand,  and 
the  dung  of  a  cow  in  his  left.  He  then  says,  "  May 
this  never  enter,  nor  this  ever  come  out,  if  he  does 
not  do  wfa^t  he  promises ;"  that  is,  may  the. grass  ne- 
ver enter  the  cow's  mouth  to  feed  her,  or  may  she  die 
before  it  is  discharged.  Matrimonial  vows,  moreover^ 
are  very  ^mple ;  he  swears  to  his  bride,  that  he  will 
give  her  meat  and  drink  while  living,  and  bury  her 
when  dead. 

Polygamy  is  allowed  among  them ;  but  the  men 
are  commonly  content  with  one  wife.  Such,  indeed, 
is  their  moderation  in  this  respect,  that  it  is  the  wo- 
men that  solicit  the  men  to  increase  the  number  of 
their  wives.  The  love  of  their  children  seems  to  get 
dvispeedy  ascendency  over  passion  and  pleasure,  and  is 
a  noble  part  of  the  character  of  these  savages  that 
ought  not  to  be  forgot.  A  young  woman,  having  a 
child  or  two  by  her  husband,  entreats  and  solicits  him 
that  he  would  take  another  wife ;  when  she  names  to 
him  all  the  beautiful  girls  of  her  acquaintance,  espe- 

*  This  fact  forms  a  true  statement  of  the  "  longing  after  inn- 
mortality,*'  found  amongst  all  savage  tribes. — E. 
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cially  those  Aat  Ae  takHsB  Bkdiest  to  htve  korge  fk^ 
milies.  After  the  husband  has  made  his  chmce,  dun 
^oes  to  the  tent  of  the  young  waamn^  and  sits  behind 
It  in  a  supplicant  posture,  till  she  has  excited  theatten* 
tion  of  the  family  \vithin.  She,  then,  with  an  aucfible 
voice,  declares  who  she  is;  that  she  is  daughter 
of  such  a  one ;  that  lier  husband  has  all  the  qudi& 
cations  for  making  a  woman  h^py ;  that  she  has 
only  two  children  by  him ;  and,  as  her  family  is  so 
small,  she  comes  to  solicit  thdr  daughter  for  her  hus- 
band's wife,  that  their  fiiroilies  may  be  joined  togetha% 
and  be  strohgf;  aiid  that  her  children,  from  their  be- 
ing few  in  number,  may  not  fall  a  prey  to  their  ene« 
mies  in  the  day  of  battle :  for  the  Galla  always  ^ht 
in  families,  whether  against  one  another,  or  agamst 
other  enemies. 

When  she  has  thus  obtained  a  wife  for  her  husband, 
she  carriei  her  home,  and  puts  her  to  bed  with  her 
husband  ;  where,  having  left  her,  she  kaa$$  wHh  the 
bride's  relations.  There  the  children  of  the  first  mar* 
riage  are  produced,  and  the  men  of  the  bride's  famnly 
put  each  their  hands  upon  these  children's  heads,  amd 
afterwards  take  the  oath  in  the  usual  manner,  to  live 
and  die  with  them  as  their  own  oflFspring.  The  clnli> 
dren,  then,  after  this  species  of  adoption,  go  to  their 
relations,  and  viat  them  for  the  space  of  seven  days. 
All  that  dme  the  husband  remains  at  home,  in  posses* 
sion  of  his  new  bride ;  at  the  end  of  which  he  gives  a 
feast,  when  the  first  wife  is  seated  by  her  husband^ 
and  the  young  one  serves  the  whole  company.  The 
first  wife,  from  this  day,  keeps  her  precedence ;  and 
the  second  is  treated  by  the  first  wife  like  a  grown*up 
daughter.  I  believe  it  would  be  very  long  before  the  love 
of  meir  families  would  introduce  this  custom  among 
the  young  women  of  Britain. 

When  a  father  dies,  and  leaves  many  children,  the 
eldest  succeeds  to  the  whole  inheritance  without  divi* 


i^oii;  nor  is.)ie  obl^ed*  at  amy  tin^,  or  tiy  mycir* 
rumst^nce,  to  give  hk  brothers  a  part  stftiarwards.  If 
the  fatth^r  is  alive  wh^  the  son  first  begins  tQ  shavf 
his  heady  which  is  a  4ecWation  of  m^ohood,  he  give^ 
two  or  three  milkpcows,  or  more,  accofdiag  to  his 
xmk  and  fortune.  These^  aiid  ^U  their  produ(:e»  x^ 
tima  the  property  of  the  chUd  to  whom  they  were  ffr 
y&x  by  his  &ther ;  and  these  the  brother  i§  Qb%e4  tP 
pay  to  him  upop  his  Other's  deatht  m  the  svm  »w»- 
Ijier  wd  lwd«  The  eldeiEit  brother  i$t  moregvery  obU- 
gf4  to  give  the  sister^  whoever  she  i$  m^unfi^geable^ 
whatever  other  proviaioa  the  father  m^^y  have  p^de  ia 
his  lifetipie  for  heT)  with  aU  its  w<;rQi«e  jErom  ^  4sy 
ff  the  dpuation* 

When  the  father  becoioes  ol4»  a^4  unlit  fpr  war^ 
he  is  obliged  tQ  svur^er  his  whole  ^kn^  tP  his 
eldest  sp^y  whp  is  bound  tp  give  Ua^  alioient,  and  np^ 
jthiog  else ;  and,  when  the  ^est  l^rother  4i^s  leavu^ 
younger  broth^  behind  hiptt  wd  a  widow  ypung 
enough  to  bear  child^en«  the  ycnmgest  b^pther  of  aU 
is  obliged  tP  marry  her ;  but  the  children  of  the  mai^ 
liage  are  always  ac<»>unted  as  if  they  wer^  the  eldetf 
brother's  ;  nor  does  this  marriage  pf  the  yPttPg^flC 
brother  to  the  widpWf  entitle  him  to  any  pi^rt  pf  the 
deceased's  fortune* 

The  southern  Galla  are  wiled  Elma  KileUpp  *,  Slma 
.Gooderooy  £lma  Robali,  fUtna  Doolp^  {lliqa  Podena^ 
]£lma  Horreta*  and  Eloia  Michaeli }  these  are  tlve  so* 
yen  southern  nations  whieh  the  Mahometan  tradei^ 

pass  through  in  theur  way  tp  Narea^  the  sputhemBapst 
country  the  Abyssin«w*  ever  cwguered. 

The  western  GaU?t,  for  thdr  principal  cl»ni|,  have 
the  X>jaw|^  Edjow  pr  Ay^o,  awd  tpluma ;  aud  these 

were  the  clans  we  pmcipaUy  fpi^ght  with  when  I  wa3 

in  Abyssinia*    They  ?ire.  <4wlBy  f^^gam*    Spme  of 


^"•^ 


♦  E\m%,  er  Yateme,  in  Gallft,  chiWren.— E» 
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their  chUdreh,  who  were  left  young  in  couit  whett 
their  fathers  fled,  iafter  the  murder  of  the  late  king 
their  inaster,  were  better  Christians,  and  better  sol- 
diers, than  any  Abys^ians  we  had. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  small  curiosity  to  know  what  is 
their  food,  that  is  so  easy  of  carriage  as  to  enable  them 
to  traverse  immense  deserts,  that  they  may,  without 
warning,  fall  upon  the  towns  and  villages  in  the  culti* 
vated  country  of  Abyssinia.  This  is  nothing  but  cof- 
fee roasted,  till  it  can  be  pulverised,  and  then  mixed 
with  butter  to  a  consistency  that  will  suffer  it  to  be 
rolled  up  in  balls,  and  put  iia  la  leather  bag.  A  ball  of 
this  composition,  between  the  circumference  of  a  shil- 
ling and  half-a>crown,  about  the  size  of  a  billiard-ball, 
keeps  them,  they  say,  in  strength  and  spirits  during  a 
whole  day's  fatigue,  better  than  a  loaf  of  bread,  or  a 
meal  of  meat.  Its  name  in  Arabia  and  Abyssinia  is 
Bun ;  but  I  apprehend  its  true  name  is  Caffe,  from 
Caffa,  the  southern  province  of  Narea,  whence  it  is  first 
said  to  have  come :  It  is  white  in  the  bean.  The  cof- 
fee-tree is  the  wood  of  the  country,  produced  sponta- 
neously everywhere  in  great  abundance,  from  Caffa  to 
the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

Thus  much  for  this  remarkable  nation,  whose  lan- 
guage is  perfectly  different  from  any  in  Abyssinia,  and 
is  the  same  throughout  all  the  tribes,  with  very  little 
variatida  of  dialect.  This  is  a  nation  that  has  con- 
-quered  some  of  the  finest  provinces  of  Abyssinia,  and 
of  whose  inroads  we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to 
'Speak  continually ;  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  how 
far  they  might  not  have  accomplished  the  conquest  of 
the  whole,  had  not  Providence  interposed  in  a  ijianner 
little  expected,  but  more  efficacious  thsb  a  thousand 
armies,  and  all  the  inventions  of  man. 

The  Calla,  before  their  inroads  into  Abyssinia,  had 
never  in  their  05^n  country  seen  or  heard  of  the  small- 
pox.   This  disease  met  them  in  the  Abyssinian  vil* 
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lage$.  It  raged  among  them  with  such  violence,  that 
whole  .  provinces,  conquered  by  them,  became  half- 
desert;  and,  in  m^ny  places,  they  were  forced  to 
become  tributary  to  those  whom  before  they  kept  in 
continual  fear.  But  this  did  not  happen  01  the  reign 
of  Yasous  the  Great,  at  the  begimiing  of  tlie  present 
century,  where  we  shall  take  firesh  notice  of  it ;  and 
now  proceed  with  what  remains  of  the  reign  of  Sertza 
Den^el,  whom  we  left  with  his  army  in  the  ninth  year 
of  ni^  reign,  residing  at  Dobit,  a  small  town  in  Dem- 
bea,  watching  the  motion  of  the  rebels,  Isaac  Bahar- 
nagash  and  others  his  confederates. 

The  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  as  soon  as  the  weather 
permitted  him,  the  king  went  into  Goiam  to  oppose 
the  inroads  of  the  Djawi,  a  clan  of  the  western  or 
Boren  Galla,  who  then  were  in  possession  of  the  Buco, 
or  royal  dignity,  among  the  seven  nations.  But  they 
had  repassed  the  Nile  upon  the  first  news  df  the  king's 
march,  without  having  time  to  waste  die  country. 
The  king  theii  went  to  winter  in  Bizamo,  which  is 
south  of  the  Nile,  the  native  country  of  these  Galla, 
the  Djawi. 

If  this  nation,  the  Galla,  has  deserved  ill  of  the 
Abyssinians  by  the  frequent  inroads  made  into  their 
country,  they  must,  however,  confess  one  obliga- 
tion, that  in  the  end  they  entirely  ruined  their  an- 
cient enemy,  the  Mahometan  king  of  Adel,  and  re- 
duced him  to  a  state  of  perfect  insignificance. 

Sertza  Denghel  then  returned  with  his  army  into 
Dembea,  where,  finding  the  militia  of  that  province 
much  disaffected  by  communication  with  the  Moorish 
soldiers  settled  among  them  from  Gragne's  time  to 
th&  day,  and  that  most  of  them  had  in  their  hearts 
forsaken  the  Christian  religion,  and  were  all  ready  to 
fail  in  their  allegiance,  he  assembled  the  greatest  part 
of  them  without  their  arms,  and,  surrounding  them 
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^mA  hk  «Mmp  cut  them  to  pieces^  to  ibit  iHsuber 

ftt  SOOO  men. 

hx  the  IStb  year  of  his  rqgQ>  Mahomet»  kiog  q^ 
Adel,  marched  out  of  his  own  country,  mih  the  viev 
of  joining  the  Basha  and  Babsona^ish.   But  the  kii^, 
ever  watchful  over  the  motions othis  enemies,  surpn- 
sed  the  Bahamagash  before  his  junction  either  with 
Mahomet  or  the  rasha,  and  defeated  or  di^rsed  Ids 
army,  obliging  him  to  fly  in  disguise,  with  the  utmost 
danger  of  b^g  taken  prisoner,  to  hide  himself  with 
the  basha  at  Dobarwa.    He  then  appointed  Jhrgatfi 
governor  of  Tigre,  an  old  and  expm&koed  office, 
giving  him  the  charge  of  the  province,  and  to  watch 
me  basha ;  and,  leavmg  with  him  his  wounded  (and 
in  their  place  taking  some  fresh  soldiers  from  X)argii- 
ta),  he,  by  forced  marches,  endeavoured  to  meet  Ms- 
boiaetf  who  had  not  heard  of  his  victory  over  Isaac ; 
and  being  informed  that  the  king  of  Adel  was  en- 
camped on  the  other  side  of  the  river  W^,  having 
passed  it  to  join  Isaac,  the  king,  by  a  sudden  move- 
ment, crossed  the  river,  and  came  oppo^te  to  Ma- 
homet^s  quarters,  who  was  then  striking  his  tents» 
having  just  heard  of  the  fate  of  the  Bahama^h. 
Mahomet  and  his  whole  army  were  struck  wit^  a 
panic  at  this  unexpected  appearance  of  the  }vmg  op, 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  which  had  cut  off  his 
retreat  to  Adel.    Fearing,  however,  there  might  still 
be  an  enemy  behind  him,  and  that  he  should  be  hen|- 
med  in  between  both,  he  resolved  to  pass  t  but  did  it 
in  so  tumultuous  a  manner,  that  the  king's  army  had 
no  trouble  but  to  slaughter  those  who  arrived  at  the 
opposite  bank.    Great  part  of  the  cavalry,  seeing  tl^ 
fate  of  thefr  companions  at  the  ford,  attenapted  to  |$i^ 
above  and  below  by  swimming :  but,  though  theriyi^ 
was  deep  and  smooth,  the  baimswere  h%h»a3a4ma|^y 
were  drowned,  not  being  able  to  scramble  up  on  the 
other  side.    Many  were  also  destroyed  by  stcmes,  and 


Ae  baces  of  Seitxa  DeoghePs  ma^  kcm  the  banks 
above ;  wme  passed,  however,  joiiung  Mahomet,  and 
leavijQg  the  rest  of  the  army  to  attempt  a  passage  at 
the  ford,  crossed  with  the  utmost  speed  lower  down 
die  river  without  being  pursued,  and  carried  the  news 
of  their  own  defeat  to  AdeL 

The  whole  Moorish  army  perished  this  day,  except 
the  horse,  either  by  the  sword  or  in  the  river ;  nor 
had  the  Moors  received  so  severe  a  blow  since  the 
defeat  of  Gragne  by  Claudius.  The  king  then  de« 
camped,  and  took  post  at  Zarroder,  on  the  frontiers 
6i  Adel,  with  a  desi^  to  winter  there,  and  lay  waste 
the  country,  into  which  he  intended  to  march  as  soon 
as  the  fair  weather  returned.  But  it  was  the  misfor* 
tune  of  this  great  prince,  that  his  enemies  were  situa* 
ted  at  the  two  most  distant  extremities  of  the  kingdom. 
For  the  Galla  attacked  Gojam  on  the  west,  at  the  very 
time  he  prepared  to  enter  Adel  on  the  east.  Without 
loss  of  time,  however,  he  traversed  the  whole  kingdom 
of  Abyssinia,  and  came  up  with  the  Boren  Galla  upon 
the  river  Madge,but  no  action  of  consequence  followed. 
The  Galla  attempting  the  king's  camp  in  the  night,  and 
finding  themselves  too  weak  to  carry  it,  retreated  imme- 
diately into  their  own  country.  While  returning  to 
Dembea,  he  met  a  party  of  the  Falasha,  called  Abati, 
at  Wainadega,  and  entirely  destroyed  them,  so  that 
not  one  escaped. 

The  king  was  now  so  formidable^  that  no  army  of 
the  enemy  dared  to  face  him ;  and  he  obliged  the 
Falasha  to  give  up  their  king  Radaet,  whom  he  banish* 
ed  to  Wadge ;  and  the  four  tbUowing  years  he  spent 
in  ravaging  the  country  of  his  enemies  the  Galla,  in 
Shat  and  Bed,  and  that  of  the  Falasha  in  Samen  and 
Serke,  where  he  beat  Caliph  king  of  the  Falasha,  who 
had  suceeeded  Radaet. 

The  Galla,  in  advancing  towards  Gojam  and  Damot, 
had   overrun  the  whole  low  country  between  the 
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mountains  of  Narea  and  the  Nile.  The  king,  desi- 
rous to  open  a  communication  with  a  country  where 
there  was  a  great  trade,  especially  for  gold,  crossed 
the  Nile  in  his  way  to  that  province,  the  Galla  flying 
everywhere  before  him.  He  was  received  with  very 
great  joy  by  the  prince  of  that  country,  who  looked 
upon  him  as  his  deliverer  from  those  cruel  enemies. 
Here  he  received  many  rich  presents,  more  particu- 
larly a  large  quantity  of  gold ;  and  he  wintered  at 
Cutheny,  in  ihstt  province  where  Abba  Hedar,  his 
brother,  died,  having  been  blown  up  with  gim-powder, 
with  his  wife  and  children.  ITie  Nareans  desired, 
this  year,  to  be  admitted  to  the  Christian  fiaith ;  and 
they  were  converted  and  baptised  by  a  mission  of 
priests  sent  by  the  king  for  that  purpose  *. 

At  the  time  he  was  rescuing  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
rea, Cadward  Basha,  a  young  officer  of  merit  and 
reputation,  lately. come  from  Constantinople  as  ba- 
sha of  Masuah,  had  begun  his  command  with  ma- 
king inroads  into^  Tigre,  and  driving  off  a  number  of 
the  inhabitants  into  slavery.  The  king,  necessarily 
engaged  at  a  distance,  suffered  these  injuries  with  a 
degree  of  impatience ;  and,  after  having  provided  for 
the  security  of  the  several  countries  immediately  near 
him,  he  marched  with  his  army  directly  for  Woggora, 
committing  every  degree  of  excess  in  his  march,  in 
order  to  provoke  the  Falasha  to  descend  from  their 
heights  and  offer  him  battle. 

A  frugal  economical  people,  such  as  the  Jews  are, 
could  not  bear  to  see  their  cattle  aiid  crops  destroyed 
in  so  wanton  a  manner  before  their  very  ^ces.  '  Thev 
came,  therefore,  down  in  immense  numbers  to  attacK 
the  king,  one  of  the  most  excellent  generals  Abyssinia 
ever  had,  at  the  head  of  a  small,  but  veteran  army.; 
Geshen,  brother  of  the  famous  Gideon,  was  then  king 

♦  Vide  Annals,  Vol.  II.  Life  of  S.  Denghel.— E. 
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of  the  Jews,  and  commanded  the  army  of  his  country, 
men.    The  battle  was  fought  on  the  plain  of  Wog- 

§dra  on  the  19th  of  January  1594,  with  the  success 
iat  wa}s  to  be  expected.  Four  thousand  of  the  Jew- 
ish army  were  slain  upon  the  spot;  and,  among  them, 
Geshefn,  their  unfortunate  king  and  leader. 

After  this  victory,  Sertza  Denghel  marched  his 
army  into  Kuara,  through  the  country  where  the  Jews 
had  many  strong-holds,  and  received  everywhere  their 
subinission.  Then  turning  to  the  left,  he  came 
through  the  country  of  the  Shangalla,  called  Wom- 
barea,  and  so.tb  that  of  the  Agows.  There  he  heard 
that  new  troubles  were  meditating  in  Damot ;  but  the 
inhabitants  of  that  province  were  not  yet  ripe  enough 
to  break  out  into  open  rebellion. 

That  he  might  not,  therefore,  have  two  enemies 
at  such  a  distance  from  each  other  upon  his  hands  at 
once,  this  year,  as  soon  as  the  rains  were  over,  he  de- 
termined to  march  and  attack  the  basha.  The  basha 
was  very  soon  informed  of  his  designs,  and  as  soon 
prq>ared  to  meet  them ;  so  that  the  king  found,  him 
already  in  the  field,  encamped  on  his  own  side  of  the 
Mareb,  but  without  having  committed,  till  then,  any 
act  of  hostility.  He  marched  out  of  his  camp/  and 
formed,  upon  seeing  the  royal  army  approach ;  leav- 
ing a  sufficient  field  for  the  king  to  draw  up  in,  if  he 
should  incline  to  cross  the  river,  and  attack  him. 

This  confident,  rather  than  prudent,  conduct  of  the 
basha,  did  not  intimidate  the  lung,  who  being  used  to 
improve  every  advantage,  coolly,  and  without  bravado, 
embraced  this  very  opportunity  his  enemy  chose  to 
give.  him.  He  formed,  therefore,^on  his  own  side  of 
the  Mareb,  and  passed  it  in  as  good  order  as  possible, 
considering  it  is  a  swift  stream,  and  very  deep  at  that 
season  of  the  year.  He  halted  several  times  while  his 
men  wiere  in  the  water,  to  put  them  again  in  order,  as 
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if  he  had  expeeied  to  be  attacked  die  mmnent  he 
landed  on  the  otiieir  side.  The  baaha,  a  man  of  kao«r«> 
hdge  in  his  profesi^on,  who  saw  this  caatioiis  conduct 
tif  the  kmg,  is  said  to  have  cried  (Hit,  **  How'  vadike 
fee  is  to  ^at  I  have  heard  of  his  father  ?*  alladii^  to 
the  general  rash  behaviour  of  the  hte  kin^,  Menas^ 
whikt  at  the  head  of  his  army. 

Sertza  Dengbel  having  left  all  his  baggage  on  the 
other  side^  and  passed  the  itver^  drew  up  his  army  in 
the  same  deliberate  manner  in  which  he  had  cnsased 
the  Mareb,  and  formed  opposite  to  the  basha ;  as  if 
he  had  been  acting  under  him,  and  by  his  ardan^ 
avaiUpg  bifKelf  wi£  great  attention  of  all  the  advaa- 
tages  the  ground  could  zSard  him.  The  basha^  ooa» 
fident  in  the  superior  valour  of  his  ttoc^,  thougfai^ 
now  he  had  got  the  king  between  him  and  the  river, 
that  he  would  easily  that  day  finish  ^Sertza  Den^tud^s 
life  and  reign. 

The  battle  begsoi  with  the  most  ckiermined  reso- 
lution and  vigour  on  both  sides.  The  Abymmm 
foot  drove  back  the  Turkish  iniiuitry ;  and  the 
dtsmountmg  book  his  horse,  with  his  lance  and  aim 
in  his  hand,  and  charging  at  their  head,  anm^^ 
them  to  preserve  diat  advauMi^e.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  basha,  wlio  had  soon  put  to  flight  part  of  tiie  A- 
byssinian  horse  with  whom  he  had  ei^^aged,  feH 
furiously  upon  die  foot  commanded  by  the  king, 
the  Turks  making  a  great  carnage  among  them 
with  their  sabres ;  and  die  a&ir  becsune  butdoiditfiil, 
when  Robel,  gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber  to  the 
king,  who  commanded  the  pikemen  on  hcuxback, 
part  of  the  king*s  household  tro(^,  seeing  his  masMsr^ 
danger,  charged  the  Turkish  hoise  idiere  the  basha 
was  in  p^^on,  and,  clearing  his  way,  broke  his  pke 
upon  an  officer  of  the  basha  who  canied  the  sta&datii 
immediately  before  him,  and  direw  him  deadathisieei^ 
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Being  witfaaut  other  arms,  he  then  drew  the  ^ort 
crooKed  knife,  which  the  Abyssinian^  dlways  carry  in 
tbeir  girdle,  and,  pu^ung  up  his  horse  close,  before 
die  tetstia  cduM  recover  from  his  surprise,  he  plunged 
it  into  his  throat,  so  that  he  ecpired  instantly.  So  un- 
looked-for a  spectacle  struck  a  panic  into  the  troops. 
The  Turkish  horse  iirst  turned  their  backs,  and  a 
gieneral  rout  fallowed. 

The  basha's  body  was  carried  upon  a  mule  out  of 
die  field,  and  smidk  a  terror  into  all  the  Mahometans 
wherever  it  passed.  It  no  soon^  entered  Dobarwa 
than  they  were  obliged  to  carry  it  out  at  the  other 
^id  of  the  town.  Sertza  Denghel  was  not  one  that 
sltnnbered  upon  a  victory.  He  entered  Dobarwa  sword 
in  haiid,  putting  all  the  Pagans  and  Mahometans  that 
fell  in  his  way  to  death ;  ami,  in  this  manner,  pursued 
them  to  the  frontiers  of  Masusii,  leaving  many  to  die 
for  want  of  water  m  that  desert. 

Hie  kmg,  in  honour  of  this  brave  action  perform- 
ed by  Robel,  ordered  the  following  passage  to  be 
written  in  letters  of  gold,  and  insert^  in  the  records 
of  the  idingdom :  ^^  Robel,  servant  to  Sertza  Denghel, 
and  son  to  Menetcheli,  i^lew  a  Turkish  basha  on  horse- 
back with  a  common  knife.*^ 

Sert2a  Denghel,  having  thus  delivered  himself 
from  the  most  formidable  of  his  enenues,  marched 
through  Oojam  again  into  Narea,  e^irpating,  all 
the  way  he  went,  the  GalHi  that  otetrucled  his  way 
to  that  state.  He  left  an  additional  number  of  priests 
and  monks  to  histruct  them  in  ihe  Christian  region ; 
though  there  are  some  historians  of  this  reign  who 
pretend  that  it  was  not  till  this  second  vi^  that  Narea 
was  converted. 

However  this  may  be,  victory  had  everywhere 
attended  his  steps;  and  he  was  now  preparing  to 
chastise  the  malecontents  at  Damot,  when  he  was  ac« 
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costed  l>y  a  priest,  fiunous  for  holiness^  and  a  talent 
for  divination,  who  warned  him  not  to  undertake 
that  war.  But  the  king,  expressing  his  contempt 
of  both  the  message  and  messenger,  declared  his 
fixed  resolution  to  invade  Damot  without  delay.  The 
priest  is  said  to  have  limited  his  advice  still  further, 
and  to  have  begged  him  only  to  remember  not  to  eat 
the  fish  of  a  certain  river  in  the  territory  of  Giba,  in  the 
province  of  Shat.  The  king,  however,  flushed  with 
his  victpry  over  the  Boren  Galla,  forgot  the  name  of 
the  river  and  the  injunction ;  and,  having  ate  fish  out 
of  it,  was  immediately  after  taken  dangerously  ill, 
and  died  on  his  return. 

The  writer  of  his  life  says,  that  the  fatal  effects  of 
this  river  were  afterwards  experienced  in  the  reign  of 
Tasous  the  Great,  at  the  time  in  which  he  wrote, 
when  the  king's  whole  army,  encamped  along  the 
sides  of  this  river,  were  taken  with  violent  sick- 
ness after  eating  the  fish  caught  in  it,  and  that  many 
of  the  soldiers  died.  Whether  this  be  really  fact  oi: 
not,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  decide.  Whether 
fish,  or  any  other  animal,  living  in  water  impregna- 
ted with  poisonous  minerals,  can  preserve  its  own  life, 
and  yet  imbibe  a  quantity  of  poison  sufficient  to  de- 
stroy the  men  that  should  eat  it,  seems  to  me  very 
doubtful.  Something  like  this  is  said  to  happen  in 
oysters,  which  are  found  on  copperas  beds,  or  have 
preparations  of  copperas  thrown  upon  them  to  tinge 
a  part  of  them  with  green.  I  do  not,  however^ 
think  it  likely,  that  the  creature  should  live  after  this, 
metallic  dose,  or  preserve  a  taste  that  would  make  it 
food  for  man,  till  he  accumulated  a  quantity  sufficient 
to  destroy  him. 

Sei^za  Denghel  was  of  a  very  humane  affable  dis- 
position, very  different  from  his  father  Menas.  He 
was  stedfast  in  his  adherence  to  the  church  of  Alex- 
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andm^  and, seemed  perfectly  indifferent  as  to  the  Ro- 
mish chiirch'  and  clergy.  -  In   conversation,  he  fre-' 
quently  condemned  their  tenets,  but  alwayis  commend- ' 
ed  the  sobriety  and  sandtity  of  their  lives.    He  left* 
no  legitimate  sons,  but  many  daughters  by  his  wife 
Mariani  Sena ;  and  two  natural  sons,  Za  Mariam  and ; 
Jacob.    He  had  also  a  nephew,  called  Za  Denghel, 
son  of  his  brother  Lesana  Christos. 

It  is  absolutely  contrary  to  truth,  what  is  said  by 
Tellez  and  others,  that  the  illegitimate  sons  of  the  Ne-' 
gus  have  no  right  to  succeed  to  the  crown.  There  is, 
indeed,  no  sort  of  difference,  as  may  be  seen  by  many 
examples  in  the  course  of  this  history. 

Serfza  Denghel  at  first  seemed  to  intend  that  his 
nephew,  Za  Denghel,  should  succeed  him ;  a  prince 
who  had  every  good  quality,  was  arrived  at  an  age  fit. 
for  governing,  and  had  attended  him  and  distinguished 
himself  in  great  part  of  his  wars.  But,  upon  his 
death-bed,  he  changed  his  mind,  probably  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  queen  and  th^  ambitious  nobles,  who 
desired  to  have  the  government  in  their  own  hands 
during  a  long  minority.  His  son  Jacob,  a  boy  of  se- 
ven years  old,  was  now  brought  into  court,  and  treat- 
ed as  heir-apparent,  which  every  body  thought  was 
but  natural  and  pardonable  from  the  affection  of  a  fa- 
ther. 

At  last,  when  he  found  his  sickness  would  be  mor- 
tal, the  interest  and  love  of  his  country  seemed  to 
overcome  even  the  ties  of  blood.  Calling  his  council 
together  around  his  bed,  he  designed  his  successor  in 
this  last  speech  :  **  As  I  am  sensible  I  am  at  the  point 
of  death,  next  to  the  care  of  my  soul,  I  am  anxious 
for  the  welfare  of  my  kingdom.  My  first  intention 
was  to  appoint  Jacob,  my  son,  to  be  successor ;  and  I 
had  done  so  unless  for  his  youth,  and  it  is  probable 
neither  you  nor  i  could  have  cause  to  repent  it.   Con* 
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sidering^  how6v^r>  the  state  of  my  ku^dom>  I  jfK^er 
its  interest  to  the  private  affection  I  b^  my  son ;  mA 
do»  there&re,  hereby  appoint  Za  Deoghels  my  ne* 
phew,  to  succeed  me^  ai)d  be  your  king )  and  recomf^ 
mmd  him  to  you  as  fit  for  war,  ripe  in  year^^  exem* 
plary  in  the  practice  of  every  virtoe,  and  as  deservic^^ 
of  the  crown  by  his  good  qualities,  as  he  is  by  his  near 
relation  to  the  royal  family*''  With  these  words  the 
king  expired  in  the  end  of  August  159^,  and  w^  bu« 
ried  in  the  island  Roma  ** 


*  The  reign  of  Melec  Segued^  though  active,  mu3t  be  charged 
'with  the  loss  of  Dawaro,  Ifat,  and  Fatigar^  and  all  the  southern 
provinces.  The  Galla,  under  this  prince,  took  possession  of  the 
fairest  regions  of  the  empire.  No  regular  method  was  adopted 
to  preserve  the  Mahometan  districts,  partly  through  fear  of  !li€ 
fmluM  on  the  north-east  frontier,  and  partly  through  revenge  oil 
the  turbulent  inhabitants.  A  race  of  inland  barbarians  therefore 
ispread  themselves  all  over  the  country  south  of  the  Nile,  and 
without  arms,  or  discipline^  carried  terror  into  the  centre  of  tie 
■kingdom  .«<*£. 
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ZA  DEMGHEL. 


From  15^540  l6&k 


Zu  Denghel  dethroned-^^acabj  a  Minor^  succeeds*^ 
Za  Denghel  is  restored — Banishes  Jacob  to  Na^ 
rea-'-^Jonverted  to  the  Romisli  JReUgion-^Battle 
qfBarteha^  tmd  Death  qfthe  King. 

OERTZA  IDenghbl  had  several  daug1iter$,  ode  of 
whom  was  married  to  Kefla  Wahad,  governor  of  th6 
prbvince  of  Tigr^^,  and  another  to  Athanasius,  gover- 
nor of  Amhara ;  the  two  most  powerful  men  then  in 
the  kmgdom.  The  etopress  and  her  two  sons-in-law 
saw  plainly,  that  the  succession  of  Za  Denghel,  sL  man 
of  ripe  yeafs,  possessed  of  every  requisitie  for  reign- 
ing, was  to  exclude  them  from  any  share  in  the  go- 
vernment but  a  subordinate  one,  for  which  they  Were 
to  stand  candidates  on  their  own  merits,  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  nobility. 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  Sertza  Denghel,  and 
perhaps  some  time  before  it,  a  conspiracy  was  formed 
to  change  the  order  of  succession.  This  was  immedi- 
ately executed  by  order  of  this  triumvirate,  who  sent 
i  body  of  soldiers  and  seized  Za  Denghel,  and  carried 
him  close  prisoner  to  Dek,  a  large  island  in  the  lake 
Tzzma,  belonging  to  the  queen.  There  he  was  kept 
for  some  lime,  till  he  escaped  and  hid  himself  in  the 
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wild  inaccessible  moimtidns  of  Gojam,  which  there  form 
the  banks  of  the  Nile.  They  carried  their  precautions 
still  further ;  and  subsequent  eveits  strongly  shewedi 
that  these  were  well-grounded.  They  sent  a  party  oiF 
men  at  the  same  time  to  surprise  Socinios ;  but  he, 
sufficiently  upon  hi^  guards  no  sooner  saw  the  fate  of 
his  cousin,  Za  Denghel,  than  he  withdrew  himself  in 
such  a  manner  as  shewed  plainly  he  knew  the  value 
of  his  own  pretendons,  and  was  not  to  be  an  uncon* 
cemed  spectator,  if  a  revolution  was  to  happen* 

In  order  to  understand  perfectly  the  claims  of  those 
princes,  .who  were  by  turns  placed  on  the  throne  in. 
the  bloody  war  that  followed,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
know,  that  the  emperor  David  IIL  had  three  sons. 
The  eldest  was  Claudius,  who  succeeded  him  in  the 
empire ;  the  history  of  whose  rdgn  we  have  already 
given.  The  second  was  Jacob,- who  died  a  minor  be* 
K>re  his  brother,  but  left  two  sons,  Tascar  and  Facili- 
das.  The  third  son  was  Menas,  called  Adamas  Se- 
gued, who  succeeded  Claudius,  his  brother,  in  the  em« 
pire;  whose  reigns  we  have  given  in  their  proper 
place. 

M^nas  had  four  sons ;  Sertza  Denghel,  called  Me- 
IqC  Segued^  who  succeeded  his  father  in  the  empire, 
^d  whose  history  we  have  just  now  finished ;  the  se- 
cond, Aquieter ;  the  third,  Abat^ ;  and  the  fourth, 
Lesano  Christos ;  whose  son  was  that  Za  Denghel,  of 
ivhpm  we  wer^  last  speaking,  appointed  to  succeed 
to  the  throne  by  his  uncle,  when  on  his  death-bed. 

Tascar,  the  son  of  Jacob,  died  a  minor.  He  rebel* 
led  against  hi^  uncle^  Menas,  in  confederacy  with  the 
Bahamagash^  as  we  have  already  seen ;  and  his  army 
being  beat  by  his  uncle  and  sovereign,  he  was,  by 
his  order^  thrown  over  the  steep  precipice^  of  Lamal* 
^on,  and  dashed  to  pieces.  Facilidas,  the  secoijid  re- 
piiajmag  son  of  the  same  minor  Jacob,  lived  niany 
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years,  possessed  great  estates  in  Gojam,  and  died  af- 
terwards in  battle,  fighting  against  the  Galla,  in  de- 
fence of  these  possessions. 

This  Fadlidas  had  a  natural  son,  named  Socinios, 
who  inherited  hjs  father's  possessions ;  was  nephew  to 
Sertza  Denghel,  aiid  cousin*german  to  Za  Denghel, 
appointed  to  succeed  to  the  throne ;  so  that  Za  Deng* 
hel  being  once  removed,  as  Jacob  had  been  postpp* 
ned,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  Socinios's  claim  as  ttie 
nearest  heir-male  to  David  111*,  commonly  called  Wa« 
nag  Segued. 

Socinios,  from  his  infancy,  had  been  trained  to 
arms,  and  had  undergone  a ,  number,  of  hardships,  ^in 
his  uncle's  wars.  Part  of  his  estate  had  been  seized, 
after  his  father's  death,  by  men  in  power,  favourites 
of  Sertza  Denghel ;  and  he  hoped  for  a  complete  re- 
stitution of  them  from  Za  Denghel,  his  cousin,  when 
he  should  succeed;  for  these  two  .were,  as  much  con- 
nected with  each  other  by  friendship  and  affection,  ^a$ 
they  were  by  blood*  Nor  would  any  step, .  says  the 
historian,  have  ever  been  taken  by  Soqinios  towards 
n\ounting  the  throne,  had  Za  Denghel,  his  cousin,  suc-^ 
ceeded,  as  by  right. he  ought. 

In  the  mean  time,  he  was  at  the  hend  of  a  consi- 
derable band  of  soldiers;  had  assisted  Fasa  Christos, 
governor  of  Gojam,  in  defeating  the  Galla,  who  had 
overrun  that  province ;  and,  by  his  courage  and  con- 
duct that  day,  had  left  a  strong  impression  upon  the 
minds  of.  the  troops,  that  he  wQuld  soon  become  the 
most  capable  and  active  soldier  of  his  time. 
.  The  queen  and  her  two  sons-in-law,  bei^g  disap- 
pointed in  their,  attempt  upon  Spdnios,  were  obliged 
to  take  the  only  step  that  remained  in  their  choice, 
which  was,  to  appoint  the  infant  Jacob  king,  a  child 
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of  seven  years  old  *,  and  put  him  under  the  tutelage  of 
Ras  Atbanasius. 

The  empress  Mariani  Sena,  and  her  two  sons-in* 
law,  had  gained  to  their  peurty  Za  Sehsse,  a  person  of 
low  birth,  native  of  an  obscure  nation  of  Fagans,  cak 
led  Guragu^,  a  man  esteemed  for  bravery^  and  con«» 
duct,  and  beloved  by  the  soldiers ;  but  turbulent  and 
seditious,  without  honour,  gramude,  or  regard,  eithet 
to  his  word,  to  his  sovereign,  or  the  interests  of  his 
country. 

Jacob  had  suflFered  patiently  the  direction  of  those 
that  governed  him,  so  long  as  the  excuse  of  his  mino- 
rity was  a  good  one.  But  being  now  arrived  at  the 
age  of  1 7,  he  began  to  put  in,  by  degrees,  for  his 
share  in  the  direction  of  affairs ;  and  (^serving  some 
steps  that  tended  to  prolong  the  govemmait  of  his 
tutors,  by  his  own  power  he  banished  Za.  Selasse, 
the  authcNf  of  them,  into  the  distant  kingdom  of  Na» 


Thk  v^rous  proceeding  alarmed  the  empress  and 
her  paoty;  They  saw  ^at  the  measure  taken  by  Ja- 
cob would  presently  lead  s41  good  men  and  lovers  of 
their  country  to  support  him,  and  to  annihiiate  thdr 
powar.  They  resolved  not  to  wait  till  this  took  place, 
but  instantly  to  restore  Za  Denghel,  tiiiom,  wfth 
great  difficulty,  they  found  hid  in  the  mountains  h^ 
tween  Gojam  and  Damot.  And,  to  remove  every 
suspicion  in  Za  DengfaePs  breast,  Ras  Athanasius  re^- 
paked  to  the  palace,  giving  Jacob  publicly,  even  on 
the  throne,  the  most  abusive  and  scurrilous  language 
calling  him  an  obstinate,  stubborn,  foolish  boy ;  de- 
claring him  degraded  from  being  king,  and  announcing 

•  •  •  ^ 

^  The  name  of  the  infant  king  seems  to  have  been  given  as  a 
nick-name  in  Abyssinia,  and  is  preserved  to  this  day. 
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to  Ii»  fiiee  the  ctmag  of  Za  Dengbel  to  supplant  hrai. 
Jacob'^  behaviour  on  so  unexpected  an  occasion  was 
not  such  as  Athanasius's  rash  speech  led  to  expect. 
He  gave  a  cool  and  mild  reply  to  these  inyettires ; 
but,  finding  himself  entirely  in  his  enemy's  power, 
without  losing  a  moment,  he  left  his  palace  in  the 
nighty  taking  the  road  to  Samen,  not  doubting  of  safe- 
ty and  protection  if  he  could  reach  his  mother's  rela* 
tions  among  those  high  rocky  mountains. 

Fortune  at  first  seemed  to  £avour  his  endeavours* 
He  arrived  at  a  small  village  immediately  in  the  neigh« 
bourhood  of  the  country  to  which  he  was  going ;  but 
there  he  was  discovered  and  made  prisoner ;  carried 
back  and  deliv^ed  to  Za  Denghel,  his  rivals  whom 
he  found  placed  on  his  throne. 

In  all  these  cases,  it  is  the  invariable,  though  barba-* 
rous,  practice  of  Abyssinia,  to  mutilate  any  such  pre- 
Mider  to  the  throne,  by  cutting  off  his  nose,  ear, 
hand,  or  feot,  as  they  shall  be  inclined  the  padent 
should  die  or  live  after  die  operation ;  k  being  an  es«^ 
tablished  law,  that  no  person  can  succeed  to  the 
throne,  as  to  the  priesthood,  without  being  perfect  in 
all.  his  limbs.  Za  Denghel,  as  he  could  not  adopt  so 
inhuman  a  procedure  even  with  a  rival,  contented  him- 
self with  only  banishing  Jacob  to  Narea. 

Ever  since  that  period  of  Menas's  reign,  when  Sa- 
mur,.  basha  of  Masuah,  had  been  put  in  possession  of 
Dobarwa,,  in  virtue  oiF  a  treaty  with  Isaac  Bahama* 
gash,  then  in  rebellion,  the  Catholic  religion  was  left 
destitute  of  all  support ;  the  fathers  that  had  remained 
in  Abyssinia  being  dead,  and  the  entry  into  that  kingo 
dom  shut  up  by  the  violent  animosity  of  the  Turks^ 
and  the  cruelties  they  exercised  upon  all  missionaries 
Aat  felt  inte^  their  hands.  The  few  Catholics  that 
remamed  were  skbsolutely  deprived  of  all  assistance, 
witotMdctBor  Sytvanus^  an  Indian  vicar  of  the  church 
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of  St  Anne  at  Goa,  was  pitched  upon  as  a  proper 
person  to  be  sent  to  their  relief.  His  language,  co- 
lour, eastern  air,  and  manner,  seemed  to  promise,  that 
he  would  succeed,  and  bafHe  the  vigilance  of  the 
Turks. 

.  He  arrived  at  Masuah  in  1597,  and  entered  Abys- 
sinia unsuspected ;  but  the  power  of  the  Turks  being 
much  lessened  by  the  great  defeat  given  them  by  Sertza 
Denghel,  who  slew.  Cadward  Basha,  and  retook  Do- 
barwa  and  all  its  dependencies,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned,  a  very  considerable  part  of  their  former 
dangers  the  missionaries  might  now  hope  to  escape. 
But  there  still  remained  others,  obstructing  the  com- 
munication with  India,  which,  however,  were  sur- 
mountable, and  gave  way,  as  most  of  the  kind  do, 
to  prudence,  courage,  and  perseverance. 

Accordingly,  in  the  year  1 600,  Peter  Faez,  the 
most  capable,  as  well  as  most  successful  missionary  that 
ever  entered  Ethiopia,  arrived  at  Masuah,  after  haying 
suffered  a  long  imprisonment,  and  many  other  hard- 
ships, on  his  way  to  that  island;  and,  taking  upon 
him  the  charge  of  the  Portuguese,  relieved  Melchior 
Sylvanus,  who  returned  to  India. 

Paez,  however,  did  not  press  on  to  court  as  his 
predecessors,  and  even  his  successors,  constantly,  did ; 
but,  confining  himself  to  the  convent  of  Fremona  in 
Tigre,  he  first  set  himself,  by  invincible  applica- 
tion, to  attain  the  Geez,  or  written  language,  in 
which  he  arrived  at  a  degree  of  knowledge,  supe- 
rior to  that  of  the  natives  themselves.  He  then  ap- 
plied to  the  instruction  of  youth,  keeping  a  school, 
where  he  taught  equally  the  children  of  the  Portu«f 
guese  and  those  of  the  Abyssinians.  The,  great  pro* 
gress  made  by  the  scholars  speedily  spread  abroad  the 
'  reputation  of  the  master.  First  ot  ail,  John  Gabriel, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  officers  of  the  Portuguese* 
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^pcke  of  him  in  the  warmest  terms  of  commendation 
to  Jacob,  then  upon  the  throne,  who  sent  to  Paez, 
and  ordered  his  attendance  as  soon  as  the  rainy  season 
should  be  over. 

In  the  month  of  April  1 604,  Peter,  attended  only 
by  two  of  his  young  disciples,  presented  himself  to 
the  king,  who  then  held  his  court  at  Dancaz.  He 
was  received'  with  the  same  honours  as  are  bestowed 
upon  men  of  the  first  rank,  to  the  great  discontent  of 
the  Abyssinian  monks,  who  easily  foresaw  that  their 
humiliation  would  certainly  follow  this  exaltation  of 
Petros ;  nor  were  they  mistaken.  In  a  dispute  held 
before  the  king  next  day,  Peter  produced  the  two 
boys,  as  more  than  sufEcient  to  silence  all  the  theo* 
logians  in  Abyssinia.  Nor  can  it  ever  be  doubted,  by 
any  who  know  the  ignorance  of  these  brutish  priests, 
that  the  victory,  in  these  scholastic  disputes,  would  be 
fiurly,  easily,  and  completely  on  the  side  of  the  chil- 
dren. 

Mass  was  then  said  according  to  the  usage  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  which  was  followed  by  a  sermon 
(among  the  first  ever  preached  in  Abyssinia)  ;  but  so 
far  surpassing,  in  elegance  and  purity  of  diction,  any 
thing  yet  extant  in  the  learned  language,  Geez,  that 
all  the  hearers  began  to  look .  upon  this  as  the  first 
miracle  on  the  part  of  the  preacher. 

Za  Denghel  was  so  taken  with  it,  that,  from  that 
instant,  he  not  only  resolved  to  embrace  the  Catholic 
religion,  but  declared  this  his  resolution  to  several 
friends,  and  soon  after  to  Paez  himself,  imder  an  oath 
of  secrecy  that  he  should  conceal  it  for  a  time.  This 
oath,  prudently  exacted  from  Peter,  was,  as  impru* 
dently,  rendered  useless  by  the  ^eal  of  the  king  him- 
self, who,  b^g  of  too  sanguine  a  disposition  to  tem- 
porize after  he  was  convinced,  published  a  proclama* 
'  tioD,  forbidding  the  religious  observation  of  Saturday, 
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dr  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  for  ever  after.  He  likewise 
ordered  lettCTs  to  be  wrote  to  the  pope,  Clement  VlII. 
and  to  Philip  III.  king  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  wherein 
he  offered  them  his  friendship,  whilst  he  requested 
mechanics  to  assist,  and  Jesuits  to  instruct  his  peopieJ 

These  sudden  and  violent  measures  were  present^ 
knewn^  and  every  wretch  that  had,  from  other 
causes,  the  seeds  of  rebellion  sown  in  his  heart,  be* 
gan  now  to  pre^eod  they  were  only  nourished  there 
by  a  lore  and  attachment  to  the  true  religion. 

Many  of  the  courtiers  followed  the  king's  example ; 
some,  as  courtiers,  for  the  sake  of  the  king^s  £atvour, 
and  meaning  to  adhere  to  the  religion  of  Rome  no 
tonger  than  it  was  fashionable  at  court,  promoted  their 
interest,  and  exposed  them  to  no  danger;  others, 
from  their  firm  attachment  to  the  king,  the  resokitioir 
lo  support  him  as  their  rightful  sovereign,  and  a  con* 
fidence  in  'his  superior  judgment,  and  that  he  best 
knew  what  was  most  for  the  kingdom's  advantage 'fai 
its  present  distracted  state,  and  for  the  confirmation 
of  his  own  power,  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
welfiire  of  his  people.  Few,  very  few,  it  is  betieved, 
adopted  the  Catholic  faith  from  that  one  discourse 
c»ly,  however  puts  the  language,  however  do({uent 
the  preacher.  A  hundred  years  and  more  had  passed 
without  convincing  the  Abyssinians  in  general,  or  with* 
out  any  material  proof  that  they  were  prepa!red  to  beso. 

However,  the  Jesuits  have  quoted  an  instance  of 
this  instantaneous  conversion  by  the  sermon,  whith, 
for  their  credit,  I  will  not  omit,  though  no  notice  k 
taken  of  it  in  the  annab  of  those  times,  where  it  is  not 
indeed  to  be  expected,  nor  do  I  mean  that  it  is  leas 
credble  on  this  account. 

An  Abyssinian  moi^  of  very  advanced  years,  came 
forward  to  Peter  Paes,  and  said,  in  a  kmd  voice,^  bet 
fore^he  kmg,  ^  AMioughl  ferve  fived  to  a  great  ^9 


tritliout  a  doubt  of  the  Alexandrian  fdth,  I  bless  God 
that  he  has  spared  me  to  thi$  day,  and  thereby  given 
im  an  opportunity  of  choodng  a  better.  The  things 
we  knew  before,  you  have  so  well  explained,  that 
they  become  still  more  intelligible ;  and  we  are  there- 
by confifined  in  our  beHef.  Those  things  that  were 
dif&cult,  and  ^ich  we  could  hardly  understand,  you 
have  made  so  clear,  chat  we  now  wonder  at. our  own 
bfindness^  in  not  having  seen  them  plainly  before.  For 
these  benefits,  which  I  now  confess  to  have  received, 
I  h^re  make  my  declaration,  that  it  is  my  stedfast 
purpose,  with  the  assistance  of  Almighty  God,  to 
live  and  die  in  the  fakh  you  profess,  and  have  now 
preached/* 

Among  those  of  the  court  most  attached  to  the  king 
was  Laeca  Markim,  the  insepand)le  companion  of  his 
good  and  bad  fortune,  who  had  followed  his  master 
ft'om  principle^  of  duty  and  affection,  without  intend^^ 
kg  to  waste  any  consideration  upon  what  were  likely 
to  be  the  consequences  to  himself.  He  was  reputed, 
in  his  character  and  alnlities  as  a  soli^r,  to  be  equal 
to  Za  Selasse,  but  very  different,  compared  to  him, 
ill  his  qualities  of  civil  life.  He  was  sobar  in  his  ge* 
neral  b^aviour,  sparing  in  dis€X)ur8e,  and  much  rea« 
dier  to  do  a  good  office  than  to  promise  it ;  very  affable 
and  courteous  m  his  manner,  and  of  so  humble  and 
unassuming  a  deportmexu,  that  it  was  thought  impos^ 
siUe  to  be  real  in  a  man,  w^  had  so  often  proved  his 
superiority  over  others  upon  trial. 

lliis  man,  a  true  royalist.  wa»  one  of  those  that 
embiaced  the  Gaiholic  reKgion  that  day,  probably 
feUowing  the  example  of  the  king ;  and  this,  in  the 
hands  of  wked  men  thdr  enemies,  very  soon  be- 
came a  pretence  for  the  murder  of  both.  2a  Selasse, 
hnpa^nt  of  a  mal  id  any  thmg,  more  especially  in 
nuEtary  knowledge,  b^SW  M  bol4  seditious  assemblies. 
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and  especially  vnxb  the  monks,  whom  he  tau^f  to 
believe,  what  the  king's  conduct  daily  confirmed,  that 
the  Alexandrian  faith  was  totally  reprobated,  and  no 
religion  would  be  tolerated  but  that  of  the  church  of 
Rome. 

Gojam,  a  province  always  inveterate  against  the 
smallest  inclination  to  the  church  of  Rome,  declared 
against  the  king ;  and,  before  he  went  to  join  his  asso- 
ciates, the  traitor,  Za  Selasse,  in  a  conference  he  had 
with  the  Abuna  Petros,  proposed  to  him  to  absolve 
Za  Denghel's  subjects  and  soldiers  from  their  oath  of 
allegiance  to  their  soveragn.  The  Abuna,  a  man  of 
Z  very  corrupt  and  bad  life,  a  zealot  in  the  cause,  and 
an  enemy  to  the  king,  was  staggered  at  this  proposal ; 
not  because  it  might  do  mischief,  but  because  he 
doubted  whether  any  such  effect  would  follow  it  as 
Za  Selasse  hoped ;  and  therefore  he  asked,  what 
good  he  expected  from  such  a  novelty  ?  When  this 
traitor  assured  him,  that  it  would  be  most  efficacious 
for  that  very  reason,  because  it  was  then  first  intro* 
duced ;  the  Abuna  forthwith  absolved  the  soldiers  and 
subjects  of  Za  Denghel  from  their  allegiance,  decla- 
ring the  king  excommunicated  and  accursed,  with  all 
those  that  should  support  him,  or  favour  his  cause. 

Though  we  are  now  writing  the  history  of  the  1 7th 
^entury,  this  was  the  first  example  of  any  priest  ex- 
communicating his  sovereign  in  Abyssinia,  except 
that  of  Honorius,  who .  excommunicated  Amda  Sion 
for  the  repeated  commission  of  incest  *.  And  the  doubt 
the  zealot  Abuna  Petros  had  of  its  effect,  as  behig  a 
novelty,  which  fact  the  Jesuits  themselves  attest,  shews 
it  was  a  practice,  that  had  not  its  origin  in  the  chtu'ch 
of  Alexandria*  Neither  had  these  curses  of  the  Abuna 
any  visible  effiect,  till  Za  Selasse  had  put  himself  at 
ihe  head  of  an  army  raised  in  Gojam.    Th^  king  was 

•    *  This  is  douhtfol.— E. 
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prepared  to  meet  him,  and  ready  to  march  frbm  Dan- 
cais. 

Za  Denghel  immediately  marched  out  into  the  plain 
of  Bartcho,  and  in  the  way  was  deserted,  first  by  Ras 
Athanasius,  then  by  many  of  his  troops.  In  this  infide- 
lity  of  the  army,  he  fomid  the  first  eflfects  of  the  Abu- 
na's  curses ;  insomuch,  that  John  Gabriel^  a  Portu- 
guese officer  of  the  first  disunction,  advised  him  to 
retii'e  in  time,  and.  avoid  a  battle,  by  flying  to  strong- 
holds for  a  season,  dll  the  present  delusion  among  his 
subjects  should  cease.  But  the  king,  tbinkilig  himself 
dishonoured  by  avoiding  the  defiance  of  a  febel,  re- 
solved upon  giving  Za  Selasse  battle,  who,  being  an 
able  general,  well  knew  the  danger  he  would  incur 
by  delay. 

On  the  ISth  of  October  1604,  the  king,  after 
drawing  up  his  army  in  order  of  battle,  placing  200 
Portuguese,  widi  a  number  of  Abyssinian  troops,  on 
the  right,  took  to  himself  the  charge  of  the  left,  and 
called  for  Peter  Paez  to  give  him  absolution ;  but  that 
Jesuit  was  occupied  at  a  convenient  distance  in  Tigre, 
in  destroying,  by  his  exorcisms,  ants,  butterflies,  mice, 
locusts,  and  various  other  enemies,  of  much  more  im- 
portance, in  his  opinion,  than  the  life  of  a  king,  whom 
he  had  blindly,  but  direcdy,  conducted  to  slaughter 
1)y  his  &natical  preachings. 

The  engagement  began  with  great  appearance  ci 
success.  On  the  right,  the  Pbrtuguese,  led  by  old 
and  veteran  officers,  destroyed  and  overturned  every 
thing  before  them  with  their  fire-arms :  but  on*  the 
left,  where  the  king  commanded,  things  went  other- 
wise ;  for  the  whole  of  this  division  fied,  excepting  a 
jtiody  of  nobility,  his  own  officers  and  companions, 
who  remained  with  him,  and  fought  manfully  in  his 
defence.  Above  all,  the  king  himself,  trained  to  a 
degree  of  excellence  in  the  use  of  arms,  stropg  and 
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agile  in  body,  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  and, an  excel- 
lent horseman,  performed  feats  of  valour  that  seemed 
above  the  power  of  man :  but  he. and  his  attenduxts 
bdng  surrounded  by  the  whole  army  of  Selasse,  and 
decreasii^  in  number,  were  unable  to  support  any 
longer  such  disadvantages. 

Laeca  Mariam,  solicitous  only  for  the  king's  safety, 
charging  furiously  every  one  that  approached,  was 
thrust  through  with  a  lance  by  a  common  soldier,  who 
had  approached  him  unobserved.  The  king,  desirous 
only  to  avenge  his  death,  threw  himself  like  lightning 
into  the  oppoate  squadron^  and  received  a  stroke  tvitH 
a  lance  in  the  breast,  which  threw  him  from  his  horse 
on  the  ground.  Grievous  as  the  wound  was,  he  in- 
stantly recovered  himself,  and,  drawing  his  ftword, 
continued  to  fight  with  as  much  vigour  as  ev6r.  He 
was  now  hemmed  in  by  a  ring  of  soldiers,  part  of 
whom,  afraid  of  encountering  him^  remained  at  a 
distance,  throwing  missile  weapons,  without  good  di« 
rection  or  strength,  as  if  they  had  been  hunting  some 
fierce  wild  beast.  Others,  wishliig  to  take  mm  pri- 
sonei",  abstained  from  striking  him,  out  of  regard  td 
his  character  and  dignity ;  but  the  traitor,  Za  Selasse, 
coming  up  at  that  instant,  and  seeing  tbe  king  almost 
fainting  with  fatigue,  and  covered  with  wounds^  point- 
ed his  lance,  and  spurring  his  horse,  furiously  struck 
hita  in  the  middle  of  the  forehead.  The  blow  threw 
the  kin^  senseless  to  tbe  gromid,  where  he  was  after- 
wards slain  with  many  wounds. 

The  battle  ended  with  the  death  of  Za  Dengh^ 
Many  ^aw  him  fall,  and  more  his  body  after  the  de- 
feat ;  but  no  one  chose  to  be'  the  first  tlut  should  in 
any  way  dispose  of  it,  or  own  that  they  knew  it  It 
lay  in  this  abject  state  £or  three  dayd,  tin  it  was  buried 
by  some  peasants  in  a  comer  of  me  plain,  in  a  little 
building,  like  a  chapel  (which  I  have  seen),  not  above 

10  - 
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ax  feet  high,  under  the  shade  of  a  very  fine  tree,  in 
Abyssinia  called  sassa.  Ten  years  after,  Socinios  re- 
moved it  from  that  humble  mausoleum,  and  buried  it 
in  a  monastery  called  Daga,  in  the  lake  Dembea,  with 
great  pomp  and  magnificence*. 

The  grief  which  the  death  of  Za  Denghel  occasion- 
ed was  so  universal,  and  the  odium  it  brought  upon 
the  authors  of  it  so  grea^  that  neither  Za  Selasse  nor 
Ras  Athanasius  dared,  for  a  time,  to  take  one  step 
towards  naming  a  successor ;  which  the  fear  of  Za 
Dei^;hel,  and  the  uncertainty  of  viaory ^  had  pretenCr 
ed  them  from  doing  by  cc»nmon  bonsent  brfore  the 
balde«  There  was  no  doubt  but  that  the  election 
would  Ml  upon  Jacob ;  but  he  was  far  off,  confined 
in  the  mountainous  country  of  Gafia,  in  Narea.  The 
distance  was  great;  the  particular  place  uncertain; 
the  way  to  it  lay  through  deserts,  always  dangerous  OH 
ftccoimt  of  the  Galla,  and  often  impassable. 


^  This  account  of  the  king's  funeral  is  different  from  that 
ib^nd  in  the  small  MS.  Cbron.  for  which  see  the  notes  to  the 
Chronological  Table  in  Vol.  VII. 
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JACOB. 


From  1604  to  l605. 


Makes  Proposals  to  Socimos^  which  are  r^ected< 
Takes  ihe  Field— Bad  Conduct  and  Defeat  ofZa 
Selasse^^BatHe  cf  Dehra  Zeit^-Jacob  defeated 
andslain^ 


DimiNG  the  mterim,  Socinios  appeared  in  Amharat 
not  as  one  oflFering  himself  a  candidate  to  be  supported 
by  the  strength  and  interest  of  others,  but  like  a  con- 
queror, at  the  head  of  a  small  but  well-disciplined  army 
of  veteran  troops,  ready  to  compel,  by  force,  those  who 
should  refuse  to  swear  allegiance  to  him  from  coni^c* 
tion  of  his  right. 

The  first  step  he  took  was  to  send  Bela  Ghristos,  a 
nobleman  of  known  worth,  to  Ras  Athanasius,  then 
in  Gojam ;  stating  to  him  his  pretensions  to  succeed 
Za  Denghel  in  the  kingdom,  desiring  his  assistance 
with  his  army,  and  declaring  that  he  would  acknow- 
ledge  the  service  done  him  as  soon  as  it  was  in  his 
power.  Without  waiting  for  an  answer,  at  the  head 
of  his  little  army  he  passed  the  Nile,  and  entered  Go« 
jam.  He  then  sent  a  second  message  to  Ras  Athana- 
sius,  acquainting  him  that  he  was  at  hand,  and  or- 
dering him  to  prepare  to  recdve  his  sovereign. 

This  abrupt  and  confident  conduct  of  Socinios  very 
much  disconcerted  Ras  Athanasius.    He  had  as  yet 
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tcmcerted  nothing  with  his  friend  Za  Selasse,  and  it 
was  now  too  late  to  do  it.  There  was  no  person  then 
within  the  bounds  of  the  empire  that  solicited  the 
crown  but  Socinios^  and  he  was  now  at  hand,  and 
very  much  favoured  by  the  army.-  For  these  reasons, 
he  thought  it  best  to  put  a  good  face  upon  the  matter 
in  his  present  situation*  He  therefore  met  Socinios 
as  required,  and  joined  his  army^  as  if  it  had  been  his 
free  choice,  and  saluted  him  king  in  the  midst  of  re- 
peated cheerful  congratulations  of  both  armies,  now 
united. 

Having  succeeded  in  this  to  his  wish,  Socinios  lost 
no  time  to  try  the  same  experiment  with  Za  Selasse, 
who  was  then  in  Dembea,  the  province  of  which  he 
was  governor.  To  him  he  sent  this  message,  ^*  That 
God,  by  his  grace,  having  called  him  to  the  throne  of 
his  ancestors,  he  was  now  on  his  march  to  Dembea, 
where  he  requested  him  to  prepare  his  troops  to  re- 
ceive him,  and  dispose  them  to  deserve  the  favours 
that  he  was  ready  to  confer  upon  all  of  them/'  Za 
Selasse  remained  for  a  while  as  if  thunderstruck  by 
so  peremptory  an  intimation.  Of  all  masters,  he 
wished  most  eagerly  for  Jacob }  because,  from  experi- 
ence, he  thought  he  could  govern  him.  Of  all  masters, 
he  most  feared  Socinios ;  because  he  knew  he  posses- 
sed owelty  and  qualities  that  would  naturally  deter- 
miiie  him  to  govern  alone.  After  having  concerted 
with  his  friends^  he  sent  Socinios  answer,  '*  That  not 
having  till  now  known  any  thing  of  his  claims  or  in- 
tentions, he  had  sent  an  invitation  to  Jacob,  into  Na- 
rea,'  whose  answer  he  expected ;  but  that,  in  case 
Jacob  did  not  appear,,  he  then  would  receive  Socinios 
-with  every  mark  of  duty  and  affection ;  and  hoped  he 
would  grant  him  the  short  delay,  to  which  he  had  in* 
advertently,  though  innocently,  engaged  himself." 

.VOL.  ni.         .    .  s 
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Thb  answer  did  in  no  shape  pleaae  Socinoa ;  ariio 
dinmcched  die  messenger  immedkilely  vmb  diis  deelsu 
ntiofi,  ^^  That  ke  waa  already  lang,  and  would  never 
cede  hk  rig^t  to  Jacob,  who  i»a$  dcfioced,  and  jndgtd 
Qomntfay  ao  re^ ;  no,  nor  eren  to  iris  fiatokcr  Make 
Segoed,  though  he  should  rise  again  iiH>m  the  grange, 
and  daim  Ae  throne  he  had  so  ioog  sat  upon;" 

Za  Sdasae,  easily  penetradng  that  there  n^as  no 
f  eoce  in  the  intentions  of  Sodnios,  first  impriscmed 
the  ncasenger ;  and,  instead  of  another  answer,  maich- 
ed  instantly  with  his  whole  army  to  surprise  him  before 
he  Iwd  time  to  take  his  measupes,  And  in  this  he  suc- 
tceeded.  For  Sooinios  being  at  that  instant  ov^tafcen 
1>j  sickness,  and  not  knowing  what  trust  to  pot  in 
Athanaabs's  army,  retired  in  haste  to  the  lY^untains 
of  Amhara ;  Whtte  Athanasms  also  withdrew  his  troops, 
tiX  ke  should  knew  ^npon  whsa:  terms  he  ^ood  both 
widi  Za  Selasse  and  liie  kkig, 

Sttll  no  retnm  cattie  from  Jacob.  The  winter  was 
nearly  past,  and  not  only  the  soldiaps,  but  people  of 
all  nnks,  hegm,  to  weary  of  lius  ^interregnmn,  and 
keartiiy  wisb^  for  their  ancknt  Ibrm  of  government. 
They  said,  that,  since  Jacob  did  not  appear,  there 
could  be  no  reason  for  exdn^g  Socinios,  whose  title 
was  undoubted,  and  who  'had  aU  the  qualities  neces-^ 
sary  to  madce  a  good  king. 

Za  Selasse,  seeing  this  <^)inion  gained  ground 
among  his  troops,  and  fearing  they  m^ht  mutiny  ismd 
leave  liim  alone,  made  a  virtue  of  necessity :  he  dis- 
patched an  ambassador  to  acknowledge  Socinios  as 
Us  sovereign,  and  declare  that  he  was  ready  to  swenr 
allegiance  to  him.  Socinios  received  diis  embas^  with 
great  apparent  complacency.  He  sent  in  return  a 
monk,  in  whom  he  confided,  a  person  of  great  worth 
and  <fignity,  to  be  his  representative,  and  recdve  the 
homage  of  Za  Selasse  and  his  army.    On  the  news  of 
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this  monk's  approach,  Za  SelassQ  sent,  on  his  part^  ten 
mm,  the  most  respectable  ia  hi$  camp,  to  meet  this 
vqireseatative  of  the  kaig,  and  conduct  him  int6  the 
camp,  where  Za  Selasse,  and  all  his  troops,  did  ho-' 
ms^  and  swore  allegiance  to  Sociiuos.  Fea^s  and 
presttits  ware  now  given  in  the  camp,  as  is  usual  at 
the  accession  of  a  new  king  to  the  throne,  and  all  the 
army  abandoned  themselves  to  joy* 

These  good  tidings  were  immedialiely  communicated 
both  to  Socinios  and  Ras  Athanasius*  But^  in  the 
midst  of  this  rejoicing,  a  messenger  came  from  Jacob, 
informing  Za  Sdaase  that  he  was  then  in  Dembea ; 
that  he  had  conferred  on  him  th^  title  of  Has  and 
Betwudet,  that  is,  his  lientenan^general  throughout 
the  whole  empine.  Za  Selaase,  in  possession  of  the 
heights  of  his  wishes,  and  making  am  ample  diftnbu- 
tion  among  his  troops,  determine  immediaiely  to 
march  and  join  Jacob  in  Demb^;  but  first  he  iitofote 
privately  to  the  ten  men  that  had  acoon^^ani^  the 
monk  to  Sodnios,  that  they  ^ould  widuhraw  them- 
selves as  suddenly  and  privately  as  possible,  before  the 
coming  of  Jacob  was  known.  Eight  of  these  were 
lucky  enough  to  do  so ;  two  of  them  were  overtaken 
in  the  flight,  and  brought  back  to  Socinios,  who  or- 
dered them  to  be  executed  imqie^ately. 

Ras  Athanasius,  seeing  the  prosperous  turn  that 
Jacob's  a$urs  had  taken,  r^icHinced  his  oath  to  Sod- 
nios, and  reared  to  Jacob  at  Coga»  while  Socinios 
retired  imp  Amt^ira  at  the  head  of  a  very  respectable 
anny»  waiting  an  opportunity  to  rq)ay  Jacpb  for  his 
ambition,  and  Athanasius  and  Za  Sela^^e  for  th^r 
treason  and  peijury  towards  lam* 

Although  Jacob  was  now  again  seated  <m  the  throMy 
sw^o^^  by  the  army  and  gr»t  oflfcisrs  of  the  em- 
pm,  his  mjnd  was .  always,  d^urbed  with  the  appn^- 
hmsion  of  Socinloa.    In  ojrd^r  to  free  himi^elf  frilip 
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this  anxiety,  he  employed  Sodnios's  mother  in  an  ap- 
plication to  her  son,  with  an  offer  of  peace  said  friend- 
ship ;  promismg,  besides,  that  he  would  give  him  m 
property  the  kingdoms  of  Amhara,  Walaka,  Md  Shoa, 
and  all  the  lands  which  his  father  had  ever  possessed 
in  any  other  part  of  Afcyssinia.  Socinios  shortly  an- 
swered, "  That  what  God  had  given  him  no  man 
could  take  from  him ;  that  the  whole  kingdom  be- 
longed to  him,  nor  would  he  ever  relinquish  any  part  of 
it  but  with  his  life.  He  advised  Jacob  to  consider  this, 
and  peaceably  resign  a  crown  which  did  not  belong  to 
him ;  and  the  attempting  to  keep  which  wouW  involve 
him  and  his  coumty  in  a  speedy  destruction." 

Upon  this  defiance,  seeing  Socinios  implacable,  Jk- 
cob  took  the  field,  and  was  followed  by  Za  Selasse. 
But  this  proud  and  insotent  traitor,  who  never  could 
confine  himself  within  the  line  of  his  duty,  even  under 
a  kmg  of  his  own  choice,  would  not  join  his  forces 
with  Jacob,  but  Vain-gk>riously  led  a  separate  army, 
subject  to  his  orders  alone.  In  this  manner,  having 
separate  ca!tnps,  on  different  ground,  and  somedmes 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other,  l;hey  came 
up  with  Socinio^  in  Begemder.  Jacob  advanced  so 
near  him,  that  his  tent  could  be  distinctly  seen  from 
that  of  Socinios,  and,  on  the  morrow,  Jacob  and  Za 
Selasse,  drawing  up  their  armies,  offered  him  battle. 

That  wise  prince  saw  too  well  that  he  was  over- 
matched,  smd,  though  he  desired  a  battle  as  much  as 
Jacob,  it  was  not  upon  such  tera^  as  the  present.  He 
declined  it,  and  kept  hovering  about  them,  as  near  as 
possible,  on  the  he^hts  and  uneven  ground,  where 
he  could  not  be  forced  to  fight  till  it  perfectly  suited 
his  own  interest. 

This  refusal  on  the  part  of  Socinios  only  increased 
Za  Selasse's  pride.  He  despised  Jacob  as  a  general, 
and  thought  that  Socinios'  declining  battle  was  owing 
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xmly  to  the  appreh^sion  he  bad  of  his  presence, 
courage,  and  abilities.  He  continue(}  parading  with 
the  separate  army,  perfectly  intoxicated  with  confi- 
idence  and  an  imaginary  superiority,  neglecting  all  the 
wholesome  rules  of  war  rigidly  adhered  to  by  great 
generals  for  the  sake  of  d^ipline,  however  distant 
ihey  may  be  from  their  enemy. 

It  was  not  long  before  this  was  told  Socinios,  who 
soon  saw  his  advantage  in  it,  and  thereupon  re^olyed 
to  fight  Zz  Selasse  singly,  and  watch  attentively  till  he 
.should  find  him  as  far  as  possible  from  Jacob.  Nor 
did  he  long  wait  for  the  occasion ;  for  Za  $elasse^ 
^tempting  to  lead  his  army  thrpvigh  very  uneven  and 
stoney  ground,  called  the  Pass  of  Mount  Defer,  and 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  Jacob,  Socinios  at- 
tacked him  while  in  the  pass  so  rudely,  that  his  army, 
entangled  in  broken  and^  unknown  ground,  was  sur- 
rounded and  almost  cut  to  pieces.  Za  Selasse,  with  a 
few  followers,  saved  themselves  by  the  goodness  of 
jtheir  horses,  and  joined  the  king,  being  the  first  mes- 
sengers of  their  own  defeat. 

Jacob  received  the  news  of  this  misfortune  without 
any  apparent  concern.  On  the  contrary,  he  took  Za 
Selasse  roundly  to  task  for  having  lost  such  an  army 
by  his  misconduct ;  and  from  that  time  put  on  a  cool- 
ness of  carriage  towards  him  that  could  not  be  suffered 
by  such  a  character.  He  made  direct  proposals  to 
Socinios  to  join  him,  if  he  could  be  assured  that  his 
services  would  be  well  received.  Socinios,  though  he 
reposed  no  confidence  in  one  that  had  changed  ^de^ 
so  often,  was  yet,  for  his  own  sake,  desirous  to  de- 
prive his  rival  of  an  officer  of  such  credit  and  reputa- 
tion with  the  soldiers.  He  therefore  promised  him  a 
favourable  reception ;  and,  a  treaty  being  concluded, 
;^ocinios  marched  into  Gojam^  followed  by  Jacobs  and 
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there  was  jcMned  by  Za  Selasse,  whom  Jacob  had  made 
governor  of  that  province. 

Jacob,  not  knowing  how  far  this  desertion  might 
extend,  and  to  shew  Socinios  the  little  value  he  set 
Up(Hi  his  new  acquisition,  immediately  advanced  to- 
wards him,  and  offered  him  battle.  This  was  what 
Spdnios  very  earnestly  wished^  for ;  but,  as  his  army 
was  much  inferior  to  Jacob's,  he  seemed  to  decline  it 
from  motives  of  fear»  till  he  had  found  ground  proper 
for  his  army  to  engage  in  with  advantage. 

Jacob,  sensible  of  the  great  superiority  he  had  (his* 
torians  say  it  was  nearly  thirty  to  one),  grew  every 
day  more  impatient  to  bring  Socinios  to  an  engage- 
mont,  fearing  he  might  retreat,  and  thereby  prolong 
the  war,  which  he  had  no  doubt  would  be  finished  by 
the  first  action.  Hierefore  he  was  anxious  to  keep 
him  always  in  sight,  without  regarding  the  ground 
through  which  his  eagerness  led  him.  Several  days 
die  two  armies  marched  side  by  side  in  sight  of  each 
oth«r,  till  they  came  to  Debra  Tzait,  or  the  tnoun- 
tain  of  Olives.  There  Jacob  halted;  he  then  ad* 
vanced  a  little  further,  and  seeing  Socinios  encamped, 
did  the  same,  in  a  low  and  very  disadvantageous  post 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Lebart. 

Socinios,  having  now  obtained  his  desire,  early  in 
the  morning  of  the  10th  of  March,  1607,  fell  suddenly 
lipon  Jacob,  cooped  up  in  a  low  and  narrow  place, 
which  gave  him  no  opportunity  of  availing  himself  of 
his  numbers.  Jacob  soon  found  that  he  was  over* 
reached  by  the  superior  generalship  of  his  enemy. 
Socinios's  troops  were  so  strongly  posted,  that  Jacob's 
soldiers  found  themselves  in  a  number  of  ambushes 
^Jiey  had  not  foreseetj ;  so  that,  fighting  or  flying  be- 
ing equally  dangerous  to  them,  his  whole  army  was 
fteiarly  destroyed  in  ilie  field,  or  in  the  flight,  which 
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ytm  most  airdci^y  and  rigorously  &Ilowed  rill  nighc, 
with  little  loss  oq  the  part  of  Sodnios* 

This  battle^  deckive  enough  by  the  rout  and  dis* 
persiQii  of  the  enaoivy,  became  stiU  more  so  from,  two 
circumecances  attending  it :  The  first  was  the  death  of 
«bis  competitor,  who  fell  unknown  among  a  herd  of 
common  soldiers  in  the  beginniog  of  the  action,  with* 
dut  ktving  performed^  in  his  own  person^  any  tbmg 
worthy  of  the  character  be  had  to  sustain^  or  that 
could  enable  a  ifiectator  to  give  an  account  in  what 
phce  he  £ell ;  dhue  consequence  of  which  was,  thai  be 
was  beiieved  to  be  alive  many  years  afterwards.  The 
second  was  the  death  of  the  Abuna  Petros.  This  priest 
had  distinguished  himself  in  Za  Denghel's  re%n,  by 
absobring  the  king's  subjects  and  sokliers.  from  their 
iiaths  of  allegiance,  which  was  followed  by  the  unfor* 
tunate  death  of  Za  Denghel  in  the  plain  of  Bartcho^ 
Vain,  of  the  importance  he  had  acquired  by  the  suc- 
cess of  bis  treason,  he  had  pursued  the  same  conduct 
with  regard  to  Sodnios,  and  followed  Jacob  to  battle, 
where,  trusting  to  his  character  and  habit  for  the 
safety  of  his  person,  he  neglected  the  danger  diat  he 
ran  amidst  a  fiying  army.  While  occupied  in  uttering 
vain  curses  and  excommunications  against  the  coni» 
quel'ors^  he  was  known,  by  the  crucifix  he  held  in  his 
hand^  by  a  Moorish  soldier  of  Socinios,  who  thrust 
him  through  with  a  lance,  then  cut  his  head  off,  and 
carried  it  to  the  king.  ^ 

The  Abyssinian  annals  state,  that,  immediately  after 
seeing  the  head  of  Abuna  Peter,  Socinios  ordered  a 
retreat  to  be  sounded,  and  that  no  more  of  his  ene- 
mies should  be  slain.  On  the  contrary,  the  Jesuits 
have  said,  that  the  pursuit  was  continued  even  after 
night ;  for  that  a  body  of  horse,  among  whom  were 
many  Portuguese  belonging  to  the  army  of  Jacob, 
flying  from  Socinios's  troops,  fell  over  a  very  high  pre- 
cipice, it  being  so  dark  that  they  did  not  discover  it ; 
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and  that  one  soldier  called  Manuel  Gonsalez,  finding 
his  horse  leave  him,  as  it  vrere  flying,  lighted  luckily 
on  a  tree,  where,  in  the  utmost  oxidation,  he  sat  all 
night,  not  knowing  where  he  was.  This  fear  was 
greatly  increased  in  the  morning,  when  he  beheld  the 
horses,  and  the  men,  who  were  his  companions,  lying 
dead,  and  dashed  to  pieces  in  the  plain  below. 

Ras  Athanasius,  who  had  followed  the  party  of 
Jacob,  narrowly  escaped  by  the  swiftness  of  his  horse, 
and  hid  himself  in  the  monastery  of  Dima,  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  field  of  battle ;  and  Peter  Riez, 
from  remembrance  of  his  former  ^  offices,  having 
recommended  him  to  Sela  Christos,  Socinios's  Into- 
ther-in-law,  he  was  pardoned ;  but  losing  favour  every 
day,  his  effects  and  lands  having  been  taJ^en  from  him 
on  different  occasions,  he  is  said  at  last  to  have  died 
for  want,  justly  despised  by  all  men  for  unsteadiness 
in  allegiance  to  his  sovereigns,  by  which  he  had  been 
the  occasion  of  the  death  of  two  excellent  princes,  had 
frequently  endangered  the  life  and  state  of  the  third, 
and  had  been  the  means  of  the  slaughter  of  many 
thousands  of  their  subjects,  worthier  men  than  him- 
self, as '  they  fell  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty.  But 
before  his  death  he  had  stiU  this  further  mortifi« 
cation,  that  his  wife,  daughter  of  Sertza  Denghel, 
called  Melee  Seeued,  voluntarily  fprsook  his  bed,  and 
retired  to  a  single  life. 
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SOCINIOS,  OB  SULTAN  SEGUED*. 


From  l605  to  l6S^. 


Sodnios  embraces  the  Romish  Religion — War  with 
Senaar — With  the  Shepherds — Violent  Conduct  of 
the  Romish  Patriarch — Lasta  Rebels-^Defeated 

.  at  Wainadega — Sodnios  restores  the  Alexandrian 
Religion — Resigns  his  Croxm  to  his  eldest  Son. 


^ociNios^  now  umversaliy  acknowledged  as  king, 
began  his  reign  with  a  degree  of  moderation  which 
there  was  no  reason  to  expect  of  him.  Often  as  he 
had  been  betrayed,  many  and  inveterate  as  his  enemies 
were,  now  he  had  them  in  his  power,  he  sought  no 
vengeance  for  injuries  which  he  had  suffered,   but 


*  The  history  of  the  reign  of  Susneus  begins  the  third  volume 
.of  the  Abyssinian  annals,  brought  from  Gondar  by  Mr  Bruce. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  written  in  the  collection,  and  evidently  a 
transcript,  if  not  the  original,  of  the  annals  written  by  the  royal 
historiographer.  It  consists  of  ninety-nine  kefel,  or  chapters,  on 
seventy-five  leaves  of  thin  vellum,  of  the  size  before  mentioned. 
The  character  is  smaller  and  neater  than  that  of  the  modem 
scribes.  Many  passages  have  been  erased,  ^and  amended ;  it  hat 
the  appearance  of  having  been  much  used.  The  style  of  it  is  less 
inflated  than  that  of  the  other  chronicles.  The  information  it 
'  oontains  is  minute,  extensive,  and  various ;  with  a  greater  por. 
iion  of  candour,  on  the  subject  of  the  Romish  faith,  tban  is 
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freely  pardoned  every  one,  reeding  all  men  graci* 
ously  without  reproach  or  reflections^  or  even  depriv- 
ing them  of  their  employments. 

Being  informed,  however,  that  one  Mahardin,  a 
Moor,  had  been  the  first  to  break  through  that  re* 
spect  duetto  a  king,  by  woundiiig  Za  Detighei  at  the 
Ixattle  of  Bancho,  he  ordered  him  to  be  brought  at 
noon-day  before  the  gate  of  his  palace,  and  his  head 
to  be  there  struck  6ff  with  an  axe,  as  a  just  atonement 
for  violated  majesty. 

The  king,  now  retiring  to  Coga,  gave  his  whole  at- 
tention to  regulate  those  abuses,  and  repair  those 
losses,  which  this  long  and  bloody  war  had  occft^ned. 
He  had  two  brothers  by  the  mother's  side,  men  of 
great  merit,  Sela  Christos,  and  Emana  Christos,  des- 
tined to  share  a  principal  part  in  his  confidetu:e  and 
councils,  during  the  whole  of  a  spirited  but  troublesome 
reign. 

Bela  Christos,  a  mah  of  great  £imily^  who  had  been 
attached  to  him  since  he  fcmned  his  first  pretensions 
to  the  crown,  was  called  to  comt  to  take  Us  ^are  in 
the  glory  and  dangers  of  this  reign,  which  it  was  easy 
to  see  would  be  a  very  active  one ;  for  every  province 
around  was  foil  of  reoels  and  independents,  who  had 
shaken  off  the  yoke  of  government,  paid  no  taxes,  nor 
shewed  any  more  respect  to  the  king  than  consisted 
with  their  own  interest  or  inclination. 

The  Portuguese  soldiers,  remnants  of  the  army 
which  came  into  Abyssinia  under  Christopher  de  Ga- 
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ttsually  found  in  these  histories.  After  it  comes  the  long  reign  of 
Facilidas^  contracted  into  two  leaves ;  for  the  larger  annals  seem 
^  be  lost,  and  only  the  epitome  preserved.  Then  the  reign  of 
pannes,  or  John  L,  tvith  a  prolix  monthly  detail  of  all  his  obscure 
expeditionB,  occupies  thirty  one  leaves  more,  and  completes  the 
volume>  which  consists  of  two  hundred  and  eight  folia,  the  history 
of  «ev«kty-«iH  yean.  The  MS.  was  presented  to  Hv  Bruce  by 
Tecla  Haimanout  11*  king  of  Ahyssinia.^E. 
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ma,  hsid  multiplied  exceedingly,  and  their  children 
had  beM  tt^akied  by  their  parents  in  the  use  of  fire- 
arms. They  were  at  this  time  incorporated  in  one 
ijody,  under  John  Gabriel,  a  veteran  officer,  who 
$eems  to  have  constantly  remained  with  the  king,  while 
his  soldiers  (at  least  great  part  of  them)  had  followed 
the  fortune  they  thought  most  likely  to  prevail,  ever 
dince  the  time  of  Claudius. 

Mimas  did  not  esteem  them  enough  to  keep  them 
in  his  army  at  the  expence  of  enduring  the  seditious 
tonversations  of  their  priests,  reviling  and  undervalu- 
ing his  religion  and  government.  He  therefore  ba- 
nished them  the  kingdom ;  but,  instead  of  obeying, 
they  joined  the  Baharnagash,  then  confederated  with 
the  Turks  and  in  rebellion  against  his  sovereign,  as 
we  have  already  mentioned.  Sertza  Denghel  seems 
to  have  scarcely  set  any  value  upon  them  after  this, 
and  made  very  little  use  of  them  during  his  long 
reign.  Upon  the  infant  Jacob's  being  put  upon  the 
dirone,  they  all  adhered  to  him ;  and,  after  Jacobus 
banishm^t,  part  of  them  had  attached  themselves  to 
Za  Denghel,  and  behaved  with  great  spirit  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Bartcho. 

Upon  Jacob's  restoration  they  had  joined  him,  and 
with  him  Were  defeated  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Le- 
bart,  being  all  united  against  Socinios;  so  that,  on 
whatever  side  they  declared  themselves,  they  were 
constantly  beaten,  by  the  Cowardice  of  the  Abyssinians 
with  whom  they  were  joined.  Tet,  though  they  had 
been  so  often  on  the  side  that  was  unfortunate,  their 
particular  loss  had  been  always  inconsiderable)  be- 
cause, whatever  was  the  fate  of  the  rest  of  the  army, 
l^ne  of  the  country  troops  would  ever  stand  before 
them,  aiid  they  made  their  retreat  from  amidst  a 
routed  army  in  nearly  the  same  safety  as  if  they  had 
been  conquerors ;  because  it  was  not,  for  several  re^^ 
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soBSj  the  interest  of  the  conquerors  to  attack  them, 
nor  was  the  experiment  ever  likely  to  he  an  efigible 
one  to  the  assailants. 

Socjnios  followed  a  conduct  opposite  to  that  of  Me- 
nas.  He  determined  to  attach  the  Portuguese  wholly 
to  himself,  and  to  make  them  depend  upon  him  en- 
tirely. For  this  reason  he  made  great  advances  to 
their  priests,  and  sent  for  Peter  Paez  to  court,  where, 
after  the  usual  disputes  upon  the  pope's  supremacy, 
and  the  two  natures  in  Christ,  mass  wa$  said,  and  a 
sermon  pr^ched,  with  much  the  same  sqccess  as  it 
had  been  in  the  tim^  of  Za  Denghel,  and  with  full  a^ 
great  offence  to  the  Abyssinian  clergy. 

The  province  of  Pembea,  lying  rouuj}  the  lake 
Tzana,  is.  the  most  fertile  and  cultivated  country  in 
Abyssinia.  It  is  entirely  flat,  and  seems  to  have  been 
produced  by  the  decrease  of  water  in  the  lake,  which, 
from  yery  yisible  marks,  appears  to  have  been  former- 
ly of  four  times  the  extent  of  what  it  is  at  present. 
Dembea,  however  fruitftil,  has  one  inconvenience,  to 
which  all  level  countries  in  this  climate  are  subject : 
A  mortal  fever  rages  in  the  whole  extent  of  it,  froqi 
March  to  Heder  St  Michael,  the  8th  day  of  Novem- 
ber, when  there  are  always  gentle  showers.  This  dan- 
gerous fever  stops  impiediately  upon  the  falling  of 
these  rains,  as  suddenly  as  the  plague  does  upon  the 
first  falling  of  the  nucta,  or  dew,  in  Egypt. 

On  the  north  side  of  this  lake  the  pountry  rises  in- 
to a  rocky  promontory,  which  forms  a  peninsula,  and 
runs  far  into  the  lake.  Nothing  can  be  more  beauti- 
iEul  than  this  small  territory,  elevated,  but  not  to  an 
inconvenient  height,  above  the  water  which  surrounds 
it  on  all  sides,  except  on  the  north.  The  climate  is  de- 
lightful, and  no  fevers  or  other  diseases  rage  here. 
The  prospect  of  the  lake  and  distant  mountains  is 
magnificent  beyond  European  conception ;  and  ^a* 
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ture  seems  to  have  pointed  this  place  out  for  pleasure, 
health,  and  retirement. .  Paez  had  asked  and  obtain- 
ed this  territory  from  the  king,  who,  be  says,  gave 
him  a  grant  of  it  in  perpetuity.  The  manner  of  this 
he  describes :  *'  A  civil  ofEcer  is  sent  on  the  part  of 
the  king,  who  calls  together  all  the  proprietors  of  the 
neighbouring  lands,  and  visits  the  bounds  with  them  ; 
they  kill  a  goat  at  pardcular  distances,  and  burv  the 
heads  under  ground  upon  the.  boundary  line  of  this 
regality  j  which  heads,  Paez  says,  it  is  felony  to  dig 
up  or  remove ;  and  this  is  a  mark  or  gift  of  had  in 
perpetuity/* 

Without  contradicting  the  form  of  burying  the 
goats  heads,  I  shall  only  say,  I  never  saw  or  heard  of 
it ;  nor  is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  gift  of  land  in  per- 
petuum  known  in  Abyssinia.  All  the  land  is  the 
king's ;  he  gives  it  to  whom  he  pleases  during  plea-^ 
sure,  and  resumes  it  when  it  is  his  will.  As  soon  as 
he  d^es,  the  whole  land  in  the  kingdom  (that  of  the 
Abima  excepted)  is  in  the  disposal  of  the  crown  j  and 
not  only  so,  but,  by  the  death  of  every  present  own- 
er, his  possessions,  however  long  enjoyed,  revert  ta 
th^  king,  and  do  not  Ml  to  the  eldest  son.  It  is  by 
{proclamation  the  possession  and  property  is  recon- 
veyed  to  the  heir,  who  thereby  becomes  absolute  mas- 
ter of  the  land  for  his  own  life,  or  pleasure  of  the 
king,  under  obligation  of  military  and  other  senaces.; 
and  that  exception^  on  the  part  of  the  Abuna,  is  not 
in  respect  to  the  sanctity  of  his  person,  or  charge, 
but  because  it  is  founded  upon  treaty  ^,  and  is  become 
part  of  the  constituticHi. 

The  Abyssimans  saw,  with  the  utmost  astonishment, 

.the  erection  of  a  convent,  strongly  built  with-stone 

and  Ume,  of  which  before  they  had  no  knowledge ; 


•i**i 


*  Wc  have  mentiooed  this  treaty  in  the  reign  of  Icon  Arnkc. 
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and  their  wonder  iras  still  increased^  when,  at  dente 
of  die  king,  Pkez  undertook,  of  the  some  materials, 
to  build  a  palace  for  him  at  the  soudimost  end  of  this 
peninsula,  which  is  called  Gorganu  It  was  w^ 
amaseement,  mixed  with  terror,  that  they  saw  house 
rise  uMn  house ;  £or  so  they  call  the  different  sto- 


PSbez  here  displayed  his  whole  ingenuity,  and  die 
extent  of  his  aiulides.  He  alone  was  architect,  ma« 
son,  smith,  and  carpenter ;  and  with  equal  dextori^ 
managed  all  the  instruments  used  by  each  profss^on 
in  the  several  stages  of  the  work.  The  palace  w^s 
what  we  shall  caU  wainscotted  with  cedar,  divided  in- 
to state-rooms,  and  private  apartments  likewise  for 
the  queen  and  nobility  of  both  sexes  that  formed  the 
court,  with  accommodations  aad  lodgings  for  guards 
and  servants  *. 

As  the  king  had  at  that  time  a  view  to  attack  the 
reb^,  the  Agows  and  Damols,  and  to  check  the  la- 
r^dads  of  the  Galla  into  Gojam,  he  saw  with  pleasure 
a  work  going  on,  that  pronded  the  most  coo^modious 
residence  where  l»s  occupation  in  all  probability  yns 
ehi^y  to  lie.  Ifis  principal  aim  was  to  bring  unto 
his  kingdom  a  number  of  Portii^uese  troops,  whid), 
joined  to  those  already  there,  and  the  converts  he  pro- 
posed to  make  after  embracing  the  Catholic  religion, 
might  enable  him  to  exdrpate  that  rebeilious  i^piric 
which  seemed  now  universally  to  havf  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  hearts  of  his  subjecu,  and  espedally  of  die 
clergy,  of  lace  tai^t,  he  diid  not  seem  to  know  how, 
that  most  dangerous  privilege  of  cursing  and  exeon)- 
muoicadag  kings.  He  had  not  seen  in  JPeter  Paez 
and  his  feilow^priests  any  thing  but  submksioA,  and  a 
love  of  monancby  ;  their  lims  and  manners  were  tru- 


*  A  long  account  of  this  palace  is  given  in  the  MS.  The  Ltiild* 
er  is  called  Padre  Pai -*£• 
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ly  apoBldical ;  and  lie  ner^r  thought,  dll  he  came  af- 
terwards to  be  convinced  upon  proof,  that  die  p^- 
triardi  from '  Rctoiie,  and  the  A  buna  from  Cairo, 
though  they  SfkrM  m  tfaeir  opinion  as  to  the  two  na- 
tures in  Christ,  did  bach  heardly  agree  in  the  desire  of 
erecting  ecclesiasdcai  dominioQ  and  tyranny  upon  the 
ruins  of  monarchy  and  civil  power,  and  of  effi^ctiiig 
a  total  subordinaition  of  ttie  dvii  govemmwif:,  either 
to  the  chairs  of  St  Mark  or  St  Peter. 

In  the  winter,  duting  the  cessaiioa  from  woik,  So« 
ckiios  called  Paez  frooi  Gorgora  to  Goga,  where  he 
enlarged  the  territory  the  Jesuits  then  had  at  Fremo- 
na.  After  which  he  declared  to  him  his  resolud<m  to 
embrace  the  Cath^  religion;  and,  as  Paes  safe, 
preaentsed  Mm  with  two  letters,  one  to  the  king  of 
Portugdl,  tiie  0ther  to  the  pope :  the  first  dated  the 
]Othof  December  }607,  the  latter  the  14th  of  Odo- 
ber  of  the  same  year.  These  letters  say  not  a  word 
of  his  intended  conversion,  nor  of  submissicm  to 
^e  see  of  Rome ;  but  complain  only  of  ^  disordar- 
iy  state  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  constant  inroads  of 
the  Galla,  eamesdy  re({ue6ting  a  number  of  Portu- 
guese soldiers  to  free  them  from  thdr  yoke,  as  for- 
merly, under  the  conduct  of  Christc^her  de  Gama, 
l^y  had  delivered  Abyssinia  from  that  of  the  Moors. 

While  i^se  things  passed  at  Coga,  two  pieces  of 
intelM^elice,  were  turoueht  to  the  king,  both  very 
material  in  themselves,  but  which  aiSscred  him  very 
differently.  The  first  was,  that  the  traitor  Za  Selasse, 
mhile  making  one  of  his  incursions  into  Gojam,  had 
£ilkn  into  an  ambush  laid  for  him  by  the  Toluma 
Galla,  guardians  of  that  province  on  the  banks  of  tke 
i^ile,  and  that  these  Pagans  had  slain  him  and  cut  off 
liis  head,  which  they  then  presented  to  the  king,  who 
ordered  it  to  be  '^^i^posed  on  the  lanoe  whereon  it  was 
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[,  in  the  most  conspicous  place  in  the  ftaat  of  his 
palaee. 

This  was  the  end  of  Ras  Za  Selasse,  a  name  held 
in  detestatioii  to  this  day  throughout  all  Abyssinian. 
Though  his  death  was  just  as  it  ought  to  have  beea^ 
yet,  as  it  was  in  an  advanced  time  of  life,  he  still  be- 
came a  hurtful  example,  by  shewing  that  it  was  po6- 
dble  for  a  man  to  live  to  old  age  in  the  continual  prac- 
tice of  murder  and  treason* 

He  was  of  low  birth,  as  I  have  already  observed,  of 
a  Pagan  nation  of  Troglodytes,  of  the  lowest  esteem 
in  Abyssinia,  employed  always  in  the  meanest  and 
most  servile  occupation,  in  >which  capacity  he  served 
first  in  a  private  family.  Being  observed  to  have  an 
active,  quick  turn  of  mind,  he  was  {^referred  to  the 
service  of  Melec  Segued,  upon  whose  death  he  was  so 
much  esteemed  by  his  son  Jacob,  for  the  expertness 
and  capacity  he  shewed  in  business,  that  he  gave  him 
large  possessions,  and  appointed  him  afterwards  to 
several  ranks  in  the  army;  having  regularly  advan- 
ced through  the  subordinate  degrees  of  military  com- 
mand, always  with  great  success,  he  was  made  at  last 
general ;  and  being  now  of  importance  sufficient  to  be 
able  to  ruin  his  benefactor,  he  joined  Ras  Athanasius, 
who  had  rebelled  against  Jacob,  by  whom  he  was 
taken  prisoner,  and,  being  mercifully  dealt  with,  only 
banished  to  Narea.  From  this  disgraceful  situation  he 
was  freed  by  Za  Denghel,  who  conferred  upon  him  the 
most  lucrative  and  important  employment  in  the  state. 
In  return,  he  rebelled  against  Za  Denghel;  and  at 
Bartcho  deprived  him  of  his  kingdom  and  life.  Upon 
Jacob's  accession  he  was  appointed  Betwubdet,  the  first 
place  in  Ethiopia,  after  the  king,  and  governor  of 
Gojam,  one  of  the  largest  and  richest  provinces  in 
Abyssinia.  But  he  soon  after  again  forsook  Jacol^, 
swore  allegiance  to  Socinios,  and  joined  him. 
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Not  content  with  all  this,  he  began  to  form  some 
new  designs  while  with  the  court  at  Coga ;  aiid,  hav^ 
ing  said  to  some  of  the  king's  servants,  over  wine, 
th^  it  was  prophesied  to  him  he  should  kill  three 
kings,  which  he  had  verified  in  two,  and  was  waiting 
for  the  third,  this  speech  was  reported  to  Sodnios,  \^hd 
ordered  Za  Selasse  to  be  apppehended ;'  and,  though  he 
most  justly  deserved  death,  the  king  mercifuIl]rcommut- 
ed  his. punishment  to  banishment  to  the  top  of  Oure6 
Amba,  winch  signifies  the  Great  Mountain,  upon  the 
high  ridge  called  Gusman,  near  the  banks  of  the 
NMe ;  and,  though  tbse  confined  in  the  caves  on  the 
top  of  that  mountain,  after  a  year's  imprisonment  he 
^^8caq>ed  to  Walaka,  and  there  declared  himself  capt^ 
of  a  band  of  robbers,  with  which  he  infested  the  pro^ 
vmce  of  Gojam,  when  he  was  slain  by*  a  peasant,  and 
his  head  cut  off  and  sent  to  Socimo®,  who  very  much 
rejoiced  tin  the  present,  and  disposed  of  it  as  we  hav^ 
mentioiied. 

The  second  piece  of  intelligence  the  emperor  re- 
ceived was,,  that,  in  the  mountains  of  Hid>ab,  contigu^ 
ous  to  Masuah,  where  is  the  famous  monastery  of  the 
monks  of  St  Eustathius^  called  Bisan,  a  person  had  ap- 
peared, calling  himself  Jacob,  son  of  Sertza  Denghel, 
and  pretaiding  to  have  escaped  fropii  the  battle  of 
Lebartr  -  Taking  advantage  of  the  circumstance  of 
Jacobf's  bodv  not  having  been  found  in  the  field 
among' the  dead  after  that  engagement,  he  pretended 
he  bad'been  so  grievously  wounded  in  the  teeth  and 
ikcef^  th^t  it  was  not  possible  to  suffer  the  d^rmity  to 
sf)pear;'for  which  reason,  as  he  said,  but,  asitap^- 
paired  afterwards,  to  conceal  the  little  resemblance 
he  bdre  to  Jacobs  he  wrapped  about  his-  head  the  cor^ 
n6r  «tf^  his  upper  ctoth^  and  so  concealed  one  side  of 
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.^  All  Tigre  hastened  to  join  this  impostor  as  their 
true  sovereign ;  who,  finding  himself  now  at  the  head 
of  an  army,  came  down  from  the  mountains  of  Bisan, 
and  esicamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dobarwa 
upon  the  Mareb,  where  he  had  a  new  accesdon  of 
strength. 

The  shape  of  the  crown  in  Abyssinia  is  that  of 
the  hood,  or  cape,  which  the  priests  wear  when  saying 
mass.  It  is  composed  of  silver,  sometimes  of  gold, 
'Sometimes  of  both  metals^  mixed  and  lined  widi  blue 
silk.  It  is  made  to  cover  part  of  the  forehead,  both 
cheeks,  and  the  hind-part  of  the  neck  likewise  to  the 
jcnning  of  the  shoulders.  A  crown  of  this  shape  could 
not  but  be  of  great  service  in  hiding  the  terrible  scars 
with  which  the  impostor's  face  was  supposed  to  be  de- 
formed. He  had  accordingly  got  one  made  at  Ma^ 
suah,  beat  vtsry  thin  out  of  a  few  ounces  of  gold, 
which  he  had  taken  from  a  caravan  that  he  had  rob- 
bed. He  wore  it  constantly  upon  his  head,  as  a  token 
that  he  was  not  a  candidate  for  the  crown,  but  real 
sovereign,  who  had  worn  that  mark  of  power  from 
his  infancy. 

.  The  news  of  this  impostor,  with  the  usual  exaggera- 
tion of  followers,  soon  came  to  Sela  Christos,  gover- 
nor of  Tigre,  who,  seeing  that  the  affair  became  more 
serious  every  day,  resolved  to  attempt  to  check  it. 
He  conceived,  however,  he  had  little  trust  to  put  in 
the  troops  of  his  province,  who  all  of  them  were 
wavering  whether  they  should  not  join  the  rd>el. 
His  sole  dependence,  then,  was  upon  the.ti^)op8  of  his 
own  household,  veteran  soldiers,  well  paid  and  cloth- 
ed, and  firmly  attached  to  his  person,  and  likewise 
upon  the  Portuguese.  Above  all,  being  himself  a  man 
of  consummate  courage  and  prudence^  he  was  far 
from  judging  of  the  power  of  his  enemy  by  the  muld- 
tude  of  rabble  which  composed  it.  , .  ^  .  - 
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As  soon  as  the  armies  came  in  presence  of  each 
other/ Jacob  offered  the  governor  battle.  But  no 
somier  did  the  impostor's  troops  see  the  eagerness 
with  which  the  small  but  chosen  band  rushed  upon 
them,  than  they  fled  and  dispersed ;  and  though  Sela 
Christos  had  taken  every  precaution  to  cut  off  the 
pretended  Jacob  from  his  usual  skulking-places,  it  was 
not  possible  to  overtake  or  apprehend  him.  He  ar- 
rived in  safety  at  one  of  the  highest  and  most  inac- 
cessible mountains  of  the  district,  whence  he  looked ' 
down  on  Sela  Christos  and  his  army  without  appre-' 
hension,  having  behind  him  a  retreat  to  the  more  dis- 
tant and  less  known  mountains  of  Hamazen,  should 
his  eneiiiies  have  pressed  him  further. 

As  long  as  Sela  Christos  remained  with  his  little 
army  in  that  country,  the  impostor  Jacob  continued 
on  the  highest  part  of  the  mountains,  accompanied 
only  by^  two  or  three  of  his  most  intimate  friends, 
who,  being  people  whose  families  dwelt  in  the  plain 
bek)w,  brought  him  constant  intelligence  of  what 
passed  there. 

Sela  Christos,  wishing  by  all  means  to  engage  the 
enemy,  marched  into  a  considerable  plain,  called  Mai- 
aquel;  but,  seeing  on  every  side  the  top  of  each 
mountain  guarded  by  tro(q)s  of  soldiers,  he  was  afraid 
he  had  advanced  too  far ;  and  apprehensive  lest  he 
should  be  inclosed  in  the  midst  of  a  multitude  so  post* 
ed,  he  began  to  think  how  he  could  best  make  his  re- 
treat, before  he  was  surrounded  by  so  numerous 
enemies.  But  they  no  sooner  saw  his  intention  by 
the  movement  of  his  army,  than,  leaving  their  leader 
as  a  spectator  above,  they  fell  on  all  sides  upon  Sela 
Christos'^:  troops,  who,  having  no  longer  any  safety 
but  in  their  arms,  began  to  attack  the  hill  that  was 
next  them,  which  they  stormed  as  they  would  do  a 
castle.  Finding  the  small  resistance  that  each  of  these 
posts  made,,  the  .gov^eruor  divided  his  small  army  into 
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as  many  separate  bodies,  leaving  his  cavalry  in  the 
plain  below,  who,  without  fighting,  were  only  em. 
^oyed  in  slaughtering  those  his  troops  had  dislodged 
nrom  thar  separate  posts. 

The  day. after,  the  impostor,  assembling  his  scatter- 
ed troops,  retreated  towards  the  sea  into  the  territory 
of  Hamazen,  between  the  comitry  of  the  Bahainagash 
and  the  mountains  of  the.Habab. 

Sela  ChristoSy  finding  that,  while  he  pursued  his 
TiQtory  in  these  distant  parts,  the  spirit  of  rd)eUk)n  in- 
creased nearer,  home,  resolved  to  inform.the  long  his 
brother  of  the  <  unpromising  state  of  his  affairs  in  Tigre, 
*  and  the  great  necessity  there.was  of  his  presence  thane. 
^  Nor  did  Socinios  lose  a  moment  after  reoeiving  this 
intelligence  ftt>m  Sek  Christos»  although  it  had  found 
him,  in  one  respect,  very  ill  prepared  for  such  an  un* 
dertaking ;  for  he  had  sent  all  his  horse  ftt^m  Coga 
upon  sm  expedition  against  the  Shangalla  and  Gongas, 
nations  on  the  north-west  border  of  this  kingdom; 
so  that,  when  he  marched  ftrom  Wainadega,  his  ca-> 
valry  amounted  to  530  men  only,  besides  a  small  i«^ 
inforcement  brought  by  Emana  Christos,  govemc»r  of 
Amhara. 

It  was  at  Aibo  the  king  turned  off  the  road  to 
Tigr^  towards  Begemder,  and  that  day  encamped  at 
Wainadega.  From  Wainadega  he  advanced  to  Davada; 
and,  crossing  the  Reb,  he  turned  off  by  the  way  of 
Zang,  and  encamped  at  Kattame.  He  then  proceed* 
ed  to  Tzame,  and  arrived  at  Hader.  At  this  place 
some  spies  informed  him  that  an  advanced  party  of 
the  Galla  Marawa  w^re  strongly  lodged  in  a  hill  not 
far joff.  Upon  receiving  this  notice,  Sodnios^  ordered 
his  army  to  refresh  themselves,  to  extinguish  all  lightsi 
and  march  witb'as  little  noise  as  possible.    . 

While  it  was  scarce  dawn  of  day,  a  strong  de^ 
tachment  of  the  king's  army  surrounded  the  hiU 
where  the.  Gsdk  wece,  and.  found  there  a  smadl 
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number  of  these  savages  placed  like  piquets  to  giv^ 
the  alarm  and  prevent  surprise.  .  Eleven  Galla  were 
slain,  and  their  heads  cut  off  and  carried  to  the 
king,  the  first  fruits  of  his  expedition. 

Resolving  to  profit  by  this  early  advantage,  Socini- 
08  followed  with  all  diligence,  and  came  in  sight  of 
the  army  of  the  enemy,  without  their  having  tdkm 
the  smallest  alarm.  They  were  lying  closely  and  se- 
curely in  huts  that  they  had  made.  A  large  ravine, 
full  of  trees  and  stumps,  divided  the  two  armies,  and 
in  part  concealed  them  from  each  other.  The  king 
ordered  Emana  Christbs,  and  Abeton  Welleta  Chiistos, 
to  pass  the  ravine  with  the  horse,  and  fall  upon  the 
Galla  suddenly,  throwing  the  heads  of  those  dF  the 
advanced  guard  they  had  cut  off,  on  the  ground  to- 
wards them. 

Before  the  king's  horse  had  passed  the  ravine, 
the  Galla  were  alarmed,  and  mounted  on  horse^ 
back.  As  they  never  fight  in  order,  it  required  no 
time  to  form;  but  they  received  the  king's  cavalry 
so  rudely,  that,  though  Emana  Cbristos  and  the 
young  prince  behaved  with  the  utmost  courage,  they 
were  beat  back,  and  obHged  to  fly  with  considerable 
loss,  bang  entangled  in  the  bushed.  No  sooner  did 
the  king  observe  that  his  horse  were  engaged,  than  he 
ordered  his  troops  to  pass  the  ravine  to  support 
them,  and  was  desirous  to  bring  on  a  general  en* 
gagement.  But  a  panic  had  seized  his  troops.  They 
would  not  stir,  but  seemed  benumbed  and  overcome 
by  the  cold  of  the  u^oming,  spectators  of  the  ruin  of 
the  cavalry,  .     ■         ' 

Emana  Christos,  and  those  of  the  cavalry  ths^t  had 
escaped  the  massacre,  had  repassed  the  ravine,  and 
dispersed  themselves  in  the  front  of  the  foot ;  while 
the  victorious  Marawa,  like  ignorant  savages,  pushed 
thdr  victory  to  the  very  front  of  the  king's  line, 
SoaoioSf  o^derin^  ail  the  4rum9  of  the  army  to  be^i 
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and  trumpets  to  sound,  to  excite  some  spirit  in  his 
troops,  advanced  himself  before  any  of  the  soldiers, 
and  slew  the  first  jGalla  Dvithin  his  reach  with  his  oun 
hand.  The  example  and  danger  the  king  exposed 
himself  tQ,  raised  the  indignation  of  the  troops.  They 
poured  in  crowds,  without  regarding  order,  upon  the 
Marawa,  great  part  of  whom  had  already  passed 
the  ravine,  and  all  that  had  passed  it  were  cut  to 
pieces. 

The  Galla,  unable  to  stand  this ios6,  fled  from  the 
field,  and  immediately  after  left  Begemder.  The  want 
of  horse  on  the  king's  part  saved  their  whole  army 
from  the  destruction  which  would  infallibly  have  been 
the  consequence  of  a  vigorous  pursuit,  thrciigh  a  coun- 
try where  every  inhabitant  was  an  enemy.  The  king 
after  this  returned  to  his  palace  at  Coga  to  finish  the 
business  he  had  in  hand. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  report  was  spread  through  all 
Tigr^,  that  the  king  had  been  defeated  by  the  Galla, 
and  that  Ras  Sela  Christos  had  repaired  to  Gondar  in 
consequence  of  that  disaster.  The  impostor  Jacob 
lost  no  time  in  taking  advantage  of  this  report.  He 
descended  from  his  natural  fonress,  and,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  governor  of  Axum,  slew  several  people, 
and  committed  many  ravages  in  Sire.  The  Ras  no 
sooner  learned  that  he  was  encamped  on  plain  ground, 
than  he  presented  himself  with  the  little  army  he  had 
before ;  and,  though  the  odds  against  him  were  exces- 
sive, yet,  by  his  presence  and  conduct,  the  rebels, 
though  they  fought  this  time  with  more  than  ordinary 
obstinacy,  were  defeated  with  great  loss,  and  their 
leader,  the  supposed  Jacob,  forced  again  to  his  inac« 
cessible  mountains. 

Socinios  having  now  finished  the  affairs  which  de- 
tained him  at  Coga,  and  being  informed  that  the 
southern  Galla,  resenting  the  defeat  of  theMarawa, 
^ad  entered  into,  a  league  to  invade  Abyssioia  with 
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united  forces,  and  a  complete  anny,  to  burn  and  lay 
waste  the  whole  country  between  the  Tacazze  and 
Tzana,  and  to  attack  the  emperor  in  his  capital  of 
Coga,  which  they  were  determined  to  destroy,  sent 
orders  to  Kasmati  Julius,  his  son-in-law,  to  join  him 
immediately  with  what  forces  he  had,  as  also  to  Kefla 
Christos ;  and,  being  joined  by  both  these  officers  and 
their  troops,  he  marched  and  took  post  at  Ebenaat  in 
the  district  of  Belessen,  in  the  way  by  which  the  Galla 
intended  to  pass  to  the  capital,  and  he  resolved  to  await 
them  there. 

The  Galla  advanced  in  their  usual  manner,  burning 
and  destroying  churches  ahd  villages,  and  murdering 
without  mercy  all  that  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  fall 
into  their  hands.  The  king  bore  those  excesses  of  the 
enemy  with  the  patience  of  a  good  general,  who  saw 
they  contributed  to  his  advants^e.  He  therefore  did 
not  oflfer  to  check  any  of  their  disorders,  but,  by  not 
resisting,  rather  seemed  to  encourage  them.  He  had 
an  army  superior  in  number,  and  this  was  seldom  the 
case ;  but  in  quality  there  was  no  comparison,  five  of 
the  kind's  troops  being  equal  to  twenty  of  the  enemy, 
and  this  was  the  general  proportion  in  which  they 
fought.  He  therefore  contented  himself  with  choos- 
ing proper  ground  to  engage,  and  improving  it  by 
ambushes,  such  as  the  nature  of  the  field  permitted,  or 
suggested. 

On  the  1 7th  of  January,  1 608,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  Galla  presented  themselves  to  Socinios  in 
battle,  in  a  plain  below  Ebenaat,  surrounded  with 
small  hills  covered  with  wood.  The  Galla  filled  the 
whole  plain,  as  if  voluntarily  devoting  themselves  to  de- 
struction, and  from  the  hills  and  bushes  were  destroy- 
ed by  fire-arms  from  enemies  they  did  not  see,  who 
with  a  strong  body  took  possession  of  the  placd 
through  which  they  entered,  and  by  which  they  were 
to  return  no  more*  ^ 
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Socinios  that  day,  for  what  particular  reason  does 
not  appear,  distinguished  himself  among  the  .midst 
of  the  Galla,  by  fighting  like  a  common  soldier.  It 
is  thought  by  t;he  historians  of  those  time^that  he  had 
received  advice  while  at  Qoga,  that  bis  son  in4^w,  Ju- 
lius, intended  to  rebel,  and  therefore  he  meant  to  dis* 
courage  him  by  comparison  of  their  personal  abilities. 
This,  however,  is  not  probable ;  the  king's  character 
was  established,  and  nothing  more  could  be  added  to 
it.  However  that  may  be,  all  turned  to  the  disadvan* 
tage  of  the  Galla.  No  general,  or  other  ofEcer, 
thought  himself  entitled  to  spare  his  person  more  than 
th$  king;  all  fought  like  common  soldiers;  and, 
being  the  men  best  armed  and  mounted,/  and  most 
experienced  in  the  field,  they  contributed  in  propor- 
tion, to  the  slaughter  of  the  day.  About  12,000  men 
on  the  ps^t  of  the  Galla ,  were  killed  upon  the  spot ; 
the  very  few  that  remained  were  destroyed  by  the 
peasants,  whilst  400  men  only  fell  on  the  part  of  the 
sk^g ;  so  it  was  a  massacre  rather  than  a  battle. 

Spcinios  now  resolved  to  try  his  fortune  against  the 
impostor.  Jacob ;  and  with  that  resolution  he  crosse4 
I^ainalmon,  descending  to  the  Tacazze,  in  his  way  to 
Sire.  .  Here»  as  on  the  frontiers  ot  his  province,  he 
was  met  by  Sela  Christos,  who  brought  Peter  Pae^js 
along  with  them.  Both .  >vere  kindly  received  by  the 
king,  who  encamped  in  the  large  plain  before  Axum, 
in  consequence  of  a  resolatiop  he  had  long  taken  of 
being  crowiied  with  all  the  ancient  ceremonies  used  on 
this  occasion  by  the  former  kings,  while  the  royal  re- 
sidence was  in  the  province  of  Tigre* 

It  was  on  the  1 8th  of  March,  according  xo  their  ac- 
count, the  day  of  our  Saviour's  first  coming  to  Jeru- 
isalem,  that  this  festival  began.  His  army  consisted  of 
about  30,000  men.  Alt  the  great  officers,  all  die 
officers  of  state,  and  the  court  then  present,  were 
dressed  in  the  richest  and  gayest  manner.    Nor  was 
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the .  Other  sex*  behmd  m  the  splendour  of  their  ap< 
pearance.  The  king»  dressed-  in  crimson  damask, 
with  a  great  chain  of  gold  round  his  neck,  his  head 
bare,  mounted  i^n  a  horse  richly  caparisoned,  ad- 
vanced at  the  hes^  of  the  nobility,  passed  the  outer- 
^urt,  and  came  to  the  paved  way  befcnre  the  church. 
fLere  he  was  met  by  a  number  of  young  girls,  daugh- 
ters of  the  umbares,  or  supreme  judges,  together  with 
inany  noble  virgina  standing  on  the  right  and  left  of 
fbecourt« 

Two  of  the  noblest  of  these  held  in  their  hands  a 
crimson  card  of  silk,  somewhat  thicker  than  a  copimon 
^!ii^ip-^ord,  but  of^  a  looser  texture,  stretched  across 
from  one  company  to  another,  as  if  to  shut  up  the 
road  by  which  .the  king  was  approaching  the  church. 
When  this  cord  was  prepared  and  drawn  tight  about 
breast-high  by  the  girls,  the  king  entered,  advancing 
fX  a  moderate  pKstce,  curvetting  and  shewing  the  ma^ 
nagement  of  his  horse.  He  was  stopped  by  the  ten- 
sion of  this  string,  while  the  damsels  on  each  side  ask- 
ing who  he  was,  were  answered,  ^*  I  am  your  king^ 
the  king  of  Ethiopia."  To  which  they  replied  wiSi 
one  voice,  ^'  You  shall  not  pass ;  you  are  not  our 
king.'' 

The  king  then  retires  some  paces,  and  then  presents 
himself  as  to  pass ;  and  the  cord  is  again  drawn  across 
his  way  by  the  young  women  so  as  to  prevent  him, 
and  th^  question  repeated,  ^^  Who  are  you  ?''  The 
king  answered,  ^'  I  am  ypur  king,  the  king  of  Israel." 
But  the  damsels,  resolved,  even  on  this  second  attack, 
not  to  surrender  but  upon  their  own  terms»  again  an- 
swer, ^*  You  shall  not  pass  i  you  are  not  our  king  */^ 

*  This  is  an  abstract  of  the  ceremonies  used  at  the  coronation 
of  the  kings  at  Axum,  taken  from  the  small  MS.  Chronicle,  fol. 
2. ;  the  Appendix  to  the  book  of  Axum ;  the  Life  of  Susneus  in 
the  Annals,  vol.  3. ;  and  the  account  of  Abyjieinia  by  Tellez.— *£• 
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The  third  time,  after  retiring,  the  king  advances 
with  a  pace  and  air  niore  determined ;  and  the  cruel 
virgins,  again  presenting  the  cord,  and  asking  \rho  he 
is,  he  answers,  ^*  I  am  your  king,  the  king  of  Sion ;" 
and,  drawing  his  sword,  cuts  the  silk  cord  asunder. 
Immediately  upon  this  the  young  women  cry,  *<  It  is 
a  truth,  you  are  our  king ;  truly  you  are  the  king  of 
Sion/'  Upon  which  they  begin  to  sing  Hallelujah, 
and  in  this  they  are  joined  by  the  court  and  army  up* 
on  the  plain;  fire-arms  are  discharged^  drums  and 
.  trumpets  sound ;  and  the  king,  amidst  these  acclama- 
tions and  rejoicings,  advances  to  the  foot  of  the  stair 
.  of  the  church,  where  he  dismounts,  and  there  sits 
down  upon  a  stone,  which,  by  its  remains,  apparently 
was  an  altar  of  Anubis,  or  the  dog-star.  At  his^feet 
there  is  a  large  slab  of  free-stone,  on  which  is. the  in- 
scripdon  mentioned  by  Poncet,  and  which  shall  be  quo- 
ted hereafter,  when  I  come  to  speak  of  the  ruins  of 
Axum. 

After  the  king  comes  the  nebrit,  or  keeper  of  the 
book  of  the  law  in  Axum,  supposed  to  represent  Axa- 
rias j  the  son  of  Zadok ;  then  the  twelve  umbares,  or 
supreme  judges,  who,  with  Azarias,  accompanied  Me* 
nilek,  the  son  of  Solomon,  when  he  brought  the  book 
of  the  law  from  Jerusalem,  and  these  are  supposed  to 
represent  the  twelve  tribes.  After  these  follow  the 
Abuna  at  the  head  of  the  priests,  and  the  Itchegue  at 
the  head  of  the  monks  \  then  the  court,  whorall  pass 
through  the  aperture  made  by  the  division  of  tiie  silk 
cord,  which  remains  still  upon  the  ground. 

The  king  is  first  anointed,  then  crowned,  and  is  ac- 
companied half  up  the  steps  by  the  singing  priests, 
calltd  Depteras,  chanting  psalms  and  hynms.  Here 
he  stops  at  a  hole  made  for  the  purpose  in  one  of  the 
steps,  and  is  there  fumigated  with  incense  and  myrrh^  , 
aloes^  and  cas^i^    Pivin^  service  js  th^n  celebrated } 
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and,  after  receiving  the  sacrament,  he  returns  to  the 
camp,  where  fourteen  days  should  regularly  be  spent 
in  feasting,  and  all  manner  of  rejoicing  and  military 
exercise. 

The  king  is,  by  the  old  custom,  obliged  to  give  a 
number  of  presents,  the  particulars  of  which  are  sta- 
ted in  the  deftar,  or  treasury-book,  the  value,  the  per- 
son to  whom  they  are  due,  and  the  timfe  of  giving ;  but 
a  great  part  of  these  are  gone  into  desuetude  since  the 
removal  of  the  court  from  Tigre,  as  also  many  of  the 
ofEces  are  now  suppressed,  and  with  them  the  presents 
due  to  them. 

The  nobles  and  the  court  were  likewise  obliged  to 
give  presents  to  the  king  ypon  that  occasion.  The 
present  from  the  governor  of  Axum  is  two  lions  and 
a  fillet  of  silk,  upon  which  is  wrote,  *^  Mo  Anbasa  am 
Nizilet  Solomon  am  Negade  Jude— The  lion  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah  and  race  of  Solomon  has  overcome." 
This  serves  as  a  form  of  investiture  of  lands  that  the 
king  grants,  a  ribband,  bearing  this  inscription,  being 
tied  round  the  head  of  the  person  to  whom  the  lands 
are  given. 

This  governor  was  then  in  rebellion,  so  did  not  as- 
sist at  the  ceremony.  Notwithstanding  the  difference 
of  expence  which  I  have  mentioned,  by  suppressing 
places,  presents,  and  dues,  the  king,  Tecla  Haimanout, 
told  me  at  Gondar,  that  when  he  was  in  Tigre,  driven 
there  by  the  late  rebellion,  Ras  Michael  had  some 
thoughts  of  having  him  crowned  there  in  contempt  of 
his  enemies ;  but,  by  the  most  moderate  calculation 
that  could  be  made,  not  to  turn  the  ceremony  into  ri- 
dicule by  parsimony,  it  would  have  cost  20,000 
ounces  of  gold,  or  L. 50,000  Sterling}  upon  which, 
he  laid  aside  the  thoughts  of  it,  saymg  to  the  king^ 
^^  Sir,  trust  to  me,  20,000  ounces  of  Tigre  iron  shall 
tcrown  you  better ;  if  more  is  wanted,  I  will  bestow  it 
ppon  your  enemies  with  pleasure  till  they  are  s^ti^v 
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fied ;"  meaning  the  iron  balls  with  which  his  soldiers 
loaded  their  musquets. 

After  the  coronation  was  over,  the  king  passed  th^ 
Mareb,  desiring  to  finish  his  campaign  by  the  death  of 
his  competitor,  Jacob ;  but  that  impostor  knew  too 
well  the  superiority  of  his  rival,  and  hid  himself  in  the 
inmost  recesses,  without  any  other  attendants  than  a  few 

Soats,  who  furnished  him  with  their  milk,  as  well  as 
leir  society. 
Socinios  left  the  affair  of  the  rebel  Jacob  to  be  endp 
ed  by  Amsala  Christos,  an  officer  of  great  prudence, 
whom  he  made  governor  of  Tigr6 ;  and»  taking  his 
brother  Ras  Sela  Christos  along  with  him,  returned  to 
Cogo  *•  Amsala  Christos,  being  seized  with  a  grievous 
dckness,  saw  how  vain  it  was  for  him  to  pursue  the 
suppression  of  a  rebellion  conducted  by  such  a  head  as 
this  impostor  Jacob,  and  therefore  secretly  applied  tq 
two  young  men,  Zara  Johannes  and  Amha  Georgis, 
brotners,  and  sons  of  the  Shum  Welled  Georgis,  who, 
having  committed  murder,  were  outlawed  by  Soci- 
nios, and,  keeping  hid  in  the  mountains,  had  joined  in 
fellowship  with  the  impostor  Jacob. 

These,  gained  by  the  promise  of  pardon  given 
them  by  Amsala  Christos,  chose  an  opportunity  which 
their  intimacy  gave  them,  and,  falling  upon  Jacob  un- 
awares in  his  retirement,  they  slew  him,  cut  his  head 
off,  and  sent  it  to  the  king,  at  Coga^  who  received  it 
v^ry  thankfully,  and  returned  it  to  Tigre  to  Amsala 
^  Christos,  to  be  exposed  publicly  in  all  the  province  to 
undeceive  the  people ;  for  it  now  appeared,  that  he 
had  neither  scars  in  his  £3ice,  broken  jaw,  nor  loss  of 
teeth ;  but  that  the  covermg  was  intended  only  to  con- 
ceal the  little  resemblance  he.  bore  to  king  Jacob, 
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slam,  as  we  have  seen,  at  tl^  battle  of  Lebart.  He 
was  now  found  to  have  been  a  herdsman,  in  those 
very  mountains  of  Bisan,  to  which  he  had  so  often  fled 
for  refuge  while  his  rebellion  lasted. 

The  king,  in  his  return  from  Tigre,  passing  by 
Fremona,  sent  to  the  Jesuits  there  thirty  ounces  of  gold, 
about  L.  75  Sterling,  for  their  immediate  exigency  ; 
testifying,  in  the  most  gracious  manner,  his  regret, 
<<  That  the  many  affairs  in  which  he  was  engaged 
had  prevented  him  from  hearing  mass  in  their  con« 
vent,  as  he  very  sincerely  wished  to  do;  but  he 
left  with  them  the  Abuna  Simon,  to  whom  he  had  re* 
commended  to  study  their  religion  and  be  a  friend  to 
it." 

In  this  he  shewed  his  want  of  penetration  and  expe* 
rience ;  fpr,  though  he  had  seen  war  between  soldier 
and  soldier,  who,  after  having  been  in  the  most  via* 
lent  state  of  enmity,  had  died  in  defence  of  each  other 
as  friends,  he  was  not  aware  of  that  degree  of  enmity 
which  reigns  upon  difference  of  opinion,  not  to  say  re« 
ligion,  between  priest  and  priest.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  before  he  saw  it,  and  the  example  was  m 
the  person  of  his  present  friend,  the  Abuna  Simon. 

While  Socinios  was  yet  in  Tigre,  news  were  brought 
to  Goga  from  Woggora  to  Sanuda  Tzef  Leham  *  of 
DemJbea,  who  could  not  accomps^v  the  king  to  Tigr6 
on  account  of  sickness,  but  was  left  with  the  charge  of 
the  capital  and  palace  during  the  king's  absence,  thai; 
Melchizedec,  one  of  the  meanest  and  lowest  servants 
of  the  late  king  Meiec  Segued,  had  rd^elled,  and  was 
collecting  troops,  consisting  of  soldiers,  servants,  and 
dependents  of  that  prince,  and  had  slain  some  of  Soci*' 
nios's  servants.    Sanuda  was  a  brave  and  active  ofE^- 


*  Re£;ister  of  the  cattle ;  so  the  governor  of  Dembea  is  called. 
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cer;  but,  being  without  troops,  (die  king  having 
carried  the  whole  army  to  Tign6)  immediately  set  out 
from  Maitsha  to  the  town  of  Tchelga,  one  of  the  fron-- 
tkrs  of  Abyssinia,  possessed  by  Wed  Ageeb,  prince  oi 
die  Arabs. 

It  is  here  to  be  observed,  that  though  the  territorial 
right  of  Tchelga  did  then,  and  does  still,  appertain  to 
the  kingdom  of  Abysania,  yet  the  possession  of  it  is 
ceded  by  agreement  to  Wed  Ageeb,  under  whose  pro« 
tecdon  the  caravans  from  Egypt  andjSennaar,  and 
those  from  Abyssinia  to  Sennaar  and  Egypt,  were  un- 
derstood to  be  ever  since  they  were  cut  off  in  the 
last  century  by  the  basha  of  Siiakem,  for  this  purpose, 
that  a  custom-house  might  be  erected,  and  the  dudes 
divided  equally  between  the  two  kingdoms.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  Serke,  a  town  belonging  to  Sen- 
naar, ceded  for  the  same  purpose  to  the  lung  of  Abys* 
sinia* 

It  happened  tftftt  Abd-el  cader*,  son  of  Ounsa,  late 
king  of  Sennaar,  or  of  the  Funge,  as  he  is  called  in  the 
Abyssinian  annals,  had  been  deposed  by  his  subjects 
in  the  4th  year  of  his  reign,  and  remained  at  Tchelga 
under  the  mutual  protection  of  Wed  Ageeb  and  the 
emperor  of  Abyssinia,  a  kind  of  prisoner  to  them 
both ;  and  had  brought  with  him  a  number  of  soU 
diers  and  dependents,  the  partakers  of  his  former  good 
fortune,  who,  finding  safety  and  good  usage  at  Tchei* 
ga^  were  naturally  well-affected  to  the  king.  These, 
ready  mounted  and  armed,  joined  Sanuda  immediately 
upon  his  declaring  the  exigency ;  and  with  these  he 
marched  straight  to  Coga,  to  the  defence  of  the  palace 
with  which  he  had  been  intrusted. 


•  See  the  History  of  tie  rise  of  this  monarchy  in  my  return 
through  Seuaar, 
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Melchizedec,  whose  de^gn  Was  against  Coga,  no 
sooner  heard  Sanuda  was  arrived  there,  than  he 
inarched  to  surprise  him,  and  a  very  bloody  and  ob- 
stinate engagement  followed.  The  Funge,  piqued  ia 
honour  to  render  this  service  to  their  protector,  fought 
so  obstinately  that  they  were  all  slain ;  and  Sanuda, 
mounted  that  day  upon  a  fleet  horse  belonging  to  So* 
cinioSy  escaped  with  difficulty,  much  wounded. 

As  soon  as  Socinios  heard  of  this  misfortune,  he 
sent  Ras  Emana  Christos,  who  marched  straight  to 
Woggora,  creating  Zenobius,  son  of  Ismael,  governor 
of  that  district;  and  t;here  he  found  Sanuda,  Zenobius, 
and  Ligaba  Za  Denghel  together,  in  a  place  called 
Deberasso* 

As  soon  as  the  rebel  Melchizedec  heard  Emana 
Christos  was  come,  and  with  him  the  fore-mentioned 
noblemen,  he  set  himself  to  *exert  the  utmost  of  his 
power,  to  draw  together  forces  of  all  kinds,  from  eve- 
ry part  he  could  get  them ;  and  his  army  was  soon  in- 
creased to  such  a  degree,  as,  notwithstanding  the  pre* 
sence  of  Emana  Christos,  to  strike  terror  into  all  the 
territory  and  towns  of  Dembea.  Nothing  was  want- 
ing but  a  king  of  the  royal  raCe  for  whom  tq  fight 
AVithout  a  chief  of  this  kind,  it  was  evident  that  the 
army,  however  often  successful,  would  at  last  disperse. 
They,  therefore,  brought  one  Arzo,  a  prince  of  the 
royal  blood,  from  his  hiding*place  in  Begemder.  Ar- 
zo, in  return  for  a  throne,  conferred  the  place  of  Ras 
tipon  Melchizedec.  Za  Christos,  son  of  Hatzir  Abib, 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  under 
him ;  and,  having  finished  this,  and  many  such  ne- 
cessary preparatives,  they  marched  straight  to  meet 
Emsina  Christos,  with  a  better  countenance  than  rebel 
drnues  generally  bear. 

On  the  9th  of  March  161 1,  at  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing, the  two  armies  were  first  in  sight  of  each  other ; 
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nor  dBd  they  long  delay  comii^  to  an  engagement. 
The  battle  was  very  obstinate  and  bloody ;  Melcbt* 
zedec  re-established  lus  characta!*  for  worth,  at  least 
as  a  soldier ;  and  the  same  did  Za  Cbristos.  Of  the 
competitor  Arzo,  history  makes  no  mention ;  his  blood, 
probably,  was  too  predoos  to  risk  the  spilling  of  tt, 
being  so  far-fetched  as  from  king  Solomon.  After  a 
most  obstinate  reastance,  part  <»  Za  Chri^os's  army 
was  broken  and  put  to  fl%ht ;  but  it  rallied  so  often, 
and  sold  the  ground  it  yielded  so  dear,  that  it-  gave 
time  to  Emana  Christos  to  come  up  to  his  army's  as- 
sistance* 

The  Ras,  who  was  as  brave  a  soldier  as  he  was  a 
wise  and  prudent  general,  saw  it  was  a  time  when  afl 
.  should  be  risked,  and  threw  himself  into  the  midst  of 
his  enemies  i  and  he  was  now  arrived  near  the  plac6 
where  MelchizedeC  fought,  when  that  rebel,  seeii^ 
him  advancing  so  fast  among  his  slaughtered  follow* 
ers,  guessing  his  intention,  declined  the  combat,  tur^* 
ed  his  horse  and  fled,  while  affairs  even  yet  appeared 
in  his  favour.  This  panic  of  the  leader  had  the  ef- 
fect it  ordinarily  has  in  barbarous  anmes.  Nobody 
considered  how  the  project  of  the  general  issue 
stood;  they  fled  with  Metchiaedec,  and  lost  more 
men  than  would  have  secured  them  victory  had  they 
stood  in  their  ranks, 

A  body  of  troops,  joined  by  some  peasants  of  Be- 
gemder,  pursued  Melchizedec  so  claiely  that  they 
came  up  with  him,  and  took  him  prisoner,  togedier 
with  Tensa  Christos,  a  very  active  partizan,  and  ene^ 
my  to  Emana  Christos.  Having  brought  them  to  iM 
camp,  before  the  Ras  returned  to  Coga,  they  were 
tried  and  condemned  to  ^e  for  rebellion,  as  traitors^ 
and  the  sentence  immediately  executed,  after  v^Adk 
their  heads  were  sent  to  the  king.  Vary  soon  alter 
thid^  Arzo^  and  his  genen4  Za^  Christos,  were  tab^ii 
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aad  s^it  to  the  king,  who  ordered  them  tp  be  tri^d  by 
the  judges  ia  common  form,  zxxd  they  under/xrent  the 
same  late. 

The  king  was  employed  in  the  winter  season,  while 
he  resided  at  Coga,  in  btiilding  a  new  church,  called 
St  Gabriel*  But  the  season  of  taking  the  field  being 
come,  he  marched  out  with  his  army  and.  halted  at 
Oorgora,  sending  Emana  Christos  andSela  Chrilstos  a* 
gainst  the  rebels.  These  were  not  in  a  particular  clan, 
or  paromcev  for  all  the  country  was  in  rebeliion,  from 
the  head  of  the  Nile  round,  eastward,  to  the  frontiers 
of  Tigre.  Part  of  them,  indeed,  were  not  in  arms, 
but  refused  to  pay  their  quota  of  the  revenue  ;  part 
(Of  than  were  in  arms,  and  would  neither  pay,  nor  ad- 
mit a  TOvemor  fiom  the  kii^  among  them ;  others 
mOiBgly  submitted  to  Socinios,  anii  were  armed,  only 
tfae^y  to  eaoraipt  themselves  from  payma^t. 

Sela  Christos  fell  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  moun^ 
tainous  district  of  Gusman,  on  the  Nile,  whose  prind- 
pal  stroi^Jlold,  Ouree  Amha,  he  forced,  killing  many, 
aad  carrying  away  their  ctuldrai  as  slav^,  which,  up- 
on the  ii^terces^on  of  Peter  Paez,  were  given  to  the 
Jesuits  to  be  educated  as  Catholics. 

The  next  att)en4)t  was  upon  the  Gongas,  a  black 
Pagan  natmn,  widi  which  be  had  the  same  success ; 
the  rest  were  the  Agows,  a  very  numerous  people,  all 
confederates  and  in  arms,  and  not  willing  to  hear  of 
any  composition.  The  king  ordered  one  of  these 
tribes,  the  Zalabassa,  to  be  eactiipated  as  far  as  pos»- 
ble,  luid  their  coimtry  Isdd  waste.  But  notwithstand* 
ing  this  example,  which  met  with  great  interruption 
in  die  execution,  the  Agows  contiatted  in  r^elUon 
for  several  years  afterwards,  but  much  impoverished 
and  lessened  in  number  by  variety  of  victories  obtain- 
ed over  them« 

The  two  next  years  w^e  spent  in  imimportant  skir- 
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Biishes  with  the  Agovrs'of  Damot,  and  with  the  Gal- 
la,  invaders  of  Gojam.  In  1615,  the  year  after, 
Tecla  Georgis,  made  governor  of  Samen,  and  Welled 
Ha  wary  at,  shum  of  Tsalemat*,  were  both  sent  against 
a  rebel,  who  declared  himself  competitor  for  the  crown. 
His  name  was  Amdo.  He  pretended  to  be  the  late 
king  Jacob,  son  of  Melee  Segued  ;  and  this  character 
he  gave  himself,  without  the  smallest  communication 
with  the  relations,  or  connections^  of  that  prince.  As 
soon  as  Assent  Christos  and  Tecla  Garima,  servants 
of  Welled  Hawaryat,  heard  of  this  adventurer,  they 
surprised  him  at  Tsalemat,  and,  putting  him  in  irons, 
confined  him  in  the  house  of  Assera  Christos. 

Gideon,  king  of  the' Jews,  whose  residisnce  was  on 
the  high  mountain  of  Samen,  upon  hearing  that  Am- 
do  was  prisoner,  sent  a  body  of  armed  men^who  sur* 
prised  Assera  Christos  in  His  own  house  in  the  night, 
and  killed  him,  bringing  with  them  his  prisoner  Am- 
do  to  Sam^i,  and  delivered  him  to  Gideonlhere; 
who  not  only  took  him  into  protection,  but  assisted 
him  in  raising  an  army  by  every  means  in  his  pbwer. 
There  were  not  wanting  there  idle  vagabonds  and 
lawless  people  enough,  who  fled  to  the  standard  of  a 
prince,  whose  sole  view  seemed  to  be  murder,  robbery, 
and  all  sort  of  Ucentiousness.  It  was  not  long  till 
Amdo,  by  the  assistance  of  Gideon,  found  himself  at 
the  head  of  an  army,  strong  enough  to  leave  the 
mountain,  and  try  his  fortune  in  the  plains  below, 
where  he  laid  waste  Shawada,  Tsalemat,  and  all  the 
countries  about  Samen,  which  persevered  in  their  duty 
to  the  king. 

Sodnios,  upon  this,  appointed  Julius,  his'son*in« 


*  A  low  territory  at  the  foot  of  Lamalmon.— -To  this  note' of 
Mr  Bruc.e  it  may  be  added,  that  T&almat  seems  to  be  the  distnct 
pf  Salemt,  which  he  passed  on  hi^  way  to  Gondar.^^E^ 
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law,  governor  of  Woggora,  Samen,  Waag,  and  Ab- 
bergale,  that  is,  of  all  the  low  countries  from  the 
borders  of  the  Tacazze  to  Dembea.  Abram,  an  old 
officer  of  the  king,  desirous  to  stop  the  •  progress  o£ 
the  rebel,  marched  against  him,  and  offered  him  bat- 
tle ;  but  that  brave  officer  had  not  the  success  his  in- 
tention deserved,  for  he  was  defeated  and  slain ;  which 
had  such  an  effect  upon  Julius,  that  without  hazard- 
ing his  fortune  further,  he  sent  to  beseech  the  king  to 
march  against  Amdo  with  all  possible  expedidon,  ^as 
his  a^airs  wer^  become  desperate  in  that  part  of  .his 
dominioQs* 

The  king  hereupon  roarched  straight  to  Woggora^ 
and  joified  Julius  at  Shimbra-Zuggan ;  whence  he  des- 
cended from  Samen,  and  encamped  upon  Tocur-Oh- 
ha  (the  black  river) ;  thence  he  proceeded  to  Debil, 
and  then  to  Sobra ;  and  from  this  last  stadon  he  sent 
a  detachment  of  his  army  to  attack  a  strong  mountain 
called  Messiraba,  one  of  the  natural  fortresses  of.  Gi- 
deem,  •  which  was  forced  by  the  king's  troops  after, 
some  resistance,  and  the  whole  inhabitants,  without 
distinction  of  age,  or  sex,  put  to  the  sword  i  for  such 
were  the  orders  of  the  king.  .      . 

This  first  success  very  much  disheartened  the  rebels ; 
for  Messiraba  was,  by  luture,  one  of  their  strongest 
mountains ;  and  it,  besides,  had  been  fortified  by  art^ 
furnished  with  plenty  of  provisions,  and  a  number  of 
good  troops.  The  next  mountain  Socinios  attacked  was 
Hotchi,  and  the  third  Amba  Za  Hancasse,  where  he 
had  like  success,  aiui  treated  the  inhabitants  in.  the 
same  manner;  thence  he  removed  his  army  to  Sega- 
nat,  where  he  met  with  stout  resbtance;  but  thi$ 
mountain,  too,  was  at  last  taken,  Gideon  himself  es- 
caping narrowly  by  the  bravery  of  his  principal  gene- 
ral, who,  fighting  desperately,  was  slain  by  a  mus? 
queteer. 
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The  cDotttttt  succeed  6f  th^  Idng,  and  the  bloody 
mimef  in  which  he  ptu^ued  his  tictory,  began  to  a* 
ktin  Gideon,  lest  the  end  shoukl  be  the  e^ttirpation 
of  his  whde  nidon.  He,  therefore»  made  an  over^ 
tore  to  die  idng^  that,  if  he  would  {>ardon  him  and 
grant  Urn  peaee^  he  would  deliver  the  rebel  Amdo 
bound  into  hia  handa. 

The  khig  assented  to  thk,  and  Amdo  was  aetord^ 
ingly  detiti^  up*  Being  convicted  of  rebelfidn  and 
muider,  he  was  sentenced  to  be  nailed  to  a  croas^ 
Uid  to  MKiain  there  dli  he  died.  But  the  tenibte 
cries  and  groans  which  he  made,  while  thej  were  fix> 
ing  him  to  the  cross,  so  much  shocked  the  ears  of  the 
Ung,  that  he  ordered  him  to  be  taken  down,  and  his 
head  strode  df  widi  an  axe,  which  was  executed  in  the 
nttdst  of  the  camp» 

Sodnios  aJfter  this  retired  to  Dancas,  and  ordeted 
K<^a,  governor  of  Gojam,  and  Jonael,  his  masxer  of 
the  housAokl,  to  mattrh  suddenly  and  surprise  B^t^i 
a  country  tielonging  to  the  Gk^gas  and  Guba,  ra* 
gan  nations,  on  whom,  every  year,  he  made  war,  fer 
the  s^e  of  takmg  slaves  for  die  use  of  the  palace* ' 
These  two  officers,  with  a  large  body,  mostly  horse, 
fell  unawaies  upcm  the  savages  at  Belaya,  shiymg  part, 
and  bringing  awa^  their  children.  But  not  content 
with  this,  they  hkewise  attacked  the  two  dtstrkts 
Of  A^ws,  Dengui  and  Sankara,  then  in  peace  widi 
die  kmg,  and  drove  away  an  immense  number  of  cat-* 
de,  which  die  king  no  sootier  heard,  than  he  ordered 
a  strict  search  to  be  made,  and  the  whole  cattle  bdong* 
ing  to  the  Agows  to  be  gathered  together,  and  resto* 
ri^  to  thdr  respective  owners;  a  f*ece  of  jusdce 
wlddi  ao^ned  the  hearts  of  this  people  more  than  all 
die  (levities  that  had  been  hitherto  used ;  and  the 
good  <effbcts  cS  which  were  soon  after  seen  upon  die 
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uftfowtt  tlMUf h  it  |iro4«ce4  spmetbing  very 
in  th^  omdnct  of  Jon^eU 

Tk9  kifig  thl9  yei»r»  1616,  left  tus  c»pital  s^t  tht 
Ufiwl  time,  in  tba  mouth  of  Novf inbqr,  w4  ordered 
hi9  whole  hou9ehol4  to  attend  him«  ^^  mtention 
was  against  the  Galla  on  the  we$t  pf  Qojamy  especially 
the  tribe  called  lUbo.  But  this  campaign  was  ren- 
dered fruitless  by  the  death  of  the  kine's  eldest  sooi 
Kenna^r  Cbristos,  a  young  prince  of  great  hopea, 
eitemed  both  by  the  king  and  his  peopU,  He  had 
an  e:2(cellent  understanding,  and  the  most  affable  man* 
n^rs  possible,  to  those  even  whom  he  did  not  like } 
was  very  fond  of  the  soldiers }  merciful,  generous, 
and  liberal ;  and  waa  thought  to  be  the  favourite  of 
the  ktog  his  lather,  who  buried  him  with  great  pmp 
in  the  church  of  Debra  Roma,  built  by  king  laaac^ 
in  die  lake  T«ana, 

In  the  midst  of  thia  mourning,  there  came  a  very 
bloody  order*  from  the  king.  r£i^tory  barely  tells  us 
the  fact^  but  does  not  assign  any  other  reason  than 
the  wanton  manner  in  winch  Gideon,  king  of  the 
Jews,  bad  endeavoured  to  disturb  his  reign  and  king- 
dom, which  was  thought  a  sufficient  excuse  for  it. 
Howev^  this  may  b^,  tne  king  gave  orders  to  Kasma^ 
ti  Jutius,  Kasmati  Welled  Qawaryat,  Billetana  Gueta 
jontel,  and  Fit^Auraris  Ho^annah,  to  extirpate  all  the 
Falaaha  that  were  in  Foggora,  Janfakara,  and  B^en- 

arwe,  to  the  borders  of  Samen ;  also  all  that  were  in 
Bagla,  and  in  all  the  districts  under  their  command, 
whorever  they  could  find  them}  and  very  few  of 
them  escaped,  excepting  some  who  fled  with  Phineai* 
In  this  massBcrej  which  was  very  general  and  ex- 


*  It  was  probably  part  of  the  fruits  of  the  new  religion,  and 
the  work  of  his  new  religious  advisers. 
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cuted  very  suddenly,  fell  Gideon,  king  of  that  peou 
pie ;  a  man  of  great  reputation,  not  only  among  hb 
iiubjects,  but^  throughout  all  Abysania,  reputed  also 
immensely  rich.  His  treasures,  supposed  to  be  con«» 
cealed  in  the  mountains,  are  the  objects  of  the  search 
of  the  Abyssinians  to  this  day. 

The  children  of  those  that  were  slain  were  sold  for 
slaves  by  the  king  ;  and  all  the  Falasha  in  Dembea, 
and  the  low  countries  immediately  in  the  king's  power, 
tvere  ordered,  upon  pain  of  death,  to  renounce  their  re- 
ligion, and  be  baptised.  To  this  they  consented,  see- 
ing there  was  no  remedy ;  and  the  king  unwisely  imagi- 
ned,  that  he  had  extinguished,  by  one  blow,  the  reli- 
gion which  was  that  of  his  country  long  before  Chris- 
tianity) by  the  unwarrantable  butchery  of  a  number  of 
people,  whom  he  had  surprised  living  in  security  under 
the  assurance  of  peace.  Many  of  them  were  bap- 
tised accordingly,  and  they  were  all  ordered  to  plow 
and  harrow  upon  the  Sabbath-day. 

The  king  next  sent  orders  to  Sela  Christos,  and 
Kefla,  governor  of  Gojam,  that  assembling  their 
troops,  they  should  transfer  the  war  into  Bizamo,  a 
province  on  the  south-side  of  the  Nile,  called  also  in 
the  books  a  kmgdom.  Through  this  lies  the  road  of 
the  merchants  leading  to  Narea.  It  is  inhalHted  by 
several  clans  of  Pagans,  which  together  make  the  great 
division  of  these  nations  into  Boren,  and  Bertuma 
Galla*. 

The  army  passed  the  Nile,  laying  waste  the  whde 
country,  driving  oflF  the  cattle,  collecting  the  women 
and  children  as  slaves,  and  putting  all  the  men  to  the 
sword  ;  without  these  people,  though  they  make  con- 
stant inroads  into  Gojam,  appearing  anywhere  in  force 


*  The  words,  Borcii;  and  Bcrturoa  Galla;  liave  no  meaning  in 
the  Ethiopic, 

1 
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td  Stop,  the  desolation  of  their  country..  The  whole 
tract  between  Narea  and  the  Nile  was  now  cleared  of 
enemies^  and  a  number  of  priests  at  that  time  sent  to 
rcYive  drooping  Christianity  in  those  parts. 

In  the  year  161 7,  a  league  was  again  made  among 
the  Boren  Galla,  that  part  of  them  should  invade  Go^ 
jam)  while  the  others  (namely  the  Marawa)  should 
enter  Begemder.  Upon  hearing  this,  the  king  in  haste 
marched  to  Begemder,  that  he  might  be  ready  in  case 
of  need  to  assist  Tigre.  He  then  fixed  his  head'quar^ 
ters  at  Shima,  but  fi:om  this  he  speedily  removed ;  and, 
passing  Emfras,  came  to  Dobit,  a  favourite  residence 
of  the  emperor  Jacob,  where  he  held  a  council  to  de-> 
termine  which  pfthe  two.  provinces  he  should  first  as« 
sist. 

It  was  the  general  opinion  of  his  ofGcers,  that  to 
march  at  that  time  of  the.  year  into  Tigrk  by  Begem- 
der, was.  to  destroy , the  army,  and  distress  both  pro* 
vinces ;  that  an  army,  well-provided  with  horse,  was 
necessary  for  acting  with  success  against,  the  Galla ; 
and  that,  in  e£Fect,  though. the  royal  army  at  present 
was  so  appointed,  yet  there  was  no  grass  at  that  time 
of  the  year  in  all  that  march  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
cavalry,  and  very  little  water  for  the  use  of  man,  or 
.beast ;  an  inconvenience  the  Galla  themselves  must 
experience  if  they  attempted  an  invasion  that  way.  It 
was  nioreover  urged,  that,  if  the,  king  should  march 
through  Woggora  and  Lamalmon,  they  might  get 
more  food  for  their  beasts,. and  water ). too;  but  then 
they  wauld ;  throw ..  thetnselves  far  firpm  the  place 
where  the, .Galla  had  entered,  and  would  be  obliged  to 
fall  into .  the  former  road,  with  the  inconveniences  al- 
ready stated.  The  consequence  of  this  deliberation 
,\s[as,  that  with  very  great  regret  the  good  of  the 
commonwealth  obliged  them  .to  leave  Tigre  to  the 
protection  of  Providence  alone  for  a  time,  and  hasten 
to  meet  the  enemy  that  were  then  destroying  Gojam. 
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With  dw  view  the  kh^left  Dofait^  and  came  to  the 
river  Gonuura  ia  Foggora.  He  then  passed  the  Nile 
near  Dara,  and  came  to  Sehlo^  where  he  heard  that 
the  Djawi  had  passed  the  Nile  from  Biaamo,  aad  en- 
tered Gojam  at  the  opposite  side  to  where  he  then 
was.  He  there  left  ^his  baggage,  and,  by  a  forced 
march,  advancing  three  days  jonmey  in  one,  he  came 
to  Bed,  upon  the  river  Sadi ;  but,  instead  of  findhig 
the  enemy  there,  he  received  imell^ence  from  Sda 
Christos,  that  he  had  met  the  Galhi  immediately  after 
their  passing  the  Nile;  had  fought  them  and  eut 
their  army  to  pieces,  widiout  allowing  them  tme  to 
ravage  the  country. 

Upon  this  good  news  the  king  turned  off  cm  the 
road  to  Tchegal  and  Wainadassa,  and  ordared  Bek 
Christos  to  assemble  as  great  an  army  as  be  could, 
and  £sdl  upon  the  Djawi  and  GaUa  in  Walaka  and 
Shoa,  as  also  Ras  Sela  Christos,  to  pass  the  NUeand 
join  him  there. 

That  ffjeneral  lost  no  time,  but  marched  strsaght  le 
Amca  Ohha,  or  the  river  Amca,  where  he  found 
the  Ed}ow,  who  fled  upon  his  comii^,  without  givmg 
him  any  opportunity  of  bringing  them  to  an  engage^ 
ment,  abandoning  their  wives,  children,  and  sub- 
stance, to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy.  Sela  Christos^ 
having  finished  this  expedition  as  he  intended,  r^tom* 
ed  to  join  the  king,  whom  he  found  encan^)ed  tqKm 
the  river  Suqua,  near  Debra  Werk,  guarding  diose 
provinces  in  the  absence  of  Sela  Christos.  From 
this  the  king,  retreatii^  towards  Dembea,  passed  Ae 
Nile  near  Dara,  and  encamped  at  Zinaenam;  ^ndience 
he  marched  round  the  lake  into  Dembea  to  hispahce 
at  Gorgonu 

This  village,  whose  name  signifies  ra&i  upon  rais^ 
affords  us  a  praof  of  what  I  mive  said  in  spefldang  of 
the  cause  of  the  overflowmg  of  the  Nile,  in  ccmtnKtic* 
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fkiD  to.  ibt  AdttUtic  iittcriptxm,  that  no  snow  felb  ift 
Abyssinia,  or  ratfaer»  that  though  snow  may  hare  fall- 
en in  the  course  of  ceilturies,  it  is  a  phenom^on  so 
rare  as  not  to  have  a  name  or  word  to  express  tt  in 
the  whole  language,  ahd  is  entirely  unlaiown  to  the 
people  in  general,  at  least  to  the  west  of  the  Tacazze. 

The  AbysssBban  historian,  iirom  whom  these  me- 
moirs are  composed,  says,  ^*  That  this  village,  called 
Zinzenam,  has  its  name  from  an  extraordinary  circum- 
^ance  that  once  happened  in  these  parts;  for  a  show^ 
of  rain  fell,  which  was  not  properly  of  the  nature  of 
rain,  asr  it  did  not  ran  upcm  the  ground,  but  remain- 
ed very  light,  having  scarce  the  weight  of  feathers,  of 
a  beautiful  white  colour,  like  flour ;  it  fell  in  showers, 
and  occasioned  a  darkness  in  the  air  more  than  rain, 
and  liker  to  mist.  It  covered  the  face  of  the  whole 
country  for  several  days,  retaining  its  whiteness  the 
whole  time,  then  went  away  like  dew,  without  leav- 
ing any  smell  or  unwholesome  efifect  behind  it." 

This  was  certainly  the  accidental  phenomenon  of  a 
day ;  fcnr,  notwithstanding  the  height  of  the  moun- 
tains Taranta  and  Lamalmon,  snow  never  was  seen 
there,  at  least  for  ages  past ;  and  Lasta,  in  whose 
mountams  armiesibave  perished  by  cold,  as  far  as  a  very 
particular  inquiry  ever  could  go,  never  yet  had  snow 
upon  them.  Zinzenam  is  not  in  these  mountains, 
or  in  any  elevated  situation.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
adjoiiung  to  the  plain  country  of  Foggora,  near  where 
it  borders  upon  Begemder,  not  above  20  miles  from 
the  second  cataract,  or  40  miles  from  Gondar ;  so  that 
this  must  have  been  a  short  and  accidental  change  of 
die  atmosphere,  of  which  there  are  examples  of  many 
different  kinds,  in  the  histories  of  all  countries. 

As  soon  as  the  weather  permitted,  {he  king  left  bis 
his  palace  at  Gorgora  in  the  way  to  Tocussa,  where  he 
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ifitavi  several  days ;  removed  thence  to  Teid^l,  where 
he  continued  also  four  days^  and  proceeded  to  Gunke, 
where  he  halted.  From  his  head*quarters  at  Gunke, 
meditating  an  expedition  against  Atbara,  he  sent  a 
messenger  to  Nile  Wed  Ageeb»  prince  of  the  Arabs, 
desiring  a  meeting  with  him  before  he  attacked  the 
Funge  *,  for  so  they  call,  the  subjects  of  the  new  mon- 
archy, lately  established  at  Sennaar  by  the  blacks  over 
the  Arabs,  imder  Wed  Ageeb,  a  very  considerable 
part  of  whose  territory  they  had  taken  by  force,  and 
now  enjoyed  as  their  own  possessions. 

Abd-el-cader,  son  of  Ounsa,  was  the  ninth  prince  of 
the  race  of  Funge  then  reigning ;  a  weak,  and  ill-in- 
clined man,  but  with  whom  Socinios  had  hitherto 
lived  in  friendship,  and,  in  a  late  treaty  had  sent  him 
as  a  present,  a  nagareet,  or  kettle*drum,  richly  or- 
namented with  gold,  with  a  gold  chain  to  hang  it  by. 
.  Abd-el-cader,  on  his  part,  returned  to  Socinios  a  train- 
ed falcon,  of  an  excellent  kind,  very  much  esteemed 
among  the  Arabs. 

Soon  after  this,  Abd-eUcader  ^^as  deposed  by  his 
brother  Adelan,  son  of  Ounsa,  and  fled  to  Tchelga» 
under  protection  of  the  king  of  Abyssinia,  who  allow- 
ed him  an  honourable  maintenance  «  a  custom  always 
observed  in  such  cases  in  the  East,  by  princes  towards 
their  unfonunate  neighbours. 

Baady,  son  of  Abd-el-cader,  an  active  and  violent 
young  prince,  although  he  deposed  his  uncle  Adelan^ 
rook  tlus  protection  of  his  £ather  in  bad  part*  It  was 
likewise  suggested  to  him,  that  the  present  sent  by 
Socinios,  a  nagareet,  or  kettle-drum,  imported,  that 
Socinios  considered  him  as  his  vassal,  the  drum  bang 
the  sign  of  investiture  sent  by  the  king  to  any  one  of  his 


*  The  Funge  were  Shileok  from  the  Bahar  el-Abiad,  a  black 
Pagan  tribe  which  conquered  Sennaar.— £. 
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sul^edts  whom  he  aj^iiits  to  govern  a  province,  and 
that  the  return  of  thefalam  was  likely  to  be  cooaida:- 
edras  the  adEnovtledginyeat  of  a  vassal  to  Ittstupacior^ 
Baady,  upon  his  accesacm  to  the  throne,  was  resolved 
to  rectify  this  too  great  respect  shewn  on  the  part 
of  his  father,  by  an  affront  he  resolved  to  offer.  With 
this  view,  he  sent  to  Socinios  two  old,  blind,  and  lame 
horses. 

Socinios  took  this  amiss,  as  it  was  intended  he 
should,  and  the  slight  was  immediately  followed  by 
the  troops  of  Atbara,  under  Nile  Wed  Ageeb,  sent 
by  Baady  to  make  an  inroad  into  Abyssinia^  to  lay 
waste  the  country,  and  drive  off*  the  people,  with  or- 
ders to  sell  them  as  slaves. 

.  Amdng  the  most  active  in  this  expedition,  were 
those  of  the  town  of  Serke.  When  Baady  complain- 
ed that  his  father  and  rival  was  protected  in  his  own 
town  of  Tchelga,  it  had  been  answered.  That  true  it 
was,  Tchelga  had  been  ceded  and  did  belong  to  Sen- 
naar,  for  every  purpose  of  revenue  ;  but  that  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  place  had  never  been  alienated  or  sur- 
rendered to  the  king  of  Sennaar,  but  remained  nowy 
as  ever,  vested  in  the  king  of  Abyssinia.  -  Serke  stood 
precisely  in  the  same  situation  with  respect  to  Abys- 
sinia, as  Tchelga  did  to  Sennaar,  when  Socinios  de- 
manded satisfaction  for  the  violence  committed  against 
him  by  his  own  town  of  Serke.  The  same  answer 
was  given  him.  That  for  all  fiscal  purposes  Serke  was 
his,  but  owed  him  no  allegiance ;  for,  being  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Sennaar,  it  was  bound  to  assist  its 
sovereign  in  all  wars  against  his  enemies. 

Socinios,  deeply  engaged  in  the  troubles  that  attend- 
ed the  beginning  of  his  reign,  passed  over  for  a  time 
both  the  affront  and  injury,  but  sent  into  Atbara  to 
Nile  Wed  Ageeb,  proposing  a  treaty  with  him  inde- 
pendent of  the  king  of  Sennaar. 
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There  were,  at  this  time^  three  sorts  of  peopb  that 
inhabited  the  whole  country  from  hit.  18^  (the  mounf*' 
tains  of  Abyssinia)  to  the  tropic  of  Cancer  (the  £n>n« 
tiers  of  Egypt).  The  first  was  the  Funge,  or  aegraes^ 
established  in  Atbara  since  the  year  1504,  by  ooiu 
quest.  The  second,  the  old  inhabitants  of  that  coun- 
try, known  in  very  early  ages  by  the  name  of  Shqi^ 
herds,  which  continues  with  them  to  this  day ;  and 
these  lived  under  a  female  government  The  third, 
the  Arabs,  who  came  hither  after  the  conquests  of 
Egypt,  in  an  army  under  Galed  Ibn  el  Waalid,  or  Saif 
Ullah,  the  Sword  of  God,  during  the  Khalifat  ^ 
Omar,  destined  to  subdue  NuUa,  and  others  still  later, 
in  the  time  of  Salidan  and  his  brother. 

These  Arabs  had  associated  with  the  first  inhabit- 
ants, the  Shepherds,  from  a  similarity  of  life  and  man- 
ners, and,  by  treaty,  the  Funge  had  established  a  trU 
bute  to  be  paid  them  from  both  j  after  which,  these 
were  to  enjoy  their  former  habitations  without  further 
molestation, 

'  This  prince  of  the  Arabs,  Nile  Wed  Ageeb,  em- 
braced the  ofier  of  the  king  of  Aby  Bsinia  very  readily. 
A  treaty  was  accordingly  made  between  Sochiios  and 
him,  and  a  territory  in  Abysdnia  granted  him  on  the 
frontiers,  to  which  he  could  retu'e  in  safety,  as  often 
as  his  afiairs  were  embroiled  with  the  state  of  Sennaar. 

It  haj^>ened  soon  after  this,  that  Alico,  a  Mahomet^ 
an,  governor  of  the  Maisaga  for  Sodnios,  that  is,  of 
Nara  and  Ras  el  Feel,  a  low  country,  as  the  name 
imports,  of  black  earth,  revolted  firom  his  master,  and 
fled  to  Sennaar,  carrying  with  him  a  number  of  the 
king's  horses.  Socinios  made  his  complaint  to  the 
kmg  of  Sennaar,  who  took  no  notice  of  it,  neither  re- 
turned  any  answer;  which  ejtasperated  Socinios  so 
much  that  it  produced  the  present  ejcpedition,  and 
was  a  cause  of  much  bloodshed,  and  of  a  virar  whidi. 
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at  leant  m  kiteatioiiy  lists  to  dbis  day  between  the  two 
Idagdonis* 

'Wed  Agedb)  up<ni  Sbdnios'a  first  summons^  came 
to  Guidc;e>  his  head^quarters,  attended  by  a  number  of 
troops,  and  some  of  the  best  horse  in  Atbara.  UpoQ 
his  entaing  the  king's  tent^  he  prostrated  himself,  (as 
h  the  Abyesiniati  custom)  acknowledged  himself  the 
king^  vassal,  and  brought  presents  with  him  to  a  y^ 
coiBidertble  value*  Socinios  received  him  with  great 
marks  of  distmctioa  and  kindne^.  He  decorated  him 
vHdi  a  chain  and  bracelets  of  gold,  and  gave  him  a 
dagger  of  exquisite  workmanship,  mounted  with  the 
same  metJil ;  clothed  him  in  silk,  and  damask  after  the 
Abyssinian  fashion,  and  confirmed  the  ancient  treaty 
with  him*  The  fruit  of  all  this  was  presently  seen ; 
tiitt  king  and  hk  new  ally  fell  suddenly  upon  Serke, 
put  all  the  male  inhabitants  id  the  sword,  sold  the  wo- 
mm  and  children  as  slaves,  and  burned  the  town  to 
the  ground*  The  same  they  did  to  every  inhabited 
place  on  that  side  of  the .  frontier^  west  to  Fazuckx 
A&er  whkh,  idie  kii^,  having  sent  a  sarcastic  com*> 
^idient  to  Bnady^  iieturned  to  Dancaz,  taking  Wed 
Agedi  widi  hinu 

Sodnios  had  only  ravaged  the  frontier  of  the  king* 
dom  of  Semiaar  to  the  westward,  from  Serke  towards 
Fattsui^  This  was  but  a  part  of  the  large  scheme  of 
vengeance  he  iad  resolved  to  execute  im>gre8sively 
from  Serke,  m  r^aration  of  the  affront  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  king  of  the  Funge.  But  he  delegated 
wikat  r^flSfldned  to  the  two  princes,  his  sons,  and  the 
governor  of  Xigre. 

W^ed  Hawuyat,  at  the  head  of  the  Koccob  horse^ 
attd  another  body  of  cavalry,  reckoned  equal  in  valour, 
caUed  Maia»  with  the  greatest  part  of  the  king's  house- 
hold troops,  were  ordered  to  fall  upon  that  part  of 
the  frontier  of  Sennaar,  which  the  king  had  left  from 
Serke  eastwMd.    Metoi  Christos,  with  the  horse  of 
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Sire  and  Samen,  was  appointed  to  attack  the  frontier 
still  farther  east,  opposite  to  the  province  of  Sire.. 
Tecla  Georgis,  governor  of  Tigr6,  was  directed  to 
lay  waste  that  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Sennaar,  bbr-^ 
dering  upon  the  frontiers  of  his  province. 

The  whole  of  this  expedition  succeeded  to  a  wish  ; 
only  Melca  Christos,  in  passing  through  the  country  .of 
the  Shangalla,  was  met  by  a  large  army  of  that  people, 
who,  thinking  the  expedition  intended  against  tl^m« 
had  attacked  him  in  his  passage,  with  some  appear*, 
ance  of  advantage ;  but,  by  his  own  exertions^  and 
those  of  his  troops,  alarmed  at  their  prmce's  danger, 
he  not  only  extricated  himself  from  the  bad  situation 
he  was  in,  but  gave  the  Shangalla  so  entire  an  over- 
throw, that  one  of  their  tribes  was  nearly  exterminat- 
ed by  that  day's  slaughter,  and  crowds  of  womoi  and* 
children  sent  slaves  to  the  king  at  Dancaz. 

The  delay  that  this  occasioned  had  no  bad  efiect 
upon  the  expedition.  The  victorious  troops  poured 
immediately  into  Atbara,  under  Melca  Christos,  and 
completed  the  destruction  made  by  Welled  Hawaryat^ 
2^id  the  governor  of  Tigre.  All  Sennaar  was  filled 
with  people  flying  from  the  conquerors,  and  an  im- 
mense number  of  cattle  was  driven  away  by  thef  three 
armies.  Baady  seems  to  have  been  an  idle  spectator  of 
this  havock  made  in  his  kingdom ;  and  the  armies  re- 
turned without  loss  to  Dancaz,  loaded  with  plunder. 

Still  the  vengeance  of  Socinios  was  not  satisfied. 
The  Bahamagash,  Guebra  Mariam,  was  c(»nmanded 
to  march  against  Fatima,  queen  of  the  Shephenis, 
called  at  that  time  Negusta  Errum,  queen  of  .die 
Greeks  *.  This  was  a  princess  who  governed  the  rem- 
nant of  that  ancient  race  of  people,  once  the  soveragns 
of  the  whole  country,  who,  for  several  dynasties^ 
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were  masters  of  Egypt,  and  who  still,  among  their 
antient  customs,  preserved  that  known  one,  of  always 
placing  a  woman  Upon  the  throne.  Her  residence 
was  at.  Mendera  *,  on  the  north-east  of  Atbara,  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  populous  towns  in  it ;  a  town, 
indeed,  built  like  the  rest,  of  clay,  straw,  and  reeds, 
but  not  less  populous,  or  flourishing,  on  that  account. 
It  was  in  the  way  of  the  caravans  from  Suakem,  both 
to  Abyssinia  and  Sennaar,  as  also  of  those  large  cara- 
vans to  and  from  Sudan,  the  Negro  country  upon  the 
Niger,  which  then  came,  and  still  use  that  road  in 
their  way  to  Mecca.  Its  female  sovereign  was  consi- 
dered as  guardian  of  that  communication,  and  the 
caravans  passing  it. 

The  Bahamagash  had  orders  from  Socinios  to  pur- 
sue this  queen  till  he  had  taken  her  prisoner,  and  to 
bring  her  in  that  condition  into  his  presence.  The 
enterprise  was  by  no  means  an  easy  one.  Great  part 
of  the  road  was  without  water ;  but  Guebra  Mariam, 
the  Bahamagash,  was  an  active  and  prudent  officer, 
and  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  several  parts  of  the 
country.  With  a  small,  but  veteran  army,  he  marched 
down  the  Mareb,  between  that  river  and  the  moun- 
tains, destroying  all  the  places  through  which  he 
passed,  putting  the  inhabitants  unmercifully  to  the 
sword,  that  no  one  might  approach  him,  nor  any  re- 
port be  made  of  his  numbers,  which  were  everywhere 
magnified  by  those  that  escaped,  and  who  computed 
them  from  the  greatness  of  the  desolation  they  had 
occasioned. 

*  On  the  1  Sth  day  he  came  before  Mendera,  and  sent 
a  suinmons  to  the  queen,  Fatima,  to  surrender.  Being 
told  that  she  had  fled  on  his  approach,  he  answered, 
That  he  cared  not  where  she  was ;  but  that,  unless 
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she  surrendered  herself  prisoner  h^Sore  he  entered 
Mendaa,  he  would  first  set  the  town  on  fire,  and  then 
.quench  the  flames  by  the  blood  of  its  inhabitants. 

Fatima»  though  old  and  infinn,  was  loo  gceat  a 
lover  of  her  people  to  risk  the  fiilfillk^g  this  threat 
from'  any  consideration  of  what  na%ht  hiqjpen  Co  her. 
She  surrendered  herself  to  Guebia  Maiiaoit  with  two 
attendants ;  and  he,  without  loss  of  timei  marched 
back  to  his  own  country,  abstaining  fix>m  e?ery  sort 
of  violence  or  excess  in  his  way,  from  reject  to  his 
female  prisoner,  idiom  he  brought  in  triumph  befixe 
Sodnios  to  Dancaz,  and  was  the  first  messei^er  of 
jbis  own  victory. 

Sodnios  received  this  queen  of  the  Greeks  on  his 
throne ;  but,  in  consideration  of  her  infirmities,  dis- 
{)ensed  with  the  ceremony  of  prostration,  coimantly 
observed  in  Abyssinia  on  being  introduced  to  die  fv^ 
sence  of  the  king :  seeing  that  she  was  unable  tos&md 
during  the  time  of  her  interrogati^m,  he  ordered  alow 
stool  to  be  setfor  her  on  the  ground ;  a  piece  of  con- 
isideration  very  rarely  shewn  to  any  stranger  in  Ahj^ 
sinia,  however  great  their  dignity  and  qodity. . 

Sodnios  sternly  demanded  of  his  prisoofer,  ^'  Why 
she  and  her  predecessors,  being  vassals  to  the  crown 
of  Abyssinia,  had  not  only  omitted  the  payment  of 
their  tribute,  but  had  net  even  sent  the  customary 
presents  to  him  upon  his  accession  to  the  throne?'' 

To  this  the  queen  answered^  with  great  frankness 
and  candour,  ^*  That  it  was  true,  such  tributes  and 
presents  were  due,  and  were  also  punctually  paid  boai 
old  times  by  her  ancestors  to  bis^  as  laog  as  pioM- 
ticm  was  afforded  them  and  their  pieople^  and  this  was 
the  prindpal  cause  of  payii^  tim  tribute;  but  the 
Abjssinians  having  first  sufia^d  the  couniry  to  be  in 
great  part  conquered  by  the  Arabs,  and  then  again  by . 
the  Funge,  wtdiout  ever  interfering,  she  had  condu* 
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.  itedi  a  fMMice  iiith  the  Funge  of  Sefinaar,  and  paid  the 
trSmte  td  tbrai^  in  consequence  of  which  they  defended 
her  f^<MX  the  Arabs :  That  she  had  had  no  soldiers,  but 
Mch  ask  wore  emj^oy^  in  teeprng  a  strict  watch  over 
due  iroad  though  the  desert  to  Saakem^  which  was  an^ 
dentiy  trostied  to  her ;  ti»fc  the  other  pan  of  her  sub* 
ytcte  was  ooGUpied  in  keepmg  and  rearing  great  herds 
of  cattie  for  the  imrkets  ef  Sennaar  and  other  tbwns^ 
as  WeB  as  ameh  for  the  qaravans  of  Mecca^  Cairo, 
and  Sudaii^  both  empioytnients  being  of  public  benefit ; 
and,  therefore,  as  she  did  harm  to  none^  she  had  a 
gnatcsr  reason  to  wonder  what  could  be  his  motive  of 
^sending  so  £ur  from  hanae  to  seek  her»  and  her  harm- 
less sabjeOB,  in  the  desert^  with  such  effusion  of  ih- ' 
BOOBBt  Uood." 

The  king  hearing  ihis  sagacious  answer,  which  was 
followed  by  ntaay  othera  of  the  kind,  was  extremely 
yteased;  bm  asswed  her,  *^  That  he  intended  to 
iBaintam  his  ancient  x^ht  boioh  ot^er  her  subjects,  and 
the  Arabs  under  Wed  Ageeb,  whd  was  now  his  vassal, 
m  aU  the  ONiiitry  from  Fa&^uclo  to  Suakem ;  that  he 
considered  the  Funge  as  usinrpers,  and  would  certanly 
treat  them  as  sudiw^'  After  this  Soc^iios  dismissed 
the  queen,  and  gave  her  assurance  of  protection ; 
luraiig  tot  doodled  her,  as  his  vassal,  in  silk  and  da* 
inaric,  after  the  foshkm  of  women  in  her  own  country. 

Bttt  k  was  not  long  befbre  this  train  of  success  met 
with  a  contdd^rable  check.  Very  soon  afterwards, 
liie  lung  being  in  Gojam,  a  message  was  brought  to 
fahn  from  ^  principal  people  of  Naiea,  -  informing 
him  f  kkiiy,  ^^  That  the  Aenefo  *,  havmg  become  crud 
and  avaricious^  put  many  people  to  death  wantonly, 
and  many  more  for  the  sake  of  their  mon^ ;  having 
lalfiien  fe)m  cbsm  their  wives  and  daughters,  either  for 
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his  own  pleasure,  or  to  sell  them  as  slaves  to  the  Galla: 
they  had  at  last  murdered  him,  aod  chosen  a  man  m 
his  room  distinguished  for  virtue  and  goodness." 

The  king  was  very  miU:h  exasperated  at  this  mes- 
sage. He  told  them,  however  bad  the  Benero  m^t 
have  been,  he  considered  his  murder  as  an  insult  dcoie 
to  himself,  and  had,  therefore,  dispatched  Musta^ba 
Basha  with  some  troops,  and  given  conmiand  to  all 
the  Mahometans  in  Narea  to  assist  him,  and  to  in- 
quire into  the  death  of  the  Benero,  and  the  merit  i£ 
has  successor. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Galla  made  an  inroad  into 
Begemder ;  and  Welled  Hawaryat,  assembling  wha^ 
troops  he  could,  in  haste,  to  stop  the  desoh^n  of 
that  province,  and  having  come  in  sight  of  the  enemy, 
he  was  forsaken  by  his  army,  and  slain,  together  witli 
the  Cantiba  of  Dembea,  Amdo,  and  Nile  Wed  Ageeb, 
prince  of  the  Arabs,  after  fightii^  manfully  for  the 
king.  Socinios,  upon  the  arrival  of  this  news,  gave 
himself  up  to  immoderate  sorrow ;  not  so  much  for  the 
loss  of  the  army,  which  had  misbehaved,  as  for  the 
death  of  Welled  Hawaryat,  his  favourite  son,  and 
Amdo  and  Nile,  the  two  beist  officers  in  his  army. 

It  will  now  be  necessary  that  we  look  bad^  a  little 
to  the-  state  of  religious  afiairs  in  Abyssinia,  which 
began  from  this  time  to  have  influence  in  every  meat- 
sure,  and  greatly  to  promote  the  troubles  of  that  em- 
pire ;  though  they  were  by  no  means  thehr  only  cause^ 
as  some  have  said,  with  a  view  to  throw  greater  odium 
upon  the  Jesuits,  who  surely  have  enoi^h  to  answier 
for,  without  inflaming  the  account  by  any  exs^ger- 
ation.  '.  \i.       ■: 

Paez,  in  the  course  of  building  the  palace  at  .Gov* 
gora,  had  deservedly  astonished  the  whole .  kingd^ 
by  a  display  of  his  universal  genius  and  capacity.  If 
he  was  assiduous  and  diligent  in  raising  this  iabric, 
he  had  not  neglected  the  advancing  of  another,  the 
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QOBversioii  of  Abysttoia  to  the  obedience  of  the  see  of 
5.Qme* 

Ras  Sela  Christos  (if  we  believe  these  missionaries) 
haA  converted  himself,  by  reading  with  atte^ition  the 
Abyssinian  books  only.  Being  about  to  depart  from 
Gojam  to  fight  against  the  Galla,  he  wanted  very 
much  to  have  made  his  renunciation  and  confession  in 
the  presence  of  Peter  Paez.  But,  as  he  was  busied  at 
GcHTgora  building  a  convent  and  palace  there,  he  con- 
tented himself  with  another  Jesuit,  Francisco  Antonio 
d'Angelis;  and,  being  victorious  in  his  expedition,  he 
gave  the  Others  ground  and  a  sum  of  money  to  build 
a  monastery  at  CoUela,  which  was  now  the  third  in 
Abyssinia  belonging  to  the  Jesuits. 

As  for  the  king,  though  probably  already,  determi* 
ned  in  his  own  mind,  he  had  not  taken  any  step  so 
decisive  as  could  induce  the  compliance  of  others. 
Disputes  were  constantly  maintained,  for  the  most  part 
in  his  presence,  between  the.missionaries  and  the  Abys- 
sinian monks,  chiefly  concerning  the  long  agitated 
question,  the  two  natures  in  Christ,  in  which,  although 
die  victory  declared  always  in  favour  of  the  Jesuits,  if 
we  may  credit  thar  own  representations^  no  conviction 
followed  on  the  part  of  the  adversaries.  At  last  Abuna 
Simon  coQq>lained  to  the  king,  that  unusual  and  irre- 
gular things  had  been  permitted  without  his  know* 
kdge ;  that  disputes  upon  articles  of  faith  had  been 
held  without  calling  him,  or  his  being  permitted  to 
give  his  dergy  the  advantage  of  his  siipport  in  these 
controversies. 

The  king,  who  did  not .  believe  that  the  Abuna's 
eloquence,  or  learning,  would  make  any  great  aitera- 
tioo,  ordered  the  dispu^tions  to  be  held  a-new  in  the 
Aboiia's  presence.  Tlutt  priest's  ignorance  made  the 
matter  worse;  and  the  lung,  holding  this  point  as 
now  settled^  made  his  first  public  declaration,  that  there 
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were  two  natures  ia  ChtiBt,  perfiact  God  and  pofcot 
man,  really  distinct  between  themselves,  but  united  in 
one  divine  person,  which  is  the  Christ. 

At  Ais  time,  letters  came,  by  my  of  India,  bodk 
from  the  king  of  Spain,  Philip  IL,  dattd  in  Madrid  the 
15th  of  March  1 609,  and  from  the  pope,  Paul  V,»,  cf 
the  4th  of  Januau7  1611.  These  lettens  contain  noifaii^ 
but  gener^  declamatory  exhortations  noSodaios,  to  peiv 
severe  m  the  Christian  £ntb,  assuring  faim  of  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Holy  S[»rit,  kisteftd  of  those  Poartttgues^ 
regiments  which  he  had  solicited.  .However»  the 
a&ir  of  the  conversixxn  being  altogether  setl^d  be- 
tween the  king  and  Paesz,  it  was  thought  proper  to 
make  the  renundatbn  &st,  and  then  dq>end  upon  the 
king  of  Spain  and  the  pope  for  sendsag  the  soldiers, 
if  thdr  j^ayers  were  not  effectual. 

It  was  necessary  that  Sodnios  should  write  Co  ihe 
pope,  notifying  his  sidMoission  to  the  see  of  lUmt. 
But  letters  oa  such  a  subject  were  thought  of  to6 

treat  consequraoe  to  be  sent,  as  former  di^ntcbes  lx> 
Europe  had  been,  withottt  bein^  aocompanied  by  pi^ 
per  persons,  who,  upon  occasu^n^  might  assume  the 
character  of  ambassadors,  aaid  givie  any  assurance  or 
explanation  needful. 

It  was  at  the  same  time  consido-ad,  that  the  way  by 
Masuah  was  so  liable  to  accidents,  the  intermediate 
province  of  Tigre  being  still,  as  k  w<m,  in  a  state  df 
rebellion,  that  it  would  be  ea^y  for  she  enemias  of  the 
Catholic  faith  to  intercept  these  messengers  and  lenens 
by  the  way,  so  that  their  contents  might  be  psblidbed 
amc^gst  1^  king's  enemies  in  Abyssinia,  without  ever 
being  made  known  in  Europe.  Some  propose^  tte 
longer,  but,  as  they  apprel^oided,  the  more  «SGure 
way,  by  passmg  Narea,  and  the  provinces  sowth  <tf 
the  frontiers  of  that  kingdom,  paitly  mhabilodl  by 
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l^agans^  pardy  bj  Mahometaas,  ta  Meiiada,  oa  the 
Inmaix  QcesQ^  where  they  might  embark  for  Goa. 

Lots  were  cast  among  the  misstonanea  who  of  their 
number  shcmid  vxuiertake  this  long  and  dangerous 
journey.  The  lot  £ell  upon  Antonio  Feraandes,  a  mao? 
of  great  prudence,  mAich  esteemed  by  the  Isiogs  sokIi 
by  the  general  voice  allowed-  to-  be  the.  most  proper  o£ 
aU  the  society  for  this  undertaking.  He,,  on  his  part^ 
named  Fecur  Egsie  (beloved  of  the  Lord),  aa  his  com-^ 
paMon^  to  be  ambassador  to  the  kmg  oi  Spain  and 
pope.  This  man  had  been  one  of  the  fii^t  of  the: 
Ahys^ans  converted  to  the  Catholic  £»th  by  the 
Jesuits^  and  he  continued*  in  it  steadily  to  his  death. 
I][e  was  a  pevson  of  tried  courage  and  prudence,  and 
of  a  pleasant  and  agreesable  conversation. 

In  the  beginning  of  March  1618,  Antonio  Fernaia;* 
des  *  set  out  foe  Gx)jam,  where  was  Ra$>  Sda  Christos* 
Fecuff  £g;sie  had  set  ou;t  before,  that  he  might  adjust 
Im  fiunily  aflEaur^«and  took  with  him  ten  Portuguese, 
six  of  whom  were  ta  gp  no  farther  thaa*  Narea,  and 
return,,  the  other  lour  ta  embark  with,  him  for  In<&h 

The  gpvanor  detained  the  anall  company  till  he 
|)i:ocured  guides  from  among  the  Shats  and  Gallas, 
barbarous  nations  near  Narea,  and  eastward  of  it» 
ftom  whom  he  took  hostages  for  pr<^rly  protecting 
ttus  caravan  in  theij:  way,  paying  them  weU^  as  an  en- 
couragemetxt  for  behaving  hone^y  and  faithfully. 

On  the  IS^h  o£  April  they  had  set  out  from<  Um^ 
barma,  then  the  head^quarters  of  Sela  Christos,.  who 
g^ve  them  for  guards^  forty  men  armed  with  shields 
and  javelins.  Mor  was  it  long  before  their  difficulties 
hegpjOk  Travelling  about  two  days  to^  the  west,  they 
i:ame  to  Senasse,  the  principal  village,  or  habitation^ 


*'See  the  provincijil  letters  of  the  Jesuits  in  Tellcz,  lib.  iv.  cap.  5. 
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of  the  Pagan  Gongas,  very  recently  in  rebellion,  and 
nearly  destroyed,  rather  than  subdued.  To  the  first 
demand  of  safe  conduct,  they  answered  in  a  manner 
which  shewed,  that,  for  from  defending  the  travellers 
from  others,  they  were  resolved  themselves  to  fall 
upon  them,  and  rob  or  murder  them  in  the  way.  One 
Portuguese  oflfered  himself  to  return  with  Fernandez 
to  complain  of  these  savages  to  Sela  Christos ;  who, 
upon  their  arrival,  dispatched  three  officers  with  troops 
to  chastise  these  Pagans,  and '  convey  the  ambassador 
and  his  attendants  out  of  their  territory  and  reach. 

The  Gongas,  being  informed  that  a  complaint  was 
sent  to  Sela  Christos,  which  would  infallibly  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  detachment  of  troops,  gave  the  ambassa- 
dor the  safeguard  he  demanded,  which  carried  him  in 
three  days  to  Mine  *.  This  is  the  name  of  some  mi- 
serable villages,  often  rebuilt,  and  as  often  destroy ed,^ 
upon  a  ford  of  the  Nile,  over  which  is  the  ordinary 
passage  for  the  Mahometan  merchtnts  into  Bizamo, 
the  way  to  the  mountainous  country  of  Narea  and 
Caffa.  As  the  rains  had  begun  to  fall  here  with  Vio- 
lence, when  Femandes  and  his  companions  arrived, 
they  were  obliged  to  pass  the  river  on  skins  blown  full 
of  wind. 

The  distance  from  Min6  to  Narea  is  50  leagues  due 
south,  with  little  inclination  to  west.  The  road  to  it, 
and  the  places  through  which  you  pass,  are  very  dis- 
tinctly set  down  in  my  map,  and  I  believe,  without 
any  material  error;  it  is  the  only  place  where  the 
reader  can  find  this  route,  which  till  now,  has  never 
been  published. 

The  next  day  our  travellers  entered  the  kingdom  of 
Bizamo,  inhabited  by  Pagan  Galla.     These  people 


'T^-*' 


*  Winch  signifies  the  Passage. 
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came  in  crowds  with  arms  in  their  hands,  inasdng 
upon  being  paid  for  the  liberty  of  passing  through 
^eir  country ;  but^  seeing  the  company  of  the  ambas- 
sador take  to  their  arms  likewise,  they  compounded 
for  a  few  bricks  of  salt,  and  coarse  cotton  cloths, 
9nd  thereupon  suffered  them  to  pass.  The  same  day, 
the  guide,  sent  from  Narea  to  conduct  them  by  crook- 
ed and  unfrequented  paths  out  of  the  way  of  the  Pagan 
Galla,  made  them  enter  into  a  large  thicket,  through 
which  they  could  scarcely  force  themselves  ;  after 
which  they  came  to  a  river  called  Maleg,  when  it  was 
nearly  night.  Next  day  they  could  find  no  ford  where 
they  could  pass.  They  now  entertained  a  suspicion, 
that  the  guard  from  Narea  had  betrayed  them,  and 
intended  to  leave  them  in  these  woods  to  meet  their 
death  from  the  Galla. 

^  The  day  after,  they  found  the  ford,  and  passed  it 
without  diiBculty ;  and,  beipg  on  the  other  side,  they 
began  to  be  a  little  more  composed,  as  being  far  from 
the  Pagans,  and  now  near  entering  the  territory  of 
Narea*  After  ascending  a  high  mountain,  they  came 
to  Gonea,  where  they  round  a  garrison  under  one  of 
the  principal  officers  of  that  kingdom,  who  received 
them  with  great  marks  <^  honour  and  joy,  on  account 
of  the  warm  recommendation  Sela  Cbristos  had  given 
them,  and  perhaps  as  much  for  a  considerable  present 
they  had  brought  along  with  them. 

Narea,  the  southmost  province  of  the  Abysanian 
empire,  is  still  governed  by^ts  native  princes,  who  2U*e 
called  the  Beneros*  Its  territory  reached  formerly  to 
Bizamo.  . .  >  . 

The  Galla  have  quite  surrounded  them,  especially 
on  the  south-east  and  north.  What  is  to  the  west  is 
a  part  of  Africa,  the  most  unknown.  The  people  of 
Narea  have  a  small  trade  with  Melinda  on  the  bidian 
Ocean,  and  with  Angola  on  the  western,  by  means  of 


9I«  iaMiw«  to  wiWP^Faft 

^ith  gold  from  thai  ptrt  of  the  Negro  eountry  ifvfaicb 
i^  nearest  thesK  Some  have  iode^d  aaid  there  is  fpsid 
m  Narea^  but  ^r  a  diUgent  isvestigaiaon^  I  find  k 
^QQies  chi^y  from  towards  the  Atlantic* 

The  kingdom  of  Nav«a  ataads,  like  a  Certified  plase^ 
in  the  middle  of  a  plains  Many  st¥ers»  risiag  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  degrees  of  latitude^  spread  themselveB^ 
{or  want  of  level,  over  this  fljit  country^  and  stagnate 
m  very  extensive  marshes,  firom  south  by  east,  to  the 
ppQit  of  i¥>rth  or  north  west« 

The  foot  of  the  iDOUAtatns»  or  edgeof  these  masdiea 
nearest  Narea,  is  thi<^  overgrown  with  eoffee  trees, 
which,  if  not  the  only,  is  the  lai:gest  tree  known  there. 
Then  comes  the  mountainous  coimtrv  <^  Narea  Pi^ 
per,  which  is  interspersed  with  amau,  unwholesome^ 
but  very  fertile  valfies.  Immediately  adjoining  is  the 
more  mountainous  country  of  Caifa»  withouit  any  kvial 
ground  whalereri  It  is  said  tisit  hegovesujed  by  a  ai^« 
parate  pmee :  ihey  were  converted  to  Chnatbmity  in 
the  time  of  Melee  Segued,  some  time  aftar  the  €O0h 
ter^ion  of  Narea.  The  GaUa,.  having  settled  tbsa^ 
selves  m  all  the  fiat  ground,  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
marshes^  have,  in  great  measure^  cut  c^  the  cnnuMh 
ntcafion  wiith  Abyssinia  Sbr  many  years  tegoAer ;  an 
fim  their  CQUtiniumce  in  the  Christian  tsitk  seesa 
very  precarious  and  uncertain^  for  want  of  boobs  tauk 
p^ests  to  m^uct  than  \ 

The  Nareans  c^  the  hi^h  country  wfe  the  fightestin 
fiolpur  of  any  people  in  Abyssinia ;  but  those  that  li»e 
on  the  borders  of  the  marshes  below  are  perfect  blacks^ 
awd  hiiiVe  tl^.  features,  and  wool  ofi  nqgvooi ;  wiieteas 


^  The  eon viQnionL^' Narea  vui  Caiei  is  rekfeed  at  gBwtlMi|A 


^ 
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iH  diose  in  the  higli  country  of  Nana,  azii  stBI  more 
80  in  the  stupendous  mountains  of  Cafia^  are  not  so 
dark  as  Neapolkaad  or  SidAknis.  iadi9e<(t,  it  is  said 
that  snow  has  been  seen  to  lie  en  the  mountains  of 
Caffisi  as  also  in  that  h%h  ridge  called  Dyre  and  Tegla ; 
but  this  I  do>  not  believe.  Hail  has  probably  been  seen 
to  Ke  there ;  but  I  doubt  much  whether  this  can  be 
said  of  a  substance  of  so  loose  a>  textut^  as  snow* 

Thare  is  great  abundance  both  of  cattle^  grain)  and 
lAlsovts  of  proeisioBs  in  Narea,  as  well  in  the  high  as 
in  the  hw  country.  Gold,  which  diey  sett  by  weighty 
is  the  medium  of  comvierce  wkhin  the  couii^  kself ; 
but  coasss  cotton  eloihs,  i;tibium,  beads^  and  incense^ 
are  the  articles  wuib  yMth  their  fore^  trade  to  An» 
gola,  and  the  kingdoms  on  the  Atlanticy  is  carried  on. 

The  li!faareans  are  excieedingly  bravew  Though  they 
have  been  conquered,  and  driven  out  of  the  low 
cofiatry,  it  has  been  by  multittidesM>-iaaiion^  after  na- 
tion pouring  in  upon  then^  wtih  a  munber  of  horse, 
to  wfafjK;ht  ttbey  are  peefect  strangers.  Confined  now 
to  the  mountains^  and  swvounded  by  thcis  marshes 
aad  woodSi  they  despise  aU  further  attends  of  the 
Ontta,  and  d»ve  ihem  from  their  Irontiers  wheaever 
the^  approach  too  near  them. 

In  thess  skirmishes,  or  kt  small  foUbmg  parties, 
those  Nareans  are  taken,  whom  tiie  Mbhomctan  mer« 
chancs  sell  at  Gondaop.  At  Crastaminople,  bidia,  <^ 
Cai90^  the  wxMien  avs  nK^e  esteemect  as  slaves  ^aq 
those^  oi  any  other>  part  of  the  worlds  and  the  men  are 
reckoned  raithfiil,  active,  and  intelligent.  Both,  sexes 
sre  vemai^fcatale  foi?  a  ckeer&l,  kinJ  disposition,  and, 
if  property  tveatedl^  soon  attacb  themselves  inviokibh^ 
tei  th^  masters.  The  language  of  Nasea  and  Cam 
is  pecnliaUr-  to  that  eoumaryi^  and  is  not  a  diakct  of  aiqp 
ne^UMiiyttig  nation* 


3S0  T8AVBUI  TO  oisccyvBR 

Antonio  Fernandes,  in  this  journey,  seeking  to  go  to 
India  by  Melinda,  in  company  with  Fecur  Egzie,  the 
ambassador,  passed  through  this  country ;  but  none 
of  the  Jesuits  ever  wait  to  Narea  with  a  view  of  con- 
verting the  people ;  at  which  I  have  been  often  supri&* 
ed.  There  was  enough  of  gold  and  ignorance  to 
have  allured  thenu  That  softness  and  simplicity  of 
manners,  ior  which  the  Nareans  are  remarkaiile,  their 
affection  for  their  masteiB  and  superiors,  and  finn  at- 
tachment to  them,  would  have  been  great  advancs^es 
in  the  hands  (^  the  fathers.  Every  Abyssinian  would 
have  encouraged  them  at  the  beginning  of  this  miasibn ; 
and,  if  once  they  had  firmly  established  themseli^s  in 
a  country  of  so  difficult  access,  they  might  have  hid 
defiance  to  King  Facilidas,  and  the  persecution  which 
in  that  reign  destroyed  the  progress  of  the  Catholic 
£uth. 

>  From  Gonea,  in  six  days  they  came  to  the  residence 
of  the  Baiero,  the  sovereign  of  the  country,  who,  since 
the  conquest  and  conversion  under  Melee  Segued,  is 
called  Shunu  The  ambassador  and  Femandes  were 
received  by  the  Benero  with  an  air  of  constraint  and 
coolness,  though  with  civility.  They  afterwards  found, 
that  the  cause,  of  this  was  the  insinuation  of  a  schis* 
matic  Abyssinian  mcmk*  then  at  the  court  of  that 
prince,  who  had  told  him,  [that  the  errand  of  the  am- 
bassador and  missionary  to  India  was  io  bring  Portu* 
guese  troops  by  that  way  into  Abyssinia,  whidx  wo^ld 
end  in  the  destructicm  of  Narea»  if  it  did  not  hegta 
with  it. 

Terrified  at  a  danger  so  near,  the  Benero,  caUed  av 
council,  in  which  it  was  resolved^  that  the  ambassador 
should  be  turned  from  the  direct  road  into  the  king- 
dom of  Bali,  to  a  much  more  inconvenient}  longer, 
and  dangerous  ^ne ;  and,  the  ambassador  hesitating  a 
little  when  this-"  was  proposed,  the  Benero  told  him 
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|>lainly,  that  he  would  not  suffer  hhn  to  pass  further 
by  any  other  way  than  that  of  Bali. 

Bail  was  once  a  province  belonging  to  Abyssinia, 
and  was  the  first  taken  from  them  by  the  Galla.  It  is 
to  the  north-east  of  Narea,  to  the  west  of  the  kingdoni 
of  Adel,  which  separates  it  from  the  sea,  and  of  which 
ample  mention  has  been  already  made  in  the  beginning 
of  this  history. 

This  was  to  turn  them  to  Cape  Gardefan,  the  long- 
est journey  they  could  possibly  make  by  land,  and  in 
the  middle  of  their  enemies  ;  whereas  the  direction  of 
the  coast  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  running  greatly  to  the 
westward,  and  toward  Melinda,  was  the  shortest  jour-> 
ney  they  could  make  by  land.  Melinda,  too,  had 
many  rich  merchants,  who,  though  Moors,  trafficked 
in  the  Portuguese  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Malabar, 
and  had  little  intelligence,  or  concern,  with  the  reli- 
gious disputes  which  raged  in  Abyssinia. 

However,  I  very  much  doubt  whether  this  nearest 
route  could  be  accomplished,  at  least  by  travellers^ 
such  as  Fecur  Egzie,  Femandes,  and  their  compa- 
nions, all  ignorant  bf  the  language,  and  therefore  con- 
stantly at  the  discretion  of  interpreters,  and  the  malice 
or  private  views  of  different  people,  through  whose 
hands  they  must  have  passed. 

The  Benero,  having  thus  provided  against  the 
dangers  with  which  his  state  was  threatened,  if  our 
travellers  went  by  MeHnda,  made'  them  a  present  of 
fifty  crusades  of  gold  for  the  necessaries  of  their  jour- 
ney ;  and,  as  their  way  lay  through  the  small  state  of 
Gingiro,  and  an  ambassador  from  the  sovereign  of  that 
state  was  then  at  Narea,  he  dispatched  that  minister 
in  great  haste,  recommending  the  Portuguese  to  his 
protection  so  long  as  they  should  be  in  his  territory. 

Fecur  Egzie  and  his  company  set  out  with  the  api* 
bassador  of  Gingiro  in  a  direction  due  east }  and  the 


first  day  they  armed ata.  post  of  Nar^a,  \riiew  vte 
the  officer  who  was  t9>gji;ve  tlmni  a  guaxd  tot  the  froa* 
tiera;  and  who,  after  soim  deby>  kb  oFikv  ta  see 
what  he  could  extovt  from  thera^  at  las^  g^ve.  them.a 
party  of  ekhty  soEdins- toconduct  thHatathefromasrs^ 

^er  tour  long  days  jpuraey  through.  couairiM 
totally  laid  waste  by  the  G^iia^  keeping  scoots  cob* 
stantly  before  them,  to  give  advice  of  the  6fBH  appear-^ 
ance  of  auy  enensy,  that  they  m^  hiie  t^m^lves 
la  thickets  and  bushes,  at  mid-day  they  bt^ffm  ta 
descend  a  steep  craggy  ridge  of  moontains^  wh w  the^ 
ambassador  of  Gingiro,  now  their  cond<Ktc^»  wacne^ 
them,  that,,  beiore  they  got  to  the  foot  c^  the^  omwa? 
tain,  they  sbouU  enter  into  ^  very  thick  wood^to  hide 
themselves  till  night,  that  they  might  not  bo  discwveif^ 
ed  by  the  Galla  shepherds,  feeding  their  flocti9  ia*  the 
plain  below i,  for  ox% at  night. wIka tjhey  hadreluiedi 
could  those  phdna  be>  passied  in.  sa£ei^ 

At  fomr  o'ckxk  in»  thi^  afilernooA  they  begaa  to  en- 
ter Ae  wood,  and  were  lucky  in  getting  a  vioksot 
showei:  of  rain^  which,  dislodged  the  GaUasoon^r  Aaa 
drdinaryv  sod  sent  them  and^  their  cattle  bomci  to  their 
huts.  But  it  was„  at  the  same  time^  vecy  disagreeable 
to,  our  trav^eis,^  on.  account  of  its  es;cessiye  coldness 
Next  day,  in  the  evenii^  descending  apQthsr  very 
nigged  cfaaini  of  mountaiw^  they  came  to  the  banks 
of  the  ^ge  river  Z^bee,  as  the  Portuguese  call  it*; 
but  its  true  name  is  Kibbee,  a  name-  gi«m  it  by  the 
Mahometan  merchants  (tki^  only  travellers,  in  tbi$ 
countryX  from  its  wiut«nes$»  approaching;  to^  the  cor 
lour  of  melted  butter,  which  that  word  s^ufies* 

The  rivev  Xebee„  or  Kiii>bee9  surrounds  a  great,  part 
qf  the  kingdom  of  Gingiixd*  It  has^  been  mfstakw  for 
the  river  £1  Aice,  wibich.  xuni^  ii^o  Sfjpt  in  a  ^oui^ 
parallel  to  the  Nilei.  but  tpt  the  west  ofitr 

Narea  seems  tQ  be  the.  highest  l^nd  io^thi^  p^mwl4i 
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of  Africa,  w  that  here  the  riters  begin  Co  ran  dikeiu 
tiately  towards  die  Cxpe  of  Good  Hope  and  i^  Mec&- 
isiraiiean;  bcu:  the  deecem  ait  first  is  very  siaiaU  on 
either  side  *«  In  the  lydjoinmg  laikudeB,  that  ts^  font 
degrees  wk  each  ode  <tf  the  Line,  it  rains  perpetualty ; 
so  that  these  rivers,  though  not  rapid,  are  yet  ke^ 

This  of  Zd>ec  is  vinivemlly  tdkywed  t>y  the  mefw 
dbants  of  this  country  to  be  the  bead  tsf  the  river  Qai>- 
iimaBicy,  vi^h,  paismg  thnyagh  soch  la  tract  of  laatid^ 
from  Narea  to  near  Mdinda^  must  ha^e  opened  a  v«ry 
considerabie  comtxranicadofi  with  the  inland  conntry^^ 

This  territory  called  Zindero,  w  Gringiro,  is  a 
very  snudl  one.  The  6ither  and  Fecur  Egzie  irested 
Ae  shcth  <day  from  their  netting  oQt  &om  Narea^  Tht 
iriver  2ebee,  by  the  description  of  leitaismdes,  seems 
to  incline  from  its  tource  in  a  grealer  angle  than  amy 
liver  ^on  the  aoith  of  nhat  paititkm.  He  says  it  cartiee 
tmxe  water  ^winh  it  iliati  the  l>file,  aiAd  is  infinitely 
mare  rapid,  so  ihaA  k  would  be  absolutely  impa8SBt>te 
w  die  season  of  raims,  were  it  not  for  large  roclc^ 
wUch  aboand  in  itB  chaimel. 

The  passage  was  indy  tremeiidous ;  trees  'were  bad. 
from  tiiie  i^otre  «o  the  next  immediate  rock;  from 
that  rock  to  the  next  another  tree  was  laid;  then 
flaaodier  tkim,  netiched  to  the  shore.  Those  trees  were 
•0  «iasdc  as  to  ben^  wKk  tbe  weight  of  a  angle  per* 
S0A.  At  a  ^peat  distance  below  fan  the  forming  cur- 
Mat  of  the  river,  so  deep  an  abyss  that  it  tnm^  the 
lieads  of  those  who  were  passing  on  the  moveable 
elastic  support,  or  bridge,  above. 

Yet  u^n  tins  aee^^ig  incxmv^nience  }ike  existence 
of  tkat  country  depended.^  The  Oalla  that  surround* 
ad  4t  would  Irave  oif«r<-nsn  it  in  a  moMii,  bat  for 

*  fTbis  is  ^i4Miitt.--^£. 
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river,  always  rapid  and  always  fiiiU  ^hose  ordinary 
communication  by  a  bridge  could  be  destroyed  in  a 
moment ;  and  which,  though  it  had  one  ford,  yet  this 
was  useless,  unless  passengers  had  assistance  from 
both  sides  of  the  river,  and  consequently  could  never 
be  of  service  to  an  enemy. 

The  terrible  appearance  of  this  tottering  bridge  for* 
a  time  stopped  the  ambassador  and  missbnary.  They 
looked  upon  the  passing  upon  these  trembling  beams 
as  certainly  incurring  inevitable  destruction.  But  the 
reflection  of  dangers  that  pressed  them  bdiind  over- 
came these  fears,  and  they  preferred  the  resolution  to 
run  the  risk  of  being  ckowned  in  the  river  Zebee, 
rather  than,  by  staying  on  the  other  side  all  night, 
to  stand  the  chance  of  being  murdered  by  the  Gadbu 
But,  after  all,  the  men  only  could  pass  the  bridge ; 
they  were  obUged  to  leave  the  mules  an  the  odbier 
side  till  the  next  mommg,  with  instructions  to  their 
people,  that,  upon  the  first  appearance  of  the  GaUa, 
they  should  leave  them,  and  make  the  best  of  thar 
way  over  the  bridge,  throwing  down  one  of  the  trees 
after  them.  The  next  monung,  two  peasants,  suib- 
jects  of  Gingiro,  shewed  them  the  ford^  where  their 
beasts  passed  over  with  great  difficulty  and  danger, 
but  without  loss. 

It  was  necessary  now  to  acquaint  the  king  of  Giih 
giro  of  their  arrival  in  his  kingdom,  and  to  beg  to  be 
honoured  with  an  audience.  But  he  happened  at  that 
dn^e  to  be  employed  in  the  more  important  bjosmet^ 
of  conjuration  and  witchcraft,  without  which  this 
sovereign  does  nothing. 

This.kingdom  of  Gingiro  may  be  fixed  upon  as  the 
first  on  this  side  of  Afirica,  whare  wje  meet  with, the 
strange  .practice  of  divining  fropn  the  apparition  ot 
spirits,  and  from  a  direct  communication  with  the 
4evil.    This  is  a  super^tion  which  likewise  r»u:h€S 
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down  all  along  the  western  side  of  this  continent  on 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  in  the  countries  of  Congo,  An« 
gola,  and  Benin.  In  ^ite  of  the  firmest  foundation 
in  true  philosophy,  a  traveller,  who  decides  firom  the 
information  and  investigation  of  £aicts,  will  find  it  very 
difficult  to  treat  these  appearances  as  absolute  fiction^ 
or  as  owing  to  a  superiority  of  cunning  of  one  man 
in  over>reachtng  another.  For  my  own  part,  I  con* 
fess  I  am  equally  at  a  loss  to  assign  reasons  for  disbe« 
lieving  the  fiction  on  which  their  pretensions  to  some 
preternatural  information  are  founded,  as  to  account 
for  them  by  the  operation  of  ordinary  causes.  The 
king  of  Gingiro  found  eight  days  necessary  before  he 
could  admit  the  ambassador  and  Femandes  into  his 
presence.  On  the  ninths  they  received  a  permission 
to  go  to  court,  and  they  arrived  there  the  same  day. 
-  When  they  came  into  the  presence  of  the  king,  he 
was  seated  in  a  large  gallery,  open  before,  like  what 
we  call  a  balcony,  whicl^  had  steps  firom  below  on  the 
outside,  by  which  he  ascended  and  descended  at  plea- 
sure. "Wlien  the  letter  which  the  ambassador  carried 
was  intimated  to  him,  he  came  down  firom  the  gallery 
to  receive  it ;  a  piece  of  respect  which  he  shewed  to 
the  king  of  Abyssinia,  though  he  was  neither  his  sub- 
ject nor  vassal.  He  inquired  much  after  the  king's 
health,  and  stood  a  little  by  the  ambassador  and  Fer- 
Bandes^  speaking  by  an  interpreter.  Afterwards  he 
again  returned  to  his  balcony,  sat  down  there,  read 
lus  letter,  and  then  corresponded  with  the  ambassador, 
by  messages  sent  firom  above  to  them  below. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  firom  this,  or  any  thing 
ifaat  Femandes  says,  whether  the  language  of  Gingiro 
be  peculiar  to  that  country  or  not.  The  king  of  Gin* 
giro  read  Socinios's  letter,  which  was  either  in  the 
Tigre  or  Arabic  language.  Fernandes  understooa 
the  Arabic,  and  Fecur  Egzie  die  Tigre  and  Amharic« 
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it  k  mat  possible,  thai,  to  know  what  was  the  itti- 
gdage  of  the  long  of  Gmgiro,  who  read  and  umfter- 
stood  Socioios's  letter,  but  ^oke  to  Fecur  Egzie  by 
an  ioterpreten 

At  last  the  kiag  of  Gingiro  txAi  thi^m,  dMt  all  coft* 
tiiBnl  in  the  king  of  Abyssinia's  letter  was,  diat  he 
shcNild  use  them  weil,  g^e  diem  good  guard  and 
fflrotecdon  nvhile  dity  were  in  his  cooKry,  and  f«r- 
thar  them  on  their  journey ;  which  he  asid  he  would 
execute  with  the  greatest  pleasure  and  punctuaMty. 

The  next  day,  as  is  usul^  the  ambassubr  and 
missionary  carried  the  king's  pnsent,  chints^  caiiooi^, 
and  other  nnmi&ctums  of  India,  things  that  the  kii^ 
esteemed  most.  In  retnm  to  Femandes,  he  sent  a 
yomig  girl^  whom  the  bthcr  netstned,  it  not  being 
costomary,  as  he  said,  for  a  Christian  priest  to  hate 
gurls  in  li^  company^  In  exchange  for  the  girl^  the 
good-natured  kio^  of  Oingiro  aent  iiim  a  elaire  of  the 
•crther  sex,  and  a  beautiful  muie.  With  all  napeet 
to  the  scruples  of  the  fether,  I  diink  it  woukl  have 
been  fair  to  hate  kept  the  beautiful  mule,  and  git«i 
the  young  fiemale  Gingerite  to  Fecur  Egxie,  ids  oom« 
pamon  in  the  journey,  who  could  have  had  no  ociw> 
fles. 

Femandes  says  he  receired  the  boy  only  fiiom  a 
view  of  savii^  his  soul  by  ba|itisai.  I  wonder,  since 
Providenoe  had  thrown  the  «rl  first  in  ins  way,  by 
what  rule  of  diarity  he  consigned  her  wol  to  perdio 
tion  by  returning  her,  as  lie  was  not  ocitam  at  the 
time  that  he  mi^t  hate  got  a  mule  cr  cemdi  hi  e» 
chsoige ;  and  then,  upon  bk  own  ptindpie^  he  cer- 
fuioiy  was  author  ni  the  perdition  of  thai  soKil,  whkh 
Profidence  «eemed  lo  hwre  conducted,  by  an  «ctnu 
ordinary  way,  to  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  advantages 
of  Christasnity •    Surdly  the  csn  of  Nec^y tee  of  me 
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Ssmale  sex  was  aot  a  new  charge  to  the  Jesuits  iii 
Abyssinia. 

It  seems  ridiculous  in  Femandes  to  imagine  that 
the  sovereign  of  this  little  state  called  himself  Gin* 
giro,  knowing  that  this  word  signified  a  monkey^ 
His  enemies  might  give  him  that  name ;  but  it  is  not 
likely  he  would  adopt  it  himself.  And  the  reason  of 
that  name  is  still  more  ridiculous ;  for,  he  says,  it  is 
because  the  gallery  is  like  a  monkey's  cage.  If  that 
was  the  case,  all  the  princes  in  Congo  and  Angola 
give  their  audiences  in  such  places.  Indeed,  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  here  the  customs,  used  in  these  last** 
mentioned  parts  of  Africa,  begin,  although  Gingiro 
is  nearer  the  coast  of  the  Indian  Ocean  than  that  of 
the  Atlantic.  The  colour  of  the  people  at  Gingiro  is 
nearly  black ;  still  it  is  not  the  black  of  a  negro ;  the 
features  are  small  and  straight  as  in  Europe  and  Abys* 
sinia. 

All  matters  in  this  state  are  conducted  by  magic ; 
and  we  may  see  to  what  point  the  human  understand- 
ing b  debased  in  the  distance  of  a  few  leagues.     Let 
no  man  say  that  ignorance  is  the  cause,  or  heat  of  cli^ 
mate,  which  is  the  unintelligible  observation  generally 
made  on  these  occasions.   For  why  should  heat  of  cli* 
Plate  addict  a  pe6ple  to  magic  more  than  cold?  or, 
why  should  ignorance  enlarge  a  man's  powers,  so  that, 
overleaping  the  bounds  of  common  intelligence,  it 
should  extend  his  faculty  of  conversing  with  a  new  set 
of  beings  in  another  world  f  The  Ethiopians,  wl^o 
Xiearly  surround  Abyssinia,  are  blacker  than  those  of 
Gingiro,  their  country  hotter,  and  are,  like  them,  aa 
indigenous  people,  that  have  been,  from  the  b^in- 
ning,  in  the  same  part  where  they  nbw  inhabit.     Yet, 
the  former  neither  adore  the  devil,  nor  pretend  to 
have  a  communication  vdth  him :  they  have  no  humaa 
Bacrifices,  nor  are  there  any  traces  of  such  enorqaities 
VOL.  m.  y 
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having  prevailed  among  them;  A  conununication 
with  the  sea  has  been  always  open,  and  the  slave- 
trade  prevalent  from  the  earliest  times;  while  the 
king  of  Gingiro,  shut  up'  in  the  heart  of  the  conti- 
nenty  sacrifices  those  slaves  to  the  devil  which  he  has 
no  opportunity  to  sell  to  man.  For  at  Gingiro  be- 
gins, that  accursed  custom  of  making  the  sheading  of 
human  blood  a  necessary  part  in  all  sokmnities.  How 
far  to  the  southward  this  reaches,  I  do  not  know; 
but  I  look  upon  this  to  be  the  geographical,  bounds 
of  the  reign  of  the  deviU  on  the  north  side  of  the 
equator  in  the  peninsula  of  Africa^* 

This  kingdom  is  hereditary  in  one  iamily,  but  does 
not  descend  in  course  to  the  eldest  son,  the  election 


*  This  reasoning  is  greatly  illastrated  by  the  writings  of  other 
travellers,  who  have  treated  of  the  African  negroes,  ei^er  in  their 
own  country,  or  in  the  West  Indies.  It  is  part  of  the  native  re- 
ligion of  these  savages  to  acknowledge  a  good  and  evil  principle 
in  nature,  and  sometimes  a  plurality  of  both.  These  malig- 
nant spirits,  or  gins,  as  they  are  called  by  the  Arabs,  are  suppo* 
sed  to  be  the  cause  of  natural  and  moral  evil ;  that  is,  they  pro*- 
duce  diseases,  hurricanes,  and  misfortunes  in  war,  &c.  which 
renders  them  objects  of  terror,  and,  therefore,  more  necessary 
to  be  appeased  than  the  good.  To  them  the  African  chiefs  offer 
'what  they  consider  as  appropriate  sacrifices,  th'fe.  captives  taken 
An  Mrar,  or  any  other  victims  which  they  suppose  to  be  accepta- 
ble. Magic  is  closely  connected  with  this  superstition ;  for  the 
gins  are  accounted  capable  of  being  pleased  or  controuled  by  certain 
obi,  or  preparations,  like  those  of  the  witches  in  Shakespeare's  Mac« 
beth.  The  Arab  tribes,  the  parents  of  the  Abyssinians,  were  never 
so  much  addicted  to  these  cniel  sacrifices  as  the  negroes ;  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  they  never  u$6d  them.  On  the  contrary,  the  orgies 
of  Moloch,  Chemos,  and  Baal|  e^re  well  known^  It  was  custom- 
aiy  to  immolate  an  enen^y  who  had  killed  a  man  of  the  con- 
querorV  tribe,  to  the  Hamah  or  ghost  of  that  person.  This  was 
thought  to  wander  in  the  fonhof  a  bird,. which  they  supposed  to 
be  formed  from  the  bl<>od  about 'the  brain,  about  tiie  grave, 
scretuping  in  a  lamentable. iqunn^,  ^sak'uni!  sidcunij  Qive  me, 
give  me  drink  J"  Vide  Poc,  Sptjc.  Hist.  Atab.  p.  135,— E, 
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9f  the  particalar  prince  being  in  the  nobles ;  and  thus 
fyr^  indeed,  it  seems  to  resemble  that  of  their  neigh- 
bours in  Abyssinia. 

When  the  king  of  Gingiro  dies,  the  body  of  the 
deceased  is  wrapped  in  a  fine  cloth^  and  a  cow  is 
killed.  They  then  put  the  body  so  wrapped  up  into 
the  cow's  skin.  As  soon  as  this  is  over,  all  the  prin- 
ces of  the  royal  family  fly  and  hide  themselves  in  the 
bushes ;  while  others,  intrusted  with  the  election, 
enter  into  the  thickets,  beating  everywhere  about  as 
if  looking  for  game.  At  last,  a  bird  of  prey  called 
in  their  country  Liber,  appears,  and  hovers  over  the 
person  destined  to  be  long,  crying,  and  making  a 
great  noise,  without  quitting  hiis  station-  By  ttus 
means  the  person  destined  to  be  elected  is  found, 
surrounded,  as  is  reported,  by  tygers,  Uons,  panther^, 
and  such  like  wild  beasts.  This  is  imagined  to  be 
done  by  maeic,  or  the  devil,  else  Aere  are  every* 
where  enough  of  these  beasts  lying  in  the  cover  to 
furnish  materials  for  such  a  tale,  without  having  re» 
course  to  the  power  of  magic  to  assemble  them. 

As  they  find  their  king,  then,  like  a  wild  beast, 
8o  his  behaviour  continues  the  same  after  he  is  found. 
He  flies  upon  them  with  great  rage,  resisting  to  the 
last,  wounding  and  killing  all  he  can  reach  without 
any  consideration,  till,  overcome  by  force,  he  is  drag- 
ged to  a  throne,  which  he  fills  in  a  manner  perfect- 
ly corresponding  to  the  rationality  of  the  ceremonies 
of  his  instalment. 

Although  there  are  many  that  havd  a  right  to  seek 
after  this  king,  yet,  when  he  is  discovered,  it  does 
not  follow,  that  the  same  person  who  finds  him 
ahould  carry  him  to  his  ccH^onadon;  for  there  is  a 
family,  who  have  a  right  to  dispute  this  honour  with 
the  first  possessor;  and,  therefore,  in  his  way  from 
the  wood,  they  set  upon  the  people  in  whose  hands 
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he  is,  and  a  battle- ensues,  where  several  are  killed 
or  woanded^  and  if  these. last,  by  force,  can  tak^ 
him  out  of  the  hands  of  the  first  finder,  they  enjoy 
all  the  honours  due  to  him  that  made  him  king. 

Before  he  enters  his  palace,  two  men  are  to  be 
slain  ;  one  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  by  which  his  house 
is  chiefly  supported ;  the  other  at  the  threshold  of  his 
door,  which  is  besmeared  with  the  blood  of  the  vic« 
tim.  And,  it  is.  said  (I  have  heard  this  often  in 
Abys^a  from  people  coming  from  that  country),  that 
the  particular  family,  whose  privilege  it  is  to-be 
slaughtered,  so  far  from  avoiding  it,  glory  in  the  oc- 
casion, and  oflPer  themselves  willingly  to  meet  it*-— To 
return  to  our  travellers. 

The  father  and  the  ambassador,  leaving  the  king- 
dom  of  Gingiro,  proceeded  in  a  direction  due-  east; 
and  entered  the  kingdom  of  Cambat,  depending  still 
on  the  empire  of  Abyssinia,  and  there  halted  at*San« 
gara,  which  seeqis  to  be  the  principal  place  of  the 
province,  governed  at  that  time  by  a  Moor  called 
Amelmal. 

On  the  left  of  Cambat  are  the  Guragues,  who  live 
in  some-  beggarly  villages,  but  mostly  in  caves  and 
holes  in  the  mountains.  The  father  was  detained 
two  days  at  Sancara,  at  the  persuasion  of  the  inha- 
bitants there,  who  told  him  there  was  a  fair  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  people  would  pass  in  numbers  to 
accompany  him,  so  that  there  would  be  no  danger. 
But,  after  staying  that  time  at  Sangara,  he  found  that 
the  intention  :of  this  delay  was  only  to  give  tiflie  to 
Some  horsemen  of  the  Guragues  to  assemble,  in  order 
to  attack  the  caravan  on  the  road,  which  they  did 
soon  after;,  and,  though  they  were  repulsed,- ytt  it 
was  with  the  loss  of  one  of  die  company,  a  young  man 
related  to  Sbcinbs,  who,  being  wounded  with  a  poi* 
soned  arrow,  died  some  days  after. 
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In  the  mean  time,  an  Abyssudan,.  called^  Manquer, 
overtook  their  caravan.  As  he  was  a  schismatic,  his 
intention  was  very  w:eU  known  to  be  that  of  disap- 
pointing their  journey  i  and  he  prevailed  with  AmeU 
mal  so  far  as  to  make  him  suspect  that  the  recom- 
mendations which  the  ambassador  brought  were  false. 
He,  therefore,  insisted  on  the  ambassador's  staying 
there  till  he  should  get  news  from  court.  Amelmal, 
Manquer>  and  the  ambassador,  each  dispatched  a  mes- 
senger, who  tarried  three  months  on  the  road,  and  at 
last  brought  orders  from  the  king  to  dispatch  them 
immediately. 

As  Amelmal  now  saw  the  bad  inclination  of  Man- 
quer,  he  detained  him  at  Cambat  that  he  might  occa- 
sion no  more  difEculties  in  their  way.  He  gave  the 
ambassador  likewise  seven  horses,  which  were  said  to 
be  the  best  presents  to  the  princes  or  governors  that 
were  in  his  road,  and  dispatched  the  travellers  with 
another  companion,  Baharo,  who  had  brought  the 
letters  from  the  k|ng. 

From  Cambat  they  entered  the  small  territory  of 
Alaba,  independent  of  the  ,king  of  Abyssinia^  whose 
governor  was  called  Aliko,  a  Moor.  This  man,  al- 
ready prejudiced  against  the  missionary  and  the  anui 
bassador,  was  still  hesitating  whether  to  allow  them 
to  proceed,  when  Manquer,  who  fled  from  Amelmal, 
arrived.  Aliko,  hearing  from  this  incendiary,  that 
the  father's  errand  was  to  bring  Portuguese  that  way 
JTom  India  tp  destroy  the  Mahometan  iaith,  as  in  for- 
mer times,  burst  into  such  violent  rage  as  to  threaten 
the  father,  and  all  with  him,  with  death,  which  no- 
thing but  the  reality  of  the  king's  letters,  of  which  he 
•had  got  assurance  from  Baharo,  and  some  regard  to 
the  law  of  nations,  on  account  of  the  ambassador  Fe- 
cur  Egzie,  could  have  prevented.  In  the  mean  time, 
he  put  them  all  in  close  prison,  where  several  of  the 
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Portuguese  died.  At  last^  after  a  council  held,  in 
which  Manquer  gave  his  voice  for  putting  ih&sk  to 
death,  a  man  of  superior  character  in  that  country  ad* 
vised  the  sending  them  back  to  Amelmal,  the  way 
that  they  came;  and  this  measure  was  accordingly 
adopted. 

They  returned,  therefore^  from  Cambat,  and  thence 
to  Gorgora, .  without  any  sort  of  advantage  to  them- 
selves, or  to  us,  only  what  arises  from  that  opportuni* 
ty  of  rectifying  the  geography  of  the  country  through 
which  they  parsed ;  and  even  for  this  they  have  fur- 
nished but  very  scanty  materials,  m  comparison  of 
what  we  might  reasonably  have  expected,  without 
having  occasioned  any  additional  fiadgue  to  them- 
selves. 

We  have  already  said,  that  though  Sodnios  had 
not  openly  declared  his  resolution  of  embracing  the 
Catholic  faith,  yet  he  had  gone  so  far  as  to  declare, 
upon  the  dispute  held  between  the  Catholic  and  schis- 
matic clergy,  in  his  own  presence  and  that  of  the  A* 
buna,  that  the  Abyssinian  disputants  were  vanquish- 
ed, and  ought  to  have  been  convinced  from  the  au- 
thority of  their  own  books,  especially  that  of  Haima- 
nout  Abou,  the  fisdth  of  the  ancient  fathers  and  doctors 
of  their  church,  received  by  them  from  the  beginning 
as  the  undoubted  rule  of  faith :  That  the  doctrine  of 
the  Catholic  church  being  only  what  was  taught  in 
the  Haimanout  Abou  concerning  the  two  natmres  in 
Christ,  this  point  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  set- 
tled ;  and,  ^erefore,  he  signified  it  hb  will,  that,  for 
the  future,  no  one  should  deny  that  there  are  two  ba- 
tures  in  Christ,  distinct  in  themselves,  but  divinely  uni- 
ted in  one  person,  which  was  Christ ;  declaring  at  the 
same  time,  that  in  case  any  person  should  hereafter 
deny,  or  call  thi$  in  doubt,  he  would  chastise  him  for 
seven  years* 
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TI^  Abulia,  oa  the  contraiy,  suppc»ted  by  the  half- 
brother  of  the  kmg»  Emana  Christos  (brother  to  Ras 
Sela  Christos),  published  a  sentence  of  excommunica* 
tion,  by  affixing  it  to  the  door  of  one  of  the  churches 
belonging  to  the  palace,  in  which  he  declared  all  per- 
sons accursed  who  should  maintain  two  natures  in 
Christ,  or  embrace  or  vindicate  any  of  the  errors  of 
the  church  of  Rome. 

The  king  had  received  various  complaints  of  the 
Agows,  who  had  abused  his  officers,  and  refused  pay- 
ment of  tribute.  He  had  set  out  upon  an  expedition 
against  them,  intending  to  winter  in  that  country; 
but,  hearing  of  the  rash  conduct  of  the  Abuna,  and 
the  leagues  that  were  in  consequence  everywhere  form- 
ing against  him,  heretumed  tp  Gorgora,  and  sent  word 
to  the  Abuna,  that  unless  without  delay,  he  recalled 
the  excommunication  he  had  published,  he  should  be 
fbixhwith  punished  with  the  loss  of  his  head.  This  lan- 
guage was  too  clear  and  explicit  to  admit  a  doubt  of 
its  meaning ;  and  the  Abuna,  giving  way  for  the  time, 
recalled  his  excommunication. 

A  conspia^cy  was  next  formed  by  Emana  Christos, 
the  eunuch  Kefla  Wahad,  master  of  the  household  to 
the  king,  and  Julius,  governor  of  Tigre,  to  murder 
Socinios  in  his  palace ;  for  which  purpose  they  de- 
sired an  audience  upon  weighty  a6Fairs,  which,  being 
granted  by  the  king,  the  three  conspirators  were  ad- 
mitted into  his  presence. 

It  was  concerted  that  Julius  should  present  a  peti- 
tion of  such  a  nature  as  probably  to  produce  a  refu- 
sal ;  and,  in  the  time  of  the  altercation  that  would  en- 
sue, when  the  king  might  be  gff  his  guard,  the  other 
two  were  to  stab  him. 

Just  before  the  conversation  began,  he  was  advised 
of  his  danger  by  a  page,  and  Julius,  presenting  his 
petition,  the  king  granted  it  immediately,  before  Emana 
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Christos  could  come  up  to  assist  in  the  diqmte  which 
they  expected ;  and  this  conspirator  appearmg  in  the 
instant,  the  king,  who  had  got  up  to  walk,  invked 
diem  all  three  up  to  the  terrace.  This  was  the  nx)st 
fevourable  opportunity  they  could  have  wished ;  they, 
therefore  deferred  assaulting  him  till  they  should  have 
got  up  to  the  terrace.  The  king  entered  the  door 
of  the  private  stair,  and  drew  it  hastily  after  him.  It 
had  a  spring-lock  made  by  Peter  Paez,  which  was  fix- 
ed in  the  inside,  and  could  not  be  opeoed  from  with- 
our,  so  that  the  king  was  left  secure  upon  the  terrace. 
Upon  this  the  conspirators,^  fearing  themselves  disco* 
vered,  retired,  and  from  that  time  resolved  to  keep 
out  of  the  king's  power. 

At  that  penod,  Socinios  had  determined  upon  an 
expedition  against  the  Funge,  that  is,  against  the  blacks 
of  Sennaar,  who  had  entered  his  country  in  a  violent 
manner,  destroying  his  people,  and  carrying  them  off 
as  slaves.  It  was  therefore  concerted,  th^  while  the 
king  was  busied  £ar  off  with  the  Funge,  Emana  Chris* 
tos,  Julius,  and  the  eunuch  Kefla,  at  once  should  at- 
tack Sela  Christos,  at  whom,  next  to  the  king,  the 
conspirators  chiefly  aimed ;  and  the  cause  was,  that 
the  king  had  taken  the  posts  of  Ras  and  the-  govern- 
ment  of  Gojam  from  Emana  Christos,  who  was  ^ 
schismatic,  and  had  given  them  to  his  younger  bro- 
ther, Sela  Christos,  a  violent  Catholic. 

JuUus  began  by  a  proclamation  in  Woggora,  in 
which  he  commanded,  that  those  who  believed  two 
natures  in  Christ  should  immediately  leave  the  pro- 
vince, and  that  all  those  who  were  friends  to  the  A* 
lexandrian  faith  should  forthwith  repair  to  him,  and 
light  in  defence  of  it.  He  then  ordered  the  goods  of 
all  the  Catholics  in  Tigre  to  •  be  confiscated,  and 
straightway  marched  to  surprise  Sela  Christos,  then  m 
Gojam.    But  the  king  received  intelligence  of  his  de» 
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ag&fi,  and  retomed  into  Dembea  before  it  was  well 
known  that  he  had  left  it.  lliis,  at  first,  very  much 
disconcerted  Julhis ;  and  the  rather^  that  Emana  Chris- 
tos  and  Kefla  Wahad  kept  aloof,  and  had  not  decla* 
red  themselves  openly  yet,  nor  did  they  seem  inclined 
to  do  it,  till  Julius  had  first  tried  his  fortune  with  the 
king. 

This/ebel,  now  full  of  presumption^  advanced  with 
his  army  to  where  the  Nile  issues  out  of  the  lake 
Tsana ;  and  there  he  found  the  Abuna  Simon,  who 
had  staid  for  some  weeks  in  one  of  the  islands  upon 
pretence  of  devotion.  Simon,  after  having  confirmed 
JuKus  in.his  resolution  of  murdering  the  king,  his 
father*in*law,  or  of  dying  in  defence  of  the  Alexan« 
drian  faith^  if  necessary,  persuaded  him  to  lay  aside 
his  design  of  marching  against  Sela  Christos,  but  ra- 
ther immediately  to  return  back  and  surprise  the  king 
before  these  two  joined. 

Julius  readily  adopted  this  advice  of  the  Abuna ; 
while  that  priest,  to  shew  he  was  sincere,  offered  to 
accompany  him  in  person,  and  share  his  fortune. 
This  was  accepted  wkh  pleasure  by  Julius,  who  next 
morning  received  the  Abuna's  benediction  at  the  head 
of  his  army,  and  assisted  at  a  solemn  excommunication 
promninced  against  the  king,  Sela  Christos,  the  fa- 
thers, and  all  the  Catholics  at  court. 

The  king's  first  thought,  upon  hearing  these  pro- 
ceedings, was  to  send  some  troops  to  the  assistance  of 
Sela  Christos,  warning  him  of  his  danger  ;  but,  upon 
hearing  measures  were  changed,  and.  that  the  first 
design  was  against  himself,  he  marched  to  meet  Ju- 
lius, and  sent  a  message  to  Sela  Christos  to  join  him 
with  all  possible  speed ;  and,  as  he  was  an  excellent 
general)  he  took  his  post  so  Judiciously,  that  he  could 
not  before^  to  fight  against  .hi$  will,  till  succour  was. 
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brought  hiin»  without  great  iSsadVaniage  to  the.  ene- 
my. 

Julius,  fearii^  the  junction  of  Sela  Christos^  endea- 
voured to  fight  the  two  armies  separately.  For  which 
purpose  he  aidvanced  and  pitched  his  camp  close  with* 
in  sight  of  that  of  Socinios,  resolving  to  force  him  to 
an  engagement.  This  was  thought  a  very  dangerous 
measure,  and  was  contrary  to  the  advice  of  all  his 
friends,  who  saw  how  judiciously  Sodnios  had  cho- 
sen bis  ground ;  and  it  was  known  to  the  meams^ 
soldier  on  both  ddes,  how  consummate  the  king  was 
in  the  art  of  war. 

But  the  Abuna  having  persuaded  him,  that,  as  soon, 
as  the  soldiers  should  see  him,  they  would  abandon 
the  king,  and  join  his  colours,  early  in  the  morning 
he  put  on  his  coat  of  mail,  and,  mounted  on  a  strong 
and  fiery  horse,  was  proceeding  to  the  king's  camp, 
when  Malacotawit,  his  wife  (daughter  to  Socioios), 
persuaded  him  at  least  to  take  some  food  to  emble 
him  to  bear  the  fatigues  of  the  day.  But  disdainu^ 
such  advice,  he  only  answered  furiously,  ^'  That  he 
had  sworn  not  to  taste  meat  till  he  had  brought  her 
her  father's  head ;"  and,  widiout  longer  waiting  for  the 
rest  of  his  troops,  he  leaped  over  the  enemy's  lines  in 
a  quarter  where  the  Abuna  had  promised  he  should 
be  well  received. 

Indeed,  on  his  first  appearance,  no  one  there  oppo- 
sed his  passage,  but  seemed  rather  inclined  to  favour 
him,  as  the  Abuna  had  promised  :  And  he  had  now^ 
advanced  near  to  a  body  (^  Tigr^  soldiers,  that  were 
the  guard  of  the  king's  tent,  loudly  crying,  "  Where 
is  your  emperor  ?"  when  one  of  these,  with  a  stone» 
struck  him  so  rudely  upon  the  forehead,  that  it  felled 
him  to  the  ground ;  and,  being  now  known,  another 

jsoldier,  called  Amda,  thrust  him  through  with  a 
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sword,  9iid  thereafter  killed  him  with  many  wounds. 
His  head  was  cut  oS  and  carried  to  Socinios. 

The  few  that  attended  him  perished  likewise  among 
the  soldiers.  Nor  did  any  of  Julius's  army  think  of  a 
battle,  but  all  sought  thar  safety  in  flight.^  The  king's 
troops  being  all  fresh,  pursued  the  scattered  rebels, 
with  great  vigour,  and  many  were  slain,  without  any 
loss  on  the  part  of  the  royalists. 

The  Abuna  ^  Simon  had,  for  a  considerable  time, 
stood  as  an  ecclesiastic,  unhurt  and  unheeded,  among 
the  flying  troops.     Bdng  at  la3t  distinguished  by  his 
violent  vociferadon,  and  repeated  imprecations  upon 
die  king  and  the  conquerors,  he  was  slain  hy  a  com^ 
mon  soldier,  who  cut  his  head  off,  and  carried  it  to 
Socinios,  who  ordered  it,  with  the  body,  to  be  taken 
from  the  field  of  battle, 'and  buried  in  a  church-yard. 
Socinios  gave  the  spoil  of  the  camp  to  his  soldiers. 
It  was  said,  that  no  time,  since  the  Turks  were  de» 
feated  under  Mahomet  Gragne,    was  there  ever  so 
much  treasure  found  in  a  camp.     The  pride  of  Julius 
induced  him  to  carry  all  his  riches  with  him.    They 
were  the  fruits  of  avarice  and  oppression  in  all  the 
principal  posts  of  the  empire,  which  in  their  turn 
he  had  enjoyed.    They  were  likewise  the  spoils  of  the 
Catholics,  newly  acquired  by  the  confiscations  made 
^ce  his  rebellion.    A  great  number  of  cattle  was  also 
taken,  which  the  king  d^tributed  amcmg  the  priests  of 
the  several  churches,  the  judges,  and  other  lay  officers. 
Very  great  rejoicings  were  made  everywhere ;  in  tha 
midst  of  which  arrived  Ras  Sela  Christos,  with  his 
army  from  Gc^am,  and  was  struck  with  astonishment 
on  seeing  the  small  number  of  troops  with  which  the 
king  had  been  exposed  to  fight  Julius,  and  how  com*> 
plete  a  victory  he  had  gained  with  them. 

In  the  meantime,  Emana  Christos  had  retired  to  a 
high  mbuittsnn  in  Gojan^  call^  Melca  Amba,  wherit 
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he  continued  to  exdte  the  people  of  that  province  to 
rebel  and  join  Julius,  whose  arrival  he  daily  expected, 
that,  together,  they  'might  fight  Sela  Christos.  But 
the  rashness  of  Julius,  and  the  march  of  Sela  Chris* 
€os  to  the  king's  assistance,  had  very  much  disconcert* 
ed  their  whole  scheme. 

Af  Christos,  who  commanded  in  Gojam  after  the 
departure  of  Ras  Sela  Christos,  sent  to  Melca  Amba, 
reprbaching  Emana  Christos  with  seditious  practices ; 
upbraiding  him  with  the  unnatural  part  he  acted,  be- 
ing a  brother*german  to  Sela  Christos,  and  brother 
to  Socinios  by  the  same  mother,  while  Julius  was 
married  to  his  daughter,  and  had  constantly  enjoyed 
the  great  places  of  the  empire.  He  asked  him.  What 
they  could  be  more  ?  Kings  they  could  not  be,  neither 
he  nor  Julius.  Ras,  the  next  place  in  the  empire,  they 
both  had  enjoyed ;  and,  if  the  king  had  taken  that 
office  lately  from  Emana  Christos,  he  had  not  given 
it  to  a  stitoger,  but  to  his  brother  Sela  Christos,  who, 
it  Was  but  fair,  should  have  his  turn  ;  and  that  the 
importance  of  his  family  was  not  the  less  increased  by^ 
it.  Lastly,  he  represented  the  danger  he  ran,  if  Ju- 
lius  nutde  his  peace,  of  falling  a  sacr&ce,  as  the  adviser 
of  the  rebellion. 

Emana  Christos  answered.  That  though  he  re- 
belled with  Julius,  and  at  the  same  time,  yet  it  was 
not  as  a  follower  of  Julius,  nor  against  the  king ;  but 
that  he  took  up  arms  in  defence  of  the  ancient  faidi 
of  his  country,  which  was  now,  wkhout  reason,  trod* 
den  under  foot,  in  favour  of  a  religion,  which  was  a 
false  one  if  they  understood  it,  and  an  i^less  one 
if  they  did  not.  He  said  he  was  satisfied  of  his  own 
danger;  but  neither  his  connection  with  the  king,  nor 
his  being  related  to  Sela  Christos,  could  weigh  with 
him  against  his  duty  to  God  and  his  country.  The 
kmg  and  his  brother  might  be  right  in  embrackig  the 
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Romish  religion,  because  they  were  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  it :  he  had  used,  however,  the  same  means, 
and  the  same  applicanon,  had  heard  the  argumrats 
of  the  same  fathers,  which,  unluckily  for  him,  had 
convinced  him  their  religion  was  not  a  true,  but  a 
false  one.  For  the  same  reasons  he  continued  to  be 
an  Alexandrian,  which  his  brother  alleged  had  made 
him  a  Roman.  He,  therefore,  begged  Af  Christos  to 
consider,  by  a  review  of  things  since  David  ni/s  time, 
how  much  blood  the  change  would  cost  to  the  king^ 
dom  by  the  attempt,  whether  it  succeeded  or  not; 
and  whether,  after  that  consideradon,  it  was  worth 
trying  the  experiment. 

This  artful  and  sensible  message,  sent  by  a  man  of 
die  capacity  and  experience  of  Emana  Christos,  easily 
convinced  Af  Christos,  that  it  was  not  by  argument 
l^mana  Christos  was  to  be  brought  to  his  duty ;  but^ 
like  a  good  officer,  he  kept  up  correspondaice  with 
him,  that  he  might  be  master  of  the  imelligence  to 
what  place  he  had  retired. 

Soon  after  Sela  Christos  had  left  Gojam  to  join  the. 
king,  by  forced  marches,  he  surrounded  Melca  Araba, 
^where  Emana  Christos  was,  and  had  assetnbled  a 
number  of  troops  to  descend  into  the  plain^  and  create 
a  diversion  in  favour  of  Julius.  The  mountain  had 
neither  water  in  it  nor  food  for  such  a  number  of  men, 
nor  had  Emana  Christos  forces  enough  to  risk  a  battle 
with  an  officer  of  the  known  experience  of  Af  Chris* 
tos,  who  had  chosen  the  ground  at  his  full  leisure,  and 
with  complete  knowledge  of  it. 

Three  days  the  army  within  the  mountain  held  out 
without  complaining ;  but,  in  the  evening  of  the  third 
day,  some  monks  and  hamits  (holy  meUj  the  abettors 
of  this  rebellion)  came  t6  Af  Christos  to  remonstrate, 
chat  there  were  several  convents  and  villages  in  the 
mountain,  also  small  springs,  and  barley  enough  t^ 
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answer  the  necesrides  of  the  ordinary  inhabitants,  but 
were  not  enough  for  such  an  additional  number,  which 
had  taken  forcible  possession  of  the  wells,  and  drank 
tip  ail  the  water,  to  the  immediate  daii^ar  of  the  whole 
inhabitants  perishing  with  thirsL  ^ 

To  this  Af  Chr^tos  answered.  That  the  reducing 
the  mountain,  and  the  taking  Emana  Christos,  was 
what  was  given  him  in  commission  by  the  kii^^,  to 
attain  which  end  he  could  carefully  improve  all  the 
means  in  his  power.  He  was  sorry,  indeed,  for  the 
distress  of  the  convents  in  the  mountain,  but  could 
not  help  it ;  nor  would  he  suffer  one  of  them  to  re- 
move or  come  down  into  the  plain,  nor  would  he  dis- 
continue blockading  the  mountain,  while  Emana 
Christos  was  there  and  alive*  No  other  alternative, 
therefore,  remained  but  the  delivering  up  of  Emana 
Christos.  His  army  would  have  fought  for  him 
against  a  common  enemy,  but  against  thirst  their 
shields  and  swords  were  useless. 

Af  Christos,  with  his  prisoner,  forthwith  proceeded 
to  join  the  king,  and  passed  the  Nile  into  Begemden 
At  crossing  the  river  Bashilo,  they  were  informed  of 
the  defeat  and  death  of  Julius  and  the  Abuna.  The 
messenger  had  also  letters  for  Emana  Christos,  whom 
the  king  did  not  yet  know  to  be  prisoner :  amcxig 
these  was  one  from  Sela  Christos,  in  which  he  upp> 
braided  his  brpther  with  his  uimatural  treason^  and 
assisred  him  speedily  of  a  fate  like  that  of  Ju&is. 
Emana  Christos  received  this  intelligence  almost  dead 
with  fear ;  for  never  was  a  prophecy  made  whidi 
seemed  to  have  needed  less  time  to  accomplish  than 
this  of  his  brother's. 

Af  Christos  surrendered  his  prisoner  to  the  kii^  at 
Dancaz,  who  immediately  assembled  a  full  convoca- 
tion of  judges  of  all  degrees ;  and  the  ptisdber  bemg 
ordered  to  answer  to  his  chaise  concerning  the  rebel* 
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fion  of  Julius  and  bis  conspiracy  against  the  king's  life, 
he  took  the  part  he  had  been  advised,  and  palliated 
the  whole  of  his  actions,  without  positively  denying 
any  one  of  them,  and  submitted  to  the  king's  mercy* 
The  judges,  considering  the  defence,  unanimously 
found  him  guilty  of  death ;  but  the  king,  whose  last 
vote,  when  sitting  in  judgment,  supersedes  and  over- 
turns  all  the  rest,  reprieved,  and  sent  him  prisoner  to 
Amhara. 

Hitherto  the  king  had  contented  himself  with  fixing 
two  points  in  favour  of  the  Roman  church,  in  con- 
tradiction to  that  of  Alexandria.  The  first  denounced 
punishment  to  every  one  who  did  not  believe  that  there 
are  two  natures  in  Christ,  and  that  he  is  perfect  God 
and  perfect  man,,  without  confusion  of  persons.  The 
second  was  rather  a  point  of  discipline  than  of  faith ; 
yet  it  was  urged  as  such,  tiy  declaring  it  to  be  unlaw* 
ful  to  observe  Saturday,  the  ancient  Jewish  sabbath. 
The  first  of  these,  if  it  was  not  the  cause,  had  been 
assumed  as  the  pretext  for  the  rebellion  of  Julius. 
The  second  produced  that  of  Jonael,  governor  of  Be- 
gemder,  of  which  we  are  now  to  speak.  But  thus 
far  only  the  king  had  gone.  He  had  not  openly  join- 
ed the  church  of  Rome,  nor  as  yet  renounced,  that  of 
Alexandria,  nor  forced  any  one  else  to  do  so. 

The  first  prelude  to  Jonael's  rebellion  was  an  ano- 
nymous letter  written  to  the  king,  in  which  all  the 
stale  and  lame  arguments  of  the  Alexandrians  were 
raked  together,  and  stated  with  a  degree  of  jpresump- 
tion  worthy  of  the  ignorance  and  obstinacy  of  those 
from  whom  th^y  came.  This,  though  ridiculous,  and 
below  notice*  in  point  of  argument,  offended  greatly 
both  the  king  and  the  Jesuits,  by  the  asperity  of  its 
terms,  and  the  personal  applications  contained  in  it. 
HTbe  king  was  treated  as  another  Dioclesian,  thirsting 
after  Christian  blood,  and  for  this  devoted  to  hell ; 
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as  were  also  the  Jesuits,  whom  they  called  rdations 
of  Pilate,  in  allusion  to  their  origin  from  Rome. 
^  The  king,  grievouslv  offended,  added  this  injunc- 
tion to  the  former  proclamadon,  ^'  That  all  out-door 
work,  such  as  plowing  and  sowing,  should  be  public* 
ly  foUowed  by  the  husbandman  on  the  Saturday,  un- 
der  penalty  of  paying  a  web  of  cotton  cloth  for.  the 
first  omission ;  and  the  second  offence  was  to  be  pu- 
nished by  a  confiscation  of  moveables,  and  the  crime 
not  to  be  pardoned  for  seven  years  ;'*-^the  greatest 
punishment  for  misdemeanors  in  Abyssinia.  To  this 
Socinios  added,  viva  vocCj  from  his  throne,  that  h^ 
never  abolished,  but  explained  and  established  their 
religion,  which  always  taught,  as  their  own  books  could 
tesofy,  that  Christ  was  perfect  God  and  perfect  man^ 
two  distinct  natures  imited  in  one  hypostasis  of  the 
eternal  word  ;  neither  was  it  in  compliance  with  the 
Jesuits  that  he  abrogated  the  observadon  of  the  Jewish 
sabbath,  but  in  obedience  to.the  council  of  Chalcedony 
which  was  founded  in  the  holy  scriptures,  for  which 
he  was  ready  at  all  times  to  lose  his  life,  though  he 
should  endeavour  first  to  inflict  that  punishment  on 
such  as  were  its  enemies. 

In  order  to  shew  that  he  did  not  mean  to  trifle,  he 
ordered  the  tongue  of  a  monk  (called  Abba  Af  Chris- 
tos)  to  be  cut  out,  for  denying  the  two  natures  in 
Christ;  and  Buco-Damo,  one  of  the  principal  gener 
rals  of  his  court  (who  afterwards  died  a  zealous  Ca- 
tholic), he  ordered  to  be  beaten  widi  rods,  and  de# 
graded  from  his  employment,  for  observing  the  Jewish 
Sabbath. 

The  king,  having  given  these  public,  unequivocal 
testimonies  of  his  resoludon,  put  hims^  at  the  head 
of  his  army,  and  marched  against  Jonael }  but  that 
rebel,  not  daring  to  meet  his  offended  sovereign^  r^* 
tired  into  the  mountains  i  whereupcm  the  ki^g.  laid 
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irake  the  cbuntry  df  the  Gatta,  who  fa^  protect^ 
likn.  This  Qccasioiied  a  divisioii  among  the  Galkt 
dnemsdves.  One  puty,  dechuring  for  the  king,  ap- 
prehended Jonael  with  inteniion  to  deliver  him  up ; 
but  he  was  soon  rescued  out  of  their  hands  by  the 
eooitnary  party,  enemies  to  Socinios.  His  protectors 
being  onde  bnown,  the  manner  of  workings  his  de- 
stru^icm  was  soon  known  likewise*  The  king's  pre« 
aents  n^de.their  way  to  that  Pithless  people ;  the  oiily 
barbarians  wkh  whom  the  rigbc  of  hospiiaKty  is  riot 
established.  Upon  reccing  the  king's  bribe,  fbey 
murdered  Joodiel,  cut  his  head  off,  and  sent  it  tx>  the 

The  rd^ellicn  in  Damot  was  not  so  ea^ly  qudted. 
StdoL  Christas,  a  zealous  Catholic,  was  sent  against 
the  rebels  to  ioforoe  the  proclamation  with  regard  to 
dB»  sabbath.  Bat  as  his  comiecti(ms  were  very  consi* 
dsrafcle  among  them,  he  chose  first  to  endeavour,  by 
&ir  means,  to  induce  the  ignorani  savages  to  return 
to  reason  znd  obedience*  With  this  view,  he  sent  to 
expQstolate  with  them ;  and  to  beg  that,  in  ardcles  of 
bih,  they  would  suffer  themselves  to  be  examined 
and  instructed  by  men  c^  learning  andr  good  life ;  not 
by  those  monks,  ignorant  like  themselves,  from  whom 
dney  conld  only  learn  vice,  bla^hemy,  and  rebellion. 
To  this  the  Damots  answered,  as  one  man.  That,  if 
kia  frieadsbtp  for  them  and  good  intenti ons  were  real, 
he  should  give  them,  for  proof,  the  immediate  bum- 
ing  of  all  the  Ladn  books  wbieb  had  been  translated 
into  die  Ethiopian  language,  and  that,  then,  he  should 
Ijumg  those  Jesuits  who  were  with  him  upon  a  high 


We  affe  not,  however,  to  consider  this  was  really 
fxom  a  conviction  or  persuasion  of  the  Damots,  who 
isbabit  a  pnyvioce  bordering  upon  the  Agows  and  Gon* 
gas^  and  whose  Choi^iamty  is  much  upcm  a  par  with 
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that  of  either  of  these  nadons*  But  the  fact  was,  diat 
the  fanatics  and  zealots  for  the  Alexandrian  faith  had 
retired  in  great,  numbers  to  Damot,  as  to  a  pirovince 
the  worst,  aifected  to  the  king,  from  the  recent  vio- 
lence of  Juliujs,  who,  :in.  an  expedition  against  the 
Shangalla,  by  order  of  the  king,  had  driven  off  the 
cattle  of  the  peaceable  Damots,  who  had  been  thien 
guilty  of  no  offence*  And  as  these  were  ready  to  re- 
bel for  a  quarrel  merely  their  own,  it  was  very  easy 
for  the  schismatical  monks  to  add  this  religious  grie- 
vance to  the  sum  of  the  preceding. 

Sela  Christos  had  virith  him  about  7000  men,  most 
of  them  Catholics  and  veteran  soldiers ;  and  among 
these,  40  Portuguese,  partly  on  foot,  armed  with 
muskets,  the  others  on  horseback,  clad  in  coats  of  maiL' 
Very  different  was  the  army  of  the  Damots.     They 
were  superior  in  number,  for  they  exceedisd  12,000 
men»  and  among  these  were  400  monks,  well  arm^ 
ed  with  swords,  lances,  and  shields,  earnestly  bdat 
upon  obtaining  a  crown  of  martyrdom  in  defence  of 
their  religion,. from  the  innovation  proposed  by  Soci-^- 
nios.    At  the  head  of  these  was  a  fanatical  monk  (one 
Batacu),  who  promised  them  armies  of  angels,  with 
flaming  swords,  who  should  slay  their  ^lemies,  but 
render  them  invulnerable,  as  he  declared  himself  to- 
be,  either  by  sword  or  lance.  ' 

The  battle  was  fought  at  the  foot  of  the  niountains 
of  Amid  Amid,  on  the  6th  of  October  1620.  Sela 
Christos,  sure  of  victory,  and  unwilling  to  slaughter 
a  people  he  had  been  used  to  protect,  began  fim  to 
shew  his  superiority  iu  slight  skirmi^es.  imer  which, 
desiring  a  parley,  he  sent  messengers  to  them,  beg'^ 
ging  them  to  consider  their  own  danger,  and  offer- 
ing them  a  general  amnesty  upon  their  submissioit.' 
These  messengers  were  not  allowed  to  approach^  for 

showers  of  arrows  were  poured  upon  them ;  so  the  batde 
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began  with  great  animosity  on  both  sides.  The  Da- 
mots  were  soon  broken  and  put  to  flight  by  the  supe- 
riority of  Sela  Christos's  soldiers.  But  the  400  monks, 
already  mentioned,  fought  most  desperately  in  defi- 
ance  of  numbers,  nor  did  they  seek  their  safety  by  a 
flight.  One  hundred  and  eighty  of  them  were  killed 
on  the  place  they  occupied,  vaUantly  fighting  to  the 
very  last.  A  rare  example,  and  seldom  found  in 
history,  that  fJauiadcs  like  these,  always  ready  to  rebel, 
should  persist,  and  sacrifice  their  lives  to  the  follies  of 
thdr  own  preaching. 

As  for  their  celestial  auxiliaries,  whose  assistance 
they  were  promised,  as  far  as  could  be  discovered,  they 
neither  did  barm  nor  good.  We  may  suppose  they 
stood  neuter.  But  Batacu  the  hermit,  ringleader  of 
this  sedition,  whose  body  was  so  miraculously  armed; 
that  ndther  sword  nor  spear  could  make  any  impres- 
sion upon*  it,  was  unfortunately  thrust  through  with  a 
lance  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  engagement,  which 
greatly  served  to  discredit  these  supernatural  aids. 

It  was  in  this  year,  1620,  that  Socinios  marched 
into  Begemder  against  Jonael.  At  that  time  Peter 
Paez  was  employed  at  Gorgora  in  building  the  church 
there.  The  king  returned  immediately  to  Dancaz  af- 
ter the  defeat  of  Jbnael,  and  passed  his  winter  at  that 
place. 

It  was  on  the  16th  of  January  1621,  that  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  church  of  Gorgora  was  made  by  Peter 
Paez ;  and  at  that  time  the  king  was  in  Begemder. 
Upon  his  return  to  Dancaz  he  met  Paez  at  Gorgora 
for  the  first  time.  He  remained  at  Gorgora  till  the 
dd  of  October  of  that  year,  when  the  news  of  the  de- 
feat of  the  Damots  by  Sela  Christos  arrived,  which  he 
received 'in  presence  of  that  ip]||^:  at  Gorgora.  In 
l}iis,  both  the  Jesuits  and  Abys^an  annals  agree.  It 
is  not  then  possible  that  Peter  P^ez  could  have  beeit 
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vAA  tlif  ktag  at  Sacala,  or  G^esb,  m  the  cfiifotrf  ^ 
the  Agow^  on  the  2l8t  of  Msu-^h  1621  * ;  £^  hg^ 
l^eter  Faex  and  Socinios  vere  at  that  time  m  Qq^^ 
^gora. 

At  this  time  the  Etbi^pic  loemoo^  c^  Sodoiof^'^ 
faigQ  interrupt  their  continual  topics  of  rebeUion  as^ 
bloodshed,  to  record  a  very  trifling  aare4ote }  i«bi<^9 
however,  I  insert,  as  it  serves  to  give  some  ifl^  ol 
the  simplid^  and  ignorance  of  the  tijiines^ 

The  historian  says,  that  this  year  therf  viras  bVQi||^k 
into  Abyssinia,  a  bird  called  Para^  wUch  was  ahoul 
the  i]^[ne8s  of  a  hen,  and  spoke  all  langus^gfs ;  In- 
dian, Portuguese,  and  u^hic.  It  asMEued  the  1^91^4 
Stne  :  although  its  voice  was  that  of  a.  man,  it  <2Wlcl 
ewise  neigh  Uke  a  horse,  and  mew  lik,e  a  cat^.  but 
did  not  sing  like  a,  bi^d.  ^  was  produced  be#(Mre  the 
sijSseQiihly  of  judges,  of  the  priests,  and  the  a^igea^f 
court,  ^4  there  it  $poke  with  g^reai;  gravilf*  TE^  aa» 
sembly,  after  con^iderhig  drqumstaaces  weU«  vv^Kt 
unanimoi|sly  of  opjni<)B,  that  t^e*  evil  spirit  bad  no 
pai!t  in  endowing  it  with  tbq^  tale^t^  But  to  beeer*- 
t^n  of  thfe,  it  \99»  thought  mpsc  prudept  to^  take  tte 
^yice  of  Ras  3^1a  C.bristQ%  th^^  in  G^c^am,,  who 
might,,  if  he  thoi^ht  fit,  oam^  the  superior  of.  Ma^ 
hebar  Selasse.  To  then^  it  was^sent)^  b>it  '^ ^i^ 9 ^^ 
road.  The  historian  closes  his  narrative  by  this  vwe 
ifeflection  on  the  pari^ot's  death }  ^  Swh  ia  ^  lot  of 
all  flesh:'' 

The  k^g,  immediately  a|tei?  his  vigtoiy  cpfef  J^mM^ 
had  resolved  to  throw  off  the  masl^  s^  Qp^j  to 

S  of  ess  the  C^holiq  i^d^gbn. .  The  su€OCW\  ok  Soln 
[iristoa  ag^uqst  the  Dainots  had^  Q^nfiroaffld  iWi  ^ 
had  passed  the  lainy  season,  an  I  have  be^r^robaanm), 
between  Gqrgora  and  Vtmm^;  af»d)  iQ^  tb^  u^uial 
time,  in  the  month  of  li^ifeiBtbiBf ,  mai^^  to  Fog- 

*  This  will  be  more  enlarged  upon  hereaflet:. 
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gcHa,  a  tttuerow  sOift  of  {dam  coibniyi  isac^g  iratk 
EmftK  to  Dara^  bounded  on  one  lide  by.  tbe  lak^ 
Dembea^  and  on  the  other  by  the  mountains  of  Bi^i* 
gemder* 

For  this  purpoag,  he  sent  to  Peter  Pae^,  hit  OKdv- 
mxy  ooafessor^  to  come  to  faim ;  and^  harnng  told 
hiipi  his  reft>lution,  he  declared^  that^  in  proof  of  th^ 
slioerky  of  his  converakMi^  he  had  put  away  all  lus 
«lve&  (of  whom  he  bad  several  of  the  first  qualky,  atfd 
many  cUldrm  by  themX  and  retained  only  his  fir^ 
by  whom  he  had  the  eldest  of  his  Bons,  destined  to 
sooceod  him  an  the  empire. 

Fate,  haprifi^  received  his  cotifiession,  and  public 
remmtiailaoin  of  the  Akxandrian  £uth,  returned  to 
€k>igoray  ^gi^Q^g  ^  ^^^  SmtAsy  as  if  the  great  end 
of  1^  mission  was  now  completed ;  nor  was  he  de- 
odiTed  in  Us  prognosdcaticmk  For^  having  too  mudi 
Ifteated  hinself  wub  seal  in  travellmg,  he  was,  iqx>n 
Ua  armaly  taleen  with  a  violent  fever ;  and,  dioogh 
€vfery  sort  of  remedy  iwas  administered  to  him  by  An- 
tonio Femandes,  ytt  he  died  on  the  durd  of  Ma^, 
1#885  with  great  demonstrations  of  piety,  reagnatiOBj, 
and  firm  oanviction^  tiiat  he  had  done  his  duty  in  an 
«Mre,  innocent,  sod  well^'Spent  life. 

Jle  had  been  seven  ydars  a  captive  in  AraUa,  i&  the 
hands  of  die  Moors,  and  aineteeci  years  missionary  in 
Abyssinia,  in  the  worst  of  ttmes^  and  had  always  eA^ 
iricated  hknself  from  the  most  perilous  situadons,  with 
honour  to  Inmaelf ,  and  advantage  to  his  religioa.  In 
lierson,  he  was  v^y  tall  and  strong  ^  but  lean  from 
«cmtiinial  labour  and  abstinence.  He  was  red^fiioed  ) 
ivhich»  TeUesE  says,  proceeded  -from  the  religions 
Wflomsth  of  his  heart.  He  had  a  very  good  und«i^ 
aiaiidtng,  which  he  had  cultivated,  eVery  boor  ol  fak 
lifr,  by  study  or  praodce, 

Besides  possessing  universal  knowkd^  in  scholastic 
diiribity^  ai4  dM  books  bdon^g  t0  bis  fyrofesskoif 
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ke  iindarstood  Greek,  Latin,  and  Arabic  well,  was  d 
•good  mathematician,  an  excellent  mechanic,,  wrought 
adways  with  his  own  hands,  and  in  building  was  at 
once  a  careful  active  labourer,  and  an  architect  of 
refined  taste  and  judgment.  He  was,  by  his  own 
study  and  industry,  painter,  mason,  carver,  carpen«- 
ter,'  smith,  farrier,  quarri^,  and  was  able  to  build 
convents  and  palaces,  and  furnish  them,  without  call- 
img  one  workman  to  his  asastance ;  and  in  this  man* 
,ner  he  is  said  to  have  furnished  the  convent  at  CoU 
.lela,  as  also  the  palace  and  convent  at  Gorgcnra. 

With  all  these  accomplishments,  he  was  so  a£Bd)Ie, 
jcoatpasisionate,  and  humble  in  his  nature,  that  he 
<never  had  an  opportunity  of  conversing,  even  with  here- 
lics,  withotit  leaving  them  his  friends.  He  was  re- 
nmrkably  cheerful  in  his  temper ;  and  the  most  f<^* 
.ward  always  in  promoting  innocept  mirth,  <^  that 
.puerile  species,  which  we  in  England  call^/Sm,  in  great 
i^uest  among  the  young  men  in  Abyssinkt,  who  ^pend 
jnuch  of  their  time  in  this  sort  of  conversation,  whe^ 
^ther  in  the  city  or  the  camp.  Above  all,  he  was  a 
padent,  diligent  instructor  of  youth  ;  and  the  greatest 
part  of  his  disciples  died  in  the  persecution  tluit  soon 
followed,  resolutely  maintaining  the  truths  of  that  re* 
ligion  their  preceptor  first  had  taught  them.  In  a 
word,  he  was  the  hinge  upon  which  the  Cathc^  re- 
ligion turned.  He  had  found  the  seeds  of  it  sown  in 
:  the  country  for  a  hundred  years  b^ore  his  time,  which 
•had  borne  little  fruit,  and  was  then  apparently  on  the 
decline.  Ninetjeen  years  of  this  most  active  niissionary^ 
and  the  death,  of  three  kings,  had  advanced  it  only  so 
&"  as  to  be  embraced  publicly  by  one  of  them ;  adter 
.Paez's  death,  in.  six. years  it  fell,  though  supported 
-most  strenuously  by  a  king  prodigal  of  the  blood  of 
his  subjects  in  this  cause,  by  a  patriarch  sent  from 
Rome,  and  by  above  twenty  very  zealous  and  active 
missionaries ;  and^  as  far  as  my  foresight  can  carry 
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me,  it  is  so  entirely  £dlen,  that,  unless  by  a  special 
miracle  of  Providence  wrought  for  that  purpose,  it 
never  will  rise  again. 

The  king's  renunciation  of  the  Alexandrian  faith 
was  followed  by  a  very  strong,  or  rather  violeht  ma- 
nifesto ;  and  we  need  not  be  at  a  loss  to  guess  whom 
he  employed,  to  draw  it  up.  It  begins  by  asserting*  the 
supremacy  of  the  church  of  Rome,  as  the  see  of  St 
Peter ;  it  mentions  the  three  first  general  councils, 
which  condemned  Anus,  Macedonius,  and  Nestorius ; 
next  quotes  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  as  the  fourth 
general  council,  and  as  having  justly  condemned  Dios- 
curus ;  but  says  not  a  word  of  the  council  of  Ephesus, 
which  the  Abyssinians  receive  instead  of  that  of  Chal- 
cedon ;  insists  largely  upon  the  two  natures  in  Christ ; 
then,  leaving  the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  it  attacks 
not  the  doctrines,  but  the  moftils  of  the  Abunas,  sent 
from  Alexandria  into  Abyssinia ;  accuses  the  ecclesi- 
astics in  general  of  Simony,  and  paying  money  to  the 
Abuna  for  their  ordination  (a  well-founded  part  of  the 
charge),  which  I  fear  continues  to  this  day. 

The  Abuna  Marcus  was,  it  is  there  said,  convicted 
by  Socinios,  or  Melee  Segued,  of  a  crime  of  such  turpi- 
tude, that  the  name  of  it  should  never  stain  paper. 
He  was  degraded,  and  banished  to  the  island  of  Dek. 
His  successor,  Christodulus,  had  many  concubines. 
Abuna  Petros,  who  succeeded,  took  the  wife  of  a 
podr  Egyptian,  and  iMred  with  her ;  he  then  excom- 
municated his  sovereign,  Jacob,  after  he  had  reigned 
seven  years ;  and  died  in  battle,  iii  the  actual  commis* 
sion  of  treason,  fighting  against  the  prince. 

Simon,  the  last  Abuna,  besides  living  in  adultery 
with  the  wife  of  an  Egyptian  called  Matti,  kept  seve- 
ral young  women  with  him  as  concubines ;  and  being 
detected  in  having  a  daughter  by  one  of  them,  with  a 
view  to  conceal  it,  he  caused  the  child  to  be  exposed 


tQ  be  devoured  by  the  hyaena.  After  Uv^ig  in  cook 
stant  disobedience  to  God's  law,  he  jobfd  the  crime 
of  rebeUion  to  the  repeated  breach  of  every  command 
in  the  decalogue;  and  appearing  in  battle,  and  ex* 
communicating  his  sovereign,  God  (says  the  mapifes-* 
to)  delivered  him  into  our  victorious  bands,  and  he 
vas  slain  by  a  common  soldier  in  the  very  comnussicai 
of  his  crime. 

It  must  be  owned,  we  cannot  have  a  worse  picture 
of  any  Christian  church,  than  that  given  here  of  the 
churcn  of  Alexandria.  Charity  should  induce  ua 
to  h^pe  some  exaggeradon  had  crept  into  it.  Tet 
when  we  consider,  that  the  facts  mentioned  were  all 
within  the  ^ce  of  forty  years,  and,  c(Hisequentlyt 
must  have  been  within  the  knowledge,  not  only  of  So- 
cinios,  but  of  many  people  then  auve,  and  at  court, 
we  cannot,  with  the  impartiality  of  an  historian,  deajF 
our  aqpprehensions,  that  these  charges  were  but  too 
well-founded. 

However  this  may  be,  neither  the  king's  example, 
nor  his  manifesto,  had  the  effect  he  dc^^*  A  re^ 
bel,  whom  the  annals  call  Welled  Gabriel,  declared 
tmnself  aj^nst  the  king  in  Amhara,  just  at  tJ^  tima 
that  Socimos,  misled  by  the  enemies  of  Sela  Chrislios, 
had  begun  to  entertain  suspicion  of  his  loyalty,  aii4 
had  deprived  him  of  the  government  of  Goj^m  afid 
the  Agows«.  Finding,  after  an  examination,  there  ww 
no  person  that  was  qualified  jto  bring  this  affwr  to  n 
happy  is$ue  but  Sela  Christos,  he  replaced  him  in  hiB 
government  of  Gojam,  giving  him*  at  the  same  oan^ 
orders  to  march  against  Welled  Gabriel  into  Am* 
hara.  ^ 

This  command  of  the  king.  Ras  3da  Qufisto*  9Q<Wl 
corned  with ;  wd^  upon  his  &^t  a{q>earan€e  in  that 
provmce,  the  rebel  retired  to  a  high  mpuntsun,  whkb 
fee  made  his  place  of  arms,  the  top  prod«ji(ging  bo^ 
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INTOvmons  aad  water  soffidait  to  muntaia  a  hrge  guw 
riscm. 

The  RaSy  seeing  that  force  availed  nothing,  had  re- 
couTBe  to  the  usual  trap  these  rebels  fall  into.  Wearjr 
of  confinement  on. the  mountain,  sensible  tha^  he  was 
\}y  himself  top  weak  to  leave  it»  while  such  an  enemy 
expected  him  below,  he  accepted  the  friendship  of  the 
neighbouring  Galla*  who  offered  to  join  him  in  such 
numbers,  as  to  enable  him  to  descend  from  the  moun- 
tain, and  try  his  fortune  in  a  battle.  The  treaty  was 
concluded,  and  the  junction  no  sooner  effected,  than 
the  faithless  Galla,  before  gained  by  the  Ras,  fell  upon 
Welled  Gabriel  with  thar  clubs,  and  killed  him  on 
the  spot,  having  so  mangled  his  tipdy,  that  scarce  a 
piece  was  reserved  to  send  to  his  enemy. 

The  joy  this  victory  occasioned  at  court  met  with  a 
great  addition,  by  the  arrival  of  the  Romish  patriarch. 
It  has  been  before  observed,  that  the  king  had  himself 
wrote  letters  to  the  pope  and  king  of  Spain,  declaring 
his  intentions  to  turn  Catholic.  Peter  Paez,  Antooio 
Fei^)ande$»  and  the  othor  priests,  bad  given  a  much  * 
more  favourable  prospect  of  religious  affairs^  than  had 
93  yet  hma  conveyed  to  Rome }  the  wiser  part  of  the 
conclave,  however^  had  doubeed.  But  now,  as  the  king 
had  voluntarily  made  his  recantation,  it  was  no  kmgw 
thought  tme  for  ddlay ;  andy  accordingly^  Alphonao 
MendeSf  a  Jesuit  doctor  of  divinity,  a  man  of  great 
learni^gt  by  birth  a  Portuguese,  was  ordai&cd  at  Lis- 
bc^  the  25th  <tf  May  162«. 

From  thence  he  proceeded  to  India  by  the  way  of 
(Qoa  attended  by  aeveial  fresb  missioaaries ;  and  find« 
iqg  there  letters  from  Sodnios,  and  a  pas^rt  from 
the  king  pf  PaacRli»  a  Mahomyetan  prince  in  allianoe 
with  the  Abyssiajans,  he  arrived  at  Bilur,  »i  open  bay 
in  the  small  and  barren  state  <^  Dancali,  oa  the  2d  of 
May  1625,  and  was  received,  by  the  brother  of  the 
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rdgQing  prince,  with  every  toklen  of  friendship  that 
$o  poor  a  state  and  sovereign  could  afford.  The  king 
of  Dancali  himself  was  ai  the  distance  of  six  days 
journey,  in  a  place  where  there  was  greater  plenty  of 
water  and  provisions.  The  following  day  the  king 
sent  four  nmles  for  the  fathers  to  join'  him,  and  recei- 
ved them  in  a  room  of  a  round  figure,  surrounded 
and  covered  with  bundles  of  straw,  but.  so  low  they 
scarce  could  raise  themselves  after  having  made  their 
bows. 

In  this  miserable  kingdom,  which  I  shall  not  de^ 
scribe,  as,  since  that  period,  it  has  been  conquered  by 
the  Galla,  the  patriarch  and  fathers  staid,  almost  in 
want  of  necessaries,  for  sixtem  days.  A  t  last  they  set 
out,  having,  with  much  difficulty,  mustered  sufficient 
beaks  of  burden  to  carry  their  baggage.  The  road 
lay  through  part  of  the  country  wherein  are  the  mines 
of  fc^sil-salt,  hot,  barren,  absolutdy  without  water, 
and  exposed  greatly  to  the  incursions  of  the  Galla. 
After  two  days  journey,  they  arrived,  on  the  morning 
of  the  third,  at  the  foot  of  Senaffe,  where  there  was 
water.  It  is  the  frontier  (as  the  name  imports)  of  die 
pix>vince  of  Endeita,  now  united  to  the  government 
of  Tigre*  It  is  part  of  that  ridge  of  mountains  which 
separates  the  seasons,  occasioning  summer  on  die  one 
side,  while  rajn  and  cold  prevail  on  the  other. 

On  the  night  before  they  came  to  the  mountain, 
while  dubious  of  thdr  way,  a  star  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary magnitude,  and  of  surprising  brightness,  appear* 
ed  over  the  patriarch,  ^ving  so  strong  a  tight,  that  it 
illuminated  the  hesivens  down  to  the  horizon.  It  was 
not,  in  its  place  or  manner  of  appearing,  like^  a  com- 
mon star,  but  stood  stationary,  in  the  way  lesding  to 
Seoaffe,  for  above  six  minutes,  and  disappeared*. 

I..    '    ■  '"' 

♦  Tellcz,  lib.  iv.  cap.  38. 
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This  i^^r,  the  patiisirch  and  his  followers  modestly 
s^y,  was  probably  the  same  that  conducted  the  Magi 
to  the  cradle  of  Christ,  and  was  now  sent  to  shew 
di^m  the  way  into  Abyssinia. 

While  they  were  at  the  foot  of  this  mountain,  the 
muleteers,  all  Mahometans^  thought  the  occasion  a 
proper  one  to  plunder  them,  by  obliging  them  to  pay 
an  additional  hire  for  their  beasts,  which  they  pretend- 
ed  were  not  able  to  ascend  so  steep  a  mountain.  The 
caniels  certainly  could  not  pass ;  but  mules  and  asses 
have  a  more  pradcable  road,  for  the  sake  of  carrying 
the  salt.  They  insisted  to  leave  the  company  till 
they  should  bring  them  fresh  mules.  The  caravan 
consisted  of  the  patriarch  and  six  ecclesiasdcs,  priests^ 
and  friars,  and  thirteen  laymen,  three  of  whom  were 
musicians.  It  was  very  probable  their  intendon  was  to 
have  sent  to  them  people,  who  would  very  sbon  have 
pot  a  fatal  period  to  the  mission,  had  not  Emanuel 
Baradas,  with  a  number  of  the  Abyssiniai^  and  ofB* 
cers^and  ploity  of  all  things  necessary,  joined  the  pa* 
triarch  on  the  16th  of  June  1625 ;  while  their  late 
conductors,  conscious  of  misbehaviour,  fled  without 
seeking  thdr  hire. 

In  five  days  they  came  to  Fremona,  where  they  staid 
till  November;  and,  in  December,  arrived  at  Uorgo- 
j*a,  wtere  they  were  introduced  to  the  king  in  his 
palace*  Sodnios  ordered  the  patriarch  to  be  phced  on 
a  seat  equal  in  height  to  his  own,  On  his  right  hand^; 
and  at  that  very  audience,  on  the  11th  or  February 
1^6,  it  was  settled,  that  the  king  should  take  an  oath 
of  submission  to  the  see  of  Rome. 

This  useless,  vain,  ridiculous  ceremony,  was  ac- 
cordingly celebrated  on  the  nth  of  Februai^,  with 
all  the  ■'  pageantry  of  a  heathen  festival  of  triumph^ 
The  palace  was  adorned  with  all  the  pomp  and  vanity 
4hat  the  church  of  Rome,  and  especially  that  part  of  it> 
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tbe  Older  «f  die  Jesuits,  bad  toldm^  Tl» 

patriarch,  as  a  mark  of  his  soperionty  over  the  Ab^ 
aas,  preached  a  seraooii^  in  the  Portisgiiese  languag^^ 
upon  the  primacy  of  the  chair  of  St  F^ter,  fuU  t^  hh' 
tin  quoutioos ;  which  is  said  to  have  had  a  wcttioerful 
eflfect  upon  the  kjng  and  Sela  Christos,  neither  of 
vhom  understood  one  word  either  of  Latia  or  Portii* 
guese. 

That  part  of  the  {mtriardi's  discourse,  which  inas 
ai^csbfe  to  Socinios's  conversion,  was  answered  hf 
Meka  Christos,  gorecnor  of  Samen  (himself  a  schism 
made),  in  the  language  of  Amhara,  which  neither  the 
patriarch  nor  his  retinue  understood,  and  concluded 
with  these  wwds,  <'  That  as  the  king  thought  himself 
obliged  to  fulfil  diose  proonse^  of  smbmlttiog  to  tho 
see  of  Rome,  which  his  predecessors  had  made,  die 
time  was  now  come  in  which  he  should  do  that,  if 
such  was  his  pleasute."  These  last  words  of  the  ocaior 
seem  not  to  have  satisfied  the  seal  of  Sodnios^  Bit 
interrupted  Melca  Christos,  by  saying,  that  it  was  not 
now,  but  a  lo^  time  since,  that  he  had  submiitol  io 
die  church  of  Rome,  as  true  successor  of  St  Peter  } 
and  the  present  occasion  was  only  a  confimuttiMI  of 
what  he  had  fbrmarly  professed. 

The  patriarch  answered  by  a  few  words^  prudently 
and  sensibly,  I  suppose  to  save  time^  seno^  ibnt,  short 
or  long,  his  discourse  would  not  be  uodenfoodi..  Bm 
proceecting to  facts,  he  opened  a  New  Testament,  nAilc 
Sodnios,  upon  his  knees,  took  the  foUowing  oath : 
^  We,  Sukan  Segued,  emperor  of  Edniopia,  dn  be- 
lieve and  confess,  that  St  Peter,  prince  of  the  apOBtle% 
was  consmuted,  by  Chrkt  our  Lord,  head  of  the 
whde  Christisn  church;  and  that  he  g»¥e  him  die 
princq>afit]r  and  dominion  otex  the  wb&  world,  bj 
sayii^  to  him,  Touare  PeAsr,  and  ^ipm  Mi  nek  ^B 
JbuUdv^diur^;  ond  J mU gJMt ym ^ k^^tfUm 
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kk^gdom  (tfhemom.  ibid,  agam,  when  he  said.  Keep 
70^  sheep.  Abo  W€  believe  and  omfessy  that  the  pope 
(xf  Rome,  bw&liy  elected,  is  the  true  successor  of  St 
Peter  the  apostle^  ir  govemme&t ;  that  he  boldeth  the 
same  pQwer^^dignity,  and  pnsiacf,  ki  the  ivhofe  Ghri^- 
limi  chiurch :  ioid  to  the  holy  £tther  Urban  VQI.  of 
that  aame^by  tl^  mercy  of  God,  pc^p^f  ^^  ^'^  Loni, 
apd  to  bia  successor  in  the  govenunent  of  d^  church, 
we  6^  pvQome,  offer,  and  swear  true  obedience,  and 
subject,  wi(b  buoulity  air  his.  feel;  our  person  and 
empire*  So  helfi  us.  God,  and  these  holy^  CSospds  be* 
fbjee  ui5*"-^After  this,  each  man  swore  personal  obe* 
dience,  officers*,  priests,  and  monks,  according  to  dwr 
s^eral  orders  or  condkbns. 

The  prince^royal,  Fadltdas^  purdy^  and  simply  in 
^  form  prescirflblec^  todt  this  oaib,  wiAout  any  addi# 
ito  Off  8dtemti(m«  But  ftas  Seb  Christos,  heated 
widi  2seal,  after  repeating  the  fbnnula,  draiwing  his 
sword  in  Yiolenlr  passion,  vditereddiese  words,  ^  What 
has  passed,  let  it  be  past ;  but,  from  this  day  forward, 
he  dliat  falls  from  his  duty,  this,  shall  be  his  judge  */' 

Thk  hasty  speech,  not  wdl  understood,  was  thought 
by  some  to  reflect  on  those  he  had  discovered  to  be  in 
the  confederacy  with  the  rebel  Welled  Gabriel.  As 
the  court  was  frill  of  parties  and  discontent,  every  one 
applied  the  threat  to  himself,  and  all  joined  in  a  league 
to  undo  Sela  €hristos^  wha  had  so  wantonly  declared 
Himself  the  leader  and  champion  of  persecution. 

To  this  oadi  of  obedience  to  the  pope,  he  likewise 
added  one  to  the  king,  and  to  the  prince  his  successor, 
SadBdas,  with  a  strange  clause,  or  qualification,  which 

« 

^  It  is  apparently  a  speech  in  a  passion ;  fbr  Sela  Christos 
was  one  of  the  most  learned  t)f  the  Abyssiniaos;  yet  .the  wordl^ 
>4ifW^9Cfi»if  iitefiriljii  tenatated^iim-scaocel^  inteiUsible. 
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made  what  he  said  formerly  'adii  worse :— *'^  I  likewise 
swear  to  the  prince,  *  as  heir  of  his  father  in  this  em« 
piref,  as  long  as  ht  shall  hold  favour,  and  deftad  the 
holy  Catholic  finth ;  and  if  he  shall  fkil  in  this,  I  here* 
by  swear  10  be  his  greatest  enemy/'  This  extrava^ 
gant  addition  he  insi^ed  should  be  imposed  upo!i  all 
the  officers  of  state,  and  of  the  army  then  at  court  ;■ 
and  therefore  did  most  deservedly  seal  his  own  con- 
demnation and  punishment,  which  overtook  him  in 
the  end,  though  it  did  not  follow  till  long  after. 

To  these  violent  proceedings  were  added  others  still 
more  violent.  A  sol^nn  excommunication  was  pro- 
nounced against  all  such  as  did  not  keep  that  oath ; 
and  a  proclamation  was  forthwith  made,  *'  That  all 
people,  in  the  line  of  being  ordained  priests,  should 
first  embrace  the  Catholic  religion  upon  pain  oi  death ; 
that  all  should  observe  the  form  of  the  chdreh  of 
Rome  in  the  celebration  of  Easter  and  Lent,  under 
the  same  penalty ;  and  widi  that  the  ceremonies  of 
the  day  ended. 

Tem|)i]»  erit  cum  magno  optavcrit  emptum, 
liitactum  Pallanta. 

It  was  a  day  ever  to  be  marked  with  black,  not  only 
in  the  annals  of  Ethiopia,  but  in  those  of  Rome. 

Although  the  arrival  of  the  patriarch  at  BUur  had 
been  happily  effected,  both  as  to  himself  and  those 
who  attended  him,  it  was  not  so  with  some  of  his,  bre* 
thren  sent  to  assist  him  in  that  mission.  Two  Jesuits, 
Francisco  Machado  and  Bernard  Pereira,  had  recei- 
ved  the  king's  letters  in  India  for  their  safe  conduct  to 
Bilur,  in  Dancali.  Whether  by  malice,  or  inadver- 
tency, the  king's  secretary,  instead  of  Bilular,  had 
mentioned  Zeyla  in  the  letter. 

Zeyla,  an  island  belonging  to  the  king  of  ;Adel,  was, 
of  all  other  places,  that  where  the  people  were  most 
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inveterate  against  the  Catholic  religion.  No  sooner 
did  the  Shekh  know  the  quality  and  errand  of  these 
mis^onaries,  than  he  confined  them  to  close  prison ; 
where,  after  great  suffering,  they  were  both  put  to 
death ;  and,  to  aggravate  this,  a  letter  was  written  to 
SocinioSy  stigmatising  him  with  the  name  of  apostate 
from  the  reUgion  of  his  forefathers,  and  applying  to 
him  many,  opprobrious  names. 

This  letter,  at  another  time,  would  not  have  failed 
to  have  been  followed  by  the  chastisement  it  deserved. 
But  Adel,  formerly  a  flourishing  and  commercial 
kingdom,  was  now  fallen,  and  reduced  to  a  multitude 
of  ^  banditti.  Trade  had  left  it.  A  garrison  of  nomi- 
nal janizaries,  since  the  reign  of  Sultan  Selim,  had 
kept  the  little  island  of  Zeyla,  for  the  pretended  pur* 
pose  of  a  customhouse ;  but,  in  fact,  it  was  a  post  of 
robbers,  who  only  maintained  themselves  there  for 
the  sake  of  plundering  merchants  who  came  by  sea; 
while  the  Galla, .  pouring  in  numbers  upon  the  prince 
from  the  continent,  and  the  ancient  kingdom  cf 
Adel,  had  left  him  nothing  but  Aussa  the  capital,  a 
town  situated  upon  a  rock,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Hawash,  Azab,  and  Raheeta,  and  a  few  other  misa*- 
able  villages  upon  the  coast;  and  even  part  of  these 
were  daily  fallmg  into  the  hands  of  that  enemy,  des* 
tined  very  soon  to  overrun  them  all.  This  abject 
state  to  which  they  had  been  reduced,  we  may  sup- 
pose, was  the  only  reason  that  protected  them  from 
the  vengeance  of  a  high-spirited  prince,  such  as  Soci- 
nios  certainly  was. 

This  violent  conduct  of  Socinios,  in  his  abjuration, 
nras  followed  by  that  of  the  patriarch  Alphonso  Men- 
des,  perfectly  in  the  same  spirit.  The  clergy  were  re- 
ordained;  their  churches  consecrated  anew;  grown 
men,  as  well  as  children,  again  baptised  ;  the  move- 
able feasts  and  fesdvals  reduced  to. the  forms  and 
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fbaeB  of  Ae  church  of  Rome ;  circiuDcittoiiy  polygft* 
By,  and  dirorce,  wore  abrogated  for  ever;  and  Uie 
snanr  questions  that  arose  on  these  matters,  and  which 
were  imderstood  to  bekmg  to  the  drfl  judge,  die  jm- 
triarch  called  to  his  own  trflxmal  esclosivety. 

All  the  tenets  of  the  church  of  Aleaomdria,  whether 
of  £uth  or  discipline,  were  rejected ;  and  it  was  not 
known  how  £ir  the  patriarch  intended  to  subject  the 
civil  jurisdiction  of  the  judges  to  the  eccleaastical 
power.  Two  steps  that  he  took,  die  one  inmediatdy 
after  die  other,  seemed  to  give  great  reason  of  fear 
iqx>n  this  head* 

In  order  to  understand  the  first  of  these  cases,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  know,  that  it  is  a  fondamental 
oonstitudon  of  the  monarchy  of  Ethbpia,  that  ail  landl 
belong  to  the  king ;  and  Aat  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  churdi-hnds  in  this  country.  Those  that  the  kii^ 
has  given  for  the  maintenance  of  churches,  or  moxm^ 
leries^  are  resumed  every  day,  at  the  instance,  and 
fer  the  convemenee^  of  individuals,  and  new  ones 
granted  in  dieir  stead,  sometimes  of  a  greater  vafae^ 
somedmes  of  a  less.  Nor  have  the  priests  or  monks 
any  property  in  these  lands.  A  lay-officer,  appointed 
by  the  king,  divides  to  each  monk  or  priest  his  quota 
of  the  revenue,  applying  any  overplus  to  oik&t  uses ; 
which  is,  we  may  suppose,  cnten  putdi^it  into  his  own 
pocket. 

There  was  at  court  a  nobleman  of  great  dbtinctioQ 
for  his  family  and  rank,  for  his  age,  and  the  merit 
of  his  service,  who  had  occupied  some  of  the  lands  be* 
longing  to  a  monk,  who  happened  to  be  a  Catholic# 
This  man,  had  he  been  an  Alexandrian,  could  hme 
had  no  recoursie  to  the  Abuna  his  patriarch,  and  this 
cause  must  have  been  tried  before  the  civil  ju«%e« 
But  Mendes  was  of  another  opnbiu  He  ordered  the 
nc4>lemaa  to  make  Im  defience  befieve  theeodesfastieal 
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tnbimal^  zsd,  vlfiofL  hb  refusiiig  thia,  as  a  iiovdky  td 
which  he  was  not  bound,  he  comfemned  him  imniedi*- 
ately  to  restore  the  lancb  to  the  monk.  Tlus,  too^ 
was  refused  on  the  part  of  the  present  possessor^  who 
being  one  day  attending  the  l^ng  at  churchy  the  pa^ 
triarchy  without  preanible,  pronounced  agabinst  him  a 
formal  sentence  of  excommnnication^  by  which  h^ 
gave  him  over,  soul  and  body^  to  the  devil. 

Such  procedure  was,  till  then,  unknown  in  Abys^ 
sima^  The  nobkman^  though  otherwise  brave,  was 
so  mudi  affected  with  tt^  terms  of  his  sentence,  as  to 
&int,  imagining  himself  already  in  the  clutches  of  Sa^ 
tan  ;  and  it  was  with  difEculty  he  recovered,,  the  king 
makti^  iniereession  with  the  patriarch  to  take  off  this 
censure,  or, rather  this  curse. 

Sudden  as  it  was,  however,  in  the  infliction,  and 
easy  in .  the  removal,  it  made  very  lastiiig  and  serious 
impressions  on  the  minds  of  men  of  all  ranks,  greatly 
to  the  disadvaotage  of  the  patriarch,  and  the  profes« 
aors  of  his  new  religion ;  in  the  exercise  of  which^ 
diey  did  not  discover  that  degree  of  charityi  meek-^ 
ness,  mercy,  and  long-suffering,  that  they  had  been 
tmigbt  were  the  very  essemials  of  it. 

The  next  instance  was  this :  There  had  been  ad 
Ich^ue,  that  is,  a  superior  of  the  monks  of  Debra 
Libsoios,  aa  order  instituted  by  Abba  Tecla  Haima^. 
nout,  the  last  Abyssinian  Abuna,  not  more  celebrated 
in  the  dsurcfa  than  the  state,  as  being  the  restorer  of 
die  line  of  Solomon,  for  many  years  banished  to  Shoa; 
smd  this  superior,  besides  the  dignity  of  his  office,  was. 
wmarkabk  for  an  iimocent,  fuous,  and  holy  life.  It 
hf^ipened,  that  a  Catholic  monk  officiated  in  a  church 
iriMre  this  Itchegue  had  been  buried  under  the  ^ar ; 
the  patriarch  declared  the  church  defiled  by  the  bu- 
rial of  that  heretic  and  schismatic^  and  suspended  tlie 
celebration  of  divine  service,  till  the  body  was  raise'd 
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and  dirawn  out  of  the  church,  in  a  most  indecott  man- 
ner. Universal  discontent  seized  the  minds  of  all 
men ;  and,  from  that  time,  it  seemed  the  friends  of 
the  old  religion  began  again  to  recover  strength,  and 
the  Catholics  to  be  looked  upon,  if  not  with  hatred, 
yet  with  terror ;  and  every  trifle  now  contributed  to- 
wards  the  one  or  the  other. 

The  Jesuits,  following  practices  or  customs  of  their 
own,  had  thought  fit  to  exhibit  a  kind  of  religious 
plays  or  farces.  The  devil,  in  these  pieces,  is  always 
the  buffoon;  he  plays  harlequin  and  slightrof-hand 
tricks,  fires  squibs,  and  gun-powder,  very  little  con- 
sistent with  the  decency  of  the  other  persons  who 
compose  the  drama.  This  continued  to  be  practised 
in  several  Catholic  countries  in  Europe,  while  that 
learned  company  existed  *.  It  happened. to  be  neces- 
sary to  introduce  figures  of  this  kind  blacked  all.  over, 
and  in  masks,  with  cbven  feet,  &c.  The  first  exhi- 
bition  of  these  figures  so  surprised  and  terrified  the 
Abyssinian  audience,  that  they  fled  immediately  upon 
their  appearance,  crying  out,  Alas !  alas !  tl^e  Franks 
have  brought  devils  into  our  country  with  them! 

This  great  extension  of  civil  junsdiction,  and  the 
large  strides  it  took  to  annihilate  the  civil  power; 
the  encroachments  it  made  upon  the  prerogative  of 
the  king,  till  now  supreme  in  all  causes,  ecclesias- 
tical and  civil;  the  more  than  regal,  the  more, 
if  possible,  than  papal  pride  of  the  patriarch,  be- 
gan to  be  felt  universally ;  and  it  was  seen  to  .be  in- 
tended to  lessen  every  order  of  government,  from 
the  king  to  the  lowest  officer  in  the  province,  .  From 
this  time,  therefore,  we  may  date  the  decline  of  the  Ca« 
tholic  interest  in  Abyssinia.  The  first  blow  was  .given 


*  1  have  seen  them  oftt'n  attMe^rid. 
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it  by  the  king  himself,  not  ^vith  a  view-to  destroy  it, 
for  he  was  a  sincere  Catholic  upon  principle,  but  to^ 
controul  and  keep  it  within  some  bounds,  as  he  found 
there  was  no  order  could  otherwise  be  maintained. 

He  desired  the  patriarch  to  permit  the  use  of  the' 
antient   liturgies  of  Ethiopia,  altered   by  himself  in 
every  thing  where  they  did  not  agree  with  that  of  the 
church  of  Rome,     With  this  the  patriarch  was  obli- 
ged to  comply,  because  there  was  in  it  an  appearance 
of  reason  that  mten  should  pray  to  God  in  a  language 
that  they  understood,  and  which  was  their  own,  rather 
than  a  foreign  tongue,  of  which  they  did  not  under- 
stand one  word.     This  was  thought  so   obvious  in 
Ethiopia  as  not  to  admit  of  any  doubt.   But  the  order 
and  practice  of  the  church  of  Rome  was  just  the  con- 
trary ;   and  this  wound  was  a  mortal  one ;  for  no 
sooner   was   the  permission  given  to  use  their  own 
liturgies,,  than  all  the  Abyssinians  embraced  them  to 
a  man,  and  went  on  in  their  old  prayers  and  services 
without  any  of  the  patriarch's  alterations. 
'  «  To  these  events^  not  important  in  themselves,  but 
only   from   the   effect  they  had  upon  the  minds  of 
men,  succeeded  tragedies  of  a  more  serious  nature. 
I  i  have  already  observed,  in  speaking  of  the  Galla, 
that  they  were  divided  into  three  principal  divisions ; 
those  on  the  east  of  Abyssinia  were  called  Bertuma 
Galla,  those  on  the  south  called  Toluma,  and  those 
on  the  west  Boren  Galla ;  each  of  these  were,  divided 
into  seven,  and  these  again  subdivided  into  a  number 
of  tribes*     Each  of  these  seven  nations  choose  a  king 
once  in  seven  years,  called  Lubo;  and  it  is  usually 
the  first  act  of  the- new  king's  reign  to  over-r^n  the 
neighbouring   provinces  of  Abyssinia,   laying  every 
thing  waste  with  fire  and  sword  lor  this  year,  even  if 
they  had  no  provocation,  but  had  been  at  peace  fqr 
several  years  before.  . 
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The  Abyssimatis  remaiiied  lon^  in  ignomaceof  tUa 
cause  of  these  mva»»s,  and,  wbile  that  was  the  case» 
they  could  take  no  measures  to  be  prepared  againsc^ 
and  resist  them.  But  after,  when  the  cust(Hns  of  the 
Galla  were  better  known,  tfadr  perkxlical  invasions 
were  watched  and  provided  against,  so  that,  though 
they  were  still  continued,  they  were  generally  repelkd 
with  the  slaughter  and  defeat  of  the  invaders. 

It  happened  that  the  present  year,  1627,  was  the- 
season  of  electing  the  king»  and  of  tb^  invasion. 
Though  the  time  of  the  esqpedition  was  known,  no 
intelligence  had  been  given  of  the  manner  in  whidi 
it  was  to  be  executed.  In  past  times,  the  natkm$»  or 
tribes  of  Galla,  assaulted  each  the  opposite  province 
in  whose  frontiers  they  were  settled ;  but  th&  year  it 
was  agreed  among  them  to  choose  one  province.  Go* 
jam,  which,  by  uniting  their  whole  force,  they  were 
to  devote  to  destruction,  or,  if  poss3[>le,  keep  posses'* 
sion  of  it. 

Buco  was  governor  of  Gojam ;  the  king  had  sent 
Sda  Christos  to  his  asastance,  and  was  intending  to 
follow  with  another  army  himself.  In  the  mean  tune^ 
the  passes  through  which  the  Galla  used  to  enter  were 
idl  lined  with  men,  and  every  preparation  made  to 
receive  them. 

These  barbarians  advanced  to  the  Nile  in  multitudea 
never  seen  before ;  and,  finding  the  province  perfectly 
on  m  guard,  they  feigned  a  panic^  or  disablement 
among  themselves,  retired  in  aeeming  confusion^  and 
dispersed,  some»  it  was  said,  to  their  own  hornet  and 
«ome  to  |i^  expedition  against  Narea.  Thi^  in  reality 
bad  often  happened ;  but  now  it  was  only  a  strata»- 
gem ;  for  they  all  assembled  in  thi^r  own  cooplry 
Bizaino,  of  which  the  Abyssinians  bad  no  intelligence;* 
Buco,  thinldng  he  was  n^ee  of  th^^n  lor  that  year, 
disbanded  his  troops,  or  detached  tbKm  to  other 
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no^  I  Sela  Chridios  did  the  same ;  neither  did  Sod4 
njoa  advsoice  \ritb  his  army* 

In  that  interval  of  weakikeds,  news  were  sent  to 
Buco  that  the  Galla  had  passed  the  Nile.  Upon 
whidb  he  ad?anc^  with  lOOO  fool  and  20Q  horsey 
believing  that  it  waS'  some  sinaU  part  of  that  army 
which  he  thought  bad  same  time  before  been  disp«rb 
sed*  After  bearing  mass  with  great  devotion,  and 
recdving  the  sacrament,  in  passing  through  a  thick 
wood»  be  was  assaulted  by  the  Galku  hSng  a  man 
bra?e  in  his  own  person,  and  exceedingly  well  trained 
to  armS)  he  fought  so  successfully,  and  so  encoun^ed 
his  men  by  bis  example,  that  he  cut  that  body  of 
Galla  entirely  lo  pieces ;  and,  aa  he  thought  the  whole 
matti^  then  at  an  wd,  be  ordered  his  drums  to  beat, 
add  his  trumpets  to  sounds  in  token  of  victory. 

The  rest  of  the  Cralla,  who  were  now  dispersed 
through  the  province,  but  at  no  great  distance,  bom* 
ing  smd  destroying,  as  their  custom  is,  and  who  left 
tjb^  body  behind  them,  only  to  secure  their  retreat 
MTOfis  the  river^  returned  all  to  their  colours^  upon 
bearing  the  drums  and  trumpets  of  Kasmaii  Bucd, 
whom  they  did  nol  know  to  be  so  near ;  and,  as  soon 
aa  he  came  in  sight,  despising  hb  small  number,  they 
surrounded  them  on  et ory  side.  Buco  immediately 
saw  that  he  was  a  lose  man ;  but^  considering  the 
multitude  of  the  enemy,  and  the  unprepared  state  of 
the  province,  he  thought  his  own  life  and  those  of  his 
fcdilowers  could  not  be  better  employed  than  by  obsd- 
riately  fighting  to  disable  the  enen^,  so  as  to  put  it 
out  of  th^r  power  to  pursue  the  ruin  of  the  counftry 
further ;  throwing  himself  futioudy  into  the  thickest 
of  the  Galla,  he,  at  first  onset,  killed  four  of  the  most 
forward  of  their  leaders^  and  made  himself  a  lane 
through  the  troops  opposing  him ;  and  he  was  now 
got  without  their  drclei  ^hm  some^  of  bis  oiSccra 
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seeing'  him,  cried  to  him  to  make  the  best  of  his  way; 
as  affairs  were  desperate,  and  not  to  add,  by  his  death, 
to  the  misfortunes  of  that  day. 

Upon  this  he  paused,  as  recollecting  himsdf  for  a 
moment ;  but,  ^sdaining  to  survive  the  loss  of  his 
army,  he  threw  himself  again  among  the  Galla,  where 
his  men  were  still  fighting,  carrying  victory  wherever 
he  went.  His  horse  was  at  last  wounded,  and,  being 
otherwise  young  and  untrained,  became  ungovernable. 
It  was  necessary  to  quit  him,  when,  drawing  his  sword, 
and  leaping  upon  the  ground,  he  condnued  the  fight 
with  the  same  degree  of  courage,  till  the  Galla, 
who  did  not  dare  to  approach  him  near,  killed  him  by 
a  number  of  javelins  thrown  at  a  distance. 

The  news  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  Buco  reached 
Sela  Christos,  then  in  march  to  join  him ;  nor  did  the 
nusiortune  that  had  already  happened,  nor  the  bad 
prospect  of  his  own  situation,  alter  his  resolution  of 
attacking  the  enemy  :  But  he  first  wrote  to  the  king 
his  brother,  telling  him  his  situation,  and  the  probable 
consequences  of  doing  his  duty  as  he  had  determined, 
laying  all  the  blame  upon  the  malice  of  his  enemies, 
who,  to  gratify  their  own  private  malice,  had  left  hint 
without  assistance,  and  occasioned  misfortunes  so  de- 
trimental to  the  commonweal. 

Sela  Christos  passed  this  night  upon  a  rising  ground, 
?and  early  in  the  morning  descended  into  the  plain, 
with  a  view  of  attacking  the  Galla,  when,  to  his  great 
surprise,  that  barbarous  people,  content  with  the 
slaughter  of  Kasmati  Buco  and  his  army,  and  not 
\nUmg  to  risk  a  large  quantity  of  plunder  with  which 
their  whole  army  was  loaded,  had  repassed  the  Nile, 
and  returned  home. 

Tecla  Georgis  was  son-in*law  to  Socinios,  and  then 
governor  of  ligre,  but  at  variance  with  his  father-in- 
law^  upon  some  quarrel  with  his  wife.    Determined 

JO 
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on.  this^  account  to  rebel,  he  associated  with  some 
noblemen  of  the  first  rank  and  power  in  Tigr6,  parti- 
cularly Guebra  M ariam  and  John  Akayo,  declaring 
to  them,  that  he  would  no  longer  suffer  the  Roman 
religion,  but  defend  the  ancient  church  of  Alexandria 
to  the  utmost  of  his  power.  And,  to  convince  all  the 
Abyssinians  of  his  sincerity,  he  tore  off  the  figures  of 
crucifixes,  and  all  church-ornaments  and  images  of 
saints  that  were  in  relief,  and  burned  them  publicly, 
to  make  his  reconciliation  with  the  king  impossible. 
He  then  called  before  him  Abba  Jacob,  his  Catholic 
chaplain,  and,  having  stripped  him  of  his  pontificals^ 
killed  him  with  his  own  hand.  There  was  no  method 
he  could  devise  of  bringing  his  quarrel  sooner  to  an 
issue;  than  this  which  he  had  adopted.  But  he  did 
not  seem  to  have  taken  equal  pains  to  provide  for  his . 
defence,  as  he  had  done  to  give  provocation. 

Socinios,  upon  the  first  intelligence  of  this  murder 
and  treason,  ordered  Keba  Christos  to  march  against 
him  with  the  troops  he  had  at  hand.  This  general, 
equally  a  good  soldier,  subject,  and  Catholic,  being 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  punishing  speedily  so 
monstrous  a  crime,  passed  by  forced  marches  through 
Sire  to  Axum,  thence  to  Fremona;  and,  having  ap- 
pointed Caspar  Paez  to  meet  him  there,  he  confessed 
himself,  and  received  the  sacrament  from  that  Jesuit's 
hands.  From  Fremona  he  continued  with  the  same 
speed,  making  -  three  ordinary  days  marches  in  one, 
being  desirous  of  preventing  the  possibility  of  Tecla 
Georgis's  collecting  troops,  and  taking  refuge  on  a 
mountain  called  Masba,  which  he  heard  to  be  his  de- 
sign.* 

On  the  12th  of  December,  1628,  news  were  brought 
him  of  the  situation  of  the  epemy .;  upon  which  he 
ordered  his  baggage  to  be  left  behind,  and  every.  soU 
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flier  to  ^any  tvo  iofkres  and  Co  niarph  ivfd^at  rflstifli||[ 
tjill  tie  casne  up  with  Teda  Ckc^rgk. 

In  the  iiKMrnkig  of  the  day  foliowing,  two  honsn/un^ 
m  4^  scout  before  him,  disco?cred^e  pf  the  rebel 
soldiers  upon  che  l0o|f-o|i£  likewise.  Thear*  npm  aee^ 
ing  Keba  Chnstps's  faorsemf»,  rfsttirned  iinyriBdiately 
to  their  master,  and  tol4  him  iim  t^ey  h^d  seep  armed 
men^  and  cooceived  them  to  be  tEe  $o|dler$  of  ICeb^ 
ChxKto^  To  this  intelligence  Teda  Geprgjs  an$«nered| 
That  £eba  Christos  was  In  the  king^s  palaoe  at  Door 
caz  the  15th  of  Noyember,  and  that  it  was  impossible 
he  then  oould  be  so  near  with  aqiarmy,  if  he  bad  erei^ 
wings  to  fly ;  but  d>at  the  men  they  had  seen  went 
probably  reinforcements  that  he  expected. 

Keba  Christos,  on  the  contrary,  heanng  |jia(  the 
enemy  was  at  hand,  drew  up  his  arasy  in  three  dh^ 
sions.  The  first  consisted  of  his  own  Ixmsehpld,  the 
second  of  a  body  of  horse  of  the  king's  hoiaseholdi 
called  the  Koccob  Horse,  or  Stan*  fdayalry,  fiiom  m 
silver  star  which  each  of  them  weairs  on  thie  front  of 
his  helmet ;  and  the  third,  of  the  people  pf  Tig|i6 
who  had  joined  him.  In  this  order  he  came  in  sigh| 
,of  his  enemy,  posted  upon  a  small  height^  divided 
from  him  only  by  a  narrow  plain.  Tecia  Georgia^ 
convinced  now  that  it  was  Keba  ChrtstOB,  formed  his 
army  into  divisions ;  the  one  composed  of  4  body 
called  Tcheraguas,  the  other  of  a  body  called  Suitai| 
ba  Chnstos ;  with  these  was  a  l»ige  corps  pf  paUa% 
which  had  lately  joined  them. 

Keba  Chnstos,  now  returning  to  his  troops,  briefly 
said,  '<  My  children,  I  will  not  wa$te  my  tune  aoc 
yours  in  discourse,  or  in  telling  you  what  you  zre  tCf 
do.  You  have  all  arms  in  your  hands ;  you  are  good 
Christians ;  and  X  can  ppsidvely  assure  you  there  k 
not  before  you  one  of  your  enemies,  that  is  not  sdao 
an  enemy  to  Christ.''    Then,  placing  himself  before 
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fbe  Koccob  horse^  he  ptilled  off  hk  helmet^  and  gave 
it  to  his  servant,  saymg,  ^^  By  my  aake4  face  you  shall 
blow  me  txydzy^  that  I  am  not  going  in  the  midst  o£ 
you  as  a  general  or  command«'t  but  foot  for  foot 
jikHig  with  you»  like  a  common  soldier/' 

Upon  having  uncovered  his  head,  he  was  quickljf 
]aiown  by  Tecla  Oeorgis,  from  whose  troops  a  num« 
]ber  of  muskets  was  fired  at  him.  But  this  had  so 
{ttcje  ef act  upon  this  gallant  officer,  that,  changing  his 
fk^oQf  (which  thai  was  at  the  head  of  the  second  divl- 
aion)  hie  placed  himself  still  nearer  the  enemy,  in  the 
inmt  of  his  own  household  troops,  which  were  the 
first ;  and  the  Galla  charging  them  in  that  instant,  he 
slew  their  leader  with  his  own  hand.  Upon  the  death 
q{  their  commander,  these  barbarians  immediately 
fled,  as  is  their  custom,  while  Keba  Christos  endea* 
vonred  U>  m^tke  his  way  where  Tecla  Georgis  was 
employeid  keq>ing  his  troops  from  following  so  bad 
an  example.  Put  so  soon  as  that  rebel  saw  his  ene« 
iny  approach  him,  he  and  his  whole  army  joined  the 
palla  in  their  ^ight ;  though  he  narrowly  escaped, 
^y  the  swiftness  of  his  horse,  a  light  jiavelin,  thrown 
by  Keba  ChriatpS|^  which  struck  him  behind,  but  so 
|eebly»  by  reason  of  the  distance,  th^  it  did  not  pierce 
bis  armour. 

The  king's  ^pop^  pursued  vigorously,  and  soon 
brought  to  their  general  the  mule,  the  sword,  and 
l^knet  of  T^la  Georgis,  with  the  heads  of  SOO  slain 
in  the  batt je^  most  of  them  Gallas,  and  with  them  1 9 
l^eads  of  the  most  turjb^ulent  rebellious  monks  of  Tigr^, 
With  these  they  also  brought  A4era«  sister  to  Tecla 
peorgis^  wounded  in  the  throat,  who  had  instigated 
him  very  strongly  to  commit  the  violences  figainst  the 
professors  of  the  Catholic  religipn.  Tafa,  too,  his 
isaaster  of  the  household,  was  taken  prisoner ;  and  it 
\>m$  mjlde  kniHm  to  l^eba  Christos  that  this  in^i| 
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had  assisted  at  the  murder  of  Abba  Jacob,  he  ordered 
him  directly  to  be  put  to  death. 

Tecia  Georgis,  aided  by  the  strength  of  his  horse, 
and  knowledge  of  the  country,  escaped  and  concealed 
himself  from  his  pursuers  for  four  days  ;  but,  on  the 
Saturday  that  followed  the  victory,  he  was  found  in 
a  cavern  with  his  great  confidants,  Woldo  Mariam, 
and  a  schismatic  monk,  whose  name  was  Sebo  Amlac. 
TecIa  Georgis  was  carried  alive  to  Keba  Christos, 
who  sent  him  to  the  king,  his  two  companions  being 
slain  as  soon  as  found,  and  their  heads  accompanied, 
their  living  master,  which,  on  their  arrival  at  Dancaz, 
the  king  ordered  to  be  hung  upon  a  tree. 

Tecla  Georgis  being  convicted  of  sacrilege  as  well 
as  murder,  having  burnt  the  crucifixes  and  images  of 
the  saints,  was  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive,  and  a 
lime-kifai  was  immediately  prepared  in  which  he  was 
to  suffer.  Upon  hearing  this,  he  desired  a  CathoKc 
confessor,  as  wishing  to  be  reconciled  to  the  church 
of  Rome,  and  for  this  purpose  he  sent  a  request  to 
the  patriarch,  who  was  at  three  leagues  distance,  and 
who  dispatched  Antonio  Fernandes  with  full  powers  to 
absolve  him  from  all  manner  of  sins,  and  at  the  same 
time  gave  him  orders  to  intercede  strongly  with  the 
king  to  pardon  the  criminal.  Tecla  Georgis  confes- 
sed publicly  at  the  door  of  the  church,  and  abjured 
the  errors  of  the  church  of  Alexandria. 

After  this,  the  father  Fernandes  applied  to  the 
king,  pleading  strongly  for  his  pardon.  To  which  the 
king  answered,  ''  Many  reasons  there  are  why  I 
should  desire  to  pardon  Tecla  Georgis.  To  say  no 
more,  he  has  been  married  to  two  of  my  daughters, 
and  has  by  them  two  sons,  both  good  soldiers  and 
horsemen,  who  actually  ride  before  me,  and  accom-' 
pany  me  in  battle.  I  have  therefore  pardoned  him 
all  the  afironts  and  injuries  be  has  done  to  me.    But 
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were  I  to  take  upon  myself  to  pardon  the  affronts  and 
insults  he  has  offered  the  Divine  Majesty,  I  should 
turn  the  punishment  of  his  sins  upon  myself,  my  fa- 
mily, and  kingdom;  and,  therefore,  I  refuse  your 
petition,  and  order  you  to  return  forthwith  to  Gor- 
gora." 

After  the  departure  of  the  father,  in  consideration 
that  Tecia  Georgis  had  again  embraced  the  Catholic 
religion,  the  king  altered  his  sentence  of  being  burnt; 
into  that  of  being  hanged  privately  in  the  house  where 
he  was  then  in  prison ;  and,  for  that  purpose,  the  ex- 
ecutioner had  brought  with  him  the  cord  with  which 
Tecla  had  ordered  the  feet  of  Abba  Jacob  to  be  tied; 
No  sooner  did  he  perceive  that  there  were  no  hopes 
of  pardon,  by  their  beginning  to  tie  his  hands,  than 
he  again,  with  a  loud  voice,  renounced  his  confes* 
sion,  declaring  that  he  died  an  Alexandrian,  and 
that  there  was  but  one  nature  in  Christ.     The  exe- 
cutioner endeavoured  to  stop  his  further  blasphemies, 
by  drawing  him  up  on  the  beam  in  the  room  ;  but  he 
resisted  so  strongly,  that  there  was  time  to  inform 
Socinios  of  his  abjuration :    upon  which  the  king  or« 
dered  that  he  should  be  hanged  publicly  upon  a  pine- 
tree  ;  and  he  was  accordingly  taken  down  half  strang- 
led, from  the  beam  in  the  house,  and  hung  upon  the 
tree  before  the  palace. 

Adera,  his  sister,  was  ne^t  examined ;  and  it  being 
clearly  proved  that  she  had  been  a  very  active  agent 
in  the  murder  of  Abba  Jacob,  she  likewise  was  con- 
demned to  be  hanged  upon  the  same  tree  with  her 
brother,  fifteen  days  afterwards. 

All  that  interval,  the  queen  and  ladies  at  court  em- 
ployed their  utmost  interest  with  the  king  to  pardon 
Adera,  for  they  looked  upon  it  as  a  disgraceful  thing, 
both  to  their  sex  and  quality,  that  a  woman  of  her  fa- 
mily should  be  thus  publicly  executed.    All  the  ladi«s 
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of  the  court  haying  joined,  therefore,  in  a  pi]d>lic  pe* 
tidon  to  the  king  while  on  his  throne,  he  is  said  to 
have  answered  them  by  the  following  short  paraUe  :-^ 

*^  There  was  c«ice  an  old  woman,  who,  bekig  told  of 
the  death  of  an  infant,  said,  with  great  indifference, 
Children  are  but  tender;  it  is  no  wonder  that  they 
die,  for  any  thing  will  kill  a  child.  Being  told  of  a 
youth  dying,  she  observed.  Young  people  are  for* 
ward  and  rash ;  they  are  always  in  the  way  of  scone 
disaster;  no  wonder  they  d^;  it  is  impossible  it 
should  be  otherwise.  But  being  told  an  old  woman 
waa  dead,  she  began  to  tear  her  hair,  and  lament, 
/crying.  Now  the  world  is  at  an  aid  if  old  women  be- 
ein  to  die»  fearing  that  her  turn  might  be  the  nexf. 
m  this  manner,  all  of  you  have  seen  Tecb  Georgis 
die,  and  also  several  of  his  companions^  and  you  have 
not  said  a  word.  But  now  it  is  come  to  the  hangoig 
ef  one  woman,  you  are  all  alarmed,  and  the  world  is 
«t  an  end !  Do  not  then  deceive  yourselves ;  but  be 
assured  that  the  same  cord,  which  tied  the  feet  of  Abba 
Jacob,  still  remains  sufficient  to  hang  that  sow  Adc^ 
and  all  thoee  that  shall  be  so  wicked  as  to  behave  like 
her,  to  the  disgrace  of  your  sex,  and  theh*  own  rank 
and  quality.'' 

The  effects  of  these  ostentatious  acts  of  refiormatioa 
soon  produced  consequences  which  troubled  their  joy. 
The  Agows  of  Lasta,  called  Tcberatz  Agow,  who 
liv€  at  the  head  of  the  Tacazze,  rebelled.  The  coun- 
try they  occupy  is  not  extensive,  but  exceedingly  pa- 
pulous, and  was  supposed  at  that  time  to  be  able  to 
bring  into  the  field  above  50,000  %hting  men^  be- 
sides leaving  behind  a  sufficient  number  to  defend  the 
passes  and  strong-holds  of  thw  country,  which  are  by 
much  the  most  difficult  and  inaccessible  of  any  ill 
Abyssinia.  They  are  divided  into  five  clans,  Waag, 
^ett^  D^faaaaa^j,  Qouliou^  and  liou^,  ei^cb  baiuig 
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sm  iad^>endent  chief.  They  are  exceedingly  warKke ; 
and  though  the  country  be  so  rude  and  rocky,  they 
have  a  considerable  number  of  good  horses ;  and  are 
in  general  reckoned  among  the  bravest  and  most  bar- 
barous soldiers  in  Abyssinia.  Their  province  abounds 
y^ith  all  sorts  of  provisions,  and  they  rarely  can  be 
£:>rced  to  pay  any  thing  to  government  in  me  name 
of  lax,  or  tribute. 

Tecia  Georgis  was  now  dead,  but  the  cause  of  the 
rebellion  sdil  subsisted.  While  governor  of  Begem- 
der,  he  had  connived  at  many  abuses  of  his  officers 
who  occupied  the  posts  nearest  to  Lasta.  These  being 
young  men,  from  wantonness  only,  without  provoca* 
tion,  bad  made  niiany  different  inroads,  driving  away 
cattle,  and  committing  many  other  excesses.  The 
Agows  carried  their  complaints  to  the  governor,  who, 
&-  from  hearing  or  redressing  their  wrongs,  justified 
die  conduct  of  his  oiScers,  by  making  inroads  himself 
immediately  after ;  but  coming  to  an  action  in  person 
^widi  that  people,  he  was  shamefully  beat,  and  a  great 
part  of  his  army  left  dead  upon  the  field. 

This  misfortune  very  much  affected  Socinios.  Nor 
did  the  Agows  themselves  doubt,  but  that  a  speedy 
chastisment  was  to  follow  this  victory  over  Tecla 
Georgis. 

There  was  a  youth  descended  of  the  royal  family, 
who,  to  preserve  the  freedom  of  his  person,  lived 
among  the  Galla,  in  expectadon  of  better  times.  His 
name  was  Melca  Christos  *•  To  him  the  Agows  ap- 
plied, that,  with  this  prince  of  the  house  of  Solomon 
at  thar  head,  they  might  wipe  off*  the  odium  of  being 
teputed  rebels,  and  appear  as  fighting  under  a  lawful 
sovereign  for  reformation  of  abuses.  The  renuncia- 
tion of  the  Alexandrian  faith,  forcibly  obtruded  upon 
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*  In  the  MS.  always  called  Balgue,  th«  peasant-^E. 
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them  by  Sodoios,  served  as  cause  of  compfamt.  The 
Roman  Catholic  writers  in  the  history  of  this  mission, 
say  this  was  but  a  pretext,  in  which  I  conceive  they 
are  right.  I  have  lived  among  the  Agows  of  Lasta, 
and  in  intimacy  with  many  of  them,  who  are  not,  to 
this  day,  so  anxious  about  Christianity  as  to  ascend 
one  of  their  hills  for  the  difference  between  that  and 
Paganism ;  and  I  am  satisfied,  for  .these  300  years 
last  past,  there  has  been  scarcely  a  common  layman  in 
Lasta  that  has  known  the  distinction  between  the  Alex- 
andrian and  the  Roman  church. 

In  the  beginning  of  February  1629,  the  king  march- 
ed from  Dancaz  towards  Gojam,  where  he  collected 
an  army  of  30,000  men,  which,  with  the  baggie, 
servants,  and  attendants,  at  that  time  v^  great  and. 
numerous,  amounted  to  above  80,000  men. 

Socinios  detached  a  number  of  small  parties  to  enter 
Lasta  at  different  places.  On  the  other  hand,  Melca 
Christos  assembled  his  troops  on  the  most  inaccessible 
rocks;  whence,  when  he  spied  occasion,  he.c^me 
suddenly  down  and  surprised  the  enemy  below.  A* 
mong  all  the  rude,  high,  and  tremendous  mountains 
of  which  this  country  consists,  there  is  one  especially, 
called  by  the  name  of  Lasta.  It  is  in  the  territory  of 
Waag,  strongly  surrounded  with  inaccessible^  precipi-< 
ces,  having  a  large  plain  on  the  top,  abounding  with 
every  thing  necessary, .  md  watered  by  a  fine  stf^isam 
that  never  fails* 

The  manner  in  which  the  Agows  remained  secure 
in  this  strong  post,  was  misconstrued  into  fear  by.  the 
king's  army,  which,  in  two  divisions,  advanced,  to  the 
attack  of  the  mountain.  That  on  the  right  had,  .with 
some  difficulty,  scrambled  up  without  opposition ;  but, 
being  now  arrived  to  the  steep  part  of  the  rock,  .^uch 
a  number  of  large  stones  was  rolled  down  upon  them 
from  above,  that,  this  divisbn  of  the  army  was  entire- 
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ly  destroyed.  The  number  of  stones  on  the  brink  of 
the  precipices  was  inexhaustible ;  and,  once  put  in 
motion^  pursued  the  scattered  troops  with  unavoidable 
speed,  even  down  to  the  plains  below.  Among  the 
slain  was  Guebra  Christos,  the  king's  son-in-law,  dash* 
ed  to  pieces  by  the  fragment  of  a  rock.  The  left  di* 
'  vision  was  upon  the  point  of  suffering  the  same  mis- 
fortune, had  not  Keba  Christos  come  to  their  relief 
and  draw  them  off,  just  before  the  enemy  had  begun 
to  discharge  this  irresistible  artillery  against  them. 

The  king,  thus,  shamefully  bes^ten,  retired  to  Dan- 
caz,  leaving  the  entrances  from  Lasta  strongly  defend- 
ed, lest  these  mountaineers  should,  by  way  of  retalia- 
tion, fall  upon  the  province  of  Begemder.  But  the 
late  illTfortune  had  (Uspirited  the  troops,  and  caused 
an  indifference  about  duty,  a  want  of  obedience,  and 
a  relaxaticHi  in  discipline  in  the  whole  army.  Each 
of:  the  detachments,  therefore,  one  after  the  other, 
left  their  post  from  different  excuses,  and  returned 
home.  The  had  consequences  of  this  was  now  expe- 
rienced. The  Agows  entered  Begemder,  spreading 
desolation  everywhere.  Melca  Christos,  no  longer 
skulking  among  the  rocks  of  Lasta,  planted  his  stan- 
dard upon  the  plain,  within  five  days  march  of  the  ca- 
pital where  the  king  was  residing.  . 

The  jealousies,  that  had  arisen  between  Socinios  and 
his  brother-in-law  Sela  Christos,  had  been  so  much 
aggravated  since  the  oath  administered  by  the  patri- 
arch, that  the  king  had  again  deprived  him  of  Gojam^ 
suffering  him  to  live  in  obscurity  in  Damot,  and  a- 
mong  the  Agows,  occupied,  as  the  Jesuits  say,  in  the 
conversion  of  that  Pagan  people^  by  destroying  their 
idols,'  which  they  represent  to  be  a  species  of  cane  or 
bamboo* 9  and  in  forbidding  the  ceremonies. of  adora- 

»        '  ■'  '  .  '  ■  '  I  ■  .  ■■■  ■      ■■ >....!■ 

*  Called  by  the  Agows,- Krihaha. 
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<ion  and  devo&m^  trfaich  at  stated  tiines  tbey  p$i&  to 
die  river. 

No  remedy  could  be  proposed,  but  die  presence  of 
Sela  Chrietos,  who,  upon  the  first  wammg,  jainad  the 
king ;  axKi  comifig  suddenly  upon  the  army  of  Lasta^ 
occufMed  in  laying  waste  the  low  country  of  Begeou 
der,  gare  them  such  an  overthrow,  that  sufficieiiiy 
compensated  the  first  loss  of  the  Iting,  and  forced 
diem  again  to  take  refuge  among  their  86roiig«»holds 
inLasta. 

.  A  misfortune  of  another  kind  followed  tids  victo- 
ry: Laeca  Mariam,  a  near  relation  to  the  kingy  was 
appointed  governor  of  Begemder ;  but  no  soonor  did 
he  see  himself  vested  with  that  govemmeot,  than  he 
meditated  shaking  off  his  allegiance  to  Sociaio8< 

The  king,  after  his  last  battle  with  die  Agows  had 
named  his  son,  Facilidas,  commander  in  chief  of  his 
forces ;  and,  to  secure  him  a  powerful  and  able  as^ 
sistant,  he  had  first  restored  Sela  Cbristos  to  his  go- 
vernment of  Gojam,  then  sent  him  with  an  army  €0 
join  Fadlfdas,  and  command  under  him» 

The  success  was  answerable  to  the  prudence  of  the 
measure :  for,  immediately  upon  tbe^r  amval,  they 
obliged  Laeca  Mariam  to  seek  for  refuge  in  the  mooa^ 
tains  of  Amhara ;  and,  without  giving  him  time  to  reu 
collect  himself  there,  forced  their  way  to  the  moun- 
tain to'  which  he  had  retired,  and  from  whidh  be  aad 
his  followers  had  no  way  to  escape,  but  by  vefituiii^ 
down  a  steep  precipice.  In  attem|Kiiig  thi%  Laeca 
Mariam  fell,  and  vras  dashed  to  pieces,  as  were  wBOXf 
of  his  followers :  the  rest  were  slain  by  the  army  ito 
pursued  them.    * 

Facitidas,  at  this  time,  began  to  attract  the  eye^  o£ 
the  nation  m  general.  Besides  personal  brav^,  be 
had  shewn  great  military  talents  in  the  former  cam- 
paign of  Lasta.    Though  young,  he  had  capacity  and 
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resolution  equal  to  his  iath^r ;  but  was  less  warm  and 
more  reserved  in  his  temper  and  discourse.  He  was 
thought  to  be  an  enemy  to  the  Catholic  religion,  be- 
cause he  did  not  promote  it ;  and  neither  exceeded 
nor  fell  short  of  what  his  &ther  commanded  hini* 
Yet  he  lived  with  the  Jesuits  on  such  an  even  footing, 
that  they  confess  they  did  not  know  whether  he  was 
their  friend  or  enemy.  He  kept  one  of  their  number, 
called  Father  Angelis,  constantly  in  his  household, 
where  he  was  much  favoured,  and  constantly  in  his 
presence.  He  was  thought  to  be  an  enemy  to  Sela 
Christos,  though  he|never  had  shewn  it. 

Facilidas  received  a  flattering  message  from  Urban 
VIII,,  but  did  not  answer  it ;  nor  does  it  appear  his 
father  ever  desired  him.  For,  through  the  whol6 
course  of  the  life  of  Socinios,  as  his  enemies  are  for- 
ced to  confess,  he  paid  to  his  father's  will  the  most 
passive  obedience  in  every  thing.  The  tyranny,  how- 
ever of  church-government  began  to  appear  unmask- 
ed }  and  it  is  probable  that  the  king,  though  resolved 
to  die  a  Roman  Catholic  from  principles  of  conscience^ 
was  indifferent  about  forging  for  his  son  the  chains  he 
had  himself  worn  with  pain. 

However  this  may  be,  the  last  step  of  placing  Faci- 
lidas at  the  head  of  the  army  was  construed  as  ano- 
ther stroke  of  humiliation  to  the  Catholics ;  especial- 
ly as  it  was  followed  with  the  removal  of  Keba  Chris- 
tos (the  support  of  that  religion)  from  c6urt,  where 
he  had  b^n  appointed  Billetana  Gueta.  It  is  true, 
he  was  removed  by  what,  in  other  times,  would  have 
been  <:alled  preferment ;  but  things  had  now  changed 
their  qualities,  and  places  were  not  estimated,  as  tor« 
merly,  by  the  consequence  they  gave  in  the  empire, 
but  by  the  opportunities  they  afforded  of  constant  ac- 
cess to  the  lung,  and  occasion  of  joining  in  councils 
with  him,  and  defeating  those  of  their  en^es. 

VOL.  in.  B  b 
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Keba  Chnstos  being  created  governor  of  Tigtii 
was  to  eiiter  Lasta  from  that  quarter  on  the  nacth^ 
east.  He  is  said  to  have  received  his  appointment 
with  a  great  degree  of  concern ;  and  to  have  told  his 
friends,  that  he  foresaw  he  never  was  to  return  from 
that  expedition,  which  he  did  not  regret,  becailse  he 
was  convinced,  by  tiving  much  longer,  it  would  be 
made  his  duty  to  assist  at  the  &11  of  the  Catholic  ro> 
ligion. 

After  having  performed  Ins  devotions  at  Fremoaa, 
this  general  advanced  through  Gouliou,  a  territory 
mostly  inhabited  by  Galla,  and  destitute  of  any  soit 
of  provisions ;  after  which  he  took  possession  of  the 
mountains  of  Lasta,  with  a  view  to  cover  the  march 
of  the  young  prince  Facilidas,  whom  he  every  day 
expected.  But  that  prince  not  appearing  in  time,  and 
provisi<xis  becoming  scarce,  no  measure  remained  but 
making  his  i«etreat  to  Tigre ;  and,  although  he  f<mi|- 
ed  the  best  deposition  for  that  purpose,  the  people  of 
Lasta  observing  his  intention  in  time,  on  his  first 
movement  attacked  his  rear-guard  while  he  was  (ie« 
scending  the  mountain,  and  put  it  to  flight.  Being 
thereby  masters  of  the  lugher  ground,  they  had  the 
ocMmmand  of  die  cowardly  soldi^v  below  them,  who 
could  not  insure  their  destruction  more  certainly  than 
by  the  indecent  manner  in  which  they  were  flying. 

Kebra  Christos,  deserted  by  all  except  a  few  ser- 
vants, continued  courageously  fighting;  and,  although 
it  was  very  possible  for  him  to  have  escaped,'  he  dis- 
dained to  survive  the  loss  of  his  army.  Recdviag  at 
that  time  a  wound  from  a  javelin,  which  passed  through 
his  belly,  and  judging  the  stroke  to  be  mortal,  he  gate 
up  all  &rther  resistance,  fell  upon  Ins  knees  to  pi^y€^, 
and  was  zgwa  wounded  by  a  stone,  which  struck  hiin 
to  the  ground.  Two  d  the  mountaineers  immedisidy 
came  up  lo  him,  one  of  whom  did  notkAow  him^aiid 

8  .     ' 
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contented  himself  with  stripping  the  body;  but  the 
other,  remembering  his  &ce,  cut  his  head  off,  and  carr 
rkid  it  to  the  rebel  Melca  Christos. 

The  misfortune  was  followed  by  another  in  Gojam, 
great  to  the  nation  in  general,  and  greater  still  to  the 
Catholic  cause  in  particular.  At  the  time  that  Sela 
Christos  was  in  Begemder  with  prince  Facilidas,  the 
Galla  from  Bizamo,  supposing  the  province  of  Da* 
mot  without  defence,  passed  the  Nile,  laying  the  whole 
province  waste  before  them.  Fecur  Egzie,  lieutenant- 
general  under  Sela  Christos,  although  he  had  with  him 
only  a  small  number  of  troops,  did  not  hesitate  to 
march  against  those  savages,  to  endeavour,if  possible^ 
to  stop  their  ravages.  The  Galla,  surprised  at  this, 
thought  it  was  Sela  Christos,  and  fled  before  him.  He 
had  now  pursued  them  almost  alone,  and  lighted  in  a 
low  nueadow  to  give  grass  to  his  horse,  when  he  was 
surrounded  and  slain  by  a  number  of  the  enemy  that 
lay  hid  among  the  bushes,  and  discovered  how  ill  he 
was  attended. 

He  was  reputed  a  man  of  the  best  understanding, 
and  the  most  liberal  sentiments  of  any  in  Ethiopia ;  a 
great  orator,  excelling  both  in  the  gracefulness  of  man- 
ner, and  copiousness  and  purity  of  his  language.  He 
was  among  the  first  that  embraced  the  Catholic  reli^ 
gion,  even  before  the  lung  or  Sela  Christos,  and  was 
the  principal  promoter  of  the  translations  of  the  Por» 
tuguese  books  into  Ethiopic,  assisted  by  the  Jesuit 
Antonio  de  Angelis.  We  have  seen,  in  the  year  1613, 
the  great  efforts  he  made  in  the  embassy  to  India  by 
the  coast  pf  Melinda.  He  was  an  excellent  horseman^ 
but  more  violent  and  rash  in  battle  than  could  have 
been  expected  from  a  man  of  such  mild  manners. 

There  happened  at  this  time  another  novelty.  The 
king  brought  the  patriarch  from  Gorgora  to  Dancaz, 
this  year,  at  Easter,  to  hear  that  feast  celebrated,  with 
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th6  Ethiopia  service  amended,  of  which  W6  have  ^ 
ready  spoken  abundantly.  This  countenance,  so  un-> 
.  necessarily  given  to  an  innovation  that  produced  eve^ 
ry  day  such  very  bad  eflfects  to  the  Catholic  interest, 
jc»ned  to  many  other  circumstances,  seemed  clearly  to 
indicate  a  change  in  that  prince's  mind. 

The  patriarch  having  made  but  a  short  stay  at  Dan» 
caz,  it  was  currently  reported  a  disagreement  had  hap'^ 
pened,  and  that  the  king  had  sent  him  prisoner  to 
Gorgora ;  and  this  false  report  affected  greatly  the 
weight  the  Catholics  were  supposed  before  to  have 
had  at  court.  But  the  transaction  that  followed  was 
of  a  nature  to  promise  far  more  important  consequen- 
ces. 

Sodnios  had  a  daughter,  called  Ozoro  Wengela^^ 
wit,  which  means  the  evangeUcal^  a  name  she  certain- 
ly deserved  not  from  her  manners.  This  lady  was 
first  married  to  Bela  Christos,  a  man  of  rank  at  court, 
from  whom  she  had  been  divorced.  She  was  next 
married  to  another,  and  then  (her  two  former  hus^ 
.  bands  being  still  alive)  to  Tecla  Georgis,  who  had 
before  married  her  sister,  another  of  the  king's  daugh- 
ters. During  this  marriage  she  had  openly  lived  in 
adultery  with  Za  Christos,  who  had  been  married  to 
her  sister,  a  third  daughter  of  the  king.  Za  Chris- 
tos had  been  happy  enough  in  preserving  this  lady's 
esteem  longer  than  any  other  of  her  husbands ;  and 
nothing  would  content  her  now  but  a  marriage  with 
her  lover  solemnly  and  publicly.  For  which  purpose 
she  applied  to  the  patriarch  to  dispense  with  the  affi- 
nity between  her  and  Za  Christos,  arising  from  his 
having  been  married  before  to  her  sister. 

It  IS  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  patriarch  would 
have  resisted,  if  nothing  had  stood  in  the  way  except 
the  affinity :  but  weighty  impedimaits  presented  them- 
selves besides ;  for  either  the  first  marriage  was  valid. 
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©r  it  was  not.  If  it  vasi  valid,  then  Wengelawit 
could  not  marry  Za  Christos  or  any  one  else,  because 
her  husband  was  alive;  nor  could  she  marry  her 
second,  nor  Tecla  Georgis,  her  third.  If  the  first 
marriage  was  not  valid^  then  the  second  was,  which 
husband  was  still  alive ;  and,  in  this  case,  a  licence  tp 
marry  was  giving  her  liberty  of  having  three  hus« 
bands  at  one  time.  The  patriarch,  for  these  reasons, 
refused  his  authority  to  this  manifold  adultery  and  in-^ 
cest ;  nor  could  he,  notwithstanding  the  intercession 
of  the  whole  court,  ever  be  brought  to  comply*  His 
firmness  (however  commendable)  greatly  increased 
the  hatred  to  his  person,  and  aversion  to  the  church 
of  Rome. 

One  day  when  the  king  was  sittbg  in  his  apart- 
ment, a  monk  entered  the  room,  crying  with  a  loud 
voice,  *'  Hear  the  ambassador  of  God  and  of  the  Vir*. 
gin  Mary  !"  The  king,  at  first  sight  of  the  man,  ex-* 
pecting  some  improper  liberty  might  be  taken,  orders- 
ed  his  attendants  to  turn  him  out  at  the  door,  and, 
being  removed  from  his  presence,  to  bring  word  what 
he  had  to  say,  which  was  to  this  effect :  '*  It  is  three 
days  since  I  rose  from  the  dead.  One  day  when  I 
was  standing  in  paradise,  God  called  me,  and  sent  me 
with  this  message  to  you  :— O  emperor,  says  God,  it 
is  now  many  years  since  I  hoped  you  would  amend  of 
the  great  sin,  the  having  forsaken  the  faith  of  your 
ancestors.  All  this  time  the  Virgin  Mary  was  laxeel* 
ing  before  her  blessed  son,  beseeching  him  to  pardon 
you ;  and,  in  the  end,  it  was  agreed,  that,  unless  you 
repent  in  a  fortnight's  time,  you  should  be  puhisned 
in  such  a  manner,  that  you  will  not  forget  it  pre* 
sently.*' 

Sodnios  desired  them  to  ask  the  man,  **  How  it 
was  possible  that,  having  so  lately  left  the  grave, 
his  body  should  have  so  little  of  the  emaciated  appear- 
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ance  of  one  long  buried,  and  be  now  in  such  good 
case,  fat  and  fair  ?''  To  this  he  answered,  <*  That,  in 
paradise,  he  thanked  God,  there  was  abundance  of 
every  thing ;  and  people  wete  tery  well  used  there^ 
for  he  had  lived  upon  good  bread,  and  plenty  of  good 
wine,  biscuits,  and  sweetmeats.'^  To  which  Socinios 
answered,  ^^  Tell  him,  after  the  pains  he  has  taken,  it 
would  be  wrong  in  me  to  keep  him  long  from  so  good 
a  place  as  this  paradise.  Let  him  go  and  acquaint  the 
person  who  sent  him,  I  shall  live  and  die  in  the  Ro* 

/  man  Catholic  faith ;  and,  in  order  that  he  may  deli- 
ver the  message  quickly  in  the  other  world,  hastai 
him  instantly  out  of  this,  by  hanging  him  upon  the 
tree  before  the  palace-gate." 

The  love  of  the  wine,  sweetmeats,  and  other  celes- 
tial food,  seemed  to  have  forsaken  the  ambassador. 

^Upon  hearing  this  message  he  recanted,  and  was  par* 
doned  at  the  joint  petition  of  those  of  the  court  that 
were  present,  who  concurred  with  the  monk  in  think* 

^  ing,  that  the  message  of  the  einpei*or  was  an  indecent 
one,  and  ought  not  to  be  delivered ;  that  having  been 
in  paradise  once,  was  as  much  as  fell  to  the  lot  of  any 
one  man,  and  that  he  should  therefore  remam  upon 
earth.  Ihe  intended  catastrophe,  then,  of  this  singu- 
lar ambassador  was  remitted;  but  the  truth  of  his 
mission  was  believed  by  the  populace,  and  raised  great 
scruples  in  every  weak  mind. 

The  many  misfortunes,  that  had  lately  befallen  the 
troops  of  the  king,  were  accounted  as  so  much  increase 
of  power  to  the  rebel  Meica  Christos,  who,  encou^ 
raged  by  the  correspondence  he  held  with  the  chiefs 
of  the  Alexsmdrian  reiigion,  began  now  to  take  upon 
him  the  state  and  office  of  a  king.  His  first  measure 
was  to  send,  as  governor  to  the  province  of  Tigr^,  a 
son  of  that  rebel  Za  Selasse,  whose  complicated  trea- 
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S011S5  Vfe  have  already  seen,  occasioned  the  death  of 
two  kings,  Za  Denghel  and  Jacob. 

Asca  Gkorgis  was  then  governor  of  Tigr^  for  Soci- 
aiosy  a  man  of  merit  and  valour,  but  poor ;  and,  though 
related  to  the  king  himself)  had  very  few  soldiers  to 
be  depended  on,  excepting  his  own  servants,  and  two 
bodies  of  troops,  which  the  king  had  sent  him  to 
maintain  his  authority,  and  to  keep  the  province  in 
order. 

The  new  governor,  sent  by  the  rebel  Melca  Chris- 
tos,  had  with  him  a  considerable  army ;  and^  knowing 
the  weakness  of  Asca  Georgis,  he  paraded  throu^ 
Tigr6  in  the  utmost  security. 

One  Saturday  which,  in  defiance  of  the  king's 
edict,  he  had  determined  to  solenmize  as  a  fesdval 
equal  to  Sunday,  he  had  resolved  on  a  party  of  plea* 
sure  in  a  valley,  where,  much  at  his  ease,  he  was  pr^ 
paring  an  entertainment  for  his  firiends,  and  such  9' 
the  province  as  came  to  offer  their  obedience.  Intel* 
ligence  of  this  party  came  to  three  Shums,  command* 
ers  of  small  districts,  two  of  them  sons-in-law  of  thi 
king,  the  third  a  very  loyal  subject.  These  three  sent 
to  Asca  Georgis,  to  propose  that,  at  a  stated  dme, 
they  should,  each  with  his  own  men,  fall  separately 
iqpon  the  son  of  Za  Selasse,  and  interrupt  his  enter* 
tainment. 

This  was  executed  with  great  order  and  punctuali- 
ty. In  the  height  of  the  festival,  the  rebels  were  sur« 
rounded  by  an  imexpected  enemy.  To  think  of  fight* 
ing  was  too  late,  nor  was  there  time  for  flight.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  army  was  cut  to  pieces  with  little 
resistance.  The  new  governor  saved  himself,  among 
the  rest,  by  the  goodness  of  his  horse,  leaving  the  BiU 
letana  Gueta,  or  chief  master  of  die  household  of  the 
rebel  Melca  Christos,  dead  upon  the  spot,  with  about 
4000  of  his  men.    Among  the  plunder  were  taken 
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S8  kettle-drumsy  which  alone  were  evidence  sufficient 
of  the  greatness  of  the  slaughter. 

Although  the  happy  turn  Socinios's  affairs  bad  ta- 
ken had  given  him  leisure  to  pass  this  winter  at  home^ 
and  in  greater  quiet  than  he  had  done,  in  former  ones» 
yet  the  calm  wmch  it  produced  was  of  very  short  du- 
ration. The  people  of  Lasta>  perceiving  some  of  the 
prince's  army  busy  in  destroying  their  harvest  when 
almost  ripe,  came  down  suddenly  upon  them  from 
the  mountain,  and  put  them  to  flight  with  very  great 
slaughter.  The  blame  of  this  was  laid  upon  Sela 
Chnstos,  who  might  have  prevented  the  calamity;: 
and  this  accusation,  with  many  others,  were  brought 
against  him  to  the  king,  by  Lesana  Christos. 

This  man  had  been  condemned  to  die  for  an  of- 
fence,  some  time  before,  by  Ras  Sela  Christos ;  but 
fanving  fled  to  the  king,  who  heard  his  cause,  the  sen- 
tence was  reversed.  Some  time  after  this  he  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Ras,  who  put  him  to  death  upon  his 
former  sentence,  without  regarding  the  late  pardon  of 
the  king.  The  violent  act  became  the  foundation 
upon  which  his  enemies  built  many  accusations,  mostly 
void  of  truth. 

*  The  king  upon  this  took  from  him  the  government 
of  Gojam,  and  gave  it  to  a  young  nobleman,  whose 
name  was  Serca  Christos,  supposed  to  be  a  friend 
and  dependent  upon  the  prince  Facilidas.  Serca 
Christos  was  no  sooner  arrived  in  his  government^ 
than  he  resolved  to  rebel,  and  privately  solicited  the 
young  prince  Facilidas  to  take  up  arms,  and  make  a 
conmion  cause  against  the  king  his  father,  in  favour 
of  the  Alexandrian  church.  At  the  timfe  that  the 
young  man  departed  to  his  government, 'Socinios  had 
earnestly  recommended  to  him,  and  he  had  most  so* 
lemnly  promised,  to  protect  the  Catholic  religion  in 
his  province ;  and^  seemingly  for  this  purpose^  he  bad 
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ttiken  with  him  a  Jesuit,  nan^ued  Francisco  de  Car-^ 
valho. 

Another  a&ir,  which  the  king  particularly  charged 
him  with,  was  the  care  of  a  caravan  which  once  a* 
year  came  from  Narea.  This,  besides  many  other 
valuable  articles  for  the  merchant,  brought  lOOa 
wakeas  of  gold,  as  tribute  to  the  king^  equal  to  about 
10,000  dollars,  or  crowns  of  our  money :  its  whok 
way  was  through  barbarous  and  lawless  nations  of 
Galla,  till  they  arrived  at  the  Nile ;,  then  through  the 
Ga£its  and  Gongas,  immediately  after  having  passed 
it. 

Serca  Christos,  in  his  march,  was  come  to  a  settle^ 
ment  of  those  last-mentioned  savages,  where  the  Gafats, 
Agows,  and  Damots,  all  in  peace,  pastured  immense 
flocks  of  cattle  together.  There  are  no  where,  I 
believe,  in  the  world,  cattle  so  beautiful  as  those  oi^ 
the  Gafats,  nor  in  such  numbers.  Large  plains,  for 
many  days  journey,  are  filled  so  full  of  these,  that 
they  appear  as  one  market. 

Serca  Christos,  halted  here  to  give  grass  to  his, 
horses;  and  while  this  was  doing,  it  entered  inta 
his  young  head,  that  making  prize  of  the  cattle  waa 
of  much  greater  consequence  than  protecting  the 
caravan  of  Narea.  Assembling  then  his  cavalry,  he 
fell  upon  the  poor  Gafats  and  Damots,  who  feared 
no  harm;  and,  having  soon  put  them  all  to  flight, 
he  drove  oflF  their  cattle  in  such  numbers,  that,  at 
Dancaz,  it  was  said,  above  100,000  had  reached  that 
market. 

The  kiilg,  much  shocked  at  this  violent  robbery^ 
ordered  Serca  Christos  to  give  up  the  cattle,  and  sur- 
render himself  as  prisoner.  This  message  of  the  king 
he  answered  in  terms  of  duty  and  obedience ;  but,  in 
the  mean  time,  went  to  the  prince,  and  prof^osed  to  * 
him  to  declare  himself  king  and  champion  of  the 
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church  of  Alexandria.  Fadfidas  received  him  urtdi 
«harp  reproofs,  and  he  returned  home  much  discon* 
tented.  However,  as  he  had  now  declared  himself, 
he  resolved  to  put  the  best  face  upon  the  matta" ;  and, 
in  order  to  make  it  generally  believed  that  the  prince 
and  he  understood  each  other,  he  sent  him  publicly 
word,  *^  I  have  <ione  what  your  highness  ordered  me  ; 
come  and  take  possession  of  your  kingdom.'*  XJpoa 
which  the  prince  ordered  his  messenger  to  be  put  in 
irons,  and  sent  to  Dancaz  to  the  king  his  father. 

After  this,  Serca  Christos  ordered  proclamation  to 
be  made  that  prince  Facilidas  was  king,  at  the  palace 
of  the  governor  of  Gojam,  which  Sela  Christos  had 
built  near  the  convent  of  CoUela*  As  one  article  of 
it  was  the  abolishing  of  the  Roman  faith,  the  fathers 
ran  precipitately  into  the  convent,  and  shut  the  doors 
upon  themselves,  fearing  they  should  be  insulted  by 
the  army  of  schismatics :  but  a  number  of  the  Portu- 
guese, who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood,  being  brought 
mto  the  church  with  them,  and  there  having  been 
loop-holes  made  in  the  walls,  and  abundance  of  fire- 
arms left  there  in  deposit  by  Sela  Christos,  the  rebel 
governor  did  not  choose  to  attempt  any  tUng  against 
them  at  that  time.  On  the  contrary,  he  sent  them 
word  that  he  was  in  his  heart  a  Roman  Catholic,  and 
only,  for  the  present,  obliged  to  dissemble ;  but  he 
would  protect  them  to  the  utmost,  desiring  them  to 
send  him  the  fire  arms  left  there  by  Sela  Christos, 
which  they  absolutely  refused  to  do. 

Serca  Christos,  apprehending  that  his  army  (if  not 
acting  under  some  chief  of  the  royal  family)  would 
forsake  him  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  prince,  had 
recourse  to  a  child  of  the  blood-royal,  then  living  in 
obscurity  amone  his  female  relations  ;  and  this  infant 
he  made  king,  m  hopes,  if  he  succeeded,  to  govern 
during  his  minority.    There  were  many  who  expect^ 
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ed  the  prince  would  reconcile  him  to  the  king,  espe- 
dally  as  he  had  yet  preserved  a  respect  for  the  Jesuits, 
and  this  he  imagined  was  one  cause  why  the  schisma- 
tics had  not  joined  him  in  the  numbers  necessary.  In 
order  to  shew  that  he  designed  no  reconciliadon  with 
the  king,  and  to  make  such  agreement  impossible,  he 
adopted  the  same  sacrilegious  example  that  had  so  ill 
succeeded  with  Tecla  Georgis. 

Za  Selasse,  a  priest  of  Selalo,  had  been  heard  to 
say,  when  Serca  Christos  was  appointed  to  the  go- 
vernment of  Gojam,  *'  There  is  an  end  of  the  Catho*- 
lic  faith  in  this  province/'  Being  now  called  before 
the  governor,  he  was  forbid  to  say  mass  according  to 
the  forms  of  the  church  of  Rome*  This  the  priest 
submitted  to ;  but,  being  ordered  to  deny  the  two  na- 
tures in  Christ,  he  declared  this  was  a  point  of  faith 
which  he  would  never  give  up,  but  always  confess 
Christ  was  perfect  Grod  and  perfect  man.  Upon  this 
Serca  Christos  ordered  him  to  be  slain ;  and  he  was 
accordingly  thrust  through  with  many  lances,  repeat- 
ing these  words,  God  and  man  h  God  and  man !  till 
his  last  breath. 

Serca  Christos  had  now  drawn  the  sword,  and 
thrown  av^y  the  scabbard.;  Upon  receiving  the  news, 
the  king  ordered  the  prince,  who  waited  but  his  com- 
mand, to  march  against  him.  The  murder  of  Za  Se- 
iasse  had  procurred  an  accession  of  fanatics  and  monks, 
but  very  few  soldiers ;  so  that  as  soon  as  he  heard 
with  what  diligence  the  prince  was  advancing,  he  left 
his  whole  baggage,  and  fled  into  those  high  and  crag- 
gy mountains,  that  form  the  banks  of  the  Nile  in  Da- 
mot. 

The  prince  pressed  closely  upon  him,  notwithstand- 
ing the  difficulty  of  the  ground ;  so  that  no  safety  re- 
mained for  him  but  to  pass  the  Nile  into  the  country 
of  the  Galla,  where  he  thought  himself  in  safety.    In 
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tbiSf  howeva",  he  was  mistakeiL  He  had  to  do  with 
a  general  of  the  most  active  kind,  in  the  person  of 
Fadlidas,  who  crossed  the  Nile  after  him ;  and,  the 
third  day,  forced  him  to  a  battle  on  such  ground  as 
the  prince  had  chosen,  who  was  likewise  much  his  su- 
perior in  number  of  troops.  But  there  was  no  longer 
any  remedy ;  Serca  Christos  made  the  best  that  he 
could  of  this  necessity,  and  fought  with  great  obsti- 
nacy,  till,  his  men  being  for  the  most  part  slam,  he  was 
forced,  with  the  few  that  remained,  to  take  rdiige  oa 
a  high  hill,  whence  the  prince  obliged  him  to  deliver 
himself  up  to  his  mercy  without  condition. 

Facilidas  inunediately  dispatched  news  of  his  vio 
tory  to  court ;  and  fifteen  days  after,  he  followed  him- 
self, bringing  Serca  Christos,  with  six  of  his  principal 
officers  and  counsellors,  loaded  with  heavy  chain& 
Being  interrogated  by  the  judges.  What  he  had  to  aup 
swer  for  his  treasons  ?  the  prisoner  denied  that  he  had 
any  occasicm  to  answer,  because  he  had  already  recei- 
ved pardon  ft'om  the  prince.  This  excuse  was  not 
admitted,  the  prince  having  disowned  it  absolutely. 
'  Upon  which  he  ^'as  sentenced  to  death ;  and,  though 
he  appealed  to  the  king,  his  sentence  was  confirmed. 

It  was  too  late  to  execute  the  sentence  tnat  night ; 
but  next  morning  the  seven  prisoners  were  put  to 
death.  One  of  the  principal  servants  of  Serca  Chris- 
tos being  asked  to  confess  and  turn  Catholic,  aban* 
doned  himself  to  great  rage,  utering  many  curses  and 
blasphemies  against  the  king ;  who,  therefore,  order- 
ed him  to  be  fastened  upon  a  hook  of  iron,  where  he 
continued  his  curses,  till  at  last  he  was  slain  by  lan- 
ces. 

Serca  Christos,  cousin  to  Sodnios,  was  treated  with 

*'more  respect.     He,  with  seeming  candour,  declared, 

that  he  would  die  a  Catholic ;  and  the  king,  very  de* 

wous  of  this,  gave  orders  to  Diego  de  Mattos,  a  priest. 
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to  attend  him  constantly  in  prison.  After  which^  one 
nighty  he  sent  five  of  his  confidential  servants,  who 
killed  him  privately,  to  prevent  bis  recantation. 

Socinios  had  again  taken  Gojam  from  Sela  Chris* 
tos ;  which  last  disgrace  so  affected  hitn,  that  he  desi- 
red to  retire  and  live  as  a  private  man  in  that  pro* 
vince. 

The  king,  having  now  no  other  aiemy,  all  his  at- 
tention  was  employed  in  preparing  for  a  campaign 
against  Melca  Christos  of  Lasta.  But,  as  he  found 
his  army  full  of  disaffection,  it  was  proposed  to  him, 
before  he  took  the  field,  to  content  them  so  far  as  to 
indulge  the  Alexandrians  in  some  rites  of  the  old 
church ;  and  a  proclamation  was  accordingly  made  by 
the  king,  *'  That  those  who  chose  to  observe  the  Wed« 
nesday  as  a  fast,  instead  of  Saturday,  might  do  it ;" 
and  some  other  such  indulgences  as  these  were  grant* 
ed,  which  were  understood  to  affect  the  faith. 

As  soon  as  this  came  to  the  ears  of  the  patriarch, 
he  wrote  a  very  sharp  letter  to  the  king,  reproving 
him  for  the  proclamation  that  he  had  made ;  adding, 
that  it  was  an  encroachment  upon  the  office  of  the 
priesthood,  that  he,  a  layman,  should  take  upon  him 
to  direct  in  matters  merely  ecclesiastical.  He  warned 
the  king,  moreover,  that  God  would  call  him  to  the 
very  strictest  account  for  this  presumpdon  ;  and  re- 
minded him  of  the  words  of  Azarias,  the  chief  priest, 
to  king  Uzziah,  and  of  the  punishment  of  leprosy 
that  followed  the  king's  encroachment  on  the  eccle- 
siastical fimcdon ;  and  insisted  upon  Socinios  contra- 
dicting his  proclamation  by  another. 

Socinios  so  far  complied,  that  the  alteration  made 
by  the  last  proclamation  was  confined  to  three  arti- 
cles. First,  that  no  liturgy,  unless  amended  by  the 
patriarch,  was  to  be  used  in  divine  service.  Second- 
ly^ that  all  feasts,  excepting  £aster  and  those  that  de- 
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pended  upon  it,  should  be  kept  according  to  the  an* 
dent  computation  of  time.  And,  thirdly,  that  whp«* 
ever  chose,  might  £aist  on  Wednesday,  rather  than  on 
the  Saturday. 

At  the  same  time,  the  king  expressed  himself  a$ 
greatly  offended  at  the  freedom  of  the  application  of 
the  story  of  Azarias  and  Uzziah  to  him.  He  told  the 
patriarcn  plainly,  that  it  was  not  by  his  sermons,  nor 
those  of  the  fathers,  nor  by  the  miracles  they  ^i^rmi^t^^ 
nor  by  the  desire  of  the  people,  bilt  by  his  edicts 
alone,  that  the  Roman  religion  was  introduced  into 
Ethiopia ;  and,  therefore,  that  the  patriarch  had  not 
the  least  reason  to  complain  of  any  thing  being  alter<r 
ed  by  the  authority  that  first  established  it.  But,  from 
this  time,  it  plainly  appears,  that  Socinios  began  to  en« 
tertain  ideas,  at  least,  of  the  diurch  discipline  and  go* 
vemment,  very  opposite  to  those  he  had  when  he  first 
embraced  the  Romish  religion. 

The  kin^  now  set  out  in  his  campaign  for  Lasta 
with  a  large  army,  which  he  commanded  himself,  and 
under  him  his  son,  the  prince  Facilidas.  Upon  en* 
tering  the  mountain,  he  divided  his  army  into  three 
divisions.  The  first  commanded  by  the  prince,  and 
under  him  Za  Mariam  Adebo,  his  master  of  the  house* 
hold,  was  ordered  to  attack,  scale,  and  lodge  them* 
selves  on  the  highest  part  of  the  mountain.  The  se* 
cond  he  gave  to  Guebro  Christos,  governor  of  Begem* 
der ;  and  in  this  he  placed  the  regiment,  or  body  of 
troops,  called  Inaches,  veteran  soldiers  of  Sela  Chris* 
tos,  and  a  small,  but  brave  body  of  troops,  containing 
the  sons  of  Portuguese :  These  he  directed  to  occupy 
the  vallies  and  low  ground.  In  the  centre  the  king 
commanded  in  person. 

The  rebel  chief  and  his  mountaineers  remained  in 
a  state  of  security ;  for  they  neither  thought  to  be  so 
speedily  attacked,  nor  that  Socinios  could  have  raised 
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SO  Wge  an  armf.  They  abandoned,  therefore,  the 
lower  ground,  and  all  took  posts  upon  the  heights. 
The  prince  advanced  to  the  first  entrance,  and  order* 
ed  Damo,  his  Billetana  Gueta,  to  force  it,  with  four 
companies  of  good  soldiers,  who  ascended  the  moun** 
tain  with  great  perseverance;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  obstinate  defence  of  the  reb^,  made  themselves 
master  of  that  post ;  having  killed  two  of  the  bravest 
officers  Melca  Ghristos  had,  the  one  named  Billene^ 
the  other  Tecla  Mariam,  sirhamed  defender  of  the 
faithy  because  he  was  the  first  that  brought  Gaila  to 
the  assistance  of  Melca  Ghristos. 

There  were  likewise  slain,  at  the  same  time,  four 
priests  and  five  monks*  after  a  desperate  resistance ; 
one  of  whom,  calling  the  king's  troops  Moors,  forbade 
them  to  approach  for  fear  of  defiling  him  ;  and  then, 
with  a  book  in  his  hand,  threw  himself  over  the  rock, 
and  was  dashed  to  pieces  in  the  plain  below.  Hare 
the  prince  met  with  an  enemy  he  did  not  expect :  The 
cold  was  so  excessive,  that  above  fifty  persons  were 
frozen  to  death. 

The  top  of  the  mountain*  which  was  the  second 
entry  into  Lasta,  was  occupied  by  a  still  larger  body 
of  rebels ;  and  dierefore^  necessary  to  be  immediately 
storioed,  else  those  below  were  in  inuninent  dax^er  of 
being  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  large  stones  rolled 
down  upon  them.  The  prince  divided  his  army  into 
two  parties,  exhorting  them,  without  loss  of  time,  to 
attack  that  post ;  but  the  rebels,  sedng  the  good  couur 
tenance  with  which  they  ascended,  forsook  their  sta- 
tion and  fled  ;  so  that  this  second  mountain  was  gain- 
ed with  much  less  loss  and  difficulty  than  the  first. 

Behind  this,  and  higher  tlian  all  ti^  rest,  appeare4 
the  third*  which  struck  the  assailants  at  first  with  ter- 
ror and  de^iair.  This  was  carried  with  still  less  loss 
on  the  part  of  the  prince,  because  he  was  assisted  by 
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the  Inaches  and  Portuguese,  who  cut  off  the  comma- 
nication  below,  and  hindered  one  mountain  from  suc- 
couring the  other.  Here  they  found  great  store  of 
arms,  offensive  and  defensive ;  coats  of  mail,^  mules^ 
and  kettle-drums  ;  and  they  penetrated  to  the  head- 
quarters of  Melca  Christos,  which  was  a  small  moun- 
tain, but  very  strong  in  situation,  where  a  Portuguese 
J.  captain  seized  the  seat  which  served  as  a  throne  to 
*^  the  rebel ;  and  had  they  not  lost  time,  by  falling  to 
plunder,  they  would  have  taken  Melca  Christos  him- 
self, who  with  difficulty  escaped,  accompanied  by  ten 
horse. 

To  this  last  mountain  Socinios  repaired  with  the 
prince,  and  they  were  joined  by  the  governors  of  Am- 
hara  and  Tigre,  who  had  forced  their  way  in  from  the 
^posite  side. 

Hitherto  all  had  gone  well  with  the  king ;  but  when 
he  had  detached  Guebra  Christos,  governor  of  Be- 
gemder,  with  the  loaches  and  Portuguese,  who  were 
at  some  distance,  to  destroy  the  crop,  the  moun- 
taineers, again  assembled  on  a  high  hill  above  them, 
saw  their  opportunity,  fell  suddenly  upon  the  spoil- 
ers, and  cut  all  the  soldiers  of  Begemder  to  pieces. 
A  considerable  part  of  the  Inaches  fell  also ;  but  the 
rest,  joining  themselves  with  the  Portuguese  in  one 
body,  made  good  their  retreat  to  the  head-quarters. 

The  destruction  of  the  com  everywhere  around 
them,  and  the  impossibility  of  bringing  provisions 
there,  as  they  were  situated  in  the  midst  of  their  ene- 
mies, obliged  the  king  to  think  of  returning  before 
the  rebels  should  collect  themselves,  and  cut  off  his 
retreat.  And  it  was  with  great  difficulty,  and  still 
greater  loss,  he  accomplished  this,  and  retired  to  Dan- 
•caz,  abandoning  Lasta  as  soon  as  he  had  subdued  it^ 
;but  leaving  Begemder  almost  a  prey  to  the  rebels 
^hom  he  had  conquered  in  Lasta. 
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iSocinios  being  now  detentiined  upon  another  cam* 
pdiga  against  Lasta,  and  for  the  relief  of  Begemder, 
ordered  his  troops  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to 
march  as  soon  as  the  weather  should  permit.  But  an 
universal  discontent  had  seized  the  whole  army.  They 
saw  no  end  to  this  war,  nor  any  repose  from  its  vic- 
tories, obtained  with  great  bloodshed,  without  spoil» 
riches,  or  reward ;  no.  territory  acquired  to  the  king, 
hor  nation  subdued ;  but  the  time,  when  they  were 
not  actually  in  the  fi^ld,  filled  up  with  executions^  and 
the  constant  effusions  of  civil  blood,  that  seemed  to  be 
more  horrid  than  war  itself.  They,  therefore,  posi* 
tively  refused  to  march  against  Lasta ;  and  the  jmnce 
was  deputed  by  th^m  to  inform  the  king,  that  they 
did  not  say  the  Roman  faith '  was  a  bad  one,  as  they 
did  not  understand  it,  nor  desire  to  be  instructed ;  '^> 
that  this  was  an  affair  which  entirely  regarded  them- 
selves, and  no  one  would  pretend  to  say  there  was 
any  merit  in  professing  a  religion  they  did  not  under- 
stand or  believe  i  that  they  were  ready,  however,  to 
march  and  lay  down  their  lives  for  the  king  and  com* 
mon-weal,  provided  he  restored  them  then:  ancient  re^- 
ligion,  without  which  they  would  have  no  concern  in  the 
quarrel,  nor  even  wish  to  be  conquerors.  Whether  the 
king  was  really  in  the  secret  or  not,  I  shall  not  say ; 
but  it  is  expresslv  mentioned  in  the  annals  of  his  reign, 
that  Socinios  did  promise^  by  his  son,  to  the  army, 
that  he  would  restore  the  Aleacandrian  &ith  if  he 
should  return  victorious  over  Lasta ;  and  the  sudden 
manner  in  which  he  executed  this,  must  convince 
every  other  person  that  it  was  so. 

The  army  now  marched  from  Dancaz,  upon  intelli- 
gence arriving  that  the  rebels  had  left  their  stroi^-* 
nolds  in  Lasta,  and  in  their  way  to  the.  capital  to  give 
the  kmg  battle  there.  It  was  the  26th  of  July  l€iSl 
die  king  discov^ed,  by  his  scouts,  that  the  rdbel  Mel? 
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ca  Christos  was  at  hand,  having  with  him  aa  army  of 
about  25,000  men.  Upon  thi^  intelligence  lie  order- 
ed his  troops  to  halt,  and  hear  mass  fiiom  Diego  de 
Mattos;  mi,  having  chosen  his  ground,  he  hatoedl 
again  at  mid-day,  and  confessed,  according  to  the  rile 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  then  formed  ms  troops  iiif 
order  of  battle. 

.  It  was  not  long  till  the  enemy  came  in  sight,  feafi 
without  shewing  that  alacrity,  and  desire  of  engaging*, 
ihey  used  to  do  when  in  then*  nadve  mouHtams.  The 
king,  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry,  fell  so*  suddenty  and 
so  violently  upon  them,  that  he  broke  through  the 
van-guard,  commanded  by  Melca  Christos,  and  poe 
them  to  flight  before  his  foot  could  come  up.  The 
rest  of  the  army  fi[^lowed  the  example  of  their  leader ; 
and  the  enemy  were  everywhere  trodden  down  asA 
destroyed  by  the  victorious  horse,  tSl  night  put  an 
end  to  the  pursuk. 

Melca  Christos,  in  the  beginning  of  tke  ei^ge>- 
ment,  saved  himself  by  the  swiftness  of  his  horse ;  j^t 
8000  of  the  mountaineers  were  slain  upon  the  spot, 
among  whom  was  Bicane,  one  of  his  generals,  an  ex- 
cellent officer,  both  for  the  council  and  the  field,  and 
several  other  considerable  persons,  as  well  inhabitanis 
of  Lasta  as  others,  who  had  taken  that  side  firom  db» 
Iflce  to  the  kmg  and  his  measures. 
'  Next  mommg  the  king  went  out^  widi  his  son,  to 
see  the  field  of  battle ;  where  the  prince  Fadlidas  i^ 
said  to  have  ^ken  to^  this  effect,  in  the  i^rme  of  ilie 
army  :  **  These  men,  whom  you  see  slaughtered  en 
the  ground,  were  neitho*  Pagans  nor  MsibcMnetaiis^  at 
whose  death  we  ^ould  rejoice^-^hey  were  Christians, 
latdy  ydur  subjects  and  your  countrymen,  some  of 
them  your  relations.  This  is  not  victory,  wfaotrh  ft 
gained  over  ourselves^  In  killing  these,  you  diwe  %he 
sword  into  your  owm  entraib.    How  ttiany  laefrhmfe 
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foa  slaiqfbtefe4  ?  How  many  loore  have  you  to  kill  ? 
We  are  become  a  proverb,  even  among  the  Pagans 
and  Moors,  fost  carrying  on  this  war,  and  for  apostatiz- 
higy  as  they  say,  from  the  faith  of  our  ancestors/'*^ 
The  king  heard  this  speech  without  reply,  and  return- 
ed manifestly  disconsolate  to  Dancaz ;  where,  often 
before,  he  had  feasted  and  triumphed  for  the  gaining 
of  a  Iteser  victory. 

After  his  arrival  at  Dancaz,  he  had  a  confin-ence 
^mth  the  patriarch  Alphonso  Mendes,  who,  in  a  long 
.speech,  upbraided  him  with  having  deserted  the  Ca- 
.tfaoltc  faith  at  the  time  when  the  victory,  obtained  by 
their  prayers^  gave  htm  an  opportunity  of  confirming 
it.  The  king  answered,  with  seeming  indiflPerence, 
that  he  had  done  every  diing  for  the  Catholic  faith  in 
fais  power ;  that  he  had  shed  the  blood  of  thousands, 
and  as  much  more  would  be  shed  ;  and  still  he  was 
.uncertain  if  it  would  produce  any  effect ;  but  that  he 
•should  think  of  it,  and  send  him  his  resolutions  to- 
morrow. 

The  next  day  Sodnios  made  a  declaration,  by  Za- 
Mariam,  to  the  patriarch,  to  this  purport :  '^  When 
we  Embraced  the  faith  of  Rome,  we  laboured  for  it 
with  great  diligence ;  but  the  people  shewed  no  af- 
fection for  it.  Julius  rebelled,  out  of  hatred  against 
Sela  Christos,  under  pretmce  of  being  defender  of 
the  ancient  hdth,  and  was  slain,  togedier  with  many 
of  bis  followers.  Gabriel  did  the  same.  Tecla  Geor* 
'gis,  likewise,  made  a  league  to  die  for  the  Alexan- 
drian fsAth ;  which  he  did,  and  many  people  with  him. 
The  same  did  Serca  Christos  the  preceding  year ;  and 
those  peasants  of  Lasta  fight  for  the  same  caus^  at  this 
day.  The  faith  of  Rome  is  not  a  bad  one  j  but  the 
men  of  this  ^country  do  not*  understand  it,  Let  those 
that  love  it  remain  in  that  faith,  in  the  same  way  as 
the  Boitugues^  did  in  the  time  of  Atzenaf  3egued« 
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Let  them  eat  and  drink  together^  and  let  them  many 
the  daughters  of  Abyssmians.  As  for  those  that  are 
not  incfaned  to  the  Roman  £uth»  let  them  follow  thehr 
ancient  one  as  received  from  die  church  of  Alexan- 
dria.'* 

Upon  this  declaration»  delivered  by  Za-Mariam,  th^ 
patriarch  inquired  if  it  came  from  the  king.  Being 
answered  that  it  did ;  after  a  short  pause,  he  returned 
this  answer  by  Emanuel  Alm^da ;  '*  That  the  patri- 
arch understood  that  both  religions  should  be  per- 
mitted in  the  kingdom,  and  that  the  Alexandrians  were 
to  have  every  indulgence  that  could  be  wished  by  them, 
without  violating  the  purity  of  the  Cadiolic  £suth ;  that, 
therefore,  he  had  no  difficulty  of  allowing  the  people 
of  Lasta  to  live  in  the  fiadth  ot  their  ancestors  without 
alteration,  as  they  had  never  embraced  any  other ;  but 
as  for  those  who  had  sworn  to  persist  in  the  Catholic 
faith,  and  had  received  the  communion  in  that  church, 
it  could  by  no  means,  without  a  grievous  sin,  be  grant- 
ed to  them  to  renounce  that  frith,  in  which  they  had 
deliberately  sworn  to  live  and  die.'' 

The  king,  upon  this  answer,  which  be  und^^tood 
well,  and  expected,  only  replied,  '*  What  is  to  be 
done  ?  I  have  no  longer  the  power  of  government  in 
own  kingdom !" — ^And  immediately  .ordered  a  he- 
ld to  make  the  following  proclamation : 
^^  Hear  us !  hear  us!  hear  us !  First  of  all  we  gave 
you  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  as  thinking  it  a  good 
one ;  but  many  people  have  died  fighting  agsunst  it, 
as  Julius,  Gabriel,  Tecla  Georgis,  Serca  Christas, 
and,  lastly,  these  rude  peasants  of  Lasts.  Now,  there- 
fore, we  restore  to  you  the  frith  of  your  ancestors ; 
let  your  own  priests  say  thdr  mass  in  their  own 
churches ;  let  the  people  have  their  own  altars  for  the 
sacrament,  and  their  own  liturgy,  and  be  happy.  As 
for  myself,  I  am  now  old,  and  worn  out  with  war  and 
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kfirnides,  and  no  longer  capable  of  governing;  I 
name  my  son  Fadlidas  to  reign  in  my  place.*' 

Thus,  in  one  day,  fell  the  whole  hbnc  of  the  Ra* 
man  Catholic  faith,  and  hierarchy,  in  Abys^a ;  first 
regularly  established,  as  I  must  always  thmk,  by  Peter 
Fkez,  in  moderation,  charity,  perseverance,  long-suf* 
fering,  and  peace;  extended  and  maintained  after* 
wards  by  blood  and  violence  beyond  what  could  be 
expected  from  heathens,  and  by  an  exertion  of  the 
dvil  power  in  its  own  defence,  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  priesthood  and  ecclesiastical  tyranny ;  which 
plainly  had  no  odier  view,  than,  by  annihilating  the 
constitution  under  its  native  prince,  to  reduce  Abyssi-* 
nia  to  a  Portuguese  government,  as  had  already  been 
done  with  so  many  independent  states  in  India* 

This  proclamation  was  made  on  the  14th  of  June 
1632.  After  it  Sodnios  took  no  care  of  public  af« 
fairs.  He  had  been  long  afflicted  with  various  com- 
plaints, especially  since  the  last  campaign  in  Lasta ; 
and  afiairs  were  now  managed  by  pnnce  FadHdas  in 
hi  fethePs  place,  though  he  did  not  take  upon  him 
the  title  of  king.  Emana  Ghnstos,  brother  of  Sela 
Ghristos,  a  steady  Alexandrian,  and  Guebra  Christos, 
were  then  made  governors  of  Lasta  and  Begemder ; 
but  no  steps  were  taken,  in  this  interval,  against  the 
Jesuits. 

On  d^e  7th  of  September  the  king  died,  and  was 
buried  with  great  pomp,  by  his  son,  m  the  church  of 
Ganeta  Jesus,  which  he  himself  had  built,  professing 
himself  a  Roman  Gatfaolic  to  the  last.  The  Portu- 
guese historians  deny  both  his  resignation  of  the  crown, 
and  his  perseverance  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  to 
his  death;  but  this  apparently  for  thdr  own  pur- 
poses. 

He  was  a  prince  remarkable  for  strength  of  body ; 
of  .great  courage  and  elevation  of  mind;  had  early 
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learned  die  exercise  <^  arms^  pltieoc^  fct9S9tatM^ 
and  every  military  virtue  that  could  be  acquired ;  and 
had  passed  die  first  part  of  his  life  as  a  private  person 
in  the  mid^  of  hardships  and  dangers* 

He  is  celebrated  to  this  day  in-  Abyssinia  fer  a  ta? 
lent,  which  seems  to  be  the  gift  of  nature ;  th»t  of 
choosing,  upon  the  first  view,  the  proper  grou3d  for 
a  camp  or  batde,  and  of  embracing^  in  his  own 
mind,  in  a  moment,  all  the  advantages  and  dkadvaa^ 
tages  that  could  result  from  any  particular  part  of  ft* 
This  talent  is  particularly  recorded  in  several  short 
proverbs,  or  military  adages ;  such  as  the  following  { 
*'  Blind  him  first,  or  you  shall  never  beat  htm/'  Tbh 
most  material  qualificadon  seemed  to  have  bem  in 
part'  transmitted  to  Ras  Michael,  the  greatest  Abyssi^ 
nian  general  in  my  dme,  descended  from  Socinios  by 
his  mother ;  and,  from  this  superiority  alone  over  the 
other  commanders  opposed  to  him,  he  is  said  to  havd 
been  victorious  in  forty-three  pitdied  battles. 

Socinios  eml»aced  the  GadioUc  region  £nottt  coos* 
vicdon,  and  studied  it  with  great  appliradon,  as'  fior  as 
his  narrow  means  of  instruc^ioil  would  allow ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doi^t  that,  undar  the  moderate  con^ 
duct  of  Petar  Paez,  who  converted  him,  he  woold 
have  died  a  martyr  for  that  religion.  There  seems  as 
little  reason  to  doubt,  conscientious  as  he  was,  if  he 
had  been  a  young  man,  that  he  would  have  quin^  it 
for  the  good  of  his  country,  and  from  his  inabiUty  tct 
puffer  the  tyranny  of  Alphonso  Meodes,  witfaf  hts  coti^ 
dnual  aicroachment  upon  civil  govemmtet.  Being, 
in  the  last  yesprs  of  his  life,  left  without  one  soldier  tp 
draw  his  sword  for  the  Catholic  cause,  he  kept  his  re^ 
ligion,  and  abandoned  his  crown ;  and  havix^  been» 
it  should  seem,  for  some  dme,  convinced  that  the  go^ 
vemment  of  the  church  of  Rome,  in  such  hands  as 
he  left  it,  was  ttcompadble  vidi  moooichy^  lie  took 
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ocTmax^  to  change  ^  known  seEtimeDts  of  Facilidas, 
reo^oer  him  lacvour^ble  to  the  Roman  £sdth,  or  name 
another  of  his  sons  to  succeed  him,  whom  he  found 
to  be  more  so. 

The  Jesuits,  considering  only  die  catastrophe,  and 
unmindful  of  the  str^iuous  efforts  made  to  establish 
their  religion  during  his  whole  reign,  have  traduced 
his  charactw  as  that  of  an  apostate,  for  givii\g  way  to 
the  umrersal  demand  of  his  people,  to  have  their  an- 
cient formi  of  worship  restored,  when  his  army  had 
deserted  him,  and  he  Umself  was  dying  of  old  age. 
But  every  impartial  man  will  admit,  that  the  step  he 
took,  of  abdicating  his  sovere%nty  over  a  people  who 
had  abjured  the  religion  he  had  introduced  among* 
dieo^  was,  in  Ins  circumstances,  just  the  reverse  of 
sfKdstacy,  and  lihe  noblest  action  of  bis  life. 

His  resignation  of  the  crown,  and  tenacious  perse- 
vering in  the  Catholic  £adth,  together  with  the  mode- 
ration of  his  son,  the  prince  Facilidas,  in  appointing  a 
regency  to  govern,  rather  than  to  mount  the  throne 
himself  dunng  his  father's  life,  are  three  facts  which 
we  Imow  to  be  true  from  the  Abyssinian  annals,  and 
which  the  Jesuits  have  endeavoured  to  suppress,  that 
they  might  the  more  easily  asperse  the  character  of 
the  father  and  the  son. 

They  have  pretended  that  it  was  the  queen,  and 
other  ladies  at  court,  who,  by  their  influence,  seduced 
the  king  from  the  Catholic,  religion*  But  Socinios 
was  then  past  seventy,  the  queen  near  sixty,  and  he 
had  no  other  wives  or  mistresses.^  To  judge,  more- 
over, by  his  behaviour  in  the  affair  of  Adera,  sister  to 
Tecla  Georgis,  the  voice  of  the  women  at  court  seems 
to  have  had  no  extraordinary  weight  with  him.  In  a 
word,  he  never  varied  in  his  religion  after  he  embra- 
ced that  of  Rome,  but  stedfastly  adhered  to  it,  when 
the.  pride  and  bad  conduqt  of  the  Jesuits  had  scarcely 
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eft  another  friend  to  it  in  the  whole  kingdom;  and^ 
therefore,  the  diaiige  of  zpostzcj  is  certadnlj  an  uiune- 
liled  falsehood. 

As  it  is  plain  the  Portuguese^  from  the  beginning, 
bdieved  their  reliflon  could  only  be  estaddbhed  ^ 
force,  and  were  persuaded  that  vblence  was  Jawfrd, 
die  bbme  €§  so  much  bloodied  for  so  many  years, 
and  the  final  miscarriage  of  the  whole  scheme,  must 
fall  on  their  sovereign,  the  king  of  Spain  and  Bortu* 
gal ;  who,  having  succeeded  to  hk  wish  in  the  con- 
quest of  India,  appears  to  have  wanted  the  anxiety  the 
patriarch  had  for  the  conversion  of  Abyssinia,  nor 
even  to  have  thought  further  of  sliding  a  body  of 
troops  with  his  priests  to  Ae  succour  of  Sodiuos, 
whom  he  left  to  the  prayars  of  Urban  VIII«,  the  merit 
of  Ignatius  Ix^ola,  and  the  bbours  cf  his  furious  and 
fanatic  disciples. 
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^sceUtmcous  Notes  and  Remarks  on  the  MS.  AhfS'^ 
siman  HistQty  brought  from  Gondar  by  Mr 
Bntee. 


!•  4  |IB  complete  cbrQiiicIe  of  a  reign,  written  by  tbe  king's 
faisloriographer^  contains  all  tbe  remarkable  traosactiuns  at 
coui*t  during  ever}r  da;|^  in  tbe  month  througbout  tbe  wbole 
^e^c.  Each  month  tiegins  a  new  paragraph ;  the  name  of 
^t  is  generally  written  with  red  ink  ;  a  very  fi^vourite  oma- 
fnent  of  ihe  scribes*  The  first  Abyssiuiau  month  begins  on 
Vbe  29tb  August,  old  style ;  and  the  division  of  the  year  coin* 
cidea  exactly  with  that  of  tlie  Egyptians.  Tbe  names  of 
the  months  are  not  derived  from  any  kno>An  language*  They 
arcji  I.  Mascaritm  ;  S.  Tekempt ;  3.  Hedar  :  4.  Tahsas  ; 
S.  Ter;  6.  Yacatit;  ?•  Maffabit;  8.  Miyazia;  9-  Genbot; 
10.  Sene;  11«  Hamie;  19.  Nahassi.  A  very  useful  calen- 
dar was  composed  by  Ludolf,  from  a  martyrology  in  bis  pos- 
se§sio%  in  which  be  points  out  the  most  remarkable  saints^ 
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and  festivals  current  in  Ethiopia ;  but,  after  all  this  skilful 
attention,  it  is  still  far  from  being  complete.  Mr  Bruce 
brought  home  a  slip  of  parchment,  containing  the  names 
of  the  samts  commemorated  in  Habbesh  during  the  first  fif- 
teen days  of  Mascaram.  These  are,  at  a  medium,  about  six 
for  each  day,  the  principal  of  wh#mib«ire  their  legends  given 
into  the  Synaxar.  It  appears  that  most  of  the  long  fables, 
recorded  in  that  book,  are  translations  from  the  Greek  or 
Coptic,  the  originals  of  which  were  composed  in  Egypt. 

A  week  is  called  in  HM:>eslkmbde,  equal  to  the  I^tin  sep* 
timana;  a  month,  from  its  being  lunar,  werh;  a  day,  amt- 
ra  or  elet.  The  days  of  the  week  are  named  by  their  num-. 
ber ;  ehud,  the  first,  or  Sati>a)t,  fk^  Sabbath ;  sanui,  the  se- 
cond, Monday;  salus, Tuesday;  rebua,  Wednesday;  hamus, 
Thursday ;  areb,  Friday ;  sanbat  kidimat,  the  old  (or  Jewish) 
Sabbath,  Saturday. 

The  Abyssinian  vulgar  era  is  the  ^mta  alem,  or  year  of  the 
creation ;  but  the  number  of  years  from  that  event  to  the 
reign  of  Teclahaimanout,  1769,4s  variously  reckoned.  Du- 
ring the  period  in  which  the  Jesuits  flourished  in  Ethiopia, 
the  Curoypean  calculation  was  adopted  ;  and  the  Latin  names 
of  die  months,  the  year  of  Chtist,  aiid  several  ofhtfr  VMiges 
of  die  vtfterccmrse  with  the  we^  are  foihvd  >m  ^e  faislMes  of 
David,  Claudius,  and  Susneus. 

The  method  in  which  Mr  Bruce  computed  the  re^ns  of 
the  kings,  was  the  ordinary  one  of  subtracting  from  the 
year  17^  the  reign  of  Joas  as  found  in  the  Annals ;  then 
from  the  remainder  that  of  Yasous ;  and  so  on,  back  to 
Amda  Sion.  The  years  mentioned  by  die  Jesuits,  from  the 
time  of  the  first  Portuguese  embassy  till  their  expulsion, 
served  to  correct  those  in  the  MSS.  Hie  days  of  the  week 
are  literaUy  translated  from  the  Ethiopic ;  and  those  of  the 
month  are  valued  by  Ae  corresponding  day  in  the  JoKan 
CQmputa(tion.  The  imperfection  of  these  mediods  most  be 
supplied  or  understood  by  the  reader:  it  would  reqnire 
much  time  and  labour  to  reconcile  perfectly  the  European 
and  Eihiopic  dates,  which  in  these  volumes  only  approximate 
to  the  truth  *. 

*  The  Ayssinians,  jn  general,  reckon  5,500  years  from  the  cre- 
ation to  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  though  in  this  ^eir  writers  are 
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Of  the  facts  which  are  gWen  id  the  end  of  Boole  II.  and 
m  the  course  of  Book  III.,  the  chronicle  uf  Axiun  fiaiuihea 
a  very  small  part.  As  its  reputation  in  Abyssinia  is  im- 
mense, and  no  analysis  of  its  coments  has  been  iaid  before 
the  publici  the  reatder  will  find  one  subjoined  in  the  note  'f*. 

The  appendix  to  this  book  is  the  only  portion  of  h  winch 
is  purely  historical.  It  begins  with  a  description  of  ibe 
church  of  Axum,  founded  by  Abreha  and  Atsbeha.     Thea 


not  uaanimous.  The  aanalislB  take  great  pains  to  state  the  year 
of  the  world,  the  epact,  golden  number  (iiiat(|ue),  and  the  name  of 
the  evangelist  for  every  year,  at  the  begtnning  ef  its  bisslory.  Every 
ibur  years  are  marked  with  the  names  of  the  four  evan^ists,  firom 
A  particular  arrangement  in  the  &erwce  of  the  church.  Other  eras 
are  mentioned  occaaionally ;  as  the  Era  «f  Mercy  (amt  maharalO^ 
which  commenced  at  the  coming  of  Abba  Saiama,  a  lew  years  tee- 
fore  the  birth  of  Zera  Jacob.  The  Appendix  ta  the  book  of  Axum 
giT438  the  principal  dates  of  Ethiopic  hbtory  according  to  this  era, 
but  so  inaccurately  as  to  destroy  all  confidence  in  ike  account. 
The  Ethiopic  scribes  are  so  carcass  m  their  compatations*  and 
the  transcription  of  their  numeral  characters,  that  no  dependence 
can  be  had  on  any  statements  which  they  giT«  to  their  readers, 
Hnconaected  with  proems.     On  this  subject  see  the  table  in  Vol. 

VII. 

f  The  Kebir  Zaneguste,  or  Giary  of  the  Kings,  is  a  trealae 
which  professes  to  establish  the  Ethiopic  monarchy  on  the  basis 
of  divine  right.  It  was  written  ^^  to  shew  forth  the  glory  of  itome 
aiid-Ethiopia,*'  two  nations  which  are  said  to  divide  between  theili 
the  sovereignty  of  the  world,  in  direct  inheritance  from  Adam.     > 

Of  this  treatise  Mr  Bruce  brought  two  copies  from  Gondar,  one 
written  in  an  older  hand,  divided  into  chapters,  containing  an  Ap- 
pendix on  Abyssinian  history  and  customs  ;  and  another,  ibeauti- 
fidly>  but  more  incorrectly^  written,  without  sections,  and  proba- 
bly a  transcript  made  for  him  while  residing  in  that  city.  The 
imner  of  these  consists  of  106  leams,  of  whkh  18  are  on  the  af- 
fiurs  of  Abyssinia*  distinct  fium  the  principal  work,  and  6ve  on  die 
iustory  of  David  III.  llie  bitter  is  wiittett  in  a  buger  chaisacter, 
%ad  occupies  136  folia.  The  sise  of  both  is  quarto,  nearly  square, 
OQ  yellow  Abyssinian  parohinent,  the  sheets  of  which,  about  a  foot 
in  kngth  and  breadth,  are  called  by  the  natives  Bnin6. 

The  oldest  copy  appears  to  haaeHtieen  a  present  to  Mr  Bruce 
from  Ras  .Michael,  the  celebrated  governor  of  Tigre,    It  is  omar 
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follows  a  loM  locoimt  of  the  coronlitioii  of  the  kings,  as 
f^iveo  by  Mr  Drnoe  in  the  life  of  Sodnios,  which  is  abridged 
by  all  the  annalists  who  treat  of  these  matters.  After  diis 
come  two  lists  of  the  ofiicers  whom  Solomon  sent,  along 
with  Menilecy  to  his  maternal  kingdom  of  Saba ;  both  very 
confused.  Tlie  fourth  section  contains  a  catalogue  of  the 
king!  of  Axum,  from  Arwe,  who  reigned  40O  years,  to  Ma- 
queda,  qiseen  of  Azeb,  who  tisited  Solomon  iu  the^fourth  > 


mented  at  the  beginniDg  with  a  beautiful  dnwingof  an  eagle  in 
flight,  holding  in  his  beak  and  talons  a  scroll,  which  seems  to  have 
b»en  executed  by  Mr  Bruce  or  his  assistant* 

The  treatise  begins  widi  die  usual  doxology  to  God  ^e  Fa&er, 
Son,,  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  a  precession  of  faith  in  the  lYhuly,  as 
defined  by  the  318  orthodox  of  the  council  of  Nice.  The  writer 
-tben  testifies  his  belief  in  the  great  and  glorious  ^drk  of  Sian  and 
of  the  Law,  devised  and  made  in  the  Council  of  Heaven,  before  all 
created  things,  angels  or  men.  After  the  formation  of  this(Tabot 
HegeX  or  Ark  of  the  Law,  and  the  creation  and  fall  of  the  angeb, 
the  Trinity  is  asserted  to  have  formed  man,  as  a  punisbm^it  on 
Satan  and.  his  followers.  The  Father  said  to  the  Son  and  Holy 
Spirit,  Let  us  make  man  in  our  own  image.  The  Son  said,  I  will 
clothe  Adam  with  flesh.  The  Spirit  said,  I  will  dwell  in  the  breast 
of  the  prophets  and  saints.  These  transactions  are  proved  by  a  pas- 
sage from  David,  ^'  Remember  thy  dwelling  place  of  old,  created 
for  a  safety,  by  the  kw  <^  thy  kmgdom,  iu  Mount  Sloo."  The 
object  of  this  chapter  is,  to  shew  that  God  created  the  Aik  of 
Sion  before  all  things,  with  a  view  to  deliver  it  to  man  as  a  (dedge 
of  the  divine  law,  and  the  symbol  of  dominion  over  the  whole 
earth.  . 

The  title  of  chapter  2d  is,  **  On  the  great  monarchy .''  Lh  us 
give  an  account  of  who  is  great  and  who  is  small  (says  the  writer) 
amongst  the  kings  of  the  earth.  He  then  mentions  how  Gr^orius 
Thaumaturgos  (in  Ethiop.  Gebare  Menker)  havii^  been  thrown 
into  a  dungeon  for  fifteen  years  by  a  Pagan  king,  began  to  romia- 
ate  on  the  idle  pomp  of  the  infidel,  whose  confidence  was  placed 
in  armies,  chariots,  and  cities,  and  to  compare  it  with  the  true  do- 
minion which  God  had  given  to  the  first  man,  and  through  him 
to  the  holy  patriarchs.  Gregory,  now  introduced  as  a  speaker 
(chap.  30>  relates,  in  a  prolix,  romancing  way,  the  investiture  of 
Adam  in  the  empire  of  tiie  earth  by  his  Maker.  He  then  proceeds 
to  tell  how  Adam  dirinherited  his  £xst  bom  son,  because  he  was  a 
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jear  of  his  reign. .  Sbe  reigned  after  that  visit  fi5  years.  Ebo 
Hakim,  or  Wareza,  i.  e«  the  jouth  or  prince,  governed  Ethi- 
opia after  bis  mother-s  resignation,  about  half  a  century. 

The  list  of  kings  who  succeeded  him  is  double,  and  very 
discordant  with  itself.  The  numbers  of  the  dates  are  as  er* 
roaeous  as  the  names  are  fabulous.  Abreha  and  Atsbeha 
are  called  Agoula  Anbasa,  children  of  the  lion.  And  there 
is  likewise  a  derangement  of  the  usual  order  in  one  of  the 


sour,  tlUooking  infant,  and  conferred  his  kingdom  on  Abel 
for  contrary  reasons,  which  occasioned  envy  between  the  bro- 
thers, and  the  death  of  one  of  them.  Seth  is  appointed  by  A- 
dam  to  the  vacant  inheritance ;  and  much  oratory  is  employed 
in  describing  (chap.  6.)  the  sin  of  Cain,  and  the  impiety  of  biis 
race.  All  the  vices  of  warm  climates  are  ascribed  to  these  de? 
generate  mortals,  who  abandoned  prayers,  petitions,  and  thanks- 
givings, for  eating,  drinking,  dancing,  and  music  of  ail  kinds ; 
with  other  excesses,  in  which  they  vied  with  the  horse,  the  ass, 
and  the  mule.  A  list  is  given  of  the  patriarchal  kings,  of  the 
just  line,  from  Seth  to  Noah,  which  introduces  the  flood,  and  the 
destruction  of  all  flesh,  excepting  his  family*  In  these  accounts, 
which  are  sufficiently  minute,  the  Scripture  is  the  basis;  but 
the  narrative  is  of  the  rabbinical  kind,  in  a  pompous  style, 
and  alwajTS  collecting  a  mist  of  fable  on  every  particulars  through 
which  it  appears  distorted  and  ridiculous.  A  translation  of  the 
titles  of  the  chapters,  a  Kttle  extended,  is  all  that  the  per* 
formance  m^ts  after  this  introduction.  They  are  as  follows; 
Ch.  9'  On  the  Covenant  of  Noe*  10.  On  Sion  ;  here  the  story 
of  the  celestial  ark  is  resumed.  11.  On  the  meeting  of  the  318 
Orthodox  at  Nice,  and  their  Council,  formed  to  promote  the  pu- 
li^  of  the  faith.  12,  13,  14,  15,  l6,  Give  a  narrative  of  the 
wickedness  of  Canaan ;  the  history  of  Abraham  and  his  cove* 
nant ;  with  the  lives  of  Isaac,  Jacob,  and  Rebel,  his  incestupus 
son.  The  deeds  of  Canaan  and  Robel  are  recorded  to  account 
for  their  being  deprived  of  a  share  in  the  divine  sovereignty  of 
their  family.  17.  God  delivers  the  heaveply  ark  to  Moses  on  the 
mount.  18.  Relates  the  meeting  of  the  318  bishops  (likan  pa- 
pasat),  at  which,  (c.  19  and  20)  Damatius,  the  Roman  bishop, 
ntaod  up,  and  said  he  had  foun^  a  book  on  the  division  ,of  the 
worid  in  the  church  of  Sophia. '  In  this  volume  it  was  recorded, 
that  the  earth  was  divided  between  the  king* of  Rome  and  the 
king  of  Ethiopia,  because  they  were  both  descended  from  Shem^ 
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eaUlogueSy  in  iHiich  Anto^  or  Gondii^  die  wicked  ^ueeo^ 
who  polluted  and  destroyed  the  churches  for  40  years,  is  put 
before  several  princes  of  the  family  which  she  is  reported  to 
have  deposed.  The  house  of  Zague  was  probably  litde  re- 
lated to  this  Ethiopian  Athaliah  :  it  was  Christian,  and  some 
of  its  princes  eminent  for  abilities  and  piety.  Mr  Batce 
has  followed  the  second  list,  which  is  that  usually  transcri- 
bed into  chronicles. 


the  lineal  successor  of  Noah  by  his  own  nominatioii.  From  die 
book  he  proceeds  to  establish  the  claims  of  Ethiopia,  c^Mferving, 
that'Menilec,  the  eldest  son  of  Solomon  by  MaqueHa  queen  of 
Sheba,  had  fomided  that  monarchy;  and  had  been  approved  d 
God,  so  far  as  to  get  possession  of  the  Ark  of  Sion,  which  ^vas 
made  in  heaven,  but  was  kept  at  his  birth  in  the  temple  of  Jera- 
salem.  21.  Begins  with  an  account  of  the  beauty  riches^  and 
wisdom  of  the  queen,  and  of  her  commerce  with  Asia  and  India. 
Tameran,  her  principal  merchant  (c.  Mi),  becomes  acquainted 
with  the  king  of  Judah,  then  collecting  gold  for  the  Temple*  This 
trader  enters  Judea  (c.  25),  and  brings  back  such  a  flattering  ac» 
count  of  Solomon,  as  induces  (c.  24>  the  queen  to  undeitake  a 
journey  to  see  him.  She  arrives  at  Jerusalem  (c.  25)  and  con- 
verses (c.  26)  with  the  king,  who  solves  and  proposes  some  riddles 
for  her  Instruction ;  namely,  a  few  eiugmatical  stories,  inveirted 
by  the  Jewish  rabbins  and  Arabs.  Ch«  26.  She  is  astonished  at 
his  wisdom,  and,  in  consequence  of  this  admiration,  she  obtains 
more  of  his  royal  bounty  than  he  had  hitherto  bestowed  on  any  of 
his  allies.  Ch.  39*  The  318  fathers  continue  the  history,  mad 
proceed  (c.  30)  to  relate,  faoW  the  king  sware  to  her  to  wake  her 
child,  if  he  should  have  one,  the  heir  of  his  kingdom.  Ch.  32. 
The  king  gives  her  his  ring,  and  dismisses  her  to 'her  own  coantty, 
where  she  bore  Menilec,  the  prince  of  Israel  and  Ethiopia.  Ch. 
33,  34,  35,  Menilec  grew  up,  and,  by  means  of  Tameran,  .biegaB 
a  correspondence  with  his  father,  who  invited  him  to  Jerusalm, 
where  he  met  and  conversed  with  him.  The  king*  (cc.38^  S9t 
40,  41)  put  the  youth  of  his  realm  under'  die  command  of  his>  son, 
made  him  be  anointed  by  Zadoc  the  high  priest,  and  okowni»d,  by 
the  name  of  David  his  grancffather.  As  tbe  prinicehad  shewn  no 
inclination  to  rule  over  Judea,  Solomon  prepared  to  disnHtshini'to 
^ba,  with  the  sons  of  the  first  families  in  Jerusalem  as-  his  reti- 
nue and  household.  He  gave  him  (c.  41  and  42^)  his  blesinig, 
the  two  tabiesof  the  law,  and  the  choice  of  th^  Jewish  yo«ith. 
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After  Icon  Amlac,  the  order  of  kings,  and  the  length  of 
their  reigns,  are  dearly  determined.  A  list  of  these,  from 
him  to  Tecla-haimanout,  the  reigning  sovereign,  is  inserted 
by  the  scribe,  M^ho  wrote  either  for  Michael  or  Mr  Bruce. 
The  subject  of  Axum  is  resumed,  and  an  account  given  of 
the  latest  coronations  which  have  been  performed  there.  In 
Ae  Sdlst  year  of  mercy  (Luke's  Gospel),  Sertza  Denghel  re- 
newed all  the  laws  and  institutions  laid  down  by  the  ancient 


m|ich  agMRst  the  will  of  their  parents.  A  list  of  their  names,  gi- 
ven in  tiie  two  copies,  illustrates,  more  than  any  other  particular, 
the  carelessness  of  the  Ethiopic  scribes,  t^e  only  men  of  learning 
m  the  country,  and  the  gross  ignorance  of.  the  clergy,  who  are 
not  able  to  diseern  the  absurdity^of  this  story.  Only  a  few  of  the 
nameS'Coincide  exactly  in  the  two  copies,  though  IJiey  are  all  cor- 
rupted from  one  source.  They  are  all  tftken,  not  from  the  Hebrew, 
a»  a  book  so  ancient  must  have  been,  but  from  the  Greek*  For 
instanee ;  Azanas,  the  son  of  Zadok,  went  as  lik  cohenat,  or  high- 
pdest ;  El:inia»,  or  Ellas,  son  of  Arami,  or  Arani,  and  grandson  of 
Nathan  the  prophet,  as  Kk  diaconat,  or  chief  of  the  deacons ;  and 
S^monias,  son  of  Abita,  or  Abitalam,  as  lam  miziker,  register  of 
^e  cattle.  The  rest,  to  the  amount  of  twelve  or  thirteen  in  all« 
have  a  similar  appearance. 

Chapters  44*  and  45  describe  the  lamentation  of  the  Jewish  no- 
bility on  parting,  with  their  children,  and  the  good  advice  and 
bfessings  they  bestowed  on  them.  The  young  priest,  Azarias, 
htiid,  in  the  mean  time,  formed  a  design  (c.  46)  of  taking  along 
with  him  the  celestial  Ark  of  the  Covenant.  This  he  secretly 
communicated  to  a  few  of  his  friends,  in  particular  to  the  chief 
of  the  deacons.  Zadoc,  the  high>priest,  being  absent,  his  son 
(c.  47)  offered  up  a  sacrifice  In  the  Temple  for  himself  and  the 
y<oung  king,  and,  having  obtained  from  heaven  approbation  of  his 
conduct,  stote  the  palladium  of  the  monarchy  of  Adam.  The  ark 
was  committed  to  the  priests  in  his  train,  and  the  whole  compa- 
ny (c.  48,  49,  50,  51,  52,  53),-  having  received  the  blessings  of 
their  parents,  set  out  for  Ethiopia,  by  the  way  of  Egypt,  in  wing- 
ed chariots,  which  the  Lord  enabled  to  perform  a  journey  of  thir- 
teen days  in  one.  The  Ethiopians,  (c.  54,  55)  received  their  new 
king  and  the  ark  with  inexpressibte' joy ;  but  very  different  were 
Ae  feelings  of  Zadoc,  who,  discovering  that  the  gbry  was  departed 
fifom  the  Temple  (c.  56,  57),  informed  his  master  of  the  loss,  in 
the  utmost  dismay  and  consternation.    The  king  (c«  58,  59) 
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kings,  his  fathers,  at  tlie  city  of  Axunii  the '  throne  of  the 
kings  of  SioHi  The  celestial  ark,  the  first  of  all  created 
things,  entrusted  to  the  patriarchs  and  Moses,  and  stolen 
away  from  Jerusalem  in  the  days  of  Solomon,  was  kept  in 
the  principal  church  of  this  city. 

Axum  was  built  by  the  Egyptian  Greeks ;  but  no  such 
tradition  exists  in  Abyssinia.  The  natives  ascribe  the  origin 
of  its  ruined  structures  to  Abreha  and  Atsbeha,  whose  abi*. 


burst  into  a  violentMg^,  and  ordered  a  pursuit;  but  some  Egyp- 
tians newly  arrived  at  court,  told  him,  that  the  Ethiopic  court  had 
been  seen,  in  its  passage  through  Egypt,  shining  like  fire,  and  fly- 
ing like  the  wind,  so  that  all  attempts  to  overtake  it  would  be  use- 
less. The  whcile  nation  was  instantly  filled  with  the  most  bitter 
sorrow ;  the  king  and  high  priest  rent  their  clothes.  Zadoc,  how- 
ever, (c.  61,  62,  6S),  moved  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  broke  out 
into  strains  of  consolation,  by  informing  them  that  it  was  the  will 
of  the  Lord,  who  had  determined  to  ^x  the  primogeniture  of  the 
house  of  David  on  the  throne  of  Ethiopia,  and  to  hongur  d|at  kiqg'- 
dom  with  the  ark  of  his  sovereignty,  the  testimony  of  the  divine 
right  of  Adam.  The  Jewish  nobles  Jc.  63)  perceived  the  hand 
of  the  Lord,  and  acquiesced  in  the  severe  dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence. 

Chapters  64,  65,  66,  record  the  subsequent  degeneracy  of  So- 
lomon, who  had  now  entered  into  a  dose  affifiity  with  Pharaoh 
king  of  Egypt,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  led  astray  by  the  dau^ 
ter  of  that  prince.  Some  time  after,  he  repents  of  his  crimes,  and 
is  cheered  by  a  revelation  of  the  coming  d  Christ.  The  chap- 
ters, from  the  68th  to  the  S3d,  treat  of  our  Saviour  and  the  Viigin, 
the  sins  of  Rehoboam,  Mary  the  daughter  of  David,  the  king  of 
Rome,  a  descendant  from  Seth,  the  kings  of  Median,  Babylon, 
Persia,  Moab,  the  AUophylae,  or  Philistines,  and  the  feats  of 
Samson,  whose  son  became  king  over  the  latter  people.  The 
pretensions  of  all  these  nations  to  a  share  in  the  patriarchal  mo- 
narchy are  examined  in  a  fabulous,  legendary  manner*  Chapter 
84  takes  up  the  history  of  Menilec,  who  enters  Saba  in  triumph, 
and  is  received  by  Maqueda  with  exultation.  The  queen  swears 
(c«  86,  87)  to  detiverup  her  kingdom  to  him,  having  been  inf<wm- 
ed  of  his  coronation  at  Jerusalem,  and  calling  the  elders  of  the 
realm,  utters  her  intention.  Asarias  (c.  90)  announces  a  long 
eulogium  on  the  queen's  conduct;  the  coronation  of  David  is 
again  performed,  and  the  Mosaical  law  established  in  Ethiopia. 
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lities  were  aided  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  As  Axum  was  tlie  first 
s^t  of  Christianity  in  this  country,  its  clergy  Uectme  very 
rich;  dirough  the  veneration  paid  them  by  its  ignorant  sove* 
reigns.  They  still  claim  many  lands  around  it>  as  belong- 
ing to  the  chnrch/and  exhibit,  as  rights  of  these  possessions, 
the  grants  of  ancient  kings.  These  grants  are  forgeries ;  but 
as  they  run  in  the  legal  style  of  the  realm,  one  or  two  of 
them  may  be  mentioned.  Tlie  form  is  taken  from  the  ver- 
bal proclamation  made  in  all  transfers  of  landed  property. 

**  By  the  Grace  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  we 
£l-abreha  and  Atsbeha,  kings  of  Axum,  grsint  as  fiefs  (gola- 
tana  goult)  to  the  chief  priest  (gabaza)  of  Axum,  Hausta 
with  its  bounds,  Hambera  with  its  bounds,  Forma  with  its 
bounds,  Amba-hausta  with  its  bounds,  Tawdi,  1  selalo,  Af- 
gume,  Seglamen,  Madagwed  Akeit,  not  by  the  kal  hatse 
(kings  messenger,  or  prolocutor),  nor  by  the  meconen,  of 
auphari,  (the  governor  of  the  province,  and  the  collector  or 
the  revenue),  but  of  ourselves  we  grant  and  appoint,  we. 


Ch.  93.  Resumes  the  corruption  of  the  Romish  kingdom,  hinted 
at  in  former  sections,  and  the  religious  and  civil  prosperity  of  E- 
thiopia,  which  now  became  the  terror  of  its  enemies  in  every  di- 
rection. An  Ethiopic  Campaign  (c.  9^)  is  related,  and  the  glo- 
ry of  the  king  of  Ethiopia,  as  direct  heir,  of  hne  to  Shem,  tri- 
umphantly celebrated.  From  ch.  9^  to  117,  the  topics  are  ra- 
ther miscellaneous— A  prophecy  respecting  Christ— On  the  num- 
i)ering  of  the  Israelites — On  the  rod  of  Aaron— The  fallen  an- 
gels—The omnipresence  and  pre-existence  of  God— The  three 
arks— The  horns  of  the  altar — ^The  faith  of  Abraham.  From  c. 
106  to  112,  entirely  a  prophecy  of  the  different  events  in  the  life 
of  our  Saviour.  Ch.  113  discusses  the  favourite  topic  of  the 
winged  chariots  of  Ethiopia,  and  some  other  sources  of  the  na- 
tional glory.  The  work  concludes  with  observations  on  the  kings 
of  Romia  and  Ethiopia,  between  whom  the  world  is  divjded  in 
this  manner :  "  All  the  globe,  north  of  Jerusalem,  belongs  to  the 
former,  and  south  of  it  to  the  latter." 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  Kebir  Neguste,  the  glory  of  the  Kings, 
usually  called  the  Book,  or  Chronicle  of  Axum.  It  pretends  to 
be  a  translation  of  a  treadse  found  in  the  church  of  St  Sophia  by 
Damatius,  bishop  of  Romia  (perhaps  Constantinople,  and  read  at 
the  council  of  Nice  ! 

VOL.  rn.  D  d        . 
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yivho  found  and  build  up,  that  it  may  be  a  mediation  (menh) 
to  UR  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  that  the  fruit^  of  oar 
body  may  be  blessed,  which  shall  sit  on  the  throne  of  David. 
And  if  any  one  break  or  disannul  this,  let  him  be  accursed  by 
the  mouth  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.^ 

A  second  clause  grants  more  territories,  and  adds  die  ana* 
thema  of  a  curse  by  the  mouth  of  Petros  and  PauloB. 

Similar  grants  follow,  made  by  king  Anbasa  Wudem,  Seif 
Araad,  Zera  Jacob,  and  others.  One  by  a  lady,  probably  a 
queen,  runs  thus :  ^'  I  Welleta  Mariam  grant  Phekulit,  with 
Its  bounds,  for  the  commemoration  (taskar)  of  our  Lady 
Mary  (the  Virgin)  and  myself,  that  this  may  be  to  me  a  me* 
diation  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  In  one  instance,  Zera 
Jacob  prohibits  any  person  from  bringing  lions,  horses, 
mules,  or  cattle  of  any  kind,  into  the  domains  of  the  priest  of 
Axum.  **  Not  by  the  kaMiatze,  or  by  the  meconen,^  says 
the  king, ''  but  by  the  voice  of  my  mouth.  Whoever  breaks 
or  disannuls  this,  let  him  be  cursed  like  Arius  the  infidel,  and 
Simon  the  sorcerer  of  Samaria.     Amen." 

After  these,  and  other  grants,  follows  a  confused  account 
of  the  churches,  fountains,  and  obelisks,  found  in  Axum, 
The  different  parts  of  the  palace  are  mentioned;  and  several 
wonderful  appearances,  which  were  produced  by  miracles 
wrought  on  the  spot.  Axum,  according  to  the  legend,  bas 
been  thrice  founded  :  first  by  Ethiopius,  the  son  of  Cush^ 
yhose  tomb  was  shewn  there  till  very  lately;  next  by  Ma*- 
^ueda,  ^ueen  of  Saba  or  Azeb,  who  left  her  son  in  posses- 
sion of  it ;  and  lastly,  by  Abreha  and  Atsbeha,  in  a  mira- 
culous and  astonishing  manner.  Before  their  reign,  most 
Eart  of  the  ground,  occupied  by  the  present  city,  was  covered 
y  a  lake.  The  princes  ascended  a  hill  called  Debra  Me- 
kiada,  and  prayed  to  God  that  he  would  point  out  p.  place 
where  they  might  raise  a  dwelling  to  his  name.  Our  Lord 
descended,  took  dust,  and  sprinkled  it  where  the  church  now 
stands.  The  ground  became  dry,  where  he  was  seen  in  the 
form  of  a  fiery  pillar,  and  the  print  of  his  feet  (literally 
shoes)  is  still  seen  on  an  adjoining  rock. 

The  next  miracle  was  a  convocation,  summoned  by  the 
Virgin  Mary  at  Mai-kirah,  near  this  city,  with  a  view  to  esta* 
blish  the  Christian  faith.  Jared  was  a  celebrated  Etbiopic 
bishop  in  the  days  of  Constantine,  or  Gebra  Maskai,  about 
the  year  535.   In  order  to  settle  some  important  points  in  the 
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fiiithy  the  Virgin  transported  Hieriacus  from  Bafanesa  inEgypt> 
and  Lebahawi  from  Syriai  on  rainbows,  to  converse  witlr 
Jared.  They  conferred  three  days  and  three  nights,  after 
which  they  retired  to  their  countries  in  peaceJ 

The  Appendix  concludes  with  a  table  of  the  most  remark- 
able events  in  the  Ethiopic  history,  arranged  according  to  the 
era  of  mercy.  A  miserable  catalogue  of  the  Roman  empe* 
rors,  extracted  from  the  dreams  of  some  ignorant  nK>nk,  shews 
that  the  names  and  empire  of  the  Caesars  are  totally  unknown 
in  Abyssinia.  A  list  of  the  Alexandrian  patriarchs,  down 
from  St  Mark  to  the  Turkish  conquest  of  Egypt,  and  a  table 
of  the  caliphs  from  Mahomet  to  the  fore-mentioned  events 
conclude  the  compilation. 

I  have  entered  into  a  detail  of  this  collection,  rather  to  shew 
the  absolute  penury  of  the  Abyssinian  history  in  early  times, 
than  on  account  of  any  value  which  the  book  possesses.  A 
great  deal  more  might  have  been  expected  from  the  clergy> 
who  have  possessed  the  art  of  writing  since  the  days  of  their 
apostle  Frumentius.  The  Kebir  Neguste  is  an  absurd  per- 
formance, worthy  to  be  read  only  by  those  holy  men^  who 
have  allowed  all  their  real  ancient  history  to  perish. 

Mr  Bruce  arranged  the  several  MSS.  of  the  modem  his« 
tory  of  Abyssinia,  which  he  had  procured  at  Gondar,  into 
five  volumes,  the  tirst  of  which  is  the  newest  copy  of  the 
Book  of  Axum.  The  second  volume  is  by  far  more  authen- 
tic. It  is  written  in  a  very  neat  but  small  hand,  or  thin 
fiarchment,  and  appears  to  be  about  an  hundred  years  old. 
t  contains  93  leaves,  of  which  eleven  are  on  the  Adeline 
war  of  Amda  Sion,  seven  on  the  history  of  Zera  Jacob,  eight 
on  that  of  Baeda  Mariam,  interspersed  with  some  chapters 
relating  to  his  father  :  The  kings  Iscande  and  Naod  are  in- 
cluded in  these  last.  After  them  five  very  obscure  leaves 
are  occupied  by  an  account  of  the  household  of  the  ancient 
kings.  As  the  Amharic,  or  court  language,  is  but  imper- 
fectly known  in  Europe,  many  parts  of  this  narrative  are  as 
mysterious  as  the  history  of  a  fete  at  St  James's  would  be  to. 
an  Ethiopian  little  acquainted  with  English.  The  first  sec^ 
tion  of  it  contains  the  daily  bill  of  fare  for  the  palace,  by  no 
means  a  perspicuous  one ;  but  it  is  easy  to  discover  in  it 
beef,  mutton,  mustard,  bread,  and  hydromel  of  various  kinds, 
fowls  under  the  name  of  dorho,  zugara  or  guinea-hens,  bo- 
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chur  or  antelopes,  &c.  &c.  with  a  variety  of  sauces.  Dot 
omittiog  pepper,  and  oiher  ingr^ients  of  a  less  attractive 
kind  The  portion  of  all  the  great  divisions  is  defined;  such 
as  the  Gera  rak  maseri,  arbaa-bet,  baal-diho,  aisnaf,  baal- 
M'asha,  nesserkano,  baaltit  or  woman-house,  the  pages,  and 
iservants  of  the  various  bets  or  companies.  The  order  of  en- 
canipnaent,  the  dresses  of  the  priests  who  have  access  to  ihe 
king,  and  the  ceremonies  and  regulations  observed  when  he 
goes  to  church,  follow.  Next  comes  a  minute  description 
of  the  numerous  apartments  of  the  royal  treasury  for  money, 
cloths,  arms,  and  ornaments  of  state.  The  gates  of  the 
camp  aie  pointed  out,  and  the  fi^uards  l>elonging  to  each ; 
with  a  description  of  the  Bekel  bet,  or  large  establish nient, 
formed  in  Shoa  by  Amda  Sion  for  the  bi ceding  of  mules, 
that  animal  being  a  favourite  with  the  sovereigns  and  ladies  of 
Abyssinia.  The  list  closes  with  an  enumeration  of  the  offi- 
cers who  came  from  Jerusalem  with  Ebn  Hakim,  and  of  the 
cities  or  districts  of  Habbesh,  in  the  time  of  Amda  Sion. 
Three  leaves  more  are  employed  on  a  rude  kind  of  unintelli* 
gible  poem  on  the  cities  and  sovereigns  of  Ethiopia,  and  in 
describing  the  appanage  of  the  Ozoros  of  Ambagebhen,  be- 
tween the  time  of  Zera  Jacob  and  David  JIL 

The  melancholy  reign  of  David,  or  Libna  Denghel,  a  roll 
of  continual  misfortune,  occupies  only  two  leaves.  There 
are  three  copies  of  it  in  Mr  Bruce's  MSS. :  this,  which  is 
the  oldest ;  another  in  the  Chronicle  of  Axum ;  and  a  third 
in  the  Small  Chronicle,  mentioned.  No.  v.  Vol.  II.  p.  4()7 
They  are  evidently  transcripts :  the  accoi^nt  is  not  older  than 
the  time  of  Susneus. 

Before  entering  fully  on  the  history  of  Claudius,  a  short 
narrative  is  given  of  his  reign  till  the  death  of  Mahomet 
Gragne.  The  valour  and  heresy  of  the  Franks  (Franje) 
from  Portugal,  with  the  fall  of  their  captain  (Gebtau)  Don- 
kes^ob,  so  the  scribes  call  Don  Christovam  de  Gama,  are 
equally  remembered.  Gragiie  is  said  to  have  fallen  by  a  shot 
from  a  servant  of  the  king ;  by  which  they  obscurely  mean 
Peter  Leon. 

• 

The  MJS.  now  assumes  a  systematical  form,  and  consists 
of  nine  kefel,  or  divisions.  The  first,  in  twelve  leaves,  giles 
a  full  account  of  Claudius,  in  95  short  maaref,  or  chapters. 
This  part  was  finished  on  Wednesday,  4th  Megabit,  A.  D. 
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1500;  1240  of  the  Martyrs;  956  of  the  Hegira,  according 
to  the  Gthiopic  computation,  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign 
of  Adamas  Segued,  by  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit  called 
Menas.  The  second  division  (kefla  dagamavi)  gives  four 
leaves  further  on  the  history  of  Cladius,  and  two  on  that  of 
Menas.  Twenty-one  leaves,  in  five  sections,  relate  the  annals 
of  Serteza  Denghel,  or  Melee  Segued,  till  his  coronation  at 
Axum.  The  eighth  division  comprehends  five  leaves  addi- 
tional history  of  the  same  prince,  which  is  finished  in  the 
ninth  kefel,  in  eleven  folia,  being  the  rest  of  his  transactions 
from  the  ^4th  to  the  d9th  year  of  his  reign. 

In  this  volume  there  are  many  curious  particulars  relating 
to  monarchy,  both  in  its  prosperous  and  declining  state.  The 
monkish  historians  often  give  abundance  of  minute  facta, 
without  assigning  any  cause;  Many  pages  are  tilled  with 
wild  declamatory  speeches,  full  of  Scripture  quotations ;  in 
which  the  reader,  expecting  to  find  historical  particulars,  is . 
completely  disappointed.  There  ate  not  wanting,  however, 
touches  of  Nature's  hand,  bold  enough  to  excite  surprise^ 
or  melt  the  heart.  'The  construction  of  an  oriental  language 
of  itself  gives  a  turgid  air  to  these  untutored  performances, 
which,  however,  have  sufficient  merit  to  deserve  a  place  be-' 
side  the  chronicles  of  our  own  Gothic  ages.  -      ' 

The  third  volume  of  Mr  Br uce's  collection  begins  with  the 
bistory  of  Susneus,  in  75  leaves,  and  99  chapters.  It  is  the 
best  written  of  all  the  chronicles  ;  minute,  accurate,  and  in-' 
teresting.  It  has  supplied  the  writer  of  these  Travels  with  the 
bulk  of  the  incidents  of  that  reign.  The  character  is  small 
and  neat ;  great  attention  has  been  bestowed  in  correcting* 
the  errors  of  the  transcriber,  and  in  removing  statements  of 
facts,  which  were  either  mistaken  or  obnoxious.  The  Ro- 
mish faith  is  reprobated  wherever  it  is  mentioned;  but  the 
edifices,  with  which  the  Franks  ornamented  the  kingdam,  are 
described  with  little  art,  though  with  much  admiration.  The' 
uame  of  Pader  Pai  is  recorded  among  the  artists  from  India 
and  Portugal,  who  built  this  palace  and  church  of  Gorgora. 
The  adventures  of  Susneus,  while  still  a  private  n>an,-apd 
obliged  to  skulk  in  Shoa  and  the  Galia  country,  are  so  mi- 
nutely related,  as  to  give  a  very  lively  id^a  of  his  di&tres&es, 
bravery,  and  enterpriS)Uig  disposition.  The  volume  contains, 
besides,  an  epitome  of  the  bistory  of  Faciiidas,  the  saipe  as 
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that  in  the  smalt'Chronicle/and  the  only  record  of  his  reign 
that  18  preserved^  together  with  the  annals  of  the  fifteen  years 
of  Hannes  L,  sufficiently  prolix  and  minute  for  so  uninterest- 
ing  a  subject.  The  reign  of  Facilidas  (39  years)  is  crowded 
into  two  leaves;  the  annals  of  Hannes  occupy  31.  Both 
these  are  in  a  more  modem  hand  than  the  history  of  Sus- 
neus ;  which  is  probably  coeval  with  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits. 

One  of  the  most  curious  papers  in  the  MS.  is  a  grant  of 
lands  to  the  celebrated  Ras  Sela  Christos  by  his  brother,  and 
written  by  the  king's  order  in  this  Chronicle  of  his  reign,  h 
is  found,  Chap.  76,  and  runs  in  the  following  manner : 

''  Know  this,  all  who  now  are,  and  shall  come  after  us, 
the  writing  of  the  appointment,  gift,  and  perpetual  fiejf 
(goult),  which  we  have  granted  (goultahana)  to  our  obedient 
subject  (fakadanana)  and  brother  Sela  Christos,  in  the  ^Ist 
year  and  fifth  month  since  the  Lord  made  us  king,  in  the 
year  I6l7  since  the  birth  of  Christ  our  Lord,  and  the  15th 
of  the  month  Miaizy,  while  we  Sultan  Segued,  king  of  the 
kings  of  Ethiopia,  were  at  Ganeta  Yasous ;  for  his  much  la* 
bour  and  toil  on  account  of  our  kingdom,  and  fighting  often 
with  many  pret^enders  (waranotch),  and  putting  thejn  to 
death ;  for  his  fighting  many  times  with  the  Galla,  and  all 
the  enemies  of  our  realm  that  have  risen  at  any  time,  to  the ' 
days  of  his  killing  Weied  Gabriel,  the  traitor,  on  account  of 
whose  practices  many  were  cut  off  in  several  places*— Final- 
ly, we  grant  and  give  to  him,  to  be  a  possession  for  ever  and 
ever  (to  generation  of  generation),  the  land  of  Maskal  La* 
hat^,  the  land  of  Ledj*ambra  *,  the  land  of  Cabasa,  the 
land  of  Coulitch,  the  land  of  Shalenna,  the  land  of  Tsima- 
ras,  and  from  Emfras  to  Karooda-— and,  for  all  his  good- will, 
we  likewise  giv^  him  the  value  of  iOO  ounces  of  gold,  that 
we  may  establish  him  while  we  live,  and  after  we  are  gone,, 
to  his  ^nd,  perpetually.    This  grant'  was  made  while  f  Sela 


'  *  In  Gojam.    See  Mr  Brace's  particular  map,  where  it  is  spel- 
led Litchambra. 

t  The  list)  though  not  complete,  gives  a  view  of  the  court  then 
at  Ganeta- Yasous  in  Dembea.  For  the  names  of  the  offices,  se« 
Introduction  to  the  History  of  Abyssinia. 
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Christos  himself  was  Betwudet,  while  Tecla-Georgis  was 
Tigi:e-mechonen ;  Buco,  Tseflam  of  Daniot ;  Za  Christos, 
Kasmati  of  Begemder ;  while  Sertsa  Christos  was  Bilietaoa- 
gueta;  Habla-selasse,  Acab-saat;  Bersabahel  and  Lebusa* 
Cbristos  were  Hadug-ras  of  the  right  and  left ;  Meica  Chris- 
tos, Wust-azaje;  iivhile  Zemo,  Meluk  za  melak  and  Woldo- 
tensa  were  Lakan  menberit  (judges);  while  Azaje  Atseko  was 
Lak  mameran ;  Danael  Tserage-masery  and  Azajf  Tino  j;, 
Tsef'tazazi,  or  secretary.  So  was  written  by  the  command 
of  the  king." 


t  Azaje  Tino,  so  called  on  account  of  his  stature  (Tino,  in 
Galla  signifying  little)/ was  the  royal  historiographer,  and  the  com- 
poser of  the  MS.  hfe  described  above,  at  least  of  part  of  it.  When 
Alphonso,  the  Portuguese  patriarch,  showed  his  books  at  court, 
this  historian  exclaimed  '*  O  happy  man  that  can  read  all  these  V* 
The  secretary  had  been  a  monk,  which  induced  Alphonso  to  ask 
him,  If  that  order  took  any  vows  ?  He  answered,  the  religious 
were  accustomed  to  prostrate  themselves  before  their  superior, 
promising  in  a  loud  tone,  to  preserve  their  chastity,  and,  in  a  low 
voice,  adding,  "  oj  hng  as  you  preserve  yours?*  This  facetious' 
person  became  a  martyr  for  the  Roman  Catholic  laith,  after  the 
death  of  Susneus. 
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ANNALS  OF  ABYSSINIA, 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  ORIGINAL. 


CONTJNCrATION   OP   THB   ANNALS   FROM    THE    DEATH  OF 
'  SOCINIOS  TILL  MY  ARRIVAL  IN  ABYSSINIA, 


FACILIDAS,  OR  SULTAN  SEGUED. 

From  1632  to  l66S. 

5FAe  Patriarch  and  Missionaries  are  banished — Seek 
' .  the  ProtecUon  of  a  Rebel-^Delivered  up  to  the 
\  King  J  and  sent  to  Masuah — Prince  Claudius  rebels 

"^Sent  to  Wechne^^Death  and  Character  of  the 

King. 

As  soon  as  Facilidas  had  paid  the  lasf  honours  to 
his  father,'  he  began  to  compose  those  disorders  which 
had  so  long  distracted  the  kingdom  from  difference  of 
areligion.    Accordingly  he  wrote  to  the  patriarch,  that. 
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the  Alexandrian  faith  being  now  restored,  his  leaving 
the  kingdom  had  become  indispensible ;  that  he  had 
lately  understood,  an  Abmia,  sent  for  by  his  father 
and  himself,  was  now  actually  on  the  way,  and  only 
deferred  his  arrival  from  a  resolution  not  to  enter  the 
kingdom  till  Alphonso  and  his  priests  ^ould  have  left 
it.  He,  therefore,  commanded  the  patriarch  and  fa« 
thers,  assembled  from  their  several  convents  inXjo- 
jam  and  Dembea,  to  retire  immediately  to  Fremona  in 
Tigre,  there  to  wait  his  further  pleasure. 

The  patriarch  endeavoured  to  parry  this,  by  offer* 
ing  new  concessions  and  indulgencies :  But  the  king 
informed  him  that  it  was  too  late ;  and  that  he  wish- 
ed him  to  be  advised,  and  fly,  while  it  was  time,  from 
greater  harm  that  would  otherwise  befal  him. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  patriarch  had  revenge  on 
Facilidas,  for  this  information  of  his  expected  succes* 
aor  in  the  person:  of  the  Abuna.  On  that  very  Easta: 
there  did  arrive  a  man,  whose  name  was  Sela  Chris- 
tos,  calling  himself  Abuna,  who  performed  all  the  func- 
tions of  that  office,  dedicated  churches,  administered 
the  sacrament,  and  ordained  priests.  After  continu- 
ing in  office  some  months,  he  was  detected  by  one  of 
his  former  companions,  and  found  to  be  a  person  of 
very  bad  character,  from  Nara,  the  fronder  of  Abys- 
sinia, who  by  profession  had  been  a  dealer  in  horses. 

F^iUdas  then  ordered  his  uUcI^.  Sela  Oiristos  to 
be  brought  before  him,  received  him  kindly,  and  Df- 
fered  him  again  his  riches  and  employments.  That 
brave  man.  Christian  in  every  thing  but  in  his  hatred 
and  jealousy  against  his  sovereign  and  nephew,  abso* 
lutely  refused  to  barter  his  faith  to  obtain  the  greatest 
good,  or  avoid  the  greater  punisbmeat.  AB:er  rd» 
peated  trials,  all  to  no  .purpose,  the  king,  overcome  by 
the  instigation  of  his  enemies,  banished  him  to  Aoabiu 
in  Shawada,  a  low,  unwholesome  district,  among  the 
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aiountdiiis  of  SatneiL  But  hearing  that  he  still  cor« 
responded  with  the  Jesuits,  and  that  their  common  re- 
solution was  to  solicit  Portuguese  troops  from  India, 
wd  remembmng  his  former  oath,  he  sent  orders  to 
his  place  of  exile  to  put  him  to  death ;  and  he  was,  in 
consequence,  hanged  upon  a  cedar<*tree. 

Tellez,  the  Portuguese  historian,  in  his  collection 
of  martyrs  that  died  for  the  &ith  in  Abyssinia,  has  de- 
servedly inserted  the  name  of  Sela  Christos ;  but  pro- 
fesses that  he  is  ignorant  of  the  time  of  his  death,  and 
under  what. species  of  torment  he  suffered.  The  only 
mformation  that  I  can  give  is  wh^t  I  have  just  now 
written.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1634  he  was 
carried  to  Shawada  in  chains,  and  confined  up6n  the 
ndountain  Anabra ;  but  no  mention  is  made  of  any 
other  hardship  being  put  upon  him  than  his  being  in 
irons ;  nor  is  more  usual  ia  that  kind  of  banishment. 
It  was  at  the  end  of  that  year,  however,  that  he  was 
executed  in  the  manner  above  mentioned ;  being,  sus* 
pected  of  having  corresponded  with  the  patriarch  and 
Jesuits,  and  aiterwards  of  inciting  his  nephew  Clau- 
dius to  rebel;  wMch,  it  appears,  he  had  meditated 
Icoig  before,  and  actually  did  very  soon  after. 

The  9th  of  March  1633,  the  king  ordered  the  pa- 
triarch to  leave  Dancaz,  and,  with  the  rest  of  the  fa-* 
thers,  to  proceed  timmedkttely  to  Fremona,  under  the 
conduct  of  four  people  of  the  first  consideration  ;  Te* 
da  Georgis»  brother  of  Keba  Christos,  Tecla  Saluse, 
cme  of  the  principal  persons  in  Tigre,  and  two  Azages, 
m^n  of  gr^t  dignity  at  court.  These  were  joined  by 
a'  party  of  soldters  belonging  to  Claudius,  brother  of 
the  kmg,  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  conspiracy 
with  Sela  Christos  his  uncle,  to  supplant  his  brother 
FacUidas,  by  the  help  of  the  Jesuits  and  Portuguese 
troops  from  India.  ^  But  as  soon  as  the  patriarch  had 
fallm  into  disgrace,  and  Sda  Christos  lost  his  life, 
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that  prince  returned  to  the  church  of  Atexandtia,  ad 
did  all  the  other  sons  of  Socinios ;  after  which^  Clau-^ 
dius  seized  for  his  own  use  all  the  Isuids  and  effects 
that  he  found  in  Gojam,  and  was  now  by  the  king 
made  governor  of  Begetnder.  Under  this  escort  the 
.patriarch  and  his  company  arrived  at  Fremona,  in  the^ 
end  of  April  1 635,  after  having  been  c^en  robbed  and 
ill-treated  by  the  way  ;  the  guards  that  were  given  to 
defend  them  conniving  with  the  banditti  that  came  to' 
rob  them* 

However  strictly  the  fathers  observed  the  precepts 
of  Scripture  on  other  occasicMis,  in  this  they  did  not 
follow  the  line  of  conduct  prescribed  by  our  Saviour 
— ^**  And  whosoever  shall  not  receive  you,  nor  hear 
your  words,  when  you  depart  out  of  that  house  dr  d* 
ty,  shake  off  the  dust  of  your  feet."  They  were  not 
sheep  that  went  patiently  and  dumb  to  the  slaughter  ; 
and,  if  their  hearts,  as  they  say,  were  full  of  love  and 
charity  to  Abyssinia,  it  was  strangely  accompanied 
with  the  resolution  which  they  had  taken,  to  send  Je- 
rome Lobo,  the  most  famous,  because  the  most  bigot* 
ted  Jesuit  of  the  whole  band,  first  to  the  viceroy  of 
India,  and  then  to  Spain,  to  solicit  an  anny  and  fleet, 
which  were  to  lay  all  this  kingdom  in  blood. 

The  king  was  perfectly  advised  of  all  that  passed. 
As  he  saw  that  the  patriarch  endeavoured  to  gain 
time,  and  knew  the  reson  of  it ;  and,  as  the  fathers 
among  them  had  a  considerable  quantity  of  fire-arms, 
he  sent  an  officer  to  the  patriarch  at  Fremona,  com- 
manding  him  to  deliver  up  the  whole  of  these,  with 
gunpowder  and  other  ammunition,  and  to  prepare,  at 
the  same  time,  to  set  out  for  Masuah.  This  at  first 
the  patriarch  refused  to  do.  Nor  did  Facilidas  pu- 
nish this  disobedience  by  any  harsher  method,  than 
convincing  him  mildly  of  the  imprudence  and  inutility 
of  such  a  refusal,  and  of  the  bad  consequences  to  tliem- 
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;^W^  Upon  whicb  the  patriarch  at  last  surrendered 
the  articles  required  to  the  officer  sent  by  the  king  ; 
but  he  resolved  very  differontiy  as  to  the  other  in- 
junction of  carrying  all  his  brethren  to  Masuah.  On 
the  contrary,  he  determined,  by  every  means,  to  scat- 
ter them  about  the  kingdom  oi  Abyssinia,  and  leave 
them  behmd,  if  he  was  forced  to  embark  at  Masuah^ 
which  he,  however,  resolved  to  avoid,  and  resist  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power. 

In  order  to  do  das,  it  was  resolved  that  he  should 
solicit  the  Baharnash  (John  Akay,  then  in  rebellion) 
to  take  them  under  his  protection ;  and  for  that  pur- 
posfSy  to  send  a  number  of  armed  men,  on  a  night  ap- 
pointed, to  meet  them  near  Fremona,  and  carry  them 
in  safety  from  any  pursuit  of  the  governor  of  Tigr6« 
Xbis  project,  extraordinary  as  it  was,  succeeded :  Akay 
promised  them  his  protection.  The  patriarch  and 
priests,  deceiving  the  guard  the  king  had  set  upon 
them,  escaped  in  the  night,  and  joined  the  soldiers  of 
John  Akay,  commanded  by  Tecla  Emanuel,  who  was 
ready  to  receive  them.  They  took  refuge  at  Addi- 
cota  ;  the  soldiers  of  the  guard,  though  alarmed,  not 
daring  to  pursue  them  in  the  night,  as  not  knowing 
^he  ^number  and  power  of  their  protectors,  and  fearing 
they  might  fall  into  some  ambush. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  here  to  take  notice,  that  thb 
John  Akay  was  the  very  man  with  whom  Tecla  Geor« 
gi8  had  associated  for  the  murder  of  Abba  Jacob. 
He  was  a  shrewd  man,  and  had  great  power  by  living 
in  the  ndghbourhood  of  Sennaar,  to  which  country 
he  could  retreat  when  occadon  required.  He  recei- 
ved the  patriarch  with  great  kindness. 

Addicota  is  an  inaccessible  rock,  perpendicular  on  * 
aU  sides,  excepting  where  there  is  a  narrow  path  by 
wimii  .was  the  entrance. .   Here  the  patriarch  thought 
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he  could  condmie  in  Abyssima,  in  defiance  of  ¥za& 
das,  tUl  he  should  procure  succours  from  Indm. 

It  was  not,  howerer,  long  before  he  found  how 
little  dependence  there  was  upon  this  new  protector ; 
for,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  schemes,  he  received  orders 
to  remove  from  Addicota»  under  pretence  that  they  were 
not  there  enough  in  safety ;  and  Akay  tranrferred  them 
vexatiously  from  place  to  place,,  into  hot  and  unwhole- 
some situations,  always  under  the  same  pretence^  till 
he  had  destroyed  their  healths,  and  eidiausted  their 
strength  and  patience. 

There  is  but  one  way  of  dispoax^  such  people  to 
grant  a  favour ;  and  it  was  surprising  the  patriarch 
did  not  find  this  out  sooner.  Jerome  Lobo  was  sent 
with  a  small  present  in  gold,  desiring  they  might  have 
leave  to  continue  in  their  old  habitation,  Addicota. 
Lobo  found  John  Akay  very  much  engaged  in  a  pur* 
suit  that  some  ignorant  monks  had  put  mto  his  head. 
They  had  made  him  believe,  that  there  was  a  treasure 
hid  under  a  certain  mountain  which  they  had  shewn 
htm,  but  that  the  devil,  who  guarded  it,  had  constant* 
ly  hindered  his  predecessors  from  acquiring  it.  At 
present  they  had  found  out,  that  this  devil  had  gcme  a 
journey  far  oflF,  was  become  blind  and  lame,  and  was, 
besides,  in  very  great  Jifiliction  for  the  death  of  a 
son,  the  only  hc^e  of  hisr  devilship's  £unily,  having 
now  only  a  daughter  remaining,  very  ugly,  lame, 
squinting,  and  sickly,  and  that  all  diese  reasons  would 
hinder  him  from  being  very  anxious  about  his  trea- 
sure ;  and,  even  supposing  he  did  come,  they  had  an 
old  monk  that  would  exorcise  him,  a  man  as  eminent 
for  wisdom  as  for  sanctity. 

Jn  short, .  they  produced  a  monk,  one  of  their  bre- 
thren, above  a  hundred  years  old,  whpm  they  mount- 
ed upon  a  horse,  thdEi  tied  him  to  the  animal,  wrap- 
ping him  round  with  black  wool,  which,  it  seems. 
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was  the  conjuring  habit  He  was  followed  by  a  black 
cow  and  some  monks,  who  carried  beer,  hydromel, 
and  iroasted!  wheat,  which  was  necessary^  it  S€$emed» 
to  refre^  the  devil  after  his  long  journey  a^d  great 
afflictiont  and  put  him  in  good  hiimotir,  if  he  should 
appear. 

The  old  monk  sung  without  ceasbg,  the  workmen 
wrought  vigorously,  and  much  earth  and  stones  were 
removed  ;  at  last  they  discovered  some  rat,  mice,  or 
mole  holes,  at  sight  of  which  a  cry  of  jay  was  heard 
from  all  the  parties  present. 

The  old  monk  sung  again ;  the  cow  was  brought  in 
great  hurry  and  sacrificed,  and  pieces  of  it  thrown  to 
the  rats  and  noice .:  Again  they  £sill  to  work  with 
double  keenness,  the  mole-holes  vanish,  and  a  hard 
rock  appears.  This  being  the  last  obstacle,  they  fall 
keenly  upon  the  rock,  and  the  old  monk  chaunts  till 
he  is  hoarse  with  singing;  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  ex» 
cessive;  no  gold  appears;  John  Akay  loses  his  pa- 
tience, and  asks  when  it  may  be  seen  ?  The  monks 
lay  the  whole  blame  upon  him';  because,  they  say,  he 
had  not  enough  of  faith.  They  give  over  work ;  with 
one  c(msent  fall  to  eating  the  cow,  and  then  disperse. 

Father  Jerome  takes  the  opportunity  of  this  disap* 
pointment  to  abuse  the  monks.  He  presents  the  Ba-* 
hamagash  with  two  ounces  of  gold,  and  some  other 
trifles,  instead  of  the  treasures  which  he  was  to  get  in 
the  mountain :  he  obtains  the  request  he  came  to  so- 
Ucitiy  and  the  patriarch  and  fathers  return  to  Addi- 
cota. 

FaciHdas,  informed  of  the  asylum  afforded  to  the 
Jesuits,  who  had  fled  from  Fremona,  applied  to  John 
Akay,  promising  him  forgivenness  of  what  was  past  if 
he  would  deliver  up  the  priests  under  his  protection. 
This  John  Akay  declined  to  do,  from  motives  of  deli^ 
cacy.    It  was  breaking  his  word  to  deliver  his  guests 
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into  the  hands  of  the  king ;  but,  by  a  vay  strknge 
refinement,  he  agreed  to  sell  them  to  the  Turks.  Ac« 
cordingly,  they  were  delivered  for  a  sum  to  the  basha 
of  Masuah,  who  received  them  with  much  greater 
kindness  than  they  had  experienced  in  the  Cnristia& 
country  from  which  they  fled. 

Two  Jesuits  were  purposely  left  behind,  with  the 
consent  of  John  Akay,  unknown  to  Facilidas,  in  fer- 
vent hopes  that  some  occasion  would  soon  offer  of  suf- 
fering martyrdom  for  the  true  faith  ;  and  in  this  ex- 
pectation they  were  not  long  disappointed,  all  those 
who  were  left  in  Abyssinia  having  lost  their  lives  by 
violent  deaths,  most  of  them  on  a  gibbet,  by  order  of 
Facilidas ;  the  last  of  whom  was  Bernard  Nogeyra. 

Facilidas,  weary  of  the  obstinacy  of  these  mission- 
aries, uneasy  also  at  the  suspicions  they  created  that 
a  number  of  Portuguese  troops  would  be  poured  in 
upon  his  country  by  the  viceroy  of  India,  concluded  a 
treaty  with  the  bashas  of  Masuah  and  Suakem,  for  pre- 
venting any  Portuguese  passing  into  Abysrinia,  by 
shutting  these  ports  against  tbern^  Not  above  eight  years 
before,  that  is,  in  the  year  1624,  Sodnios  had  sent  a 
zebra,  and  several  other  curious  ardcles,  as  presents 
to  the  basha  of  Suakem,  with  a  request  to  him  not  to 
obstruct,  as  the  Turks  had  used  to  do,  the  aitrance  of 
any  Portuguese  into  his  dominions.  But  those  times 
were  now  so  changed,  that  both  nations,  Turks  and 
Abyssinians,  had  resolved,  with  one  consent,  to  ex* 
elude  them  all,  for  their  mutual  safety,  peace,  and 
advantage. 

This  treaty  with  the  Turks,  made  by  Facilidas,  pro- 
bably gave  rise  to  that  calumny  of  the  Jesuits,  that» 
for  fear  of  a  return  of  the  Portuguese,  the  prince  had 
embraced  the  Mahometan  religion,  and  sent  for  pre- 
ceptors from  Mocha  to  instruct  him  in  their  tenets. 
This,  I  say,  if  not  founded  on  the  treaty  I  mention. 
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was  destifote  of  the  least  shadow  of  truth  }  but,  like 
other  calumnies  then  propagated  in  great  numbo:^ 
arose  solely  from  tlie  rage,  malice^  and  heated  imagi- 
nations of  de^erate  ^natlcs* 

AmidBt  the  general  regret  this  revolution  in  the. 
church  of  Ethiopia  occasioned  at  Rome^  there  were, 
some  who  thought  that  the  pride,  obstinacy,  and  vio-^ 
lence  of  the  Jesuits,  the  hardness  and  cruelty  of  their 
hearts,  in  instigating  Socinios  to  perpetual  effusion  of 
blood,  their  encroachments  upon,  and  resistance  of 
the  civil  power,  were  faults  resulting  from  the  instii 
tutions  of  that  particular  society,  and  that  these  occa<* 
doned  the  miscarriage ;  that  a  well  grounded  aversion 
to  the  teachers  had  created  a  repugnance  to  the  doc« 
trines  preached,  and  caused  the  expulsion  of  the  h* 
thers,  and  the  relapse  of  Abyssinia  to  the  AleKandriaa 
faith.  From  this  persuasion,  six  capuchins,  all  of 
them  Frenchmen  of  the  reformed  Ord^  of  St  Francis* 
were  sent  from  Rome  after  the  death  of  Nogeyra,  by 
the  congregation  De  Propaganda  Fide^  and  these  had 
protections  from  the  Grand  Signior. 

Two  of  these  attempted  to  enter  Abyssinia  by  way 
of  the  Indian  Ocean,  that  is,  from  Magadoi(9,  and 
were  slain  by  the  Galla,  after  advancing  a  very  jS^hort 
way  inix)  the  country.  Two  penetrated  into  Abyssinia^ 
and  were  stoned  to  death.  The  remaining  two,  hear* 
iog  the  fate  of  their  companions  at  Masuah,  and  not 
beiDg  so  violendy  bent  upon  a  crown  of  martyrdom  as 
the  Portuguese  missionaries,  pru4ently  returned  home, 
with  the  account  of  this  bad  success. 

Three  other,  capuchins  were  sent  after  this« .  It  is 
impossible  to  jud^e  from  their  conduct  what  idea  they 
had  formed ;  for  they  themselves  gave  the  first  infor- 
mation to  Faciltdas  of  their  intjei^ded  coming,  who 
thereupon  recommended  it  to  the  basha  of  Suakem  to 
receive  them  according  to  their  merits*    On  their  ar-» 
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rival  at  Suakem^  their  h^i^  unsre  oit  off  by  1»  tAfder; 
the  skins  of^  their  heads  and.  faces  stripped  off;  and 
sent  t^  Ae  king  of  Abyssinia,  tbaty  by  their  Golour^ 
he  might  know  them  to  be  FrankSy  and,  by  their  ton- 
sure, to  be  priests.  Nof  was:  it  possible  afterwards  to 
introduce  any  Catholk  miaaonaaries,  either  during  this 
or  the  <felloi9mig  reign. 

f'acilidas,  having  thus  provided  against  being  fiir-* 
dier  (fistttibed  by  missionaries,  and  having  reduced  all 
his  subjects  to  the  obedience  of  the  Alexandrian  church, 
sent  again  messengers  to  bring  an  Abuna  from  Cairo^ 
while  he  took  the  fiekltagsunst  Melca  Christos,  his  rival, 
who  continued  in  ;irras  ac  the  head  of  the  peasants  oi 
Lasta,  though  there  was  now  no  kmger  any  pretence 
that  the  AlexanN^nan  faith  was  in  ^^uiger.  Both  armies 
met  in  Libo,  a  country  of  the  Galla,  where  a  panu: 
seized  the  king's  troops^  his  horse  flying  at  theforst 
onset.  The  royal  army  being  endrely  dispersed,  Meka 
Christos  pursued  his  gobd  fortune,  and  entered  the 
king's  palace,  took  possessbp  of  the  AroDCi  ^^^  ^^ 
crowned ;  after  vi^iich  he  appcnnted  to  all  the  grea^ 
places  in  government,  and  distributed  a  largess,  or 
bounty,  to  bis  soldiers. 

The  Fortugoese  historians  say,  that  this  ha]qpened 
at  Dancas,  not  at  Libo.  But  they  shpuld  hnve  re^ 
membered  what  they  before  have  said,  that  an  epidd* 
demic^fevcJlr  raged  in  all  Dembea,  cb  that  thekii^  vnui 
non  at  Dancaz  that  year.  He  passed  the  winter  of  the 
preceding  one  at  DolHt,  near  Begemder* 

The  memoirs  of  these  mkacmaries,-  even  when  they 
were  in  the  country,  are  to  be  read  v»th  great  caidon, 
being  full  of  misrepresentations  of  fke  mazmers  sindl 
characters  of  particular  men,  mstgnifying  somi&  actions^ 
extenuating  others,  and  attrS)uting  to  their  &vonrilcs 
services  that  were  really  paibrmed  by  their  a^v^^iMi* 
ries.'    From  the  coming  of-  ^^onsa  JMbtides^  di 
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they  were  banished  toi  Masuah,  great  part  of  thar  ac« 
couitt  is  untrue,  and  the  rest  very  suspicious.  Af- 
ter their  retiring  to  India,  which  is  the  time  we  are 
now  speakmg  ^  the  whole  that  they  tiave  published 
is  oiie  continued  tissue  of  felsehood  a^d  calumny, 
either  hearsay,  stones  conimunicated  to  tfaem,  as  they 
say 9  by  the  remnant  of  zealots  still  alive  in  Abyssinia^ 
or  &brications  of  their  own,  invented  for  particular 
purpo^s.  In  condnuing  this  history,  I  shall  take  no*- 
tice  of  some  of  these,  though  for  facts  I. rely  entirely 
upon  the  annals  of  the  country,  treating,  however, 
the  Abyssinian  account  of  the  Jesuits'  doctrines  and 
behaviour  with  the  same  degree  of  caution.         ... 

This  forwardness  of  his  rival,  Melca  Ghristos,  did 
not  discourage  Facilidas.  Without  lodng  a  moment, 
he  sent  expresses  to  E^mati  Dinimo,  governor  of 
Sam^,  to  Ra^  Sela  Christos,  of  Damot,  and  to  his 
brother  Claudius,  governor  of  Bi^gemder,  ordiering 
them  to  march  anU- attack  Melca  Chrfdtos,  then  acting 
as  sovereign  in  the  kihg^s  palace  at  Liboi 

These  mree  geni^rab  were  not  slow  in  obeying  thfe 
commands  of  Facilidas.  They,  surroitadea  Melci 
'Christos  before  he  exi>e(lted  them,  and  forced  him  tp 
a  brittle,  in  which  he  was  defeated,  and  lost  his  whole 
arnrf.  He  himself,  fighting  maimilly  at  the  head  of 
hi^  troops,  was  slain  hand  to  hahd  by  Cosm^,  a,  sol- 
dier of^Kasmati  Claudius,  the  kiujg's  brother. 
•  Jerbme Lbbanlehtiotxs^Facilidas^sbad  success  against 
the  Gallas  and  Agows,  as  an  instance  of  divide  yeit- 
geiftite  which  pursued  him.  But  if  the  approbation 
Of'  cfisiipprobation  of  heaven  is  tp  be  appealed  to  ik 
Ihii  reign  as  a  proof  of  the  justn^^  of  the  measut'es 
tldteiii  we  must  be  blfeged  to  say,  thfe  cktJse  of  the 
J(^ttft^  wto  not  the  caiise  of  heaven.  If  we  accept  the 
ttttipojt^xy^zd^tii^  Facilidai,  and  th* 

aijdid^t  fflat  ha^aied  to  hi^  army  at  Lasta,  perpt^ual 
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▼icttny  had  attended  the  wars  in  which  this  prince  was 
ei^ged  i  for,  so  £ur  was  be  from  being  unfortunate 
this  campaign  against  the  Agows,  that,  on  the  9ch  of 
February,  1 636,  he  marchoi  from  Libo  into  Gojam, 
and  totally  defeated  the  two  great  tribes,  A2ena  and 
Zeegam.  After  whidi  he  sent  his  army  with  Kasmati 
Meica  Bahar,  who  coming  up  with  the  Galla,  a  great 
body  of  whom  had  made  an  incursion  into  Gojam,  he 
totally  overthrew  them,  and  passing  the  Nile  into 
thdr  country,  laid  it  waste,  and  returned  with  a  great 
number  of  cattle,  and  multitudes  of  women  and  chil- 
dren  to  be  sold  as  slaves. 

The  king  then  returned  to  Begemder,  and  took  up 
his  head^quarters  at  Gonsala ;  but  hearing  soon  after 
that  the  Abuna  Marcus  was  arrived,  he  quitted  that 
place,  and  came  to  meet  him  in  Gondar. 

The  next  year^  which  was  the  fifth  of  his  reign,  and 
the  first  of  the  coming  of  Abuna  Marcus,  he  again 
fought  with  the  Agows,  (and  beat  the  Denguis,  Han^ 
cadiua,  and  the  Zeegam,  and  passed  that  winter  in 
Gafat ;  nor  was  he  ever  unfortunate  with  the  Agows 
or  Galla.  But  a  misfortune  happened  this  year  (the 
•«xth  of  his  reign)  which  very  much  affected  the  whole 
kingdom.  The  people  of  Lasta  seemed  to  grow  more 
inveterate  after  the  defeat  they  had  received  under 
MeIca  Christos,  and  instead  ca  that  prince,  slain  in 
l)attle,  they  appointed  his  son,  a  young  man  of  good 
hopes,  to  succeed  his  father  in  his  aspuing  preten« 
sions. 

Fadlidas,  trusting  to  his  former  r^utation  acquired 
in  these  mountains  in  the  time  of  his  father,  on  the 
Sd  of  March,  1638,  advanced  with  a  large  army  into 
Lasta,  with  a^design  to  bring  these  jpeasants  to  a  battle* 
But  the  rebels,  growing  wise  by  ih&r  losses,  no  longer 
chose  to  trust  themselves  on  the  plain,  but,  retinng 
to  the  strongest,  posts,  fortifi^  them  so  judiciously. 
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that,  ^snlhout  risking  any  loss  themsdves,  they  cut  off 
all  supplies  or  provisions  coming  to  the  king's  army. 

It  happened  at  that  time  the  cold  was  so  excessive, 
that  almost  the  whole  army  perished  amidst'the  moun- 
tains ;  great  part  from  famine,  but  a  greater  sdll  from 
cold,  a  very  remarkable  circumstance  in  these  ladtudes. 
Lasta  is  barely  12?  from  the  Line,  and  it  was  now  the 
equinox  in  March ;  so  that  the  sun  was  but  12*  from 
b^g  in  the  zenith  of  Lasta,  and  there  was  in  the  day 
twelve  hours  of  sun.  Tet  here  is  an  example  of  an 
army,  not  of  foreigners,  but  natives,  perishing  with 
cold  in  their  ovm  country,  when  the  sun  is  no  nirther 
than  12^  from  being  venical,  or  from  being  directly 
over  their  heads ;  a  strong  proof,  as  I  have  often  re- 
marked, that  there  is  no  way  of  judging  by  the  de« 
grees  of  heat  in  the  thermometer,  what  effect  that 
degree  of  heat  or  cold  is  to  have  upon  the  human 
body. 

In  the  dghth  year  of  the  reign  of  Facilidas,  Claudius, 
governor  of  Begemder,  his  brother,  revolted  and  join- 
ed  the  rebels  of  Lasta.  It  seems  that  this  prince  had 
been  long  encouraged  by  the  Jesuits,  and  his  uncle 
Sela  Christos,  in  the  expectation  of  succeeding  his  Ei- 
ther, Sodnios,  and  supplanting  Facilidas,  his  brother,  in 
the  kingdom.  But,  sdter  the  banishment  of  the  Je- 
suits, and  the  death  of  Sela  Christos,  Facilidas  think- 
ing, these  bad  counsellers  being  removed,  he  would 
continue  firm  in  his  duty,  and  willing  to  disbelieve  the 
whole  that  had  been  reported  of  his  designs,  made 
him  governor  of  Begemden 

It  happened,  however,  that  this  very  year  two 
Abunas  arrived  from  Egypt,  one  by  way  of  Sennaar, 
the  other  by  Dancali.  Upon  inquiry  it  was  found, 
that  Abba  Michael,  the  latter  of  these  Abunas,  had 
been  sent  for  by  Kasmad  Claudius,  in  expectation  that 
he  was  to  be  on  the  throne  by  the  time  of  his  Abuna^s 
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^tal  Vm  vapi^lifid  dearly  Ibat  theldng^sdes^vas 
agreed  qp.  ClaqdiuSy  without  aittempcing  a  vi|ufica- 
tioiiy  or  ivaitiog  ih§  discussioii  of  dm  step,  fled  to 
Lasta,  aiHl  joined  La^ca^  em  of  Melca  C^naeos,  a 
youth  tb?i)  at  the  head  of  the  rebels .        ^ 

Faqlidas  ba^ii^hed  Abba  Michael  to  Serke,  a  Vtiho* 
metan  ^>wii  in  th@  wjay  to  S^mar,  and  admitted  Abba 
Johann^es,  whom  h^  Ipmself  bad  s^t  for  fcom  Cairo, 
ipto  the  office  of  Abuna* 

Soon  aft^  tlw»  Claudius  was  surprised  and  .taken 
prisoner^  and  brpjught  to  the  king,  and,  though  stain- 
ed in  a  high  degree  yn$h  ingratitude,  treason,  and  in* 
t^ded  fratricide^  be  could  not  be  brou^t  to  order 
his  execu^on ;  but,  like  a  wise  and  mercifiil  prince, 
'  reflecting .  on  the  dndent  usages  of  the  empire,  ^md 
how  much  Voyal  ^Iblood  might  be  daily  saved  by  se« 
questering  the  descendeiy^  of  the  imperial  &mily  uipaa 
the  mountain,  he  chose  that  of  Wechne  in  Belessra, 
which  has  served  ever  suice  for  that  purpose^ 

This  is  the  third  mountain  witinn  the  reach  of  writ-. 
hta  h^t<H7,  first  chosen,  and  then  rqirobated,  as  a 
state  prison  for  all  the  males  b£  the  royal  f^nily,  ez« 
cepting  the  one  seated  upon  the  throne. 

This  int^rlxiption  of  the  imprisonment  of  the  princes 
for  a  time,  and  the  r^uming  it  again  for  ano^v  pe- 
riod, has  led  th?  Portuguese  writers,  very  tttde  ac* 
quaintedwith  the  history  or  constitution  of  this  county, 
into  various  disputes  and  dtfficuldes,  whiah  I  shall 
&lly  explain  and  reconcile  in  thar  proper  ptaces.  It 
is  sufficient  at  present  to  observe,  that  Claudius,  was 
sent  iitto  exile  to  the  mountain  of  Wechne,  and  diat 
he  was  the  first  prince  banished  thither,  wheve  he 
lived  for  many  years. 

The  king,  finding  that  nothing  material  pressed  at 
liome,  marched  into  Gojam  to  En^agedem,  whence 
he  sent  Ras  Bela  Chrisios,  against  die  SfaangaUa^  N. 
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W«  dF;the  ^oilatfjr  of  fhe>AgP^«  Tbese  {jjeople  ti^ 
)t^  pill:  upon  tbeif  guard  by^h«ir  neighbqursy  jail  dis* 
«imtt€d  jtQtttte  kiagi  contrived  to  place  theniMves  m 
Mlbwb  ap ' judiciaudiyy  that  Bd^  Ghri8t(%  marcbiag 
jn  security,  mto  their  coumtry,  was  8urrou9d«d  by  the 
3haogpalbly  whom  he  thou^tjet  at  a  distaace.  Great 
part  bf  his  troopa  was  ^ain  by  the  arrowsof  the  &MSr 
mff  who,  frota  tbfir  caves  and  holes  in  the  moimtaint 
poured  their  missile  weapons,  stones,  and  arrows,  on 
d^  laroops^  at  sbrsmaU  a  distance,  thai  every  one  had 
ffflfecty  thoi^h  atxyre  the  reach  of  swords,  and  lancee^ 
m  socb  CQlmnon  weapons ;  o^ens  wer^  overpowered 
l>y  kurge  bodies  of  men  sslU  jr«aig  from  the  thickets,  and 
fighting  them  fiimly  foot  to  foot.  Many  officers  were 
tMt  day  dain ;  among  the  rest  Alzi^ue  and  Petros, 
two  persons  oi  great  distimction  in  the  palace^  But 
ibe  Jki^g,  however  afflicted  for  the  loss  of  lus  men, 
well  knew  that  this  defeat  would  have  no  other  con^ 
sequences;  sO  ritu^dted  td  hjs  capital,  wi|h  the  resok- 
tion  to  tasks  aqoidber  vtgoiiojis  effort  s^ainst  Lasia. 

.Tl^  manner  in  which  thk  ejcpedttion  was  prevent- 
^  €ai»ot  but  give  us  a  Ivub  idea  of  Fadlidas.  Laeca, 
at  the  head  of  an  army  of  vett^rupi  troops,  whose  s^ 
fecrion  he  never  had  occatton  tp  doubt,  .thought  it 
safer  to  trust  to  the  generosity  of  a  kii^  who  had 
shin  his  ^tber  in  battle,  than  to  the  acquiriag  a  oowa 
that  was  not  his,  by  persevering  any  logger  in  rebeU 
lionii  Accordingly  he  surrendered  himself,  without 
.condition^  to  Facilidas,  who  immediately  committed 
Imn  to  prison;  which  seeming  severity,  however, 
«ieant  notfaiag  further,  than  to  ^ew  him  the  lemty 
mrhiek  ipUow^  was  entirely  h^  -own,,  and  not  sug- 
.geated  to  htm  by  the  oificioosness  of  couiliei^ }  for 
jao  soo&eit  was  he  arrived  at  Gondar,  than  he  sent  for 
iase^  imm  prison,  received  him  not  fmly  kindly,  but 
greatjoiarks  of  distinGtion ;  and^  instead  of  ba- 
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BiBbing  him  to  Wedine,  as  he  did  his  own  brodier, 
Claudius,  and  which,  as  bdng  of  the  blood^oroyal, 
should  luive  been  his  destination  likewise,  the  lang 
entered  into  a  kind  of  treaty  with  Laeca,  by  which  he 
gave  him  large  possessions  in  B^emder  near  Lasta» 
and  married  him  to  his  daughter  Theoclea,  by  whom^ 
however,  he  had  no  children,  but  lived  long,  and  died 
at  last,  in  constant  firiend^p  and  confidence  with  Fa» 
cilidas. 

Except  the  events  which  I  have  abready  recorded, 
there  is  nothing  farther  in  this  long  reign  worthy  of 
being  insisted  upon  ;  the  early  inrnds  of  the  Gaiia, 
in  plundering  parties,  and  the  seditions  and  rev<^  of 
the  Agows  from  the  opjuression  and  extoscdon  of  their 
governors,  were  such  as  we  find  in  every  reign ;  tnd 
in  all  these  Fadlidas  was  victorious,  whilst  the  Han- 
casha  and  Zeegam  were  greatly  weakened  in  these 
campaigns. 

Facilidas  was  taken  ill  at  Gondar,  in  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober, of  a  disease  which,  from  its  first  a{q>earance,  he 
'thought  would  prove  moml.  He,  iherefofe,  sent  £3r 
his  eldest  son  I^nne^  whom  he  constandy  kepc  wftfa 
faimi  and  who  was  now  of  age  to  govern,  and*  recom- 
mended to  him  his  kingdom,  and  the  perseverii^  in 
the  ancient  rehgion.  He  died  the  SOth  of  September 
1665,  in  great  peace  and  composure  of  mind,  and 
was  buried  at  Azazou 

If  we  are  obliged  to  give  his  father  the  preference, 
from  the  greater  variety  of  trials  which  he  underwent; 
we  must  in  justice  allow,  that,  after  his  father,  Fac3i- 
das  was  the  greatest  king  that  ever  sat  upon'tk^  Aby8» 
dnian  throne.  He  had  every  good  qualitv  necessary 
to  constkute  a  great  prince,  without  any  allcvf  or  mij^ 
ture,  that,  upon  so  much  provocation  as  b€  had^  nugbt 
have  misled  him  to  be  a  bad  one.  He  was  calm,  di&- 
passaopate,  and  courteous  in  his  befaavious;    \n  tfaQ 
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very  dfflicult  pact  he  had  to  act  between  his  fatKer  and 
die  nation,  the  necesades  of  die  .times  had  taught  him 
a  degree  of  xes^nre,  which,  if  it  was  not  n&tund,  was 
not  therefore  die  less  useful  or  agre^ble  to  him*  He 
wais  in  his  own  person  the  bravest,  soldier  of  his  time, 
and  always  exposed  himself  in  proportion  as  the  occa- 
sbn  was  important. 

^  To  this  were)  added  all  the  qualtdes  of  a  good  ge- 
neral, in  which  character  he  seems  to  have  equalkd 
his  father  Socinios,  who  eke  vras  universally  allowed 
to  be  the  first  of  his  time.  Fierce  and  violent  in  bat- 
tte» .  he  was  backward  in  shading  blood  after  it. 
Though  an  enemy  to  the  Catholic  migion^  ^et,  from 
duty  to  his  father,  he  Uved  with  the  patriarch  and 
Jesuits  upon  so.  familiar  a  footing,  that  they  confess 
themselves  it  was  not  from,  any  part  of  his  behaviour 
to  them  they  ever  coukl  judge  him  an  enemy.  He 
was  most  remarkable  for  an  impUdt  submission  to 
hb  father's  commands;  and,'  upon  this  principle, 
fought  in  &vour.  of  the  Catholic  religion  against  his 
.own  frimds  and  persuasion^  because  such  were  the 
orders  of  his  sov^ei^  He  was  of  a  very  mild  and 
pleasant  temper*  as  appeared  by  his  behaviour  to 
Xiieca  Christos,  to  his  brother  Claudius,  to  his  uncle 
Si^  Christos,  and  to  the  patriarch  and  Jesuits. 

It  is  true,  that>  of  these  last,  Sela  Christos,  and 
many  of  the  Jesuits,  were  put  to  death  in  his  reign ; 
but  this  was  not  till  they  hi»i  experienced  repeated 
acts  of  mercy  and  forgivenness ;  still  persisting  in  in- 
:veterate  rebellion  against  government,  they  were  at 
last  jusUy  cut  off,  as  traitors,  and  riebels,  by  the  civil 
pow^,  in  the  very  act  of  their  con^iracy  against  the 
life  of  the  king,  and  constitutif(»i  of  the  country. 

Thare  is  pi&lished  by  TeUas,  a  letter  of  Alphonso 
Mendes,  written,  as  is  &lsely  said,  from  Masuah, 
where  it  is  dated,  but  tndy  from  Gpa^    If^  ?s  the 
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fatxktdk  pKteBdf,  he  wMte  it  firam  Mmah,  h  k 
ttMher  proof  <tf  das  prinoe't  clemency,  that  lie  ever 
Mffend  ihe  amlior  of  rach  an  indecent  libel  toretna 
€d  India  in  peaces    it  bwdl  known,  that,  on  the  fint 
requisition  of  Facilidas»  die  Torka  wohU  have  ddi- 
irered  the  paoriavch  into  his  hands ;  and  esrery  ^me 
that  reads  it  must  aliow^  such  lanffuge,  fron  a  kmw 
borii  piiist  ts  a  king»  deserred  every  eKcmpIary 
pmishment  offended  royalty  could  inflict,    b  dtoqU 
not  have  been  mild,  had  such  liberty  been  taken  by 
n  stranger  in  his  natipe  oountry,'  Polti^|ral. 
•    T3ie  patriarch  accuses  Faciodas  of  the  crinie:coflB^ 
mitted  by  Absalom,  which  is,   I  suppose,  defanuch- 
ing  hk  ndier's  ^srives  and  concubines.    But,  unbdb- 
ily  for  the  truth  of  this  story,  we  hanre  the  Jesoit^s 
own  tesdmony,  that  Sodnios  had*  put  away  his  wires 
^md  eonculxnes  before  he  embraced  the  CadioKc  refi- 
gion ;  so  at  his  father^s  death  this  was  impossible,' un- 
less hetrould  commit  mcest  with  his  own  modier,  who 
was  at  that  time  a  woman  near  sfacty.    But  we  shall 
suppose  that  they  existed,  were  never  married^  and,  at 
the  time  of  their  being  put  away,  they  ware  eigbtaen 
years  of  age  at  an  average.    The  kiag  put  them  away 
m  the  year  1621 ;  and,  thenefare,  in  the  year  IfiM, 
they  would  be  thirty  years  of  age ;  and  smy  body  <hit 
lias  seen  the  effects  that  number  of  yeaft  haa  upon 
Abyssinian  beauty,  must  confins  they  otaild  beno  great 
femptation  to  a  prince,  especially  in  such  a  country  as 
Ab^^smia.  .    . 

The  nsest  oalunaiy  mentkined  in  dus  l&el.is^  the 
murder  of  his  brother  Claudius,  nay,  of  aU  Jns  brau 
iben.  Now  we  have  seen^  in  the*  histoxy.of  hp 
reign,-  that  Claudius  had  fiosly  lbrfeiC^fai»Ji&by  a 
"meditated  ^irieide^  ^"^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  'j!d9ellion 
in  t^htch  h^' wastaken  onsener.  Yet4»  mibtairfd 
placable  was  Fax:iMas>  thai  hii^iiefosed  to  put  idxA  to 


^ttdi,  but  ^ent  h&n  praoner  i^.t^^  mouncajn  of 
Wecfane,  and  mercifttllj  reviveld  the  anciaQt  usage  of 
bonishii^-die  princes  of  the  blood^royal  to  the  mQiu^ 
taoBf  instead  cf  ^ecuting  thepfn^  which  had  be^n^  the 
prance  to  his  thne,  and  had  ocaasibned  the  deaih  <^ 
vbwe  axty  of  th^  imfbitunMe  princfs  wilhiA'  Ae 
kst  hundred  years.  * 

To  mount  Wechne  he  also  ^mt  his  own  son  Da« 
vid,-  iaad  niidi  him  aU  his  brothers;'  and,  so  fya?  ftom 
bang  iHiu:dered,  we  shall-  find  th^  mostly  aliire  10^ 
iendmg  an  eztraordmary  fesihral  n>ade  for  their  ssdces 
1^.  Fadlidasi's  grandson ;  an^  abeident  so  rare,<  thM  ii 
aeems  Frovidence  had  perautted  it  in  h/vovir  and  vin^ 
dication  of  trulli  and  innocence  and  4o  st^mp  the  lie 
ikpon  the  patriarch's  scandalous  aspersbns. 

The  third  fidsehood  is,  that  Fadlidas  turned  Ma- 
bonietany  and  got  doctors  firom  Mocha  to  instruct 
him  in  the  Koran.  We  have  already  seen  what  gave 
zise  to  this,  if  it  indeed  had  any  foundatic^  at  all ; 
but  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that^  though  he  governed 
tbe  dhurch,  during  a  whole  rdgn,  mildly  and  judi* 
dously,  widioiit  any  mark  of  bigotry^  never  were  twc 
princes  better  affected  to  the  Alexandrian  church  than 
FadHdas  and  his  son ;  and  never  were  two  that  had: 
bitter  reason,  having  both  seen  the  disorders  liiat 
odser  fel^gions  had  oecasionedr 

We  see)  throughout  all  Ma  p.ece  of  the  patriarch'^ 
a;  self>syfficient  nmd,  gratifying  itself,  by  i&gorgtng 
its  pasrion  and  malicer  If  A^pmmso  Mendes  had  no 
r^^urd,  as  it  seems  indeed  he  had  not ;  if  he  had  na 
revei^ence  to  higher  powers,  iBuch  as  scripture  had 
ttu^  hhn  to  have ;  if  he  was'  too  enlightened^  or  too 
ihfatuaite|]>  to  lake  our  Saviour's  precepts  for  his  rule^ 
and,  shaUng-  die  dust  oS  Abyssinia  from  his  feet^ 
Wilt  thou  ^  a  judge  who  will,  at  his  own  time,  isepa* 
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nte  good  {com  evily  still  be  shoutd  htve  had,  at  leas^ 
a .  brotherly  love  and  charity  for  those  unfortimate 
people  who  were  to  fall  into  Fadtidas's  hands;  and 
we  cannot  reasonably  suppose^  but  that  die  constant 
butcheries  committed  by  the  Turks  afterwarda  upon 
the  Catholic  priests,  wild  enough  to  enter  at  Maaiah 
and  Suakem,  were  the  fruits  of  the  calumnious,  in^ 
temperate  libel  of  the  patriarch. 

After  the  death  of  the  hsi  ntiissionary,  Bernard  No- 
g^jT9^  no  intelligeDce  arrived  of  what  was  doing  in 
Abysdnia,  esccepting  fix>m  the  Dutch  settlemaats  of 
Batavia,  where  Abyssinian  Actors,  or  merchants,  had 
arrived ;  and  where  the  industrious  Mr  Ludolf,  very 
much  engaged  in  the  history  of  this  country,  and  who 
roared  no  pains,  maintained  a  correspondence;  and 
thence  he  was  informed  that  Facilidas  had  died  after  a 
long  and  prosperous  rdgn,  and  had  left  lus  kingdom 
in  peace  to  his  son. 

llus  intelligence  alarmed  the  zeal  .of  two  great 
champions  of  the  Jesuits ;  the  one  M«  le  Grande,  late 
secretary  to  the  French  embasOT  of  Pcurtugal ;  and  the 
other  M.  Piques,  a  member  ox  the  Sorbonne,  a  ^ry 
conftised  dull  di^utant  upon  the  difference  of  rdi- 
gion. 

These  two  worthies,  without  any  proof  or  intdlli- 
gence,  but  their  own  warm  and  weakimaginatkios, 
fell  violendy  upon  poor  Ludolf,  accusing  him  of  false- 
hood, pardality^  and  prevarication;.  and>  ri^t  or 
wron^,  they  would  have  FacUidas  plunged  up  to.  the 
neck  m  troubles,  wading  through  labyrimdi&.qf  mis- 
fortunes, conspiracies,  and  defeats^  certainly  dfssd,  or 
about  to  die  some  terrible  death  by  the  wi^geance  of 
heaven ;  and  this  lidkubus  report  is  umustly  spread 
abroad  by  all  the  zealots  of  those  dmes.  JPafa  ob^tantp 

tn»th  will  out.    The  annals  of  die  cQun!Ry»  writtra 
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without  a  regard  to  either  party,  state,  that,  in  thc^ 
long  rdgn  of  Facilidas,  notwithstanding  the  calami- 
tous  state  in  which  his  fkther  left  him  the  empire,  very 
few  misfortunes  are  reported  to  have  happened  either 
to  himself  or  lieutenants. 
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HANNES  I.  OR  (ELAFE  SEGUED. 

Frotn  1665  to  1680. 

'  Bigotry  of  the  King-^Disgusts  his  son  Yasous,  who 

J&esfrom  Gondar. 

\f  this  prince  succee(fed  tg>  lus  kingdom  in  peace,  he 
had  the  address  still  to  keep  it  8o»  He  was  not  natiu 
rally  averse  to  war,  thbugh,  besides  two  fecUe  at- 
tempts upon  Lasta,  and  one  against  the  Shangalla,  all 
without  material  consequences,  no  military  expedition 
was  undertaken  in  his  time ;  and  no  rebellion  or  com- 
petitor, so  frequent  in  other  reigns. 

Hannes  seems  to  have  had  the  seeds  of  bigotry  in 
his  disposition*  From  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he 
commanded  the  Mahometans  to  eat  no  other  flesh  but 
what  had  been  killed  by  Christians;  and  gathered 
together  the  Catholic  books,  which  the  Jesuits  had 
translated  into  the  Ethiopic  language,  and  burned 
them  in  a  heap.  Much  of  his  attention  was  given  to 
church  matters,  and,  in  regulating  these,  he  seems  to 
liave  employed  most  of  his  time.  He  deposed  the 
Abuna  Christadulus,  appointed  by  his  father^  and  in 
his  place  put  the  Abuna  Sanuda. 

This  last  measure  seems  to  have  displeased  his  eld- 
est son  Yasous,  who  fled  from  the  palace  one  night, 
and  passed  th^  Nile  y  and,  though  he  was  followed 
by  Kasmati  Aserata  Christos,  he  was  not  overtaken. 
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but  Staid.  86ide  time  iA  his  dster's  hou^e,  aa4  thw  re^i^i 
turned  to  Grondar  at  the  request  of  his  fether. 

A  io&yocatioii  of  the  .clergy,  the  second  in  this^ 
cetgn,  was  now  held,  and  great  heats  and  divisionst 
followed  among  two  orders  of  monks,  those  of  £11* 
stathius  and  those  of  Debrsi  Iibanos#  The  king 
se^mstohave  assisted  at  all  these  debates,  and  to  have 
c^tented  himsdf  wkh  holding  the  bidance  ia  his* 
handiSf  without  declaring  fpr  either  party.  But  those 
alter  cations  ^and  disputes  could  not  satisfy  the  >.  active, 
spirit  of  his  son,  who  again  fled  from  his  £avther  and} 
frdm  Gpndar,  but  was  overtaken  at  the  riter  Ba^ulo^ 
and  brought  back  to  th&  paiacfit,  vl^e  be:  found  hbr 
fetherilL 

Hannes  cfied  ike  19th  of  July,  and  was  buried  at 
Tedda,  after  having  reigned  15  years^  He  seems^ 
frpm  the  scanty  memorials  of  his  long  reign,  to  have 
been  a  weak  prince;  but,  perhaps,  if  the  circumstan- 
ces of  the  times  were  fully  known,  he  may  have  been^ 
a  wise  one« 


YASOUS  L 

From  rfiSO  ta  1704. 


BrUUant  Expedition  of  the  king  to  tVecJme — Vari^ 
ous  campaigns  against  the  Agcms  and  Cralla-^ 
Comet  appears — Expedition  against  Zcegam .  and 
the  Eastern  Shangatkc— Ponce  f$  Joumey-^Mti-^ 
rafs  Embas^'^Du  Route's  Embassj/'^JQu  fioule 
assassinated  at  Sennaar —  The  king  is  assassihdted^ 

Y^sous  succcieded  his  father  with  the  approbation 
ef  the  whole  kingdom*    He  hdd  twice,*  ii)  HapA^'i^ 
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fife^tiine,  absconded  from  the  palace ;  and  this  was  m«> 
terpreted  as  implying  an  impatience  to  reign.  The 
cause  was  probably  a  difference  of  manners ;  his  & 
ther  being  extremely  bigotted,  sordid,  and  covetous : 
for  he  never,  in  those  elopements,  pretended  to  make 
a  party  contrary  to  his  father's  interest,  nor  shewed 
the  least  indixiation  to  give  either  the  army  or  the 
people  a  favourable  impression  of  himself,  to  the  dis-* 
advantage  of  the  king.  There  was,  besides,  a  difi*er- 
ence  in  religious  principles.  Tasous  had  a  great  pre- 
dilection for  the  monks  of  Debra  Libanos,  or  the  high 
church;  while  Hannes  had  done  every  thing  in  his 
power  to  instil  into  his  son  a  prepossession  ju  ^our 
of  those  of  Abba  Eustathius.  An  immediate,  change 
in  the  government  of*  the  church  was  therefore  the 
first  step  of  the  new  administration. 

On  the  7th  of  July  1680  he  was  proclaimed  king ;: 
the  next  day  he  deposed  the  Acab  Saat  Constantius, 
and  gave  hi$  place  to  Asera  Christos.  He  then  called 
a  council  of  the  clergy  on  the  27th  of  September^ 
when  he  deposed  Itchegue  Tzaga  Christos,  and  in  his 
room  named  Cyriacus. 

It  was  now  tne  time  that,  according  to  custom,  he 
was  to  make  his  profes^on  in  regard  to  the  difference 
I  have  formerly  mentioned,  that  subsists  between  the 
two  parties  about  the  incarnation  of  Christ.  But  this 
he  refused  to  do  in  the  present  state  of  the  ichurch,  as 
there  was  then  no  certain  Abuna  in  Abyssinia,  ^or 
Hannes,  before  he  died,  had  written  to  the  patriarch 
of  Alexandria  to  depose  both  Abuna  Christodulus  and 
Marcus,  who,  in  case  of  death,  was  to  have  succeeded 
him,  and  this  under  pretence  that  he  had  varied  in 
his  faith  between  the  two  contending  parties. 

Hannes,  therefore,  desired  the  patriarch  to  appoint 
Abuna  Sanuda,  a  man  known  to  be  devoted  to  the 
monks  and  tenets  of  St  Eustathius  j  whereas  the 
other  two  priests  were  supposed  to  be  inclined  to  the 
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SIdiikd  of  Hdbfn  Libano8«  Yzsom  told  his  clergy 
that  he  woald  not  sufier  Sanuda  to  be  elected ;  taid 
the  asd^mbly,  with  little  oppositions,  conformed  to  the 
s^ndmentg  of  the  king,  who  sent  iomiediately  there- 
tipott  to  Gairo^  demanding  peremptorily  the  appcMnt^ 
mint  of  Marcus,  and  declaring  hisf  resoludon  to  ad- 
mit no  other.  He  then  ordered  the  charch  of  Tecla 
Haioi^nout  to  be  consecrated  with  great  solenmity  ; 
lid  fepoired  and  adorned  it  with  nwch  magnfficence, 
and  endowed  it  with  lands,  which  increased  its  revenue 
rsry  considerably^ 

These  two  circamstances  (especially  the  last)  shew*- 
ed  distinctly  to  the  ndiote  kingdom  his  aSecdon  for 
the  high  churchy  as  explicitly  as  any  proclamation 
CMld  have  done*  And  in  this  he  continued  steady 
Aii^g  hi$  whole  life,  notwithstanding  the  many  pro- 
tocations  he  met  whh  from  that  restless  body  of  men. 

He  ne:£t  proceeded  to  appoint  Anastaaus  (then  go- 
vernor of  Amhara)  to  be  Ras,  Or  lieutenant'geneni}, 
ift  his  whole  kbgdoni,  allowing  him  also  to  keep  his 
province  of  Amhara*  In  tfa»  he  shewed  a  wimiom 
mid  penetration  tlKit  gained  him  the  good  opinion 
of  erery  one ;  for  Anastasius  was  a  man  advanced  in 
yestfs^  of  great  capacity  and  experience,  and  of  a  most 
unblemished  character  smong  hb  ne^hbours,  who, 
in  all  their  own  aSairs,  had  recourse  to,  and  were  de- 
tenmi^  by,  his  counsels* 

The  king  then  undercook  a  journey  of  a  v^ry  extra- 
ordinary namre,  sold  such  as  Abys^a  had  never  bi- 
iore  seeii.  Attended  only  by  his  nbbifity,  of  whom  a 
great  number  had  flocked  to  him,  he  sat  down  at  the 
foot  oi  the  mountain  of  Wechne,  and  ordered  all  the 
princes  of  die  royal  family  who  were  banished^  and 
coitfned  there,  to  be  brought  to  him. 

During  the  last  re^n^  the  mountain  of  Weefane, 
and  those  forlom  prmc^  that  lived  upon  it^had  been, 
as^  it  were,  totally  fbrg^otten.    Hannes  having  sons  of 
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^an  age  fit  to  govern,  and  his  ddest  son  Tasous  BWng 
below  wkh  his  father,  no  room  seemed  to  remain  for 
attempting  a  revolution,  by  the  young  candidates 
escaping  n-om  the  mountain.  .  This  oblivion  to  w'hich 
they  were  conagned,  melancholy  as  it  was,  proved  the 
best  state  that  these  unhappy  prisono^  could  have 
vtrished  ;  for  to  be  much  known,  for  either  good 'or 
bad  qualities,  did  always  at  some  period  become  htal 
to  the  individuals.  Punishment  always  followed  in* 
quiries.  after  a  particular  prince ;  and  all  messages, 
questions,  or  visits,  at  the  instance  of  the  king,  wane 
constantly  forerunners  of  the  loss  of  life,  or  amputa- 
tion of  limbs»  to  these  unha[^y  exiles.  To  be  for- 
gotten, then,  was  to  be  safe ;  but  this  safely  canied 
very  heavy  distress  along  with  it  .  Their  revenues 
were  embezzled  by  their  officers  or  keepers,  andiU 
paid  by  the  king ;  and  the  sordid  temper  of  HanMs 
•had  often  reduced  them  all  to  the  danger  of  perishing 
with  hunger  and  cold. 

Tasous,  as  he  was  well  acquainted  with  all  these 

circums^ces,  so  he  was,  in  Ins  nature  and  disposi- 

.  tlon,  as  perfectly  wiliing  to  repair  the  injuries  that  were 

past,  and  prevent  the  &e  in  future.    Nothing  tended 

so  much  to  conciliate  the  minds  of  the  people  to  their 

.  sovereign  as  this  behaviour  of  Yasous. 

In  the  midst  of  his  relations  there  now  appeared  (as 
risen  from  the  dead)  Claudius,  son  of  Socinios,  the 
first  odle  who  viras  sent  to  the  mountain  of  Wechne 
by  his  brother  FactUdas,  grandfather  of  Yasous,  This 
'  was  the  prince  who,  as  we  have  already  stated,  wals 
fixed  upon  by  the  Jesuits  to  succeed  his  father,  and 
gov^  that  country  when  converted  to  the  Ronush 
religion  by  their  intrigues,  and  conquered  by  the  arms 
of  me  Portuguese.  This  was  the  prince  who,  to  make 
their  enemies  zppeax.  moK  odious,  these  Jesuits  have 
assened  was  slain  by  his  brother  Fadlidas;  one  m- 
stance  by  which  we  may.  judge  of  the  justice  of  die 
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Other  charges  laid  agamst  that  humane/  wise,  and 
virtuous  king,  whose  only  crime  was  an  inviolable 
attachment  to  the  religion  and  constitution  of  his 
country,  and  the  just  abhorrence  he  most  reasonably 
had,  as  an  independent  prince,  to  submit  the  preroga- 
tives of  his  crown,  and  the  rights  of  his  people,  to  the 
blind  controul  of  a  fordgn  prelate. 

There  came  from  the  mountain,  also,  the  sons  of 
Facilidas,  with  their  £sLmilies ;  and  his  own  brothers, 
Ayto  Theopfailus,  and  Ay  to  Claudius,  sons  of  his 
father  Hatze  Hannes.  The  sight  of  so  many  noble 
relations,  some  advanced  in  years,  some  in  the  fldwer 
of  their  youth,  and  some  yet  children,  all,  however^ 
in  rags,  and  almost  naked,  made  such  an  impression 
on  the  young  king,  that  he  burst  into  tears.  Nor 
was  his  behaviour  to  the  respective  degrees  of  them 
jess  proper  or  engaging.  To  the  old  he  paid,  that 
reverence  and  respect  due  to  parents ;  to  those  about 
his  own  age,  a  kind  and  liberal  familiarity  j  while  he 
besto\^ed  upon  the  young. ones  caresses  and  commen- 
dations, sweetened  with  the  hopes  that  they  might  see 
better  times. 

His  first  care  was  to  provide  them  all  plentifully 
.with  apparel  and  every  necessary.  He  dressed  his 
{brothers  like  himself,  and  his  uncles  still  more  richly. 
He  then  divided  a  large  sum  of  money  among  them 
all. 

In  the  month  of  December,  which  is  the  pleasantest 
season  of  the  whole  year,^  the  sun  being  moderately 
hot,  the  sky  constantly  clear  aiid  without  a  cloud,  all 
the  court  was  encamped  under  the  mountain,  and  the 
inferior  sort  strewed  along  the  grass.  All  were  treat- 
ed at  the  expence  of  the  khig,  passing  the  day  and 
night  in  continual  festival.  *  ^*  It  is  but  right,''  said  the 
king,  '*  that  I  should  pay  for  a  pleasure,  so  great  that 
none  of  my  predecessors  ever  dared  to  taste  it.''  And 
of  all  that  noble  assembly,  none  seemed  to  enjoy  it 
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more  oncerelv  than  he.    AU  pardons  soKcked 


criminalt  at  this  time  vere  granted.  In  this  manner 
having  spent  a  ^<de  mondiy  befiDre  his  dqiartwe  the 
king  calkd  fixr  the  deftar  (f\  e.  the  treasur^book),  in 
vhtdh  the  account  of  the  sum  allowed  for  the  rabin- 
Icoance  of  Aese  prisoners  is  stated ;  and  having  in- 
quired strictly  into  the  expenditure^  and  cancdied  all 
grants  tlmt  had  been  made  of  any  part  dFdiat  sum  to 
odbcrS)  and  {Mrorided  in  future  for  the  full,  as  well  as 
yearly  pavjrment  of  it,  he,  for  his  last  act,  gave  to  the 
governor  of  the  mountain  a  large  accession  of  terri* 
tory,  to  make  him  ample  amends  £nr  the  loss  of  the 
dues  he  was  understood  to  be  ixitided  to  from  that 
reveaue.  After  diis»  he  embraced  them  all,  assuring 
them  oi  his  constam  protection ;  and,  moimting  his 
horse,  he  took  the  keeper  along  with  him,  feaving  all 
the  royal  fannly  at  their  liberty  at  the  foc^  of  the 
mountain. 

The  last  mark  of  confidence,  more  Aan  A\  the  rest, 
touched  the  minds  of  that  noble  troc^,  who  hurried 
every  man  with  his  utmost  speed  to  restore  diemseives 
voluntarily  to  their  melancholy  prison,  imputingev^ 
moment  of  delay  as  a  step  towards  treason  and  ingra- 
titude to  dietr  munificent,  compassionate,  and  magna- 
nimous benefactor.  All  their  way  was  moistened  with 
tears  flowing  from  sensible  and  thankful  hearts ;  and 
all  the  mountain  resounded  with  prayers  for  the  long 
life  and  prosperity  of  the  king,  and  that  die  crown 
might  never  leave  die  Imeal  de^celidents  of  his  famiiy. 
It  was  very  remarkable,  that^  during  this  kmg  re^, 
though  he  vras  constandy  involved  in  war,  no  compe- 
titor from  the  mountain  ever  appeared  m  breach  of 
those  vows  they  had  so  voluntarily  undertaken. 

There  was  anodier  great  advantage  the  king  reaped 
by  this  generous  conduct.  All  the  most  powerful  and 
considerable  pecple  in  the  kingdom  haa  an  opportu^ 
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i^ty,  A  tiae  tiew^  to  Me  eich  tedividMl  of  the  royal 
iamily  Aat  was  capable  of  wearing  the  crown ;  and  all 
with  one  voice  agreed,  upon  the  C(^par|soa  made, 
that,  if  they  had  been  then  aiaseinbled  to  elect  a  khig, 
ike  choice  would  not  have  fallen  upon  any  but  the 

Though  the  country  of  the  Agowa  of  Damot  is  ge-^ 
nerally  plain  and  laud  out  in  pasture,  each  tribe  has 
some  mountain  to  which,  upon  the  alarm  of  an  ene- 
my, they  retire  with  their  flocks.  The  Galla,  being 
their  neighbours  on  the  other  side  of  the  Nile  to  th^ 
south,  and  the  Shangalla  in  the  low  country  immedi- 
ately to  the  west,  these  natural  fortresses  are  frequent- 
ly of  the  greatest  use  during  the  incursions  of  both. 

They  al(me,  of  all  the  nations  of  Abyssinia,  have 
found  it  their  interest  so  hr  to  cultivate  their  neigh-* 
hours  the  Shangalla,  that  there  are  places  set  apart  in 
which  both  nations  can  trade  with  each  other  in  safe- 
ty ;  where  the  Agows  sell  copper,  iron,  beads,  skins, 
or  hides,  and  receive  an  immense  profit  in  gold ;  for, 
below  these,  CO  the  south  and  west,  is  the  gold  coun- 
try nearest  Abyssinia,  none  of  that  metal  being  any- 
wnare  found  in  Abyssinia  itself. 

Yasous,^rom  this  country  of  the  Agows,  descended 
into  that  of  the  Shangalla ;  where,  confbrnung  to  the 
ancient  custom  of  Abyssinia,  he  hunted  the  elephant 
and  rhinoceros,  the  first  ordinary  expedition  in  the 
kings  his  predecessors,  reigns,  but  the  second  in  his ; 
the  first  having  been  (as  b^ore  stated)  spent  in  cha- 
rity and  mercy,  much  more  nobly,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  of  Wechne. 

YasottS  is  reported  to  have  been  the  most  graceful 
aAd  dexterous  hol^mwd  of  his  time.  He  distmguish- 
ed  himself  in  fibis  hunting,  as  much  for  his  address  and 
tooufkge  agakist  the  beasts,  as  he  had,  for  a  short 
while  before,  done  by  his  afiabiiity,  generosity,  and 
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benevolence,  anadst  Us  oim  family.  4U  waspnise, 
all  was  endiosiasni,  wherever  the  ymmg  king  pre- 
sented hiniself ;  the  ill-boding  monks  and  hermits  had 
not  jet  dared  to  foretd  evil,  but  every  common  mouth 
premcted  this  would  be  an  active, .  vigorous,  and  glo- 
rious reign,  without  being  thought  by  this  to  have  laid 
any  pretension  to  the  gift  of  prophecy. 

It  was  now  the  second  year  of  his  rdgn,  when  the 
king  took  the  field  with  a  small,  but  very  well  chosep 
army.  The  Edjow  and  Woolo,  two  of  the  mo^ 
powerful  tribes  of  southern  Galla,  taking  advantage 
of  the  absence  of  Ras  Anastasius,  had  entered  Am- 
hara  by  a  j^ss,  on  the  side  of  which  is  situated  Melee 
Sbimfa,  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  province. 

The  king,  leaving  old  Anastasiusto  the  gpvemment 
of  Gondar,  took  upon  himself  the  relief  of  Amhara ; 
^d,  being  joined  by  all  the  troops  in  his  way,  he  ar* 
rived  at  Meiec  Shim£ci  before  the  Galla  had  any  intel*- 
ligence  of  him.  The  Galla  always  chuse  for  tb^  re- 
sidence a  very  level  country,  because;  they  are  now 
become  all  horsemen.  The  country  of  Ambaca^  on 
the  contrary,  is  full  of  high  mountains,  and  only  a<;- 
cessible  by  certain  narrow  passes.  The  king,  there- 
fore,  instead  of  marching  directly  to  the  enemy,  pas- 
sed above  them,  and  lett  them  stiU  advancing,  burn- 
ing the  villages  and  churches  in  the  country  below. 
He  then  took  possession  of  the  pass  (through  which 
he  knew  they  must  retreat)  with  a  strong  body  of 
troops ;  and  ^lled  the  entrance  of  the  defile,  which 
was  very  rugged,  ground,  with  fusileers,  and  his  best 
foot  armed  with  lances :  after  this,  he  separated  his 
horse  into  two  divisions  i  and,  reserving  one  half  to 
himself,  gave  the  other  to  Kasmati  Demetrius,  flp 
then  placed  the  troops,  conduct^  by  himself,  in  .^ 
wood,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  entrance  of  the  pas^ 
and  ordered  Demetrius  tp  fjsill  upon  th^  Qal)a  hri^y 
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t>n  Ae  plain,  but  to  r^reat  a6  jf  t^rrifi^  by  their 
aumbersv  and  to  make  die  best  of  b|s  way  then  to  the 
pass  in  the  mountams* 

DemetrittSy  finding  the  enemy's  parties  scattered 
wide*  and^wasting  the  councry9.feU  upon  them^  and  slew 
many,  till  he  bul  arrived  near  the  middle  of  their 
body ;  when  theGalla,  used  to  such  expeditions,  pour* 
ed  in  from  dl  ddes,  and  prescaitly  united.  Demetrius, 
surrounded  on  every  side,  was  slain,  fighting  to  the 
last  in  the  most  desperate  mapner;  and  his  party, 
much  dimmished  in  number,  fled  in  a  manner  that 
could  not  be  mistaken  for .  stratagem.  They  were 
closely  pursued,  and  followed  into  the  pass  by  the 
GaUa,  who  tlK)ught  they  had  thus. entirely  cut  tfaen^ 
off  from  Amhara.  But  they  were  soon  received  by  a 
dose  fire,  from  the  foot  luopng  the.  bushes,  and  by  the 
iances  diat  mingled  with  them  from  every  side  of  the 
mocmtain. 

The  king»;  upon>the  first  noise  of  the  musquetry, 
advanced  quickly  with  his  horse,  and  met  the  Galla, 
in  the  h^ht  of  their  confusion,  flying  back  again  in- 
to the  plain. .  Here  they  fell  an  easy  sacrifice  to  the 
fresh  troops  led  by  Y^ous,.  and  to  the  peasants,  ex^ 
asperated  by  the  hayoc  they  before  had  made  in  the 
country.  Of  the  enemy,  abput  6000  men  fell  this 
day  on  the  fidd;  a  few  were  brought  to  Gondar,  and 
in  contempt  sold  for  slaves.  Few  on  the  kmg's  side 
were  slain,  excepting  those  that  fell  with  Demetrius, 
the  account  of  .whose  death  the  king  heard  without  imy 
signs  of  regret : — •'  I  told  the  man  (says  the  king), 
tim  he  shoiiUd  shew  Jiimself,  and  retire ;  if  I  had  want- 
ed a  victory,  I  would. have  led  the  army  in  person;  I 
march  agaiiist  the, Galla,  notas  a  king,  but  as  an  exe« 
cudoner,  because  my  aim  is  to  extirpate  them.'' 

Although  Taspus  was  sted£ist  in  his  own  opinion 
as  to  Ida  religion,  or,  .as  it  may  be  more  properly  ca)r 
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led,  the  disputes  and  quibbletwiA  ibm  nKoaks  cawem^ 
ing  it,  yet  he  suffered  each  sect  to  enjoy  Hs  oim,  aod, 
probably,  in  his  heart,  he perfeedy  de^Msedbodi. 

The  numks,  howeva-,  were  far  from  yjoMwuing  any 
such  spirit  of  toleratbn.  H^y  ceiisidiered  die  depo- 
sing of  Acab  Saat  Constaatius,  and  the  Itckcsw 
T2aga  Christds,  as  a  deelamcio^i  of  dislike  the  kmg 
entertained  towards  their  party.  They  ixire  wilh 
great  impatienee  and  indSgnaiioa,  that  AbunaSauida, 
who  was  once  their  sealous  partiaaft  ia  tiie  tone  c^ 
Hannes,  should  now  suddenly  change  his  aentiiiienli^ 
and  declare  impficitly  for  Aixe  of  ^  king,  and  Aien^ 
by  increase  both  the  nunitMr  and  th#  coQacquenee  of 
their  adversaries*  They  dedand  chat  the^  wooU 
sqffbr  every  thing  rather  dian  live  uadcr  a  kmg  who 
shewed  htmself  so  opeidy  a  lavourer  of  Dehia  Ub^ 
hos,  though  it  was  now  but  thdbr  tum;  kafiiignr  the 
last  reign  had  a  king  more  partial>  and  more  ^f*^rhfii 
to  St  Eustathius,  than  ever  Tasoiis  wn»  to  any  eel  of 
monks  whatever. 

The  ringleaders  in  all  these  ecdkioua  dedantfioM 
were  Abba  Tebedin,  si^rtpr  of  die  monaerfiry  of 
Oondga,  and  Kasmati  Wah  df  Damat,  by  oeigiA  a 
Galhu  These  two  turibulent  men,  having  fint  4ama, 
pver  to  their  party  the  Agows  and  provmce.  of  ihu- 
mpt,  passed  over  the  Nile  to  GocxkiKi  aod  Basses 
whom  they  joined,  and  then  prochimed  king  oat 
Isaac,  grandscn  of  Sodm'os,  a  prince  who  was  never 
sent  to  the  mountain,  but  whose  ju'edeaesKiie^  heii^ 
at  liberty  when  Aeilidas  first  banished  his  brodiefs 
9nd  children  to  Weehne,  had  fled  to  the  CSaUa,  and 
there  remained  in  obsciHiiy,  waidngthe  juncneai  wiiich 
now  happeied  to  declare  his  mfai  descenc,  awd  :dBfar 
himself  for  king. 

The  Oathi,  who  sought  but  a  ppsesnoe  fo  Jaeadmg 
Abyssinia,  readily  emtiraced  tUs^  0ffQgtmdtf^  :aad 
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fmtmcd  to  hkn  on  all  ^id^s.  His  army,  m  a  vei^ 
«fa«rt  ^me,  was  ei^eedkigly  wunaroua ;  and  the  A- 
g^s  mi  4ftU  Damot  wem  i^y  to  joi^  hiin  vfhm  he 
«b(Hild  fepiM  the  Mil&  Tfeoa  revolt  was  Meed  Uke- 
iy  tp  imre  prored  geftecal^  Uxt  for  the  activity  and  di- 
4i9ei¥:e  cl  dhe  ki^>  who,  oa  the  first  intelligence,  put 
Ubnaelf  i»  audd^y  in  lootipn,  ihat  he  was  on  the 
^bmjk»  of  the  Nile,  befinre  the  Galla,  on  the  one  side, 
weve  ready  foar  their  juooictt  with  the  confederates 
4m  the  other. 

The  Jkiaig')s  presence  iiEf»osed  upoo  the  Agows  and 
ihe^rd^ela  of  Damot ;  so  that  they  let  him  pass  quietly 
^nrer  the.Nile  into  the  country  of  the  Galla,  ^ping 
diac,  as  thdr  designa  were  apt  dsscoveredt  he  n^ght 
ng^  return  thi*ottgfa  their  country  in  peace  if  rkuy 
ffinua  oyer  the  Cblla  $  but,  if  he  was  beaten,  they 
llien  weretndy  to  intercept  fainu 

Bat  the  Galb,  who  expected  that  they  would  have 
had  to  fight  with  an  army  already  £sidgued  and  lialf- 
nnned,  l^  an  action  with  the  Agoni«  on  the  other  side 
of  die  riwr,  nojsoMmr  saw  k  pass  the  Nile  unmolest- 
^  in  fizU  force^  diian  they  b^^an .to  think  how  far  it 
was  from  their,  interest  to  make  their  country  a  aeat 
nf  war,  when  so  httle  profit  was  to  be  expected*  On 
the  q>praach^  therefore,  of  the  km^'s  army,  many  of 
sham  dtaesled  to  it,  and  made  ihar  peace  with  him.^ 
7he  lew  that  r^oiained  laith&il  to  Isaac  were  disper* 
aed  alter  very  little  reristance ;  and  he  himself  beti^ 
taken  priscmer,  and  brought  beibre  the  ki^g,  was  ^- 
i^en  up  to  the  soUtorB,  wJbio  put  him  to  ,de^  in  his 
presence*  On  the  king's  side,  no  person  of  consider- 
ation waadain  but  Kamati  Mazke,  and  very  fyw  on 
the  part  of  .the  enemy* 

lliia  year,  168i,  ^e  filth  of  Tasous's  reign^  there 
wasino  aniitary  eaqmtttimi.  He  had  pardmted  Abba 
Tebai&i,  mA  jEamnti,  WaU ;  and  the  mpnk$  ^stin 
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desired  an  aoembly  of  the  dergjr,  winch  vns  gn^ed. 
Bur  the  king  seeing,  at  its  first  meeiii^y  diat  it  was  to 
produce  nodiing  but  wrangling  and  mvectires,  with 
great  calmness  and  resolution  tokl  the  assemUy,  ^  That 
their  disputes  were  of  a  nature  so  confused  and  one- 
difying,  that  he  questioned  much  their  beii^  really 
founded  in  Scripture ;  and  the  rather  so,  because  tte 
patriarch  of  Alexandria  seemed  neither  to  know,  nor 
concern  himself  about  them ;  n^  was  the  Abona,  at 
his  first  coming,  ever  instructed  on  any  one  of  these 
points.  If  they  were,  however,  founded  in  Scrqptur^ 
one  of  diem  was  confessedly  in  the  wrong ;  and,  if  so, 
he  doubted  it  might  be  the  case  urich  both :  That  he 
had,  therefore,  come  to  a  retfokition  to  name  sevwii 
of  die  best  qualified  persons  of  both  parties,  who,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Itchegue  and  Abona,  might  inspect 
the  books,  and  from  thms  settle  some  premises  that 
might  be  hereafter  accepted  and  admitted  as  data. by 
both/*  ^ 

This  being  assented  to,  the  very  next  year  he  or* 
dered  two  df  the  priests  of  Debia  libaaos,  then  at 
G<»idar,  together  with  Abba  Tebedin,  Cosmas  of  A- 
ruana,  the  Abuia  Sanuda,  and  die  Itchegue,  fonb« 
with  to  repair  to  Debra  Mariam,  an  island  in  die  lake 
Tzana,  wn^re,  sequestered  from  the  world,  Aey  uagbi 
discuss  their  several  opsMons,  and  setde  some  pciitfs 
admissible  by  both  sides.  Aii«r  which,  witkMt  ^ 
ing  any  opportunity  for  reply,  he  dissolved  the  aa» 
sembly,  and  tocdi  the  field  with  his  off  my* 

The  king,  though  perfectly  infixrmed  of  the  put 
that  the  whole  prc^inee  of  Damot  had  ^en  in  A? 
rebellion'  of  Isaac,^  as  sdso  great  part  of  the  Agows, 
but  most  of  ail  that  tribe  called  21eegam,  had  eo  well 
dissembled,  that  most  of  them  believed  he  was  igno- 
rant of  their  fiiult ;  and  all  of  them,. that  he^faad  no 
thoughts  of  punishing  them ;  for  he  had  retumd^ 
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ihraugh  Damot,  after  the  defieat  of  Isaac,  \nfhout 
shewing  any  mark  of  anger,  or  snffisring  his  troops  to 
.cooimk  the  smallest  hpsttlky.  He  now  passed  in  the 
same*  peaceable  manner  thim^h  die  country  of  Zee* 
gam,  intending  to  attack  the  Shsoi^aUa  of  Geeza  and 
Wumbarea. 

These  two  tribes  are  little  known.  like  the  other 
Shangadla,  they  are  Pagans;  but  woiship  the  Nile  and 
a  certain  tree,  and  have  a  language  peculiar  to  them* 
selves.  They  are  wooUy-headed,  and  of  the  deepett 
black)  very  tall  and  strong,  strakhter  and  better 
made  about  the  legs  and  joints  than  the  other  blacks^ 
didr  foreheads  narrow,  thar  cheek*bones  high,  their 
noses  flat,  with  wide  mouths,  and  very  small  eyes. 
With  all  this  they  have  an  air  of  cheerfulness  and  gaie- 
ty which  renders  them  more  agreeable  than  other 
l^ks.  Their  womai  are  very  amorous,  and  sell  at 
a  much  greater  price  than  other  blacks  of  dhie  sex. 

This  country  is  bounded,  on  the  south,  by  Metcha- 
kel ;  on  the  west,  by  the  Nile ;  the  east,  by  Serako, 
part  of  Guesgue,  and  Kuaiia ;  and,  ;On  the.  north,  by 
Belay,  Cuba,  and  the  Hamidge  ^  of  Sennaar.  They 
make  very  frequent  inroads,  and  suiprise  the  Agows, 
whose  children  they  sell  at  Guba  i6  the  Mahomi^ans, 
who  traffic  there  for  gold  ,and  slaves,  and  get  iron,  ^id 
coarse  cotton-doths  in  return.  Their  country  is  fiiU 
ofwoeds,  and  thar  manner  of.  life  the  same  as. has 
been  afaready  described  in  speaking  of  the  other  tribes. 

The  Geeza  live  close  upon  the  Nile,  to  which  river 
tbey  ipive  their  own  name.  It,  is  also  caljied  Geeza^by 
the  Agows,  in  the  small  distria  of  Geesh,  where.it 
rises  nam  its  source*    They  never  have  yet  nutde 


i^  A  name  of  the  black  Pagans  bcoderiBg  ou  Seanaar  to  thf) 
^outh«west. 
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pttce  vnAi  Abysstn^  are  rotemed  bjr  the  heads  oE 
fiuBxHeSy  and  lire  sqantely  ter  the  sake  of  honiiDg, 
sad  far  Ais  reasoa  are  eutif  conqoered.  The  wool 
»e  naiced)  having  a  csotton  X2S  only  about  their  nid» 
die.  The  nights  are  very  ccld^  aiid  they  he  raont 
great  fires ;  but  the  fly  is  not  so  dangerous  here  as  to 
the  eastvvard,  so  that  goats,  in  a  small  number,  Uve 
here^  Their  anns  are  bows,  lanoes^  and  arrows; 
harjge  wooden  clubs,  with  knobs,  nearly  as  big  as  a 
aun's  head,  at  die  end  of  diem ;  their  shields  are  omL 
They  worship  the  Nile,  but  no  other  river,  as  I  have 
said  before;  it  is  called  Geeza,  which,  in  their  hn^ 
guage,  sonifies  the  first  Msdcer,  or  Creator.  They 
inu^e  its  water  is  a  cure  far  most  diseases. 

East  of  the  Geesa  is  Wumbarea,  whidi  reaches  to 
Belay.  The  king  fell  first  on  the  Geeaa,  part  of 
whom  he  took,  and  the  rest  he  dispersed.  He  thai 
retunied  to  the  right  through  Wumbarea,  az^  met 
with  som^  resistance  in  the  narrow  passes  in  the  moun* 
taioB,  in  one  of  which  Kasmati  Koste  (one  of  his  ptii^ 
c^al  oflkers),  a  man  of  low  birth,  but  railed  by  his 
merit  to  Ids  present  rank,  was  shin  by  an  arrow. 

The  king  then  repassed  Ae  Agows  of  Zeegam,  in 
the  same  peaceable  mannar  in  which  he  caane^  and 
thm  marched  on  without  giving  any  cause  of  suspi^ 
den,  tafcii^  up  his  quarters  at  Ibateu  It  was  bm 
he  faod  ^ppomi»d  an  assembly  of  the  cleigy  to  me^ 
be&nre  whom  the  sevend  dele^^ites,  chosen  to  consider 
the  controverted  points^  and  find  some  ground  for  a 
veocnciliation,  were  to  make  dieir  report.  The  Abu* 
na,  Itchegue,  md  all  those  who,  for  tnis  pui|ioie,  wtae 
ahni  up  in  Debra  Iteii^,  appeared  before  the  kite* 
But  however  amicably  thinra  had  been  carried  cm  ix^ub 
they  were  shut  up  in  the  island,  the  usual  warmth  and 
violence  preirailedbeferedieaBsetably.  AytoChttlos, 
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Abba  Welled  Chiistos  of  Debra  Dbanos,  on  one 
side,  and  Tebedin  and  Cosmos  on  the  odier  f^I, 
roundly,  and  ixdthout  pre&ce,  upon  a  dispute  about 
die  incarnation,  so  that  the  afiair  from  argument  was 
likeiy  to  turn  to  sedition. 

The  turbulent  Tebedin,  Iea:ring  the  matter  of  rdi- 
gioA  wholly  apart,  inveighed  vehemently  against  tlft 
retirement  to  Debra  Mariam,  which  he  loudly  com- 
plained of  as  banishment.  Ras  Anastasius,  and  Abn- 
na  Sanuda,  reproved  him  sharply  for  the  freedom  with 
which  he  taxed  this  measure  of  the  king ;  and  in  this 
they  were  followed  by  many  of  the  wiser  sort  on  both 
sides.  Immediatdy  after  the  assembly,  the  king  or- 
dered Tebedin  to  be  put  in  irons,  and  sent  to  a  moun- 
tainous prison.    He  then  returned  to  Oondar. 

This  year,  the  9th  of  Tasous*s  reign,  there  ap- 
peared a  comet,  remaikable  for  its  size,  and  the  fiery 
brightness  of  its  body,  and  for  the  prodigious  length 
and  distincmess  of  its  tail.  It  was  first  taken  notice 
cf  at  Gondar,  two  days  before  the  feast  of  St  BiGchad, 
on  which  day  the  army  takes  the  field.  A  sight  90 
uncommon  alarmed  all  sorts  of  people ;  and  the  pro- 
phets, who  had  kept  themselves  within  very  moderate 
bounds  dining  this  whole  reign,  now  thought  that  it  was 
incumbent  upon  them  to  distinguish  themselves  and 
be  alent  no  longer.  Accordingly  they  foretold,  from 
dils  phenomenon,  and  published  everywhere  as  a  truth 
infallibly  and  immutably  pre-ordained,  that  the  present 
campaign  was  to  exhibit  a  scene  of  carnage  and  blood- 
shed, more  terrible  and  more  extensive  than  any  diing 
fiM  ever  had  appeared  in  the  annals  of  Ediiopia; 
Aat  these  torrents  of  blood,  which  were  everywhere 
to  fc^ow  the  footsteps  of  the  king,  were  to  be  stopped 
lly  his  death,  which  was  to  happen,  before  he  ever  re- 
turned again  to  Gondar ;  and,  as  the  object  of  the 
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Js  expedition  was  sdUa  secret,  these  ahtnxttng  pre- 
sages gamed  a  great  deal  of  credit. 

But  it  was  not  so  with  Tasous,  who,  not  withstwd- 
.ing  he  was  importuned,  by  learned  men  of  all  sorts, 
to  put  off  his  departure  for  some  days,  absolutely  re- 
fused, answering  always  such  requests  with  irony  and 
derision :  ''  Pho !  Pho !  says  he,  you  are  not  in  the 
right;  we  must  give  the  comet  fisdr  play^  use  him 
well,  or  he  will  never  appear  again;  and. then  idle 
people  and  old  women  will  have  nothing  to  amuse 
themseves  with." 

He  accordingly  left  Gondar  at  die  time  he  had  ap- 
pointed; and  he  was  already  arrived  at  Amdabar,  a 
few  days  distance  from  the  capital,  when  an  express 
brought  him  word  of  his  mother's  deaths;  on  which  he 
immadiately  marched  back  to  Gondar,  and  buried  her 
in  the  island  of  Mitraha  with  all  possible  magnificence, 
and  with  every  marl^  of  sincere  grief. 

Though  the  prophets  had  not  succeeded  completely 
in  what  they  foretold,  they  nevertheless  kept  a  good 
countenance.  No  blood  was  shed,  nor  did  the.  king 
die  before  he  returned  to  Gondar ;  but  his  mother 
died  when  he  was  away,  and  that  was  much  the  same 
thing ;  for  they  contended,  that  it  was  not  a  great  mis- 
take, from  the  bare  authority  of  a  comet,  to  err  only 
in  the  sex  .  of  the  person ;  a  queen  for  a  king  bdng 
very  near  calculation.  As  for  the  bloody  story,  and 
the  king's  death,  they  said  they  had  mistaken  the  year 
,  in  computing,  but  that  it  still  was  to  happen  (when  it 
pleased  God)  at  some  other  time. 
.  Every  body  agreed  that  these  explanations  were  the 
best  possible,  excepting  the  king,  who  perceived  a  de- 
gree  of  malice  in  foretelling  his  death,  afid  certain 
loss  of  his  army,  just  at  the  instant  he  was  taking  the 
field.  But  he  disguised  his  resentment  under  strong 
irony,  with  which  he  attacked  these  diviners  incessant-^ 
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}y.  He '  had  inquired  accurately  into  the .  day  of  lus 
mother's  death :  ''  How  is  it/'  says  be  to  his  chaplain, 
.(the  kees  hatze)  ^^  that  this  comet  should  come  to,/are(» 
tel  my  mother's  death,  when  she  was  dead  four  4ay$ 
before  it  appeared  ?"  Another  day,  to  the  same  per- 
son, be  said,  ^*  I  fear  you  do  my  mother  too  much 
honour  at  the  expence  of  religion.  Is  it  decent  to 
suppose,  that  such  a  star,  the  most  rematicable  appear- 
ance at  the  birth  of  Christ,  should  now  be  employed 
on  no  greater  errand  than  to  foretel  the  death  of  the 
daughter  of  Guebra  Mascal  V.  These,  and  many  other 
such  railleries,  accounted  by  these  visionaries  as  ^little 
short  of  impiety,  so  mcMrtified  Koste  (the  keea  hatee,) 
a  great  believer  in,  and  protector  of  the  dreamers, 
that  he  .resigned  all  his  employments,  and  retired  a- 
mong  the  herants  into  the  desert  of  Werk-leva,*  to* 
.  wards  Sennaar,  to.  study  the  aspects  of  the  scars.-mDre 
accurately,  and  at  leisure. 

Though  we  neither  pay  to  this  comet  the  supersti* 
tious  reverence  of  these  faimtics,  nor  treat  its  appear- 
ance like  TasQiK,.  we  acknowledge  our  gratitude  to 
the  historian  who  recorded  the  fsict.  We  shall  here- 
by endeavour  to  establish  our  chronology  m  (^ipost- 
tion  to  that  of  the  catholic  writers,  relating  to  the  date 
of  some  transactions  with  which  they  were  not  contem- 
poraries, and  relate  from  hearsay  only,  as  happening 
before  the  arrival  of  the  missioi^es  in  this  country. 

Yasous  the  Great  came  to  the  thrcme,  atk  the  death 
of  his  father  Hannes  in  1680 ;  the  9th  year  of  this 
reign  then  was  1 689* 

Hedar  is  the  3d  month  of  the  Abyssinians,  and  an- 
swers to  part  of  pur  November ;  and  the  '12th  of  that 
^  month,  Hedar,  is  the  feast  of  St  Michael  the  archangel^ 
or  8th  day  of  our  month  November,  N.  S. 

Gondar  is  in  lat.  12''  SV  3(/'  N.  and  in  long.  S7* 
83f  (f^  £.  from  the  meridian  of  Greenwich.    By  the 
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fiery  appaffance  of  the  nodtas,  or  bodly  of  the  €om», 
k  ccrtamly  then  was  vety  iMar  the  suAy  add  eiilier 
vai  goiw  down  ufxn  k  to  hs  perihdkm^  or  ha4ahrea- 
dy  passed  it,  and  was  recedmg  to  ksaphelicMi ;  bat  by 
its  mcmsing  tail,  already  at  a  great  lengdi,  we  may 
coi^cctore  k  was  only  then  going  dowa  la  its  coit- 
)ii]i€tioih  and  was  then  near  approachii^  to  tfaestm. 

From  dns  we  should  ooodude,  that  wk  comet  must 
have  been  seen^  howcvet  rapidly  it  did  movd,  some 
lioae  before  die  6di  of  Nofember,  or  two  days  befof^ 
the  feast  of  Sc  Michael.  But  this  depends  on  diecir- 
dimsiaaces  oi  die  climate ;  for,  though  the  tropi&A 
YUOM  cease  the  fiist  of  Septembnr,  the  cloudy  weather 
contimMs  all  die  month  of  October  i  at  the  end  of 
diese,  foil  the  latter  nine  in  gentle  showers,  whkh  al- 
hj  the  fov«rs  in  Dembea,  and  make  the  \i4iole  coun- 
try whflkaome  for  the  march  of  the  at»y,  and  Aese 
rains  fall  mostly  in  the  n^ht.  From  this,  k  is  yfdbfat' 
ble,  that  the  comet,  ha^mig  at  first  Mtde  lighf  mA  no 
tally  as  yet  at  a  distance  item  the  soih  was  utt  very 
appaseiu  to  the  naked  eye^  till  by  if»  increased  motien 
and  heat  it  had  acquired  both .  t»l  end  Imghtness,  as 
k  ^iproacbed  its  poiheliom 

Now  we  find,  by  oar  European  accounts*,  Ihat,  m 
the  year  \69»^  there  did  appear  a  comer,  the  orbit  4if 
winch  was  calculated  by  M,  Fingr^^  And  tim  comet 
anived  at  k  perMietioii  on  the  ist^  cf  December 
16S&,  so  was  gomg  down  much  inflamed,  and  with  a 
violent  motion,  to  die  sun,  the  6th  of  November,  when 
it  was  observed  at  Gondar,  being  but  25  days  theoi 
feom  k&  peribehoik 

i^  these  drctunstances  are  more  thsm  sufficient  to 
consckute  the  kteniity  of  the  comet,  a  phem»neiicii 
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too  rase*  to  risk  being "cinfeaiuied  iv^iatiotber,  we 
may  conclude  the  9th  jear  of  Yasoos  the  First,  to  be 
the  year  1689  of  Clurist^  such  as  our  chronology, 
drawn  from  the  Abyssimim  annals,  states  it  to  be ;  or, 
at  least,  if  there  is  any  error,  it  must  be  8o  small  as  to 
,be  of  no  consequence  to  any  sort  of  reidars,  or  influ- 
4^ce  ispon  the  nsn-rative  of  any  transactions. 

The  lOth  yeu  began  vAth  a  sudden  and  violent  a- 
larm,  wliich  sp?read  itself  in  ah  instant  all  oyer  the 
kingdom,  without  any  certain  authorky.  The  Galla, 
vfkh  an  innumerable  arhiy ,  were  said  to  have ,  entered 
Gojam,  at  several  rplaces^  and  laid  waste  the  .whole 
province ;  and  this  was  the  more  extraordinary,  as  die 
Nile  was  now  in  the  height  jofits^itiundatbn.  On  his 
•march,  the  king  learned  that  this  story  arose  merely 
horn  a  panic ;  and  thb  formidable  army  turned  out  to 
bene  more  than  a  small  band  of  robbers  of  diat  nation, 
who  had  j^ed  the  river  in  their  usual  way,  part  on 
horsd^adc,  while  the  foot  were  dragged  over,  hanging 
at  the  horses  taib,  or  riding  on  goats. skins  blown  up 
with  wind.  This  small  party  had  surprised  soni^e  weak 
villages,  killed  the  inhabitants^  and  immediately  re^ 
turned  accross  the.  river.  But  die  alarm. continued; 
and  there  were  people  at  Gondar  who  were  ready  to 
swear  they  saw  tlie  villages  and  chuithes  on  fire,  and 
a  large  army  of  Galta  in  their  march  to  Ibaba,  at  the 
same  time  that  there  was  not  one  Galla  on  the  Gojam 
side  of  the  river. 

The  king,  however,  either  con^dering  this  small 
body  of  Galla  comii^  at  this  unseasonable  time,  and 
the  panic  that  was  so  artificially  spread,  as  a  feint  to 
throw  him  off  his  guard  whm  a  real  inva^on  might 
be  intended,  or  with  a  view  to  cover  his  ofwn  designs, 
summoned  all  the  men  <bf  the  province  of  Gojam  to 
meet  him  m  arms  at  Ibaba  the  7th  day  of  January, 
bdng  the  proper  seasoa  for  preparing  an  expedition 
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into  the  country  ol  the  Galla.  He  himKlfy  in  the 
mean  time,  retired  to  Dek,  an  island  in  the  lake  Tzana, 
there  to  stay  till  his  army  should  be  collected. 

While  the  king  was  in  the  island,  a  number  of  the 
malcontent  monks,  who  had,  in  the  several  assemblies 
been  banidbed  for  sedition  with  Tebedin,  came  thither, 
desiring  to  be  heard  before  an  assembly ;  and  they 
brought  with  them  Area  Denghel,  of  Debra  Samayat, 
to  support  their  petition*  The  king  answered,  that 
he  was  ready  to  call  an  assembly,  provided  the  Abuna 
desired,  or  would  promise  to  be  present ;  but  that  the 
Abuna  was  then  at  Debra  Mariam,  where  they  might 
know  his  mind. 

The  Abuna,  who  foresaw  that  no  good  could  be 
expected  from  such  meetings,  and  knew  how  disagree- 
Me  they  were  to  the  king,  absolutely  refused  to  at- 
tend. On  this  they  returned  again.to  the  king,  desiring 
that,  of  his  own  mere  prerogative,  he  would  call  their 
assembly  without  consulting  the  primate  fu|rffaer.  To 
this  the  king  answered  boldly.  That  he  knew  it  was 
his  right  to  call  his  subjects  together,  without  any 
other  reason  for  so  doing  but  his  will ;  yet,  when  the 
avowed  cause  of  the  meeting  was  to  canvass  matters  of 
£uth,  he  had  made  it  a  rule  to  himself,  that  the  Abuna 
should  always  be  present,  or  at  least  consent  to  the 
meeting.  And,  with  this  afiswer,  he  ordered  them 
all  to  depart  immediately. 

Many  of  the  principal  people  about  the  king  advfeed 
him  to  put.  these  turbulent  people  in  irons,  for  daring 
to  come  into  his  presaice  without  leave.  But  Tasous 
was  contented,  to  remand  each  of  them  to  the  place  of 
his  banishment,  whence  he  came.  He  then  removed 
from  Dek  to  Ibaba,  on  the  10th  of  January,  the  jour?- 
ney  being  no  more  than  two  easy  days ;  but,  whether 
the  Galla  did  not  intend  another  invasion,  cr  whether 
they  were  overawed  by  the  king^s  prqiarations  and 
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presence,  and  did  not  think  themselves  safe  even  {n 
their  own  country,  none  of  them  this  year  passed  the 
Nile,  or  gave  any  uneasiness  either  to  Gojam  or  Da- 
mot. 

.  Though  the  whole  nation  believed  that  the  king's 
attention  was  entirely  engaged  in  the  various  expedi- 
tions against  the  Gaila  and  Shangalla,  which  he  exe- 
cuted with  so  much  diligence  and  success,  yet  there 
was  still  an  object  superior  to  all  these,  a  secret  in  his 
own  breast,  after  the  parues  concerned  had  absolutely 
forgot  it.  All  his  campaigns  against  the  Shangalla 
were  only  designed  to  lull  asleep  those  he  considered 
as  his  principal  enemies,  that  he  might  render  the  blow 
which  he  aimed  at  them  more  certain  and  effectual. 

Six  years  had  now  passed  since  the  Agows,  and 
particularly  their  most  powerful  tribe,  the  Zeegam,  had, 
with  those  of  Damot  and  the  Galla,  conspired  to  put 
the  crown  upon  the  head  of  Isaac,  the  rebel  prince, 
who  had  lost  his  life  in  the  engagement  which  follow- 
ed on  the  other  side  of  the  Nile.  The  country  of  the 
Agows,  is,  in  general,  open,  full  of  rich  plains,  abun- 
dantly watered  by  a  variety  of  fine  streams ;  in  other 
parts,  gentle  risings  and  descents,  but  without  moun- 
tains, saving  that,  almost  in  every  tribe,  nature  had 
placed  one  rugged  mountain,  to  which  these  people 
retired  upon  the  approach  of  their  neighbouring  ene- 
mies, the  Galla  and  Shangalla.  This  description  ap- 
plies, in  a  more  extensive  manner  to  the  country  of 
the  Zeegam,  the  most  powerful,  rich,  and  tradiog 
tribe  of  the  whole  nadon. 

Not  one  single  mountain,  but  a  considerable  ridge, 
divides  the  country  nearly  in  the  middle,  the  bottom 
of  which,  and  nearly  one^third  up,  is  covered  with 
brush-wood,  full  of  stiff  bamboos  and  canes,  bearing 
prickly  fruit,  with  aloes,  acacia  very  thorny,  and  of 
several  dwarf  shrubby  kinds,  interspersed  with  fhe 
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kantuffii^,  a  beautiful  thorn,  which  alone  is  comadar- 
ed,  where  it  grows  thick,  and  in  abundance,  as  a  suffi« 
cient  impediment  for  the  march  of  a  royal  army. 
Through  these  are  paths  known  only  to  the  inhaln- 
tants  themselves,  which  lead  you  to  the  middle  of 
the  mountain,  where  are  large  caves,  probably  begun- 
by  nature,  and  afterwards  enlarged  by  the  industry  of 
man.  The  mouths  of  these  are  covered  with  bushes, 
canes,  and  wild  oats,  that  grow  so  as  to  amceal  both 
man  and  horse,  while  the  tops  of  these  mountains  are 
flat  and  well*watered,  and  there  they  sow  their  grain 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  enemy.  Upon  the  first  alarm, 
they  drive  the  cattle  to  the  top,  lodge  their  wives  and 
children  hi  the  caves,  and,  when  the  enemy  approaches 
near,  they  hide  the  cattle  in  the  caves  likewise,  some 
of  which  cavities  are  so  large  as  to  hold  500  oxen,  and- 
all  the  people  to  which  they  belong.  The  men  then 
go  down  to  the  lowest  part  of  the  mountain,  from 
whose  thickets  they  sally,  \ipon  every  opportunity 
that  presents  itself  to  attack  the  enemy  whom  they 
find  marauding  in  the  plains. 

The  king  bad  often  assembled  his  army  at  Ibaba, 
only  four  days  march  from  Zeegam.  He  had  passed 
below  the  country,  and  returned  by  the  other  side  of 
it,  in  his  attack  upon  Geesa  and  Wumbarea ;  but  he 
had  never  committed  any  act  of  hostility,  nor  shewn 
himself  discontented  with  the  inhabitants.  To  deceive 
them  still  farther,  he  now  ordered  his  army  to  meet 
him  at  Este  in  B^emder ;  and  sent  to  Kasmati  Clau- 
dius, governor  of  Tigre,  to  join  him  with  all  his 
forces,  as  soon  as  he  should  hear  of  his  arrival  at 
Lama,  a  large  plain  before  we  descend  the  steep 
mountain  of  Lamalmon,  not  far  from  the  banks  of 
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the  river  Tacazze.  He  privately  gave  orders  also  to 
Elasmati  Claudius,  Kasmati  Dimmo  Christos  of  Tigr^, 
and  to  Adera  and  Quaquera  Za  Menfus  Kedus,  to 
inform  themselves  where  the  water  lay  below,  and 
whether  there  was  enough  for  his  army  in  Betcoom, 
iFor  so  they  call  the  territory  of  the  eastern  branch  of 
Shangalla,  adjoining  to  Sire  and  Tigr^.  By  this  ma- 
noeuvre the  enemy  was  deceived,  as  the  most  intelli- 
gent thought  he  would  attack  Lasta ;  and  others,  that 
knew  the  secret  of  the  water,  were  sure  his  march 
was  against  the  Shangalla. 

The  king  began  his  march  from  Ibaba ;  crossed  the 
Nile  at  the  second  cataract  below  Dara,  where  there 
is  a  bridge ;  and,  entering  Begemder,  he  joined  his 
army  at  Este,  which  was  going  in  a  route  dh-ectly 
from  Agow-midre  and  Damot  towards  Lasta.  But 
lio  sooner  was  he  arrived  at  Este,  than,  that  very 
night,  he  suddenly  turned  back  the  way  he  came,  and 
marching  through  Maitsha,  crossed  the  Nile,  for  the 
second  time,  at  Goutto,  above  the  first  cataract. 

The  morning  of  the  Sd  of  May,  the  sixth  day  of 
forced  marches,  without  having  encamped  the  wiiole 
way,  he  entered  Zeegam  at  the  head  of  his  army. 
He  found  the  country  in  perfect  security,  both  people- 
and  cattle  below  on  the  plains  and  in  the  villages; 
and  having  put  all  to  the  sword  who  first  offered 
themselves,  and  the  principal  of  the  conspirators  being 
taken  prisoners,  he  sold  their  wives  and  children  at 
a  public  auction  for  slaves  to  the  highest  bidder.  He 
then  took  the  principal  men  among  them  along  with 
him,  for  security  for  paying  six  years  tribute  which 
they  were  in  arrears,  fined  them  6000  oxen,  which  he 
ordered  to  be  delivered  upon  the  spot ;  and  then  col* 
lecting  his  army,  he  sent  to  the  chiefs  of  Damot  to 
meet  him  before  he  entered  their  territory,  and  to 
bring  security  with  them  for  the  fine  he  intended  to 
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lay  upon  them,  otherwise  he  would  destroy  their  coook 
try  with  fire  and  sword ;  and  he  advanced  the  same 
day  to  Assoa,  south  of  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  divided 
only  from  Damot  by  the  ridge  of  mountains  of  Amid 
Amid. 

The  people  of  Damot,  inhabiting  an  open  level 
country  without  defence,  had  no  choice  but  to  throw 
themselves  on  the  king's  mercy,  who  fined  them  500 
ounces  of  gold  and  1  (K)  oxen/  and  took  the  principal 
people  with  him  in  irons  as  hostages. 

He  then  returned,  leaving  the  sources  of  the  Nile 
on  his  right,  through  Dengui,  Fagitta,  and  Aroosi ; 
crossed  the  river  Kelti,  having  the  Agow  and  Atchef- 
fer  on  his  left,  and  returned  to  Gondar  by  Dingleber, 
He^  then  gave  2000  cattle  to  the  churches  of  Tecla 
Haimanout  and  Yasous,  being  nearest  the  king's  pa- 
lace, to  the  Itchegue  Hannes,  the  judges  and  princi- 
pal servants  of  his  household,  to  all  a  share,  without 
reserving  one  to  himself  And  the  rains  iM^g  now 
very  constant  (for  it  was  the  25th  of  June),  he  resol- 
ved to  continue  the  rest  of  the  winter  in  Gondar,  to 
regulate  the  affairs  of  the  church. 

This  year  the  king  resumed  his  expedition  against 
the  Shangalla,  towards  which  he  had  taken  several 
preparatory  steps,  while  he  was  projecting  the  sur- 
prise of  the  Zeegam.  These  are  the  Troglodytes  on 
the  eastern  part  of  Abyssinia,  towards  the  Red  Sea, 
south  of  Walkayt,  Sire,  Tigre,  and  Bahamagash,  till 
they  are  there  cut  off  bv  the  mountains  of  the  Habab. 
These,  the  most  powerful  of  all  their  tribes,  are  com- 
prehended under  the  general  name  of  Dobenah ;  the 
tribe  Baasa,  which  we  have  already  spoken  of  as  oc- 
cupying the  banks  of  the  Tacazze,  are  the  only  part- 
ners they  have  in  the  peninsula  formed  by  that  river 
$tnd  the  Mareb.  Their  country  and  manner  of  life 
have  been  already  abundantly  described.      It  is  all 
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caUed  KoHa,  in  oppoaitkm  ta  Dstga,  which  is  the  ge- 
neral name  of  the  moimtainous  parts  of  Abyssinia. 

The  king,  being  informed  by  Kasmati  Claudius 
that  there  was  water  in  great  plenty  at  Betcoom, 
marched  from  Gondar  the  29th  of  October  to  Deba^ 
thence  to  Kossogue,  after  to  Tamama.  He  then 
turned  to  the  left,  to  a  village  called  Sidre,  nearer  to 
the  Shangalla.  From  this  station  he  forbade  the  lightr 
ing  fires  in  the  camp,  and  took  the  road  leading  to 
the  Mareb ;  then  turning  to  the  left,  the  1  st  of  Decern- 
ber  he  surprised  a  village  called  Kunya.  The  king 
was  the  fim  who  b^n  the  attack,  and .  was  in  great 
danger,  as  Mazmur,  captain  of  his  guard,  was  killed 
by  a  lance  at  his  side.  But  the  soldiers  rushing  in 
upon  sight  of  the  king's  situation,  who  had  already 
slain  two  with  his  own  hand,  the  village  was  carried, 
and  the  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword,  refusing  all  to 
fly,  and  fighting  obstinately  to  the  last  gasp. 

From  Kunya  the  kmg  proceeded  rapidly  to  Tzaada 
Amba  *,  the  largest  and  most  powerful  settlement  of 
these  savages.  They  have  no  water  but  what  they  get 
from  the  river  Mareb,  which,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
observed,  rises  above  Dobarwa,  and,  after  making 
the  circle  of  that  town,  loses  itself  soon  after  in  the 
sand  for  a  space,  then  appears  again,  and,  after  a 
short  course,  hides  itself  a  second  time  to  the  N.  E* 
near  the  Taka,  whose  wells  it  supplies  with  fresh  wa- 
ter. But  in  the  rainy  months  it  runs  with  a  full 
stream,  in  a  wide  and  dtep  bed,  and  unites  itself  to 
the  Tacazze,  making  with  it  the  i^orthmost  point  of 
the  slncient  island  of  Meroe. 

The  king  met  the  same  success  at  Tzaada  Amba 
that  he  had  before  e:^perienced  at  Kunya,  at  which 
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last  Tillage  he  passed  the  feast  of  the  epqihany,  Had 
benediction  of  the  waters ;  a  ceremony  anaiKdly  oU 
seired  both  by  ihe  Greek  and  Abyssinian  church,  the 
intent  of  which  has  been  strangely  mistakeo  by  fo" 
re%ners. 

From  Kunya,  his  headquarters,  Yasous  attacked 
the  several  nations  of  which  it  is  in  a  manner  the  c»> 
{Htal,  2lacoba,  Fade,  Qualquou,  and  Sahale^  and  re^ 
turned  again  to  1  zaada  Amba,  resolving  to  comfdete 
their  destrucdcMi.  The  remains  of  these  miserable 
people,  finding  resistance  vain,  had  hid  themselves  in 
inaccessible  caves  in  the  mountains,  and  thi^ke^ 
parts  of  the  woods,  where  they  lay  perfectly  c(m<^* 
ed  in  the  day-time,  and  only  stole  out  at  n%ht,  when 
thirst  obliged  them.  The  king^  who  knew  this^  said 
that  they  had  no  other  water  but  what  they.  faaroHght 
from  the  Mareb,  formed  a  strong  line  of  droopS:  alrag 
the  banks  of  that  river,  till  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Shangalla  of  Tzaada  Amba  died  of  thisst,  or  n^ere 
taken  or  slain  by  the  army. 

His  next  enterprise  was  to  attempt  Betooom^  a 
large  habitation  of  Shangalla  east  of  the  Mareb^  whose 
number,  strength^  and  reputation  for  courage,  had 
hitherto  prevenfted  the  Abyssinians  frcmi  molesting  or 
touching  them,  unless  the  fisuthest  skins  *<^  their 
country.  The  names  of  ximr  tribes  inhabiting  Be^ 
coom  are,  Baigada,  Dade,  Ketfe,  Kicklada,  Mcki^, 
Megaerbe,  Gana,  Sele,  Hamta,  Shalada,  Elmsi,  and 
Lentf.  The  small  river  of  Lidda,  falling  from  a  high 
precipice^  when  swelled  with  the  winter  rams^  hollonB 
out  deep  and  large  reservoirs  below,  which  it  leaves 
full  of  water  when  the  raii»  cease,  so  that  these  peo^ 
pie  are  here  as  well  supplied  with  water  as  ihose  .nrho 
dwell  on  the  Mareb  and  Tacazze.  This  was  a  cir* 
cumstance  unknown,  till  this  sagacious  and  provident 
king  ordered  the  j^e  to  be  reco|m<4tred  hj  Ka$* 
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mati  GhiHlliiBt'theA  marched  and  encani^^ed  pn  the 
fiy^  Lid,d9i  wlmh;  after  a  short  but  violmt  course, 
fall$  iiftte  the  MareK 

The  Sh^ogaUa  of  Betcoom  did  nothing  worthy  of 
.th?ir  repMttti<m  or  numbers.  They  had  already  pro- 
cured intelligence  of  the  fate  of  great  part  of  their 
Aation«  and  had  dispersed  them^yes  in  unknown  and 
desolate  places  Thip  king^  however*  mdde  .a  consi<» 
demUe  number  of  slaves  of ^  the  lyoii^ger  sortf  and 
jkiUed  as  many  of  the  re^  as  fell  into  his,  bands^ 
;  Lea[ving  Setcoom*  the  army  proceeded .  still  east*- 
ward  J  V  parsed  through  the  mountains  of  the  Habab» 
jiito  the  low  level  country  which  runs^  parallel  to  the 
Red  Sea«  at  the  base  of  these  mcuinijiauis,  ^i^here  he 
>^p$^nt .  several  days  huntii^g  the  elephant,  sOijiaie  <^ 
w^h  he  slew  with  Ym  own  hand^  dn^  tamed  then  to 
;the  left  to.  Amba  Tchou  *  and  Taka^ 

Tli^  T^a  are  a  nation  of  diepherds  living  near  the 
e^ctremity  of  the  rain^»  They  are  not  Aral:^  bttt  live 
Mi.vUlage$5  and  were  part  formerly;  of  the  Bs^la,  or 
Hateib;  they  sipeak  the  Ismguagi^  of  Tig^e^  and  are 
now  reputed  part  of  the  kingdoift  of  Sennaar,.  . 

While  the  king  was  at  Tafca^  he  received  the  di9- 
agifeeable  news,  tnat,  after  he  h$td  left  the  gbangalhi 
on  the  Mfureb,  Mustapha  Gibber^^  it  Mahometan  sol? 
•dier  in>  die  service  of  Kasmati  fasa  Chrjstos  of  Ded- 
^m,  had»  with  a  small  number  of  men»  ventured  down^ 
^thinkmg  tba£  be  should  smpri^e  the  ShangaUa  ok 
Tzaada  Ai«ba»  bdbre  they  recovered  &Qtn  tMr  late 
misfortune^  This  Mustapha  had  cilain  two  or  three 
jBbang&Ua  with  fire?anns ;  and  at  first  they  stood 
ilkiaf^  1^  fesufing  the  king,  {hat  finding  soon  that  it 
jw^s  no  part  of  his  anny^  and  only  a  small  body  of 
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adventurers,  die  Shangalla,  now  collected  in  num. 
bers,  surrounded  Mustapha  and  bis  party,  whom 
they  cut  oflF  to  a  man ;  and,  pursuing  their  advan- 
tage, they  entered  and  took  Dedgin,  wounded  Kas- 
mati  Fasa  Christos,  and  put  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  to  the  sword. 

News  of  this  misfortune  were  carried  speedily  to 
Kasmati  Claudius^  governor  of  Tlgr^:  Cassem,  a 
Mahometan,  led  the  Gibbertis,  the  people  of  that 
religion  in  the  province ;  and,  as  he  was  an  advanced 
-party,  cam^  speedily  to  blows  with  the  Shangalla,  and 
was  closely  engaged,  with  great  appearance  of  suc- 
cess, when  Claudius  came  up  with  an  army  that  would 
soon  have  put  an  end  to  the  contest.  But  no  sooner 
was  his  army  engaged  with  the  Shangalla,  than  a 
panic  seized  him,  and  he  sounded  a  retreat,  which 
in  an  instant  became  a  most  shameful  flight.  Cassem 
and  his  Gibbertis  fell,  fighting  to  the  last  man,  in  the 
middle  of  their  enemies.  The  Shangalla  followed 
their  advantage,  a)id  great  part  of  the  Abyssinian 
army  perished  in  the  flight.  Claudius,  though  he 
escaped)  left  his  standard,  kettle-drums,  and  his  vdiole 
•province  in  possession  of  the  enany. 

The  king,  upon  hearing  this,  returned  hastily  into 
Sire.  His  presence  established  order  and  tranquil- 
lity in  that  province,  ahready  half  abandoned  for  fear 
of^the  Shangalla.  From  Sire  he  proceeded  to  Axum, 
wh^e  he  celebrated  his  victories  over  die  Shangalla, 
by  several  days  of  feasting  and  thanksgiving. 

In  the  midst  of  the  rejoicing,  news  were  brought 
that  Murat,  a  servant  of  the  king,  whom  he  had 
dispatched  to  India  with  merchandise,  to  bring  ^ich 
commissions  as  he  stood  in  need  of,  was  arrived  at 
Masuah,  where  Musa,  the  Naybe,  or  Turkish  gover- 
nor of  the  island,  had  detained  him,  and  seized  his 
goods,  under  some  vexatious  pretences.    There  is 
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not  iQ46ed  a  more  merciless  tbiev^  set  of  miscreants, 
than  in  that  government  of  Masuah.  But  the  king 
knew  too  well  the  few  resources  that  island  had,  to 
be  long  in  applying  a  remedy,  wkhout  moving  from 
Axum.  After  being  fully  informed  of  the  a&ir,  in 
all  its  cu*cumstances,  by  Murat,  he  sent  to  Abba  Sa- 
luce,  Guebra  Christos,  and  Zarabrook  of  Hamazen, 
the  governors  of  the  districts,  that  as  it  were  sur* 
iround  Masuab,  prohibiting  all,  upon  pain  of  death, 
to  suffer  any  provisions  to  be  carried  by  any  person 
whatever  into  the  island  of  Masuah. 

A  severe  famine  instantly  followed,  which  was  to 
terminate  in  certain  death,  before  any  relief  could 
come  to  them,  unless  from  Abyssinia.  The  Naybe 
Musa,  therefore,  found  into  what  a  terrible  scrape  he 
had  got ;  but  hunger  did  not  leave  him  a  moment  to 
deUberate.  No  third  way  remained,  but  either  he 
must  see  the  king,  or  die ;  and  without  hesitation  he 
chose  the  former.  He,  therefore,  set  out  for  Axum, 
bringing  with  him  Murat  and  all  the  merchandises  he 
had  seized,  as  also  several  very  considerable  presents 
for  Yasous  himself,  who  accepted  them,  received  his 
submission,  and  ordered  the  communication  with 
Abyssinia  to  be  open  as  before.  This  done,  he  dis* 
missed  the  Naybe^  who  returned  to  Masuah  in  peace. 

The  next  affair  that  came  before  the  king  was  that 
of  Kasmati  Claudius  (governor  of  Tigr^),  who  was 
accused  and  convicted  of  having  fled  while  the  battle 
vrith  the  Sl^angalla  was  yet  undecided,  leaving  his 
Standard  and  kettle*drums  in  the  power  of  the  enemy. 
Besides  his  present  misbehaviour,  strong  prejudice 
existed  against  him,  drawn  from  his  former  character ; 
for  it  was  averred,  from  very  credible  authority,  that 
on  one  occasion,  upon  a  very  slender  appearance  of 
sedition,  he  ordered  his  troops  to  fire  upon  several 
{Hriests  of  Axum,  some  of  whom  were  killed  on  the 
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^ot  Besides  which,  in  the  rSga  of  Ratze  Hannes^ 
he  was  found  guilty  of  cs^itai  crimes  committed  at 
Emfras^  condemned  to  die,  and  was  already  hanging 
upon  the  tree,  when  a  very  seasmable  repiieve  arrive 
ing  from  the  king,  he  was  thereupon  cut  down  whilst 
yet  alive.  Yasous  was  contented  with  depriving  him 
of  his  employment,  and  afterwards  sen<Ung  him  to 
perpetual  banishment. 

.  The  next  brougfit  to  their  trial  were  Za  Woldo, 
and.Adera  and  h£  tens.  These  last  were  very  near 
relations  to  the  king,  for  they  were  sons  of  Ozoro 
Keduset  Christos,  daughter  of  Fadlidas.  They  were 
accused  of  having  deserted  their  country,  and  left  it 
waste,  to  be  over-run  by  wild  beasts,  and  a  rendez-^ 
vous  for  the  Shangalla,  who  theice  extended  their 
incursions  as  far  as  Waldubba.  Of  this  there  was 
ample  proof  against  them,  smd'  they  were  therefore 
sentenced  to  die;  but  the  king  commuted  didr  pu-r 
aishment  into  that  of  being  imprisoned  for  life  in  a  cave 
kk  the  kland  of  Dek. 

As  for  the  province  of  Sire  itself,  he  declared  all 
die  inhabitants  and  nobHity  degraded  from  their  ranl^ 
and  all  lands,  whether  CS^O  ^^^  ifoai  the  king,  or 
held  by  any  other  tenure,  were  a>nfiscated,  resumed 
by>  and  re-uniced  to  the  crown.  He  then  reduced 
t^  whole  province  from  a  royal  goverhmoit  to  a 
private  one^  and  annei^ed  it  to  the  province  of  Hgr^, 
whose  governor  was  to  place  over  it  a  shum,  or  petty 
officer,  without  any  ensigns  of  power.  And,  last  ot 
all,  he  gave  the  govemm^t  of  Tip6  to  the  Ras  Fe* 
res,  or  master  of  tl^  horse,  in  room  of  Kasmati  Qau* 
dius,  degraded  and  bamished. 

The  many  stril^g  examples  which  the  king  had 
lately  given^  one  close  upon  the  other,  of  his  \  own 
persimal  bravery,  his  iii^>artial  justice,  his  secrecy  in 
^is  expedittons^  md  the  certain  vei]^;eance  that  fol« 
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lowed  where  it  was  deserved,  his  punishment  of  the 
Zeegam,  his  expedition  against  the  Shangalla,  his 
affair  with  the  Naybe  Musa,  and  his  behaviour  to  the 
cowardly  Claudius,  and  dastardly  nobility  of  Sire,  fully 
convinced  his  subjects  of  all  d^rees,  that  ndther  fa- 
mily, nor  being  related  to  the  crown,  nor  the  strength 
of  their  country,  nor  length  of  time  since  they  offend* 
ed,  nor  indeed  any  thing  but  a  return  to  and  condnu* 
ance  in  their  duty,  could  give  them  security  under 
such  a  prince*  Thus  ended  the  campaign^  of  the  Do- 
benahy  spoke  of  to  this  day  in  Abyssinia,  as  the  greats 
est  warlike  atchievement  of  any  of  their  kings* 
Twenty^siz  thousand  men  are  said  to  have  perished  b]p 
thirst,  when  the  king  took  possession  of  the  water  at 
Tzaada  Amba*  And  yet,  notwithstanding  the  small* 
pox,  which,  in  some  places,  exterminated  whole  tribes, 
the  Dobenah  have  not  lost  an  inch  of  territory,  but 
seem  rather  to  be  gaining  upon  Sire. 

Tasous  arrived  at  Dancaz  on  the  8th  of  March 
1 692,  having  dismissed  his  army  as  he  passed  Gondar« 
From  Dancaz  he  went  to  Lasta,  and  after  a  short  stay 
there,  came  to  Arringo  in  Begemder.  At  this  place 
the  king  received  accounts  that  far  exceeded  his  ex* 
pectadons,  and  gratified  his  warmest  wishes.  He  had 
long  endeavoured  to  gain  a  party  among  the  Galla  to 
divide  them ;  and,  though  no  marks  of  success  had 
yet  followed,  he  sdll  had  continued  to  use  his  endea* 
vours. 

On  his  arrival  at  Arringo,  he  was  met  by  a  chief 
of  the  southern  Galla,  called  KaLkend,  who  brought 
him  advice,  that,  while  he  was  busy  with  the  Shan* 

SUa,  an  irruption  had  be^i  made  into  Amhara  by  the 
alia  tribes  of  Liban  and  Toluma ;  tbat  they,  the 
king's  inends,  had  come  up  with  them  at  Hzlksi, 
fought  with  them,  and  beat  them,  and  freed  Amhara 
entirely  from  all  apprehension.    Thekmgy  exceed* 
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sdn  remained  at  Cairo  by  permiMon  «if  the  Gapv- 
chiiia,  or  fathers  iof  the  Holy  Land ;  woi^  when  afttf- 
wards  published  at  Rome,  it  exdied  the  zeal  of  every 
b^ot  in  Italy.  All  interesied  diemsdres  in  behalf  of 
these  imaginary  Christians  of  Nubia ;  and  Pope  la- 
npcoit  XIL  was  so  onranced  of  the  tmdi  (tf  thestx^, 
as  to  establish  a  considerable  fund  to  support  Ae  ex- 
pence  of  this,  now  called  -the  £diio|Mc  nussioOy  th^ 
sole  conduct  of  which  remains  still  ^h  die  mfeirmed 
Franciscans. 

To  take  care  of  these  fugitive  Christiaas  ofVvHa^ 
was  the  principal^  but  lidt  ^e  only  charge  <D0Bunitted 
to  the  fathers  of  his  nnssion.  Hiey  ^vereto  penetate 
into.  Abyssinia,  and  keep  the  seeds  of  the  Romi^  faith 
alive  there,  until  a  proper  time  should  present  itself 
for  converting  the  whole  kingdom.  ^ 

In  order  to  accomplish  this,  a  hrge  convent  was 
bought  for  them  at  Achtmm,  the  ancient  Panopolfa; 
in  Upper  Egypt,  where  they  might  be  able  to  afford- 1 
refreshment  to  such  <tf  their  brethren  as  should  return 
Wearjr  and  exhausted  by  preaching  among  the  Nubian 
confessors ;  and,  for  further  assistance,  &ey  had  per* 
mission  to  settle  two  of  their  order  at  Cairo,  indep^* 
ent  of  the  fathers  of  the  Holy  Land,  notwithstandkig 
the  £3rmer  exclusion* 

Such  is  the  state  of  this  mission  at  the  present  time. 
No  Nubian  Chrisdans  existed  at  the  dme  of  its  esta* 
blishment,  nor  is  there  one  in  being  at  this  day.  '  But 
if  their  proselytes  have  not  mo-eased,  their  coHvenfi 
have.  Achmim,  Furshout,  Badjoura,  and  Negaile^ 
are  all  religious  houses  belonging  to  this  missi<»^ 
although  I  never  yet  was  able  to  learn,  that  tither 
Keredc,  Pagan,  or  Mahometan,  was  so  ccntvened 
as  to  die  in  the  Christian  faith  at  any  one  cf.  these 
places ;  nor  have  they  been  much  troubled  -  vrith  re* 
Ueviog  their  brethren,  worn   out  with  the  toils  of 
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Abyssinian  journies.  None  of  thiem,  as  far  as  I  know, 
have  ever  made  one  step  towards  that  country';  nor 
is  this  indeed  to  be  regretted  by  the  republic  of  let- 
ters ;  for,  besides  a  poor  stock  of  scholastic  divinity, 
not  one  of  them  that  I  saw  had  either  learning  or  abi* 
lities  to  be  of  the  smallest  use  either  in  religidn  or 
discovery. 

It  was  now  the  most  brilliant  period  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  ^  almost  an  Augustan  age,  and  generally 
allowed  as  so,  both  in  France  and  among  foreigners. 
Men  of  merit,  of  all  countries  and  professions,  felt  the 
effects  of  the  liberality  -  of  this  great  encourager  of 
learning ;  public  works  were  undertaken^  and  execut- 
ed Superior  to  the  boasted  ones  of  Greece  or  Rome, 
an4  a  great  number  and  variety  of  noble  events  con- 
stituted  a  magnificent  history  of  his  reign,  in  a  series 
of  medals.  Religion  alone  had  yet  afforded  no  hint 
for  these.  His  conduct  in  this  particular,  instead  of  a 
hero,  shewed  him  to  be  a  blind,  bloody^  merciless  ty- 
rant, madly  throwing  down  in  a  moment,  with  one 
hand,  what  he  had,  with  the  assistance  of  great  mini- 
sters, been  an  age  in  building  with  the  other.  The 
Jesuits,  zealous  for  the  honour  of  the  king,  their  great 
protector,  thought  it  now  the  time  to  step  in  and  wipe 
away  the  stain.  With  this  view,  they  set  upon  for- 
warding a  scheme,  which  might  have  furnished  a  me- 
dal superior  to  all  the  rest,  had  its  inscription  been, 
*'  The  kings  of  Arabia  and  Saba  shall  bring  gifts." 

Father  Fleuriau,  a  friend  of  fether  de  la  Chaise,  the 
king's  confessor,  was  employed  to  direct  the  consul 
at  Cairo,  that  he  should,  in  co-operation  with  the  Je- 
suits privately,  send  a  fit  person  into  Abyssinia,  who 
might  inspire  the  king  of  that  country  with  a  desire 
of  sending  an  embassy  into  France^  and,  upon  the  ma- 
nagement of  this  political  affair,  they  foubded  their 
hopes  of  getting  themselves  replaced  in  the  mission 
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they  ibnneiiy  enjoyed,  and  of  again  supersedaig  their 
rivals  the  Frandscans,  in  directing  all:  the  measures  to 
be  taken  for  that  countty's  conversion.  But  this  re* 
miired  die  utmost  delicacy ;  for  it  was  well  known, 
mat  die  court  of  Rome  was  very  ill-disposed  to^ 
wuds  diem,  impuring  to  their  haughtiness,  implaca^ 
bflkr^  and  ini|irvKlencev  the  loss  of  Abyssinia.  Tlieir 
conduct  m  China,  where  they  tolerated  idolatrous 
rilaa  to  be  bfaided  with  Christian  worship,  began  also 
now  to  be  loMWii,  and  to  give  the  greatest  scandal  to 
d»  wbcAe  dmrdu  It  was»  therefore,  necessary  first 
to  «Mke  ^  king  declare  in  their  favour,  before  they 
bemn  to  attempt  to  coiicfliaie  the  pope. 

Louis  look  vqpOD  him  die  protection  of  this  missic^ 
widi  aH  tbe  leadiiifiss  the  Jesuits  desir^ ;  and  the  Je* 
suit  Vemeau  was  suit  immediately  to  Rome,  with 
strong  klMrs  to  Cardinal  Jansen,  protector  of  France, 
who  introduced  him  to  the  pope. 

Vcrsenu  knew  well  die  consequence  of  the  protec* 
tioD  with  which  he  was  honoured.  At  his  fiiBt  audi- 
ence he  declauned,  in  a  firm  voice  and  mann^,  to  the 
pqie,  that  die  king  had  resolved  to  take  upon  himself 
die  conduct  of  the  Ethiopic  mission,  and  that  he  had 
cast  his  eyes  upon  them  (the  Jesuits)as  the  fittest  per* 
sons  ID  be  entrusted  with  the  care  of  it,  for  reasons 
best  known  to  himself.  The  pope  dissembled;  he 
extolled,  in  the  most  magnificent  terras,  the  king's 
great  zeal  for  the  advancement  <^  refigioo,  apjMoved 
of  the  choice  he  had  made  of  die  Jesuits^  and  praised 
their  resoludon  as  lughly  acceptable  to  him,  inunedi* 
ately  consendng  that  Verseau,  and  five  other  Jesittts^ 
should,  wkhout  delay,  pass  into  Abyssinsu 

But  it  very  soon  appeared,  notwithstanding  the  bm^ 
guage  of  the  pope,  that  nothing  could  be  moie  remote 
msm  his  intentions ;  for,  without  the  knowledge  <3i 
the  Jesuits,  or  any  way  consulting  than,  he  appointed 
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the  superior  of  the  Franciscans  to  be  his  legate  a  la- 
tere to  the  king  of  Abyssinia,  and  provided  him  with 
presents  to  that  prince,  and  the  chief  noblemen  of  his 
court. 

Some  time  afterwards,  when,  to  prevent  strife  or 
concurrence,  the  Jesuits  applied  to  the  pope,  to  re- 
ceive his  directions  which  of  the  two  should  first  at- 
tempt to  enter  Abyssinia,  the  Franciscans,  or  theii' 
own  order,  the  pope  answered  shortly,  That  it  should 
be  those  who  were  most  expert.  Whether  this  appa- 
rent indisposition  of  his  Holiness  intimidated  Verseau 
is  not  known ;  but,  instead  of  going  to  Cairo,  he  went 
to  Constantinople,  thence  to  Syria,  to  a  convent  of  his 
order,  of  which  he  was  superior  ;  and  there  he  staid. 
So  that  the  Ethiopic  mission  at  Cairo  remained  in  the 
hands  of  two  persons  of  different  orders ;  the  one  Fas-, 
chal,  an  Italian  Franciscan  friar ;  the  other  a  Jesuit  and 
Frenchman,  whose  name  was  Brevedeiit. 

Brevedent  was  a  person  of  the  most  distinguiished 
piety  and  probity,  zealous  in  promoting  his  religion^ 
but  neither  imprudent  nor  rash  in  his  danonstrations 
of  it ;  affable  in  his  carriage,  cheerful  in  his  disposi- 
tion, of  the  most  profound  humility  and  exemplary 
patience.  Besides  this,  he  was  reputed  a  man  of  good 
taste  and  knowledge  in  profane  learning,  and,  what 
crowned  all,  an  excellent  mathematician.  He  seems, 
indeed,  to  me,  to  have  been  a  copy  of  the  famous  Peter 
Paez,  who  first  gave  an  appearance  of  stability  to  the 
Portuguese  conversion  of  Abyssinia ;  like  him  he  was  a' 
Jesmt,  but  of  a  better  nation,  and  born  in  a  better 
age. 

I  must  here,  likevrise^  take  notice  of  what  I  have  al« 
ready  hinted,  that  in  Abyssinia  the  character  of  am* 
bassador  is  unknown.  They  have  no  treaties  of  peace 
or  commerce  with  any  nation  in  the  world  :  But,  for 
purposes  already  menticHied,  factors  are  employed. 
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Abyssinia  being  everywhere  surrounded  by  Mahome- 
tans, these  of  course  have  the  preference ; .  and,  a^ 
they  carry  letters  from  their  masters,  the  custom  of 
the  East  obliges  them  to  accompany  these  with  pre*, 
sents  to  the  sovereigns  of  the  respective  kingdoms 
through  which  they  pass ;  a  circumstance  which  dig- 
nifies them  with  the  title  of  ambassador  in  the  several 
courts  at  which  they  have  business*  Such  was  Musa, 
a  factor  of  the  king,  whom  we  have  seen  detained, 
and  afterwards  delivered  by  the  Naybe  of  Masuah, 
not  many  years  before,  in  this  king's  reign ;  and  such 
also  was  Hagi  Ali,  then  upon  his  master's  business  at 
Cairo,  when  M.  de  Mailiet  was  French  consul,  and 
had  received  instrucdons  from  father  Fleuriau  at  Paris, 
to  bring  zboxxt  this  embassy  from  Abyssinia* 

Besides  his  other  business,  Hagi  Ali  had  orders  to 
bring  with  him,  if  possible,  a  physician  from  Cairo  i 
for  Yasous,  and  his  eldest  son,  were  both  of  a  scor- 
butic habit,  which  threatened  to  turn  into  a  leprosy. 
Hagi  Ali,  in  former  voyages,  had  been  acquainted 
with  a  capuchin  friar.  Paschal ;  and,  having  received 
medicines  from  him  before,  he  now  applied  to  Pas* 
chal  to  return  with  him  into  Abyssinia,  and  undertake 
the  cure  of  the  king.  Paschal  very  readily  complied 
with  this,  upon  condition  that  he  should  be  allowed  to 
take  for  his  companion  a  monk  of  his  own  order, 
friar  Anthony.  Hagi  AU  readily  consented,  happy 
in  being  enabled  to  carry  two  physicians  to  hi^  master 
instead  of  one. 

The  French  consul  was  soon  informed  of  this  trea- 
ty with  the  friar  Paschal ;  and,  having  very  easy  means 
to  bring  Hagi  Ali  to  his  house,  he  inforoied  him,  that 
neither  Paschal  nor  Anthony  were  physicians,  but  thai: 
he  himself  had  a  man  of  his  o\n\  nation,  whose  merit 
he  extolled  beyond  any  thing  that  had  hitherto  been 
said  of  Hippocrates  or  Qalen.    Hagi  AU  very  wilU 
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ingly  accepted  of  the  condition,  and  it  was  agreed  that, 
as  Verseau  had  not  appeared,  Brevedent,  above  men- 
tioned, should  attend  the  physician  as  his  servant. 

This  physician  was  Charles  Poncet,  a  Frenchman, 
settled  in  Cairo,  who  (as  M.  Maillet  says)  was  bred 
a  chemist  and  apothecary ;  and,  if  so^  was  necessarily 
better  skilled  in  the  eflfects  and  nature  of  medicine^ 
than  those  are  who  call  themselves  physicians,  and 
practise  in  the  east.  Nothing  against  his  private  cha- 
racter was  intimated  by  the  consul  at  this  time ;  and 
with  all  deference  to  better  judgment,  I  must  still 
think,  that  if  Poncet  deserved  the  epithets  of  drun- 
kard, liar,  babbler,  and  thief,  which  Nlaiilet  abundant- 
ly bestows  upon  him  towards  the  end  of  this  adven- 
ture, the  consul  could  not  have  chosen  a  more  impro- 
per representative  of  his  master,  nor  a  more  probable 
person  to  make  the  design  he  had  in  hand  miscarry. 
Nor  could  he,  in  this  case,  ever  vindicate  the  prevent- 
ing PaschaPs  journey,  who  must  have  been  much  fitter 
for  all  the  employmeiits  intended  than  such  a  man  as 
Poncet,  if  one  half  is  true  of  that  which  the  consul 
said  of  him  afterwards. 

Maillet,  having  so  far  succeeded,  prevailed  upon 
one  Ibrahim  Hanna,  a  Syrian,  to  write  five  letters,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  ideas,  in  the  Arabic  language ; 
one  of  which  was  to  the  king,  the  four  others  to  the 
principal  officers  at  the  court  of  Abyssinia.  Doubt* 
ing,  however,  whether  Ibrahim's  expressions  were 
equal  to  the  sublimity  of  his  sentiments,  he  directed 
him  to  submit  the  letters  to  the  consideration  of  one 
Francis,  a  monk,  capuchin,  or  ftiar  of  the  Holy  Land. 
Ibrahim  knew  not  this  capuchin }  but  he  was  intimate 
with  another  Francis  of  the  reformed  Franciscan  or- 
der ;  and  to  him,  by  mistake,  he  carried  the  letters. 

These  Franciscans  were  the  very  men  from  whom 
M.  de  Maillet  would  have  wished  tQ  conceal  the  send« 
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ing  Poncet  vnth  the  Jesuit  Brevedent ;  but  the  secret 
b^g  now  revealed,  Ibrahim  Hana  was  discharged 
the  French  service  for  this  mistake.  As  Hagi  Aii  de- 
parted immediately  after  with  Poncet  and  Brevedent, 
no  time  remained  for  the  Franciscans  to  take  the  steps 
they  afterwards  did  to  bring  about  the  tragedy  in  the 
person  of  Poncet,  which  they  con^etely  effected  in 
that  of  M.  Noir  du  Roule. 

Mr  Poncet,  furnished  with  a  chest  of  medicines ,  at 
the  expence  of  the  factory,  accompanied  by  £ttber 
Brevedent,  who,  in  quality  of  his  servant,  now  took 
the  name  of  Joseph,  joined  Hagi  Ali,  and  the  caravan 
d^tined,  in  the  first  place,  to  Sennaar,  the  capital  oi 
Nubia. 

Poncet  set  out  from  Cairo  on  the  10th  of  June  of 
the  year  1698,  and,  fifteen  days  after,  they  came  to 
Monfalout,  a  considerable  town  upon  the  bai^  of  the 
Nile,  the  rendezvous  of  the  caravan  bdng  at  Ibtmh^ 
half  a  league  above'  Mcmfalout  Here  the^  tarried 
for  above  three  months,  waiting  the  coming  of  the 
merchants  from  the  neighbouring  towns. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  24th  of  September,  they 
advanced  above  a  league  and  a  half  distance,  and  took 
up  their  lodging  at  Elcantara,  or  the  bridge  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Nile.  A  large  calish,  cht  cut 
from  the  Nile,  stretches  here  to  the  east,  and,  2(t  that 
season,  was  full  of  water,  the  inundation  b^ng  at  its 
height. 

Poncet  believes  he  was  cm  the  eastern  baaka-<^  die 
Nile ;  but  this  is  a  mistake.  Siout  and  Montfaiout, 
the  ckies  he  spake  of,  are  both  on  the  western  hanks 
of  that  river ;  nor  had  the  caravan  any  thing  to  do 
with  the  eastern  banks,  when  their  course  was  £E>r 
many  days  to  the  west,  and  to  t^  southward  cf  west* 
Nor  was  the  bridge  he  passed  a  bridge  over  the  Nile. 
There  are  no  bri^;es  upon  th^t  river,  Irom  Ums  Medi- 
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tfifrmwxi  till  we  arrive  at  the  secoad  cataratt^  near 
tile  lake  Tzana  m  Abyssinia.  The  amphitheatre  and 
niin^  he  speaks  of  are  the  remaihs  o£  the  ancient  city 
Isiu ;  and  what  he  took  for  the  Nile  was  a  calish  from 
the  river  to  supply  that  city  with  water. 

The  9d  of  October  the  caravan  set  out  in  earnest, 
sffid  passed^  as  he  says,  into  a  frightful  desert  of  sand, 
having  first  gone  through  a  narrow  passage,  which  he 
does  not  mention,  amidst  those  barren,  bare,  and 
stoney  mountains,  which  border  the  valley  of  Egypt 
on  the  west. 

The  6th  of  October  they  came  to  EUVah,  a  large 
village,  or  town,  thick  planted  with  paimrtrees,  the 
Oasis  Parva  of  the  ancients,  the  last  inhabited  place* 
to  the. west  that  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Egypt. 
By  softening  the  original  name,  Poncet  calls  this  ^e- 
laoue,  which,  as  he  says,  signifies  sweetness.  But 
surely  this  was  never  given  it  from  the  productions  he. 
mentions  to  abound  there,  viz.  senna  and  coloquintida. 
The  Arabs  call  £1-Vah  a  shrub,  or  tree,  not  unlike  our 
hawthorn  either  in  form  or  flower.  It  was  of  this 
wood,  they  say,  Moses's  rod  was  made  when  he  sweet- 
enai  the  waters  of  M^rah.  With  a  rod  of  this  wood, 
too,  Kaleb  Ibn  el  Waalid,  the  great  destroyer  of  Ghris*. 
tiaos,  sweetened  these  waters  at  EUVah,  once  very  bit* 
ter,  and  gave  it  the  name  from  this  miracle.  A  num- 
ber of  very  fine  springs  burst  from  the  earth  at  EL- 
Yah,  which  render  this  small  spot  verdgnt  and  beauti- 
ful, though  surrounded  with  dreary  deserts  on  every 
quarter :  it  is  situs^ted  like  an  island  in  the  midst  of  the 
ocean.  ^ 

The  caravan  rested  four  days  at  El- Yah,  to  procure 
water  and  provisions  for  the  continuation  of  the  jour'- 
ney  through  the  desert.  Poncet's  description  of  the 
u^^asantness  of  this,  is  perfecdy  e^act,  and  without 
e^caggeration.    In  two  day&  they  came  to  Cheb,  where 
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there  is  water,  but  strongly  impregnated  with  alum,  as 
the  name  itself  dgnifies ;  and,  three  days  after,  they 
reached  Selima,  where  they  found  the  water  good, 
rising  from  an  excellent  spring,  which  gives  its  name 
to  a  large  desert,  extending  westward  forty-five  days 
journey  to  Dar  Fowr,  Uar  Sel^,  and  Bagirma,  three 
small  principalities  of  negroes,  that  live  within  the 
reach  of  the  tropical  rains. 

At  Selima  they  provided  water  for  fiVe  days ;  smd, 
on  the  26th  of  October,  having  turned  their  course  a 
little  to  the  eastward,  came  to  Moscho,  orMachou,  a 
large  village  on  the  western  banks  of  the  Nile ;  which 
Poncet  still  mistakes  for  the  eastern,  and  which  is  the 
only  inhabited  place  since  the  leaving  £1-Vah,  and  the 
frontiers  of  the  kingdom  of  Dongola,  dependent  upon 
that  of  Sennaar.  The  Nile  here  takes  the  farthest 
turn  to  the  westward,  and  is  rightly  delineated  in  the* 
French  maps. 

Poncet  very  rightly  says,  this  is  the  beginning  of 
the  country  of  the  Barabra,  or  Beberians  (I  suppose 
it  is  a  mistake  of  the  printer  when  called  in  the  nar- 
rative Barauras).  The  true  signification  of  the  term 
is,  the  land  qf  the  Shepherds  ;  a  name  more  common, 
and  better  ^own,  in  the  first  dynasties  of  Egypt^  than 
in  more  modem  histories.  The  Erbab  (or  governor) 
of  this  province  received  him  hospitably,  kindly  invi- 
ted  him  to  Argos,  his  place  of  residence,  on  the  eas* 
tern  or  opposite  side  of  the  Nile,  and  entertained  him 
there,  upon  hearing  from  Poncet  that  he  was  s^it  for 
by  the  kuig  of  Abyssinia. 

After  refreshing  themselves  eight  days  at  Moscho, 
they  left  it  on  the  4th  of  November  1 698,  and  arrived 
at  Dongola  on  the  ISth  of  the  same  month.  The 
country  which  he  passed  along  the  Nile  is  v^y  pl^i^ 
sant,  and  is  described  by  him  very  properly.  It  does 
no(  owe  its  fertjlity  to  th^  oversowing  of  the  Nile,  th« 
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banks  of  that  river  being  considerably  too  high.  It  is 
watered,  however,  by  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants, 
who,  by  different  machines,  raise  water  from  the 
stream. 

We  are  not  to  attribute  to  Poncet,  but  to  those  who 
publiished  it,  the  story  here  put  into  father  Brevedent's 
mouth  about  the  fugitive  Christians  in  Nubia ;  which 
fable  gave  rise  to  the  first  institution  of  the  Ethiopia 
mission.  **  It  drew  tears,  says  he,  from  the  eyes  of 
father  Brevedent,  my  dear  companion,  when  he  re- 
flected, that  it  was  not  Jong  since  this  was  a  Christian 
country ;  and  that  it  had  not  lost  the  faith,  but  only 
for  want  of  some  per^n  who  had  zeal  enough  to 
consecrate  himself  to  the  instruction  of  this  abandon- 
ed nation/'  He  adds,  that  upon  their  way  they  found 
a  great  number  of  hermitages  and  churches  half  ruin- 
ed ;  a  fiction  derived  from  the  same  source. 

Dongola  was  taken,  and  apdstatized  early  ;  and  the 
stones  of  hermitages  and  churches  had  long  before 
this  been  carried  off,  and  applied  to  the  building  of 
mosques.  Father  Brevedent,  therefore,  if  he  wept  for 
any  society  of  Christians  at  Uongola,  must  have  wept 
for  those  that  had  perished  there  500  years  before. 

Poncet  was  much  caressed  at  Dongola  for  the  cures 
he  made  there.  The  Mek,  or  king,  of  that  city  wish- 
ed him  much  to  stay  and  settle  there ;  but  desisted 
out  of  respect,  when  he  heard  he  was  going  to  the 
emperor  of  Ethiopia.  Dongola,  Poncet  has  placed 
rightly  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  about  lat.  ^Q" 

The  caravan  departed  from  Dongola  on  the  6th  of 
January  1 699 ;  four  days  after  which  they  entered  in^ 
to  the  kingdom  of  Sennaar,  where  they  met  Erbab 
Ibrahim,  brother  of  the  prime  ipinister,  and  were  re- 
ceived civilly  by  him.    He  ddrayed  their  expences 
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also  as  far  as  Kord,  where  they  arrived  the  18th'  of 
January. 

Our  travellers  from  Korti  were  obliged  to  e&ter  the 
great  desert  of  Bahiouda,  and  cross  it  in  a  south-east 
direction,  till  they  came  to  Derreira,  where  they  rest- 
ed two  days,  which,  Poncet  says,  was  done  to  avoid 
the  Arabs  upon  the  Nile,  These  Arabs  are  called 
Chaigie;  they  inhabit  the  banks  of  that  river  to  the 
north  east  of  Korti,  and  never  pay  the  tdng  his  reve* 
nue  without  being  rudely  compelled  to  it* 

The  country  about  Derreira  is  called  Belled  Ullah, 
from  the  cause  of  its  plenty,  rather  than  the  plenty 
itself.  This  small  district  is  upon  the  very  edge  of 
the  tropical  rains,  which  it  enjoys  in  part ;  and,  by 
that,  is  more  fruitful  than  those  countries  which  are 
watered  only  by  the  industry  of  man.  The  Arabs  of 
these  deserts  figuratively  call  rain  Rahamet  Ullah, 
*  the  mercy  of  God,'  and  Belled  Ullah^.  '  the  coun- 
try which  enjoys  that  mercy.* 

Some  days  after,  the  caravan  came  to  Gerri.  Pon* 
cet  says,  the  use  of  this  station  was  to  examine  cara* 
vans  coming  from  the  northward,  whether  they  had 
the  small-pox  or  not.  This  usage  is  now  discontinu- 
ed by  the  decay  of  trade.  It  must  always  have  served 
little  purpose,  as  the  infection  oftener  comes  in  mer- 
chandise than  by  passengers.  At  Gerri  great  reject 
was  shewn  to  Poncet,  as  going  to  Ethiopia. 

I  cannot  conceive  why  Poncet  says,  that  to  avcnd 
ibe  great  windings  of  the  Nile,  be  should  have  been 
obliged  to  travel  to  the  north-east.  This  would  have 
plainly  carried  him  back  to  the  desert  of  Bahio^da, 
and  the  Arabs:  his  course  must  have  be£^  ^uth« 
west,  to  avoid  the  windings  of  liie  Nile ;  because  he 
came  to  Herbagi,  which  be  describes  very  propi^Jiy 
^s  a  delicious  situatioa.  They  nes:t  day  ihey  i:asifit  l4 
Sennaar.        ..        ' 
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.  Thei  resider^  I  bope^  wUl  easily  percave  that  nxy  in* 
tention  is  not  to  criticise  Mr  Poncet's  journey.  That 
has  been  done  already  so  illiberally  and  unjustly, 
that  it  has  nearly  brought  it  into  disrepute  and  obU* 
vion.  My  intention  is  to  illustrate  it ;  to  examine  the 
&cts,  the  places,  and  distances  it  contains ;  to  correct 
the  mistakes  where  it  has  any,  and  restore  it  to  the 
place  it  ought  to  hold  in  geography  and  discovery.  It 
was  the  first  intelligible  itinerary  made  through  these 
deserts :  and  I  conceive  it  will  be  long  before  we  have 
another.  At  any  rate,  to  restore  and  establish  the 
old  one  will,  in  all  sensible  minds,  be  the  next  thing 
to  having  made  a  second  experiment. 

He  surely  is  in  some  degree  of  mistake  about  the 
^tuation  of  S^nna^fy  when  he  says  it  is  upon  an  emi- 
iPience.  It  is  on  a  plain,  close  on  the  western  banks 
of  the  Nile*  A  small  error,  too,  has  been,  made  about 
its  latitude.  By  an  observation,  said  to  have  been 
made  by  father  Brevedent,  the  21st  ctf  March  1699, 
be  found  the  latitude  of  Sennaar  to  be  lS''-4^  north. 
The  French  maps,  the  most,  correct  we  have  in  all 
4bat  regards  the  east,  place  this  capital  of  Nubia,  in  lat. 
15^  an,d  a  few  minutes.  But  the  public  may  rest  as- 
sured, that  the  correct  latitude  of  Sennaar,  by  a  mean 
of  very  small  differences,  of  near  fifty  observations^ 
jnade  with  a  three-feet  brass  quadrant,  in  the  course  of 
several  months  I  staid  in  that  town,  is  lat.  IS""  34/  36f^ 
^arth. 

What  I  have  to  say  farther  concerning  Sennaar 
will  come  more  naturally  in  my  own  travels ;  and  I 
shall  only  so  far  consider  the  rest  of  Foncet's  routo, 
as  to  explain  and  clear  it  fcom  mistakes ;  Sennaar  be^ 
ing  the  only  point  in  which  our  two  tracks  unite. 

[  must  b^  th^  reader  to  remark,  that,  from  the 
time  of  Poncet's  setting  out  of  Egypt  till  his  arrival 
§it  Senaaai^  so  far  was  he  from  being  i|^looked  upon. 
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or  any  bad  construction  put  upon  his  errand,  that  he 
vaSy  on  the  contrary,  respected  everywhere,  as  going 
to  the  king  of  Abyssinia*  It  never  was  then  imagi- 
ned he  was  to  dry  up  the  Nile,  nor  that  he  was  a  con* 
juror  to  change  its  course ;  nor  that  he  was  to  teach 
the  Abyssinians  to  cast  cannon,  and  make  war ;  nor 
that  he  was  loaded  with  immense  sums  of  money. 
These  were  all  fiasjrauden^  lies  invented  by  the  priests 
and  fiiars,  to  incite  these  ignorant  barbarians  to  a 
crime,  which,  though  it  passed  unrevenged,  mil  justly 
make  these  brethren  in  iniquity  the  detestadon  of  men 
of  every  religion,  in  all  ages. 

Poncet  left  Sennaar  the  12th  of  May  1699,  and 
crossed  the  Nile  at  Basboch,  about  four  miles  above 
the  town,  where  he  stopped  for  three  days.  This  he 
calls  a  fair  village;  but  it  is  a  very  miserable  one, 
consisting  of  scarce  100  huts,  biult  of  mud  and  reeds. 

He  departed  the  15th  in  the  evening,  and  travelled 
all  the  night  as  far  as  Bacras,  and  arrived  the  day 
after  at  Abec ;  then  at  Baha,  a  long  day's  journey  of 
about  ten  hours.  He  is  mistaken,  however,  when  he 
says  Baha  is  situated  upon  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  for 
it  is  upon  a  small  river  that  runs  into  it.  But,  at  the 
season  he  passed  it,  most  of  those  rivers  were  dried 
up. 

On  the  1 9th  he  came  to  Dodar,  a  place  as  incon- 
siderable as  Baha ;  then  to  Abra,  a  large  village ;  then 
to  Debarke  and  Enbulbul.  On  the  25tb  they  came  to 
Giesim.  Giesim  is  a  large  village,  situated  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  in  the  middle  of  a  forest  of  trees, 
of  a  prodigious  height  and  size,  all  of  which  are  load* 
ed  with  fruit  or  flowers,  and  crowded  with  paroquets, 
and  variety  of  other  birds,  of  a  thousand  different  co- 
lours. They  made  a  long  stay  at  this  place,  not  less 
than  nineteen  days. 

Ip  this  intervsilt  father  Brevedent  is  said  to  have 
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iQcade  an  observation  of  the  latitude  of  the  place, 
which,  if  admitted,  wpuld  throw*  all  the  geography  of 
this  journey  into  confusion.  Poncet  says,  that  Giesim 
is  half  way  between  Sennaar  and  the  frontiers  of  Ethi- 
opia, and  that  a  small  brook,  a  little  beyond  Serke,  is 
the  boundary  between  those  states.  Now,  from  Sen« 
naar  to  Giesim  are  nine  stages,  and  one  of  them  we 
may  call  a  double  one;  but  between  Giesim  and  Serke, 
only  four :  Giesim,  then,  cannot  be  half-way  between 
Sennaar  and  Serke.  Again,  the  ladtude  of  Sennaar 
is  18*  4' north,  according  to  Brevedent,  or  rather  IS' 
34'.  Now,  if  the  latitude  of  Giesim  be  10%  then  the 
distance  between  Sennaar  and  it  must  be  about  250 
miles,  which  they  had  travelled  in  eight  days,  or  more 
than  thirty  miles  a-day,  which,  in  that  country^  is  ab- 
solutely impossible. 

But  what  must  make  this  evident  is,  that  we  know 
certainly  that  Gondar,  the  metropolis  to  which  they 
were  then  going,  is  in  lat.  12^  34^  north.  Giesim, 
then,  would  be  south  of  Gondar,  and  the  caravan 
must  have  passed  it  when  the  observation  was  made. 
But  they  were  not  yet  arrived  at  the  confines  of  Sen- 
naar, much  less  to  the  capital  of  Abyssinia,  to  which 
th^  were  indeed  advancing,  but  were  sdll  far  to  the 
northward  of  it.  There  is  a  mistake,  then,  in  this  ob- 
servation, which  is  very  pardonable,  Brevedent  being 
then  ill  of  a  mortal  dysentery,  which  terminated  in 
death  soon  after.  We  shall,  therefore,  correct  this 
error,  making  the  ladtude  of  Giesim  14^  12'  north, 
about  ]  10  English  miles  from  Sennaar,  and  203  from 
Gondar. 

The  llth  of  June  they  set  out  from  Giesim  for 
Deleb ;  then  to  Chow ;  and  next  to  Abotkna.  They 
rested  air  night,  the  14th,  in  the  delightful  valley  of 
Sonnone ;  and,  two  days  after,  they  came  to  Serke, 
a  lai|;e  town  of  trade,  where  there  are  many  cotton 
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weavers.  Here  ends  die  kingdmn  of  Sennaar,  the 
brook  without  this  town  being  the  boundary  oi  dbe 
two  states* 

Arrived  now  in  Abyssinia,  they  halted  at  TamfaissO) 
a  village  which  belongs  to  the  Abuna ;  next  at  AUad^ 
a  yillage  upon  the  mountain.  On  the  2Sd  they  stop* 
ped  in  a  valley  full  of  canes  and  ebony  trees,  where  a 
lion  carried  away  one  of  their  camels.  On  the  24th 
they  passed  the  Gandova,  a  large,  violent,  and  dan* 
gerous  river.  The  country  being  prodigiously  woody, 
one  of  their  beasts  of  carriage,  straggling  from  the  ca- 
ravan, was  bit  on  the  hip  by  a  bear,  as  Mr  Poncet 
apprehends.  But  they  were  now  in  the  country  cor* 
responding  to  that  inhabited  by  the  Shangalla,  one 
of  the  hottest  in  the  world,  where  die  thermome* 
ter  rises  to  100°  in  the  shade.  Bears  are  not  found 
in  <;limates  like  this ;  and  most  assuredly  there  are 
none  even  in  the  higher  and  colder  mountains  above. 
Poncet  does  not  say  he  saw  the  bear,  but  judged  only 
by  the  bite ;  which  might  have  been  that  of  a  lion, 
leopard,  or  many  other  animals,  but  more  probably 
that  of  the  hysena. 

llie  27th  they  arrived  at  Girana,  a  village  on  the 
top  of  a  mountain.  Here  they  left  their  camels,  and 
began  to  ascend  from  the  Kolla  into  the  more  tempe- 
rate climate  in  the  mountains  o{  Abyssinia*  From 
Girana  they  came  to  Barangoa,  and  the  next  day  to 
Tchelga,  where  anciently  was  the  customhouse  of  Sen- 
naar,  while  peace  and  commerce  subsisted  between 
the  two  kingdoms.  The  Sd  of  July  they  an:^ed  at 
Barcos,  or  Bartcho,  about  half  a  day's  journey  from 
Gondar ;  and  on  the  9th  of  August  father  Brevedent 
died.  Poncet  himself  was  detained  by  indispositioii  at 
this  village  of  Barcos,  till  the  21st  Of  July,  on  wl^ch 
day  he  set  out  for  Gondar,  and  arrived  in  the  even- 
ing ;  where  he  succeeded  to  bis  wishes^  perfomwg 
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d  complete  cure  upon  his  royal  patient  in  a  very  short 
time ;  and  6o  fulfilled  this  part  of  his  mission  as  per- 
fectly as  the  ablest  physician  could  have  done. 

As  for  the  other  part  with  which  he  was  charged, 
I  doubt  very  much  if  it  was  in  his  power  to  perform 
k  in  another  manner  than  he  did.  It  required  a  mind 
fbU  of  ignorance  and  presumption,  such  as  was  that  of 
M.  de  MatUet,  and  all  the  missionaries  at  the  head  of 
whom  he  was,  to  believe  that  it  was  possible  for  a 
private  man,  such  as  Poncet,  without  language,  with- 
out funds,  without  presents,  or  without  power  or  pos« 
aibility  of  giving  them  any  sort  of  protection  in  the 
way,  to  prevail  upon  twenty-six  or  twenty-eight  per- 
SODS,  on  the  word  of  an  adventurer  only,  to  attempt 
the  traversing  countries  where  they  ran  a  very  great 
risk  of  falling  into  slavery— to  do  what  ?  Why,  to  go 
10  France,  a  nation  of  Franks,  whose  very  name  they 
abhorred,  that  they  might  be  instructed  in  a  religion 
they  equally  abhorred,  to  meet  with  certain  death  if 
ever  they  returned  to  their  own  country ;  and,  unless 
they  did  return,  they  were  of  no  sort  of  utility  what- 
ever. 

M.  de  Maillet  should  have  informed  himself  well 
in  the  beginning,  if  it  was  possible  that  the  nobility  in 
Abyssinia  could  be  so  ignorant  and  mean,  as  to  suffer 
twelve  of  their  children  to  go  to  countries  unknown, 
upcm  the  word  of  a  stranger,  at  least  of  such  a  doubt- 
ful character  as  Poncet;  I  say  doubtful,  because,  if 
he  was  such  a  man  as  M .  de  Maillet  represents  him, 
a  drunkard,  a  liar,  a  thief,  without  religion,  a  perpe- 
tual talker,  and  a  superficial  practitioner  of  what  he 
called  his  own  trade,  surely  the  Abyssinians  must 
have  been  very  fond  of  emigration,  to  have  left  their 
homes  under  the  care  of  such  a  patron.^  When  did 
M.  de  Maillet  ever  hear  of  an  Abyssinian  who  was 
willmg  to  leave  his  own  country  and  travel  to  Csuro, 
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except  the  very  few  priests  who  go  for  duty's  sake,  for 
penances  or  vows,  to  Jerusalem  ?  When  did  he  ever 
hear  of  an  Abyssinian  layman,  noble,  or  plebeian,  at- 
tending even  the  Abima,  though  the  first  dignitary  of 
the  church?  We  shall  see  presently  a  poor  slave,  a 
Christian  Abyssinian  boy,  immediately  under  the  pro- 
tection of  M.  de  Maillet,  and  going  directly  from  him 
into  the  presence  of  his  king,  taken  forcibly  from  the 
chancellor  of  the  nation  *,  and  made  a  Mahometan  be- 
fore their  eyes. 

The  Abyssinian  embassy,  then,  demanded  from 
France,  and  recommended  to  M.  de  Maillet,  was  a 
presumptuous,  vain,  impracdcable  chimera,  which 
must  have  ended  in  disappointment,  and  which  never 
could  have  closed  more  innocently  than  it  did. 

I  shall  pass  over  all  that  had  happened  during  Pon- 
cet'sstay  at  Gondar»  as  he  did  not  understand  the 
language,  and  must  therefore  have  been  very  liable  to 
mistake*  But  as  for  what  he  says  of  armies  of 
300,000  men ;  of  the  king's  dress  at  his  audience ; 
of  his  mourning  in  purple ;  of  the  quantity  of  jewels 
he  had,  and  wore ;  of  his  having  but  one  wife ;  and 
of  large  stone-crosses  being  erected  on  the  corners  of 
the  palace  at  Gondar ;  these,  and  several  other  things, 
seem  to  me  to  have  been  superadded  afterwards.  Nor 
do  I  think  what  is  said  of  the  churches  and  Christians 
remaining  in  the  kingdom  of  Dongola,  nor  the  mon- 
strous lie  about  the  golden  rod  suspended  in  the  air 
in  the  convent  of  Bisan  f^  is  at  all  the  narrative  of 
Poncet,  but  of  some  fanatic,  lying  friar,  into  whose 


♦  By  Chancellor  of  the  Nation  is  meant  the  ofBcer  immediate- 
ly next  the  Consul,  who  keeps  the  records,  and  has  a  department 
absolutely  independent  of  the  Consul. 

t  Vid.  Poncet. 


^ 
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|i6d^essidti  Pbfid^'d  manuscript  might  have  fallen, 
llie  joufftey  Usdf,  fitich  as  I  have  restored  it,  is  cer- 
tainly g€!nnine ;  and,  as  I  believe  it  describes  the  best 
and  sara^  way  into  Abyssonia,  I  have  I'ectified  some 
bi  die  few  errors  it  had,  and  now  recommend  it  to  all 
future  travellers,  and  to  th^  public. 

This  is  to  be  understood  of  his  travels  to  Aby^nia ; 
his  journey  in  returning  being  much  more  inaocurate 
and  incomplete,  th6  reason  of  which  we  have  in  his 
*Wn  Words :  "  I  have  not,"  says  he,  **  eatacfly  noted 
down  the  places  through  which  we  passed,  the  great 
weakness  I  then  lay  under  not  permktii^  me  to  write 
as  I  could  hate  lushed/'  I  ShaB,  theretore,  say  fittle 
Upon  his  retuim,  as  the  deficiency  \irilt  be  carefully  sup- 
|>lied  by  the  history  of  my  own  journey  itovtt  Masusii, 
the  road  by  which  he  left  the  coiuntry  being  very  near- 
ly the  same  as  that  by  which  I  emer^. 

It  was  on  the  2d  (^  May,  of  the  year  1700^  that 
Poncet  left  Gondar,  itnd  to(^  his  fourney  to  the  t6wn 
of  EmfraSb  Here  there  is  a  ndstue  In  the  very  be- 
ginning. Emfras  ^,  at  il^hich  p^hce  I  staid  for  seteral 
weeks,  is  in  lat.  12^  12^  38",  and  long.  87°  d8'  M\ 
consequently  about  22  miles  i&om  Oondar,  almdst  un- 
der the  same  theridiad,  or  south  from  it ;  so  that,  aS 
he  was  going  to  the  east,  and  northward  of  east,  th& 
must  hai^e  teen  so  many  mfles  out  of  his  Way ;  for, 
going  tbwsrds  Masuah,  1^  first  Stadoin  muSf  have  been 
upon  the  riter  Angrab. 

The  same  may  be  said  c^  his  ntiA  to  Coga.  It  was 
a  royal  recM^ice  indeed,  buf  very  much  out  <A  bis 
way«  He  had  forgot  likewise,  when  he  says,  that  in 
tfie  way  from  Ckaidtt  to  Emfras,  ybu  must  go  Over  a 
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*  It  is  plain,  Pdncet  Bad  no  histruments  for  observation  with 
him,  nor  was  he  probably  acquainted  with  the  use  of  thenu 
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very  high  mountaiii.  -  The  way  from  Gcoidjar  to  Em- 
fras,  is  tjhe  beaten  way  to  Begemder,.Foggora,.and 
Dara,  and  so  on  to  the  second  cataract  of  the  Nile. 
It  is. on  that  plain  the  armies  were  encamped  before 
the  ba^ttle  of  Serbraxos.^,  whence  the  road  passes  by 
Correva,  which  is. indeed  upon  a  rising  ground,  slop* 
ing  gently  to  the  lake  Tzana,  but  is  not.  either  moun- 
tain or  hilL 

Seven  or  eight  days  are  a  space  of  time  just  suffi- 
cient for  passing  through  Woggora,  where  he  justly 
remarks  the  heats  are  not  so  excessive  as  in  the  pla« 
ces  he  came  from.  He  takes  no  notice  of  the 
passage  of  Lamalmpn,  which  ought  to  have  been  very 
sensible  to  a  man  in  a  decayed  state  of  health,  but 
less  so  as  he  was  only  descending  it.  Every  thing 
.which  relates  to  the  passage  of  the  Tacazz^,  is  just 
and  proper,  only  he  calls  the  river  itself  the  Tekesel, 
instead  of  the  true  name,  the  Tacazze.  It  was  the 
Siris  of  the  ancients ;  and.  it  is  doing  justice  to  both 
countries,  when  he  compares  the  province  of  Sire 
with  the  most  delicious  parts  of  his  own  country  of 
France.  This  province  is  that  also  where  he  might, 
very  probably,  receiye  the  young  elephant,  which,  he 
says,  awaited  him  th^e  as  a  present  to  the .  king  of 
Fran(ce,  but  died  a  few  days  after. 

He  passed  afterwards  to  Adowa.  It  is  t)ie  capital 
pf  Tigre,  is  still  the  seat  of  its  Governor,  and  was  that 
of  Ras  Michael,  in  my  time. .  .  All  that  he  says  of  the 
intermediate  country  and  its  productions,  shews  plain- 
ly, that,  this  work  is  genuine,  and  his  remarks .  to  ^be 
those  of  an  eye-witness. 

From  this  province  of  Tigre,  he  enters  the  country 
of  the  Baharnagash,  and  arrives  at  Dobarwa,  which 


*  To  be  described.hereafter. 
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he  erroneously  calls  Duvama,  and  says  it  is  the  capi-i 
tal  of  the  province  of  Tigre,  whereas  it  is  that  of  the 
Baharnagash.  Isaac,  the  Bahamagash,  when'  in  re* 
bellion  against  his  sovereign,  surrendered  this  town 
to  the  Turks  in  the  year  1558,  as  before  related. 
.  As  the  authenticity  of  this  journey,  and  the  reality 
of  Poncet's  having  been  in  Abyssinia,  have  been  ques- 
tioned by  some  vain,  ignorant,  fanatic  people,  from 
malice  only,  not  from  a  spirit  of  investigation^  of  which 
they  wer^  incapable,  I  have  examined  every  part  of 
it,  and  compared  it  with  what  I  myself  saw,  and  shall 
now  give  one  other  instance  to  prove  it  genuine,  from 
an  observation  Poncet  has  made,  and  which  has 
escaped  all  the  missionaries,  though  it  was  entire*  and 
visible  in  my  time. 

Among  the  ruins  of  Axum  *  there  is  a  very  high 
obelisk,  Bat  on  both  sides,  and  fronting  the  south* 
It  has  upon  it  no  hieroglyphics,  but  several  decorations, 
or  ornaments,  the  fancy  of  the  architect.  Upon  a 
large  block  of  granite,  into  which  the  bottom  of  it  is 
fixed,  and  which  stands  before  it  like  a  table,  is  the 
figure  of  a  Greek  patera,  and  on  one  side  of  the  obe- 
lisk, fronting '  the  south,  is  the  representation  of  a 
wooden  door,  lock,  and  a  latch  to  it,  which  first  seems 
designed  to  draw  back  and  then  lift  up,  exactly  in  the 
jnanner  those  kind  of  locks  are  fashioned  in  Egypt  at 
this  very  day.  Poncet  observed  very  justly,  there  are 
^o  such  locks  made  use  of  in  Abyssinia,  and  wonders 
how  they  should  have  represented  a  thing  they  had 
never  seen,  and,  having  done  so,  remained  still  inca- 
.pable  to  make  or  use  it.  Poncet  was  no  man  of  read- 
ing out  of  his  own  profession ;  he  nowhere  pretends 
it  \  he  recorded  this  fact  because  he  saw  it,  as  a  travel- 


See  an  elevation  of 'this  in  my  account  of  Aztim. 
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|er  should  do,  and  left  others  to  gire  the  reason  which 
he  could  not.  Poncet  calls  this  place  Heloii,  from  ai 
fimall  Tillage  of  that  name  in  the  neighbourhood* 
Had  he  been  a  scholar,  he  would  have  known,  that 
the  ruins  he  was  observing  were  those  of  the  city  of 
Axum,  the  ancient  metropdis  of  this  part  of  Ethio- 
pia. 

Ptolemy  Evergetes,  the  third  Grecbn  king  of  £- 
gypt,  conquered  this  city  and  the  neighbouring  king- 
dom ;  resided  some  time  there ;  and,  being  at^lute» 
ly  ignorant  of  hieroglyphics,  then  long  disused,  he 
left  the  obelid^  he  had  erected  for  ascertaining  his  la- 
titudes, ornamented  with  figures  of  his  own  choosing, 
)and  the  inventions  of  his  subjects,  the  Egyptians,  and 
particularly  the  door  for  the  convenience  of  private 
life,  to  be  imitated  by  his  new-acquired  subjects,  the 
EtUopians,  to  whom  it  had  hitherto  been  unknown. 

From  Dobarwa  he  arrived  at  Arcouva,  which,  he 
says,  geograi^ers  miscal  Arequies.  M.  Poncet  might 
have  spared  this  criticism  upon  geographers  till  he 
himself  had  been  better  informed ;  for  the  true  and 
only  name  of  die  place,  known  either  to  Mahometans 
or  Christians,  is  Arked^o,  as  the  island  to  which  he 
passed,  crossing  an  arm  of  the  sea,  is  called  Masuah, 
not  Messoua,  as  he  everywhere  spells  it. 

From  Masuah,  Poncet  crossed  the  Red  Sea  to  Jid- 
da, passing  the  island  Dahalac  and  Kotumbal,  a  high 
rock,  the  name  of  which  is  not  known  to  many  navi* 
gators. 

Had  old  Murat,  Musa,  and  Hagi  Ali,  happened  ik 
that  time  to  have  been  upon  some  marcantile  errsmd  to 
Cairo,  there  is  no  doubt  but  they  would  have  been 
preferred,  and  become  ambassadors  of  France.  They 
would  have  gone  there,  perplexed  the  minist^  and 
the  consul,  with  a  thousand  lies  and  contrivances, 
which  die  Freosh  never  would  have  been  able  to  un- 
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nvd ;  diey  would  have  promised  enrary  thing ;  ob^ 
tained  from  the  king  some  considerable  $um  of  mo« 
ney,  on  viduch  they  would  have  undertaken  to  send  the 
embassy  in  any  form  that  was  prescribed,  and,  after 
their  return  home,  never  been  heard  ci  more.  Bu€ 
those  worthies  were,  probably,  all  employed  at  this 
time ;  therefore,  the  only  thing  Pcmcet  could  do,  wan 
to  bring  Murat,  since  he  was  to  procure,  at  all  events^ 
an  ambassador. 

He  had  been  a  cook  to  a  French  merchant  at  Al^ 
po ;  was  a  maker  ctf  brandy  at  Masuah ;  apd  proba* 
bly  his  uncle  old  Murat's  servant  at  the  time.  But  he 
was  not  the  worse  ambassadoit  for  this*  Old  Murat^ 
Hagi  Ali,  and  Musa,  had  perhaps  been  also  cooks  and 
servants  in  their  time.  Prudence,  sobriety,  and  good 
conduct,  skill  in  languages,  and  acquamtance  with 
countries,  Tecommended  them  afterwards  to  higher 
trusts.  Old  Murat  probably  meant  that  this  nephew 
should  begin  his  apprenticeship  with  that  embassy  to 
France ;  and  M.  Poncet;  to  increase  his  consequence, 
and  fulfil  the  commission  the  consul  gave  him,  allow* 
ed  him  to  invent  all  the  rest* 

Poncet,  from  Jidda,  went  to  Tor,  and  thence  to 
Blount  Sinai,  where,  aftef  some  stay,  being  overtaken 
)iy  Murat,  they  both  made  their  entry  into  Cairo. 

M*  de  Maillet,  the  consul,  was  an  old  Norman  gen^ 
deman,  exceedingly  fond  of  nobility,  consequently 
very  haughty  and  overbearing  to  those  he  reckoned  his 
inferiors,  among  which  he  accounted  those  of  his  owft 
aadoH,  estadblished  at  Cairo,  though  a  very  anuable 
and  valuable  ^t  of  men.  He  was  exceedingly  testy, 
choleric,  obstinate,  and  covetous,  though  sagacious 
enough  in  every  thing  concerning  his  own  interest. 
He  hved  for  the  most  part  in  his  closet,  seldom  went 
out  of  the  house,  and,  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  never 
out  of  the  city.     There,  hdwever,  he  wrote  a  descrip-* 
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don  of  all  Egypt,  which  since  has  had  a  consSderabie 
degree  of  reputation  *. 

Maillet  had  received  advice  of  the  miserable  state  of 
this  embassy  from  Jidda,  that  the  Sheriffe  of  Mecca 
had  taken  from  Poncet,  by  force,,  two  female  Abyssi- 
nian slaves,  and  that  the  elephant  was .  dead ;  which 
particulars  being  written  to  France,  he  was  advised,  in 
a  letter  from  father  Fleuriau,  by  no  means  to  promote 
any  embassy  to  the  court  of  Versailles ;  that  the  pro-, 
per  place  for  it  was  Rome ;  but  that  in  France, .  they 
looked  upon:  it  in  the  same  light  as  they  .did  upon  an 
embassy  from  Algiers  or  Tunis,  which  did  no  honour 
to  those  ;who  sent  it,  ahdkas  little  to  those  that  received 
it* ,   This^  however,  was  a  new  light. 

M.  de.  Maillet,  by  this  letter,  becoming  .master  of 
the .  ambassador's  destiny,  began  first  to  quarrel  widi 
him  upon  etiquette,  or  who  should  pay  the  first  visit ; 
and,  after  a  variety  of  ill-usage,  insisted. upon  seeing 
his  dispatches.  This  Murat  refused  to  permit;  upon 
3vhich  the  consul  sent  privately  to  the  basha,  desiring 
him  to  take  the  dispatches  or  letters  from  JMurat,  and 
sending  him  at  the  same  dme  a  considerable  present. 

.  The  basha  on  this  did  not  fail  to  extort  a  letter  fh)m 
jMurat  by  threats  of  death.  He  thea  opened  it. ..  It 
was  in  /irabic,  in  very  general  and  indifferent  tem^, 
probably  the  performance  of  some  Moor  at  JMasuah, 
written  at  Murat's  instance.  And  well  was  it  for  all 
concerned  that  it  was  so ;  for  had  the  letter  been  a 
genuine  Abyssmian  letter,  Uke  those  of  .the  empress 
•Helena  and  king  David  III.,  propoang  the  destrucdoa 
pf  Mecca,  Medina,  and  the  Turkish  ships  on  the  Red 


♦  And  there  he  wrote  his  Teliamede,  which  supposes  mea  were 
£rst  created  fishes,  for  which  he  was  (sxcommuojcated.  It  way 
<in  opinion  perfectly  worthy  of  afarming  the'  Sofbonne. 
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Sea,  the  whole  French  nation  at  Cairo  would  have 
'been  massacred,  and  the.  consul  and  ambassador  pro- 
bably impaled. 

The  Jesuits,  ignorant  of  this  manuoeuvre  of  M.  de 
Maillet,  but  alarmed  and  scandalized  at  this  breach  of 
the  law  of  nations,  for  such  the  basha's  having  open* 
ed  a  letter,  addressed  to  the  king  of  France,  was  just- 
ly considered,  complained  to  M.  Feriol,  the  French 
ambassador  at  Constantinople,  who  thereupon  sent  a 
capigi  from  the  port,  to  inquire  at  the  basha  what  he 
meant  by  thus  violating  the  law  of  nations,  and  af- 
fronting a  friendly  power  of  such  consequence  as 
France. 

These  capigis  are  very  unwelcome  guests  to  people 
in  office.  They  are  always  paid  by  him  they  are  sent 
to.  Besides  this,  the  report  they  carry  back  very  of- 
ten costs  that  person  his  life.  The  basha,  accused  by 
the  capigi  at  the  instance  of  the  French  ambassador,  at 
Constantinople,  answered  like  an  innocent  man,  that 
he  had  done  it  by  desire  of  the  French  consul,  from  a 
wish  to  s&rve  him  and  the  nation,  otherwise  he  should 
never  have  meddled  in  the  matter.  The  consequence 
was,  M.  de  Maillet  was  obliged  to  pay  the  basha  the 
€xpence  of  the  capigi ;  and,  having  some  time  after- 
wards brought  it  in  account  with  the  merchants,  the 
French  nation  at  Cairo,  by  deliberation  of  the  6th  of 
July  of  the  year  1702,  refused  to  pay  1515  livres,  the 
demand. of  the  basha,  and  5l8  livres  for  those  of  his 
officers.  . 

The  consul,  however,  had  gained  a  complete  vie* 
tory.  over  Murat,  suid  thereupon  determined  to  send 
Monhenaut,  chancellor  of  France  at  Cairo,  with  let^ 
ters,  wluch,  thoi^  written  and  invented  by  himself, 
he  pretended  to  be  translations  from  the  Ethiopian  ori« 
ginak 
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Bat  fiidier  Veiseaa,  tbe  Jesuit;  naw  letuned  tm 
Caifo,  who  had  aoterta^iied  a  greit  distrnsc  ci  the  caiu 
sul  ance  the  discovery  of  his  intrigue  imth  the  basha 
about  Murat's  letter,  resdved  to  be  of  the  party. 
Poncet,  who  vas  hkevise  on  bad  terms  with  the  co^ 
sul,  neither  inclined  to  lose  the  mems  of  his  travds 
into  Abyssinia,  nor  trust  the  recital  of  it  to  Monh^ 
naut,  or  to  the  manner  in  which  it  might  be  reprtp 
sented  in  the  consul's  letters.  These  tkrae,  lifonhe* 
naut,  Foncet,  and  Verseau,  set  out  therefore  for  P^ 
with  very  diffisrent  views  and  designs.  They  embark* 
ed  at  Bulac,  the  shipping*place  of  Cairo  upon  the 
Nile,  taking  with  them  the  ears  of  the  dead  elephant. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  present,  brought  far  the 
king  of  France  by  this  illustrious  embassy,^  was  an 
Abyssnian  boy,  a  slave  bought  by  Murat,  and  whe 
had  been  hid  mun  the  search  of  the  Sheriife,  when  he 
fordblv  tock  from  him  the  two  AbyswiiaB  girb,  also 
part  oi  the  intended  present.  Thb  boy  no  sooner  em- 
barked on  board  the  vessel  at  Baluc  than  a  great  tu- 
mult arose.  The  janisaries  took  the  boy  out  of  the 
vessel'  by  force,  and  delivered  him  to  Mustapfaa  Caz* 
dagli,  ^ir  kaya ;  nor  could  all  the  interest  of  M-  de 
Maillet  and  the  Frendi  nadon^  or  all  the  maneratses 
of  the  Jesuits,  ever  recover  him« 

As  for  Monhenaut,  Poncet,  and  Verseau,  his  pnv 
tectors,  they  were  obUged  to  hide  themselves  from  tbe 
violence  of  the  mob,  nor  dared  they  again  to  appear 
till  the  vessel  sailed.  And  happy  it  was  for  th^mi  thai 
this  fell  out  at  Cairo;  for,  h^  tiiey  off^?cd  toeabaik 
him  at  Alexandria,  m  aU  probabilify  it  wouU  ham 
cost  them  their  lives. 

I  must  beg  leave  here  to  suggest  to  the  reader,bow 
dangerous,  as  weii  as  how  dSmtd,  was  Ae  j^aoi  cf 
this  embassy.  It  was  to  consist  of  twenty-eight  Aby&^ 
anians,  twelve  of  whom  were  to  be  sons  of  noble  fa- 
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6mt  day  wottl4  tbq  ^io^ltf^tion  l^Lve  baen  to  M.  df 
Mi^tHtf  1  WhiM:  an  hooomible  app^ftrapce  for  his  ^png^ 
im  die  e^^e^  of  c^er  Gbristlaii  prmc^*  to  hav^  §9^ 
bimttyf^igbt  Gbrittiam  wider  his  itpmediate  protec* 
tion,  twelve  of  whom  we  might  s^y  were  princes  (as 

all  the  nobility  in  ijiynsnia  are  4ir^(:|}y  of  the  fanpily 
of  tl^  king),  from  mottves;  of  vanity  cmly ^  by  the  prid^ 
of  the  JesultSf  and  tb?  ignorance  of  die  consul,  huTf 
ried  in  one  cbiy  into  apostacy  and  ^very !  Whatever 
MsiUet  thought  of  P(»icet's  ccNoduct,  his  bringing  Mo* 
nit»  and  him  only»  cook  as  he  was,  was  the  very 
lttckie9t  accident  of  bis  life# 

I  know  French  flatterer?  will  say  this  wpuld  no( 
have  happened*  or 9  iiF  it  ha^  a  veQge^(;e  would  hav^ 
fcUowed^  worthy  the  o^casicMi.ai^  the  resentment  oJF 
so  ffreat  a  king,  and  would  have  prevented  all  such 
-violations  of  the  law  of  nations  fpr  the  future.  To 
this  I  answer.  The  mischief  would  have  been  irrepa« 
Table^  and  th^  rev^g^  taken,  howler  compl^et^, 
would  not  have  restored  them  their  religion;  an4i 
without  their  religion,  they  themselves  wpuld  not  bavf 
re(ui;ned  into  their  own  cQuntry,  but  would  have  re^ 
mained  necessary  sacrifices,  which  the  pride  and  rasfar 
ness  of  the  Jesuits  had  made  to  tbie  £uth  of  Mabometp 

Besides,  where  is  the  threatened  revenge  for  th^ 
aasassjnation  of  M.  du  Roule,  then  actual  ambassador 
from  the  king  of  France,  of  which  I  am.  now  to  speak  ? 
Was  not  the  law  of  natipns  violated  in  tl^  strongest 
manner  possible  by  his  murders  and  without  the  small* 
est  provocation  ?  What  vengeance  was  taken  for  this  ? 
-^Just  the  same  as  would  have  been  taken  for  the  other 
injury ;  for  the  Jesuits  and  consul  would  have  conceal* 
ed  tt^  one,  as  tenderne$9  for  the  $*ranciscan  friars  had 
made  tbmn  cover  the  other,  l^t  their  abominable 
wckedoess  should  be  eyippsed.  If  tb<  court  of  France 
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did  not,  their  codsvlI  in^Csaro  shdokl  have  koowt 
what  the  conse({uence  would  be  of  decoying  twetity- 
eight  Abyssinians  from  their  own  country,  to  be  per- 
verted from  their  own  religion,  and  remain  slaves  and 
Mahometans  at  Cairo,  a  nuisance  to  all  European  na- 
tions established  there. 

Upon  the  arrival  of-  the  triumvirate  at  Paris,  Mon- 
heiiaut  immediately  repaired  to  the  minuter.;  Verseau 
was  introduced  to  the  king,  and  Poncet,  soon  after, 
had  the  same  honour.  He  was  then  led  as  a  kind  of 
shew,  through  all  Paris,  clothed  in  the  Abys^aian 
dress,  and  decorated  with  his  gold  chain.  Bctt- while 
he  was  vainly  amusing  himself  with  this  silly  pagean- 
try, the  consuPs  letters,  and  the  comments  madeupon 
them  by  Monhenaut,  went  directly  to  destroy  the  cre- 
dit of  his  ever  having  been  in  Aby^nia,  and  of  the 
reality  of  Murat's  embassy. 

The  Franciscan  friars,  authors  of  the  murder  of  M. 
du  Roule,  enemies  to  the  mission,  as  being  the  work 
of  the  Jesuits  ;  M.  Piques,  member  of  the  Sorbonne, 
a  body  never  much  distinguished  for  promoting  disco^ 
varies,  or  encouraging  liberal  and  free  inquiry ;  Abb^ 
Renaudot,  M.  le  Grande,  and  some  ancient  finguists, 
who,  with  great  difficulty,  by  the  industry  of  M.  Lu- 
dolf,  had  attained  to  a  very  superficial  knowledge  of 
th^  Abyssinian  tongue,  all  fell  furiously  upon  Poiicet!s 
narrative  of  his  journey.  One  found  fault  widi  the 
account  he  gave  of  the  religion  of  the  country,  b^ 
cause  it  was  not  so  conformable  to  the  rites  of. the 
church  of  Rome,  as  diey  had  from  their  own  imagi- 
nation and  prejudice,  and  for  thdr  own  ends,  cofice^ved 
it  to  be.  Others  attacked  the  truth  of  the  travels, 
from  improbabilities  found,  or  supposed  to  be. founds 
in  the  description  of  the  countries  through  which  he 
had  passed ;  while  others  discovered  the>  forgery  of 
his  letters,  by  faults  found  iiv  the  oithograi^iyiitf  .that 
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language,  ^ot.  one. hodk:  of  'which,  at  that  day, .they ^ 
had  ever  seen. . 

AH  these  empty  criticisms  have  been  kept  alive  by- 
tile  merit  of  the  book ;  by  this  alone  they  have  any 
fiirther  chance  of  reaching  posterity ;  while,  by  all 
candid  readers,  this  itinerary^  short  and  incomplete  as 
it  is,  will  not  fail  to  be  received  as  a  valuable  acquisi* 
tion  to  the  geogn^hy  of.  these  unknown  countries  of 
which  it  treats. 

I  think  it  but  a  piece  of  duty  to  the  memory  of  a 
fellow-traveller,  to  the  lovers  of  truth,  and  the  public 
in  general,  to  state  the  principal  objections  upon  which 
thig  outcry  against  Poncet  was  .raised;  that,  by  the 
answers  they  admit  of,  the  world  may  judge  whether 
they  are  or  are  not  founded  in  candour,  and  that  be- 
fore they  are  utterly  swallowed  up  in  oblivion. 

The  first,  is,  that  of  the  learned  Renaudot,  who.says 
he  cannot  conceive  how  an  Ethiopian  could  be  called 
by  the  name  of  Murat.  To-  this  I  answer,  Poncet,  de 
Maillet,  and  the  Turkish  basha,  say  Myrat  was  an 
Armenian,  a  hundred  times,  over ;  but .  M.  Renaudot, 
upon  his  own  authority,  makes  him  an  Ethiopian,  and 
then  lays  the  blame, upon  others,  ,who  are  not  so  ig- 
norant as  himself. 

Secondly,  Poncet  asserts  Gondar  was  the  capital  of 
Ethiopia;  whereas  the  Jesuits. have  made  no  mention 
of  it ;  and  this  is  supposed  a  strong  proof,  of  Poncet^s 
forgery.  I  answer,  .The  Jesuits  were  banished  in  the 
end  of .  Socinios's  reign,  and  the  beginning  of  that  of 
his  son  Facilidas,  that  is  about  the  year  1 632  ;  they , 
were  finally  extirpated  in  the  end  of  this  last  prince's 
reign,  that  is  before  the  year  1666,. by. his  ordering 
the  last  Jesuit,  Bernard  Nogueyra,  to  be  publicly 
hanged.  Now, .  Gondar  was  not  built  till  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Hannes  L  who  was  grandson  to  Socinios, 
that.is,   about  the  year  .1680. ,  Unle^,,  then,  these 
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holy  JefiokSy  who,  if  we  befiete  the  wMakinniBHj  ttti 
all  of  them  a  sight  into  futurity  before  their  martyr^ 
dom,  had  from  these  their  last  visioBs,  described 
Gondar  as  capital  of  Abyssiida,  it  does  not  occur  to 
me  how  they  could  be  histoiiaiis  of  a  £Kt,  thtt  had 
not  existence  till  50  years  after  they  were  dead. 

Tlurdly^  Poncet  spaks  of  towns  and  villages  in 
Ethiopia;  whereas  it  is  known  diere  are  no  towns, 
villages,  or  dties,  but  Axum*  I  beliere,  that  if  the 
Al^rssinians^  who  built  the  lai^  and  magnificent  city 
of  Axum^  nerer  had  other  dties,  towns,  and  villages, 
they  were  in  this  the  most  singular  people  upon  earth; 
er,  if  places  whoe  GOOO  inhabitants  five  togedier  in 
contiguous  houses,  s^arated  with  Inroad  streets  where 
there  are  churches  md  markets,  be  not  towns  and 
villages,  I  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  term ;  but 
if  these  are  towns,  Poncet  has  said  truth ;  and  many 
more  such  towitt,  which  he  never  did  see  nor  de- 
scribe, are  in  Abyssinia  at  this  day# 

Fourthly,  The  Abyssinians  live,  and  always  have 
livedy  in  tents,  not  in  houses.  It  would  have  been  a 
very  extraorcynary  idea  in  peo{de  living  in  tents  to 
have  built  such  a  dty  as  Aacum,  whose  mins  are  as 
large  as  those  of  Alexandria ;  and  it  would  be  still 
more  extraordinary,  that  people,  in  such  9  climate  as 
Abyssinia,  in  the  whole  of  which  there  is  scorching 
weather  for  six  months,  deluges  of  rain,  storms  m 
wind,  thunder,  lightning,  and  hurricanes,  such  as  are 
unknown  in  Europe,  for  the  other  six,  should  choose 
to  live  in  tents,  after  knowing  how  to  build  such  cities 
as  Axum.  I  wonder  a  man's  understanding  does  not 
revok  against  such  absurdities  in  the  moment  he  is 
stating  them. 

The  Abyssinians,  while  at  war,  use  tents  and  en»- 
campments,  to  secure  the  liberty  of  movements  and 
changii^  of  ground,  and  defend  themselves»  when 


sffattonary,  fit>m  th<e  inclemetiey  of  the  iveather.  Bat 
no  tent  has,  I  believe,  yet  been  invented,  that  could 
stand  in  the  fields  in  that  country  from  June  to  Sep*- 
temberi  and  they  have  not  yet  formed  an  idea  of 
Abyssinia  who  could  suppose  this. 

I  conceive  it  is  ignoramce  cyf  the  language  which 
has  led  these  learned  men  into  this  mismke.  The 
Abyssinians  call  a  house,  standing  by  itself,  allotted 
to  any  pardcular  purpose,  Bet«  So  Bet  Nesns  is  a 
palace,  or  the  house  of  a  king;  Bet  Chrisnan  is  a 
ehttt^hy  or  a  house  for  Christian  worship ;  whilst  Bet 
Modia  is  a  prison,  or  house  under  ground.  But 
houses  in  towns  or  villages  are  called  TaineS,  from  the 
Abyssinian  word  Tain,  to  sleep,  lie  down,  rest,  or  re« 
pose.  I  suppose  the  similitude  of  this  word  to  tents 
ills  drawn  these  learned  icriitcs  to  believe,  that,  instead 
of  towns,  these  were  only  collections  of  tents*  But 
still  I  thkk,  no  one  acquainted  with  the  Abyssiniaa 
langi^e,  or  without  being  so,  would  be  so  void  of 
understsmdiag  as  to  believe,  a  people  that  had  built 
Axum  of  stone,  should  endure,  for  ages  after^  a  tifo- 
pical  winter  in  bare  tents. 

The  fifth  diing  diat  files  falsehood  upon  Poncet  is^ 
diat  he  describes  delicious  valleys  beyond  European 
^eas ;  beautiful  plains,  covered  with  odorifei'ous  tre^ 
and  shrubs,  to  bt  everywhere  in  his  way  on  the  en* 
trance  of  Abyssinia ;  whereas,  when  Salidan's  brother 
conquered  tlus  country,  the  Ambian  books  say  they 
found  it  destitute  of  all  this  fmitfoiness.  But^  with  all 
submission  to  die  Arabian  bodes,  to  Abbe  ReUaudot 
and  his  immense  readmg,  i  will  maintain,  that  neither 
SaUdan,  nor  his  brother,  nor  any  of  hk  tribe,  etet 
conquered  the  country  Poncet  describes,  nor  were  in 
it,  or  ever  Saw  it  a  distance. 

The  province,  where  Poncet  found  these  beautiful 
scenes,  lies  between  lat.  IS  and  IS*.     The  soil  is 
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rich,  black  mould,  which  six  months  tropical,  ifaia 
are  needed  to  water  sufficiently,  where  the.  sun  is  ver- 
tical to  it  twice  a-year,  and  stationary,  with  respect  to 
it,  for  several  days,  at  the  distance  of  10^,  and  at  a 
lesser  distance  still  for  several  months  ;  where  the  sun, 
though  so  near,' is  never  seen,  but  a  thick  screen  of 
watery  clouds  is  constantly  interposed,  and  yet  the 
beat  is  such,  that  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  rises  to 
100''  in  the  shade.  Can  any  one  be  so  ignorant  in 
natural  history  as  to  doubt,  that,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, a  luxuriant,  florid,  odoriferous  vegetation 
must  be  the  consequence  ? '  Is  nQt  this-  the  -  case  in 
every  contment,  or  island,  within  these  limits^  all  round 
the  globe  ? 

:  But  Poncet  contradicts  the  Arabian  books,  and  all 
travellers,  modern  and  ancient ;  for  they  unanimously 
agree  that  this  country  is  a  dreary  miserable  desert, 
producing;  nothing  butdora,  which  .is  zhiUet,  and 
such  like  things,  of  little  or  no  value,  I  wish  sincere* 
ly  that  M.  Renaudot,  when  attacking  a  man's  rq>uta» 
tion,  had  been  so  good  as  to  name  the  author,  on 
whose  authority  he  relied.  I  shall  take  upon  me  to 
deny,  there  ever  was  an  Arabian  book'  which  treated 
of  this  country.  And  with  regard  to  the  ancient  and 
modern  travellers,  his  quotadons  from  them  are,  if 
possible,  still  more  visionary  and  ridiculous.  The 
only  ancient  travellers,  who,  I  believe,  ever  visited 
that  country,  were  Cambyses's  ambassadors ;  who 
probably  passed  this  part  of  Poncet's  track  when  they 
went  to  the  Macrobii ;  and  die  most  modem  authors 
{if  they  can  be  called  modern)  that  came  nearest  to  it, 
were  the  men  sent  by  Nero  *  to  discover  the  country, 
whose  journey  is  very  doubtful  ;-and  they,  wben^ey 


;:' 
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approached  the  parts  described  by  Poncet,  say  *•  the 
country  began  to  be  green  and  beautiful/'  Now,  I 
vmh  M.  Renaudot  had  named  any  traveller  more 
modem  than  these'  messengers  of  Nero,  or  more  an«* 
dent  than  those  ambassadors  of  Cambyses,  who  has 
tt^velted  through  and  described  the  country  of  the 
Shangalla; 

I,  who  have  lived  months  in  that  province,  and  am, 
I  believe,  the  only  traveller  that  ever  did  so,  must  cor- 
roborate every  word  Poncet  has  said  upon  this  occa- 
sion. To  dwell  upon  landscapes  and  picturesque 
views,  is  a  matter  more  proper  for  a  poet  than  a  his- 
torian. Those  countries,  which  are  described  by 
Poncet,  merit  a  pen  much  more-able  to  do  them  jus- 
tice, than  either  his^  or  mine.  . 
^  It  will. be  remembered  when  I  say  this,  it  is  of  the  . 
country:  of  the  Shangalla,  between  lat.  12''  and  13® 
north ;  that  this  is  the  people  who  inhabit  a  ^oody 
stripe,  called  KoUa,  about  40  or  50  miles  broad,  that 
is  from  north  to  south,  bounded  by  the  mountainous 
country  of  Abyssinia,  nil  they  join  the  Nile  at  Fazu- 
clo,  on  the  west. 

I  have  also  said,  that,  for  the  sake  of  commerce^ 
these  Shangalla  have  been  extirpated  in  two  places, 
'Which  are  like  two  =  gaps,  or  chasms,  in  which  are 
built  towns  and  villages,  and  through  which  caravans 
pass  between  Sennaar  and  Abyssinia.  All  the  rest  of 
this  country  is  impervious  and  inaccessible,  unless  by 
;an  armed  force.  Many  armies  have  perished  here. 
It  is  a  tract  totally  unknown,  unless  from  the  small 
•detail  that  I  have  entered  into  concerning  it  in  my 
travels. 

:   .And  here  I  must  Set  the  critic  right  also,  as  to  what 

.  he  says  of  the  produce  of  these  parts.  >  There  is  no 

grain  called   dara,  at  least  that  I  know  of.     If  he 

t  jmeant.  millet,. he  should  have  caUed  it  dora.    It  is  not 
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m  mark  of  btrreHnen  ih  the  ground  whei^  ihafgnywa: 
]»rt  of  di6  finest  bad  in  Egypt  is  sown  with  it.  The 
'  banks  of  the  N&»  which  ptoduce  dora,  wotdd  also 
produce  wheat ;  but  the  inhabitants  <^  the  desert  like 
this  better ;  it  goes  fimher  in  vix^  and  does  oM  sub- 
ject them  to  the  violent  bbour  of  the  plough,  to 
which  all  inhabitants  of  extranely  hot  countries  are 
anrerse. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  what  he  remarks  with 
regard  to  cotton.  The  finest  valleys  in  Syria,  wateried 
by  the  cool  refreshing  springs  diat  fall  from  Mount 
Libaaus,  axe  planted  with  tnis  shrub ;  and,  in  die 
same  grounds  alternately,  the  tree  which  produces  its 
sister  in  manu&ctuite,  suk,  whose  valley  is  greatly  en* 
hanced  by  the  addition.  Cotton  clodies  all  Ethiopia ; 
•  cotton  is  die  basis  of  its  commerce  widi  Indian  and  of 
die  comttierce  between  England,  France,  and  the 
Levant ;  and,  were  it  not  for  some  such  ^norant  su* 
perfidal  reasoiiers  as  Abbe  Renaudot,  ootton,  aftor 
wool,  should  be.  the  fiivoorite  manufacture  of  Great 
Britain.  It  will  in  time  take  place  of  that  ungralefiil 
culture,  flax;  will  employ  more  hands,  and  be  a 
more  ample  fiekl  for  distinguishing  the  iiigenuity  of 
our  mam&cturers4 

We  see,  theii^  hdw  the  least  coinideration  possible 
destroys  these  ili-founded  objections,  upon  which  these 
very  ignorant  enemies  of  Poacet  attem^ited  to  destroy 
Ub  enedit,  and  rob  him  of  the  merit  of  his  journey* 
At  last  Aej  ventured  to  throw  off  the  mask  entirely, 
by  producing  a  letter  supposed  to  be  written  from  Ni»- 
faia  by  an  Its^ian  fiiar,  who  asserts  roundly,  that  he 
hears  Poncet  was  never  at  the  capital  of  Ethiopia,  nor 
ever  had  audience  of  Tasou^;  but  stole  the  ddthes 
and  mcMoey  of  father  Brevedeot,  dxn  matriec^  and 
aoon  after  forsck^  his  wife  and  Ediiopia)  tdgether. 

Maiilet  o«dd  haitfe  easily  omtradicted  tkii^  bad 
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he  aetied  hbnestly ;  for  Ha^  All  bad  br6ught  him  the 
king  of  Abyssinia's  letter,  who  thanked  him  for  his 
having  sent  Poncet,  and  signified  to  him  his  recovery. 
But  without  appealing  to  M;  Maillet  upon  the  subject, 
I  conceive  nobody  will  doubt,  that  Hagi  Ali  had  a 
commission  to  bring  a  physician  from  Cairo  to  cure 
his  master,  and  that  Pohcet  was  proposed  as  that'  phy« 
sician,  with  consent  of  the  consul.  Now,  after  ha- 
ving carried  Poncet  the  length  of  Bartcho,  where  it  is 
agreed  he  was  when  Brevedent  died  (for  he  was  sup- 
posed there  to  have  robbed  that  father  of  his  money), 
what  could  be  Hagi  Ali's  reason  for  not  permitting 
him  to  proceed  half  a  day's  journey  farther  to  the  ca- 
pital, and  presenting  him  to  the  king,  who  had  been 
at  the  pains  aiid  expence  of  sending  for  him  from 
Egypt  ?  What  excuse  could  Hagi  Ali  make  for  not 
producing  him,  when  he  must  have  delivered  the 
consul's  letters,  telling  him  that  Poncet  was  come  with 
the  caravan,  for  the  purpose  of  curing  him  ? 

Besides,  this,  M.  de  Maillet  saw  Jtlagi  Ali  after- 
wards at  Cairo,  where  he  reproached  faim  with  his 
cruel  behaviour,  both  to  Poncet  and  friar  Justin,  ano- 
ther monk  that  had  come  along  with  him  trom  Ethio- 
pia. Maillet  then  must  have  been  fully  instructed  of 
jPoncet's  whole  life  and  conversation  in  Ethiopia,  and 
needed  not  the  Italian's  supposed  communication  to 
know  whether  or  not  he  had  been  in  Ethiopia.  Be- 
sides, Maillet  makes  use  of  him  as  the  forerunner  of 
the  other  embassy  he  wais  then  preparing  to  Gondar, 
and  to  that  same  king  Yasous,  which  would  have  been 
a  va7  strange  step  had  he  doubted  of  his  having  been 
there  before. 

Supposing  all  this  not  Plough,  still  we  know  he 
returned  by  Jidda,  and  the  consul  corresponded  with 
him  there.  Now,  how  did  he  get  from  Bartcho  to 
the  Red  Sea  without  passing  the  capital,  and  without 

VOL.  III.  |L  k 
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die  idi^s  ordm  or  knowledge?  Who  firanked  hnn  at 
those  numerous  and  dangerous  barriers  at  Woggora, 
Lamalmon)  the  Tacazze,  Kella,  and  Adowa^  where^ 
though  I  had  the  authority  of  the  king,  I  could  not 
somedmes  pass  without  cidling  force  to  my  assistance  ? 
Who  freed  him  from  the  avarice  of  the  Bahamagasht 
and  the  much  more  formidable  rapacity  of  that  mur- 
derer the  Naybcy  who^  we  have  seen  in  the  history  of 
diis  reign,  attempted  to  plunder  the  king's  own  factor 
Musa,  thoudb  his  master  was  within  three  days  jour« 
ney,  and  at  tne  head  of  an  army^  that,  in  a  few  hours 
could  have  effaced  every  vestige  of  where  Masuah  had 
stood  ?  All  this,  then,  is  a  ridiculous  fabrication  o^ 
lies ;  the  work,  as  I  have  before  said^  of  those  who 
were  cc»icemed  in  the  affair  of  the  unhappy  Du 
Roule. 

Poncet,  having  lost  all  credit,  retired  from  Paris  in 
disgrace,  widiout.any  further  gratification  than  that 
which  he  at  first  received.  He  carried  to  Cairo  with 
him,  however,  a  gold  watch  and  a  mirror,  which  he 
was  to  deliver  to  the  consul  as  a  present  to  his  com- 
panion  Murat,  whose  subsistence  was  immediately 
stopped,  and  liberty  given  him  to  return  to  Ethic^ia, 

Nor  did  Maillet's  folly  stop  here.  After  giving  poor 
Murat  all  the  ill  usage  a  man  could  poss3>ly  suffer,  he 
entrusted  him  with  a  Jesuit  *  whom  he  was  to  intro- 
duce  into  Ethiopia,  where  he  would  certainly  have 
lost  his  life,  had  not  the  bad  treatment  he  received  by 
Qte  way  made  him  return  before  he  arrived  at  Ma- 
sualu 

The  first  miscarriage  seemed  only  to  have  oDofirHi* 
ed  the  Jesuits  more  in  their  resolution  g[  producing 
fm  embassy.     But  it  now  took  another  form.    ""  *' 


*  Father  Bernat,*a  Frfsehman. 
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ckms  and  statesmen  became  actors  in  it,  widiottt  a* 
titought  having  been  bestowed  to  diminirii  the  ene« 
mies  of  the  scheme^  or  render  their  endeavours  use- 
less^  by^  a.  supecior  knowledge  of  the  nuumars  and 
customs  of  the  conntry  throi^  which  this  embassy 
was  to  pasb 

No  adventurer  or  vagrant  physician  was  to  be  em* 
ployed  in  this  second  embassy.  A  minister,  versed  in 
languages,  negociations,  and  treaties,  accompanied 
with  proper  drugomans  and  officers,  was  to  be  sent' 
to  Abyssinia,  to  cement  a  perpetual  friendship  and* 
commerce  between  two  nations,  that  had  not  a  national 
article  to  exchange  with  each  other,  nor  way  to  com- 
municate it  by  sea  or  land.  The  mmistar,  who  must 
have  known  this,  very  wisely,  at  giving  his  fiat/ pitch- 
ed upon  the  consul  M.  de  Maillet  to  be  the  ambassa- 
dor, as  a  man  who  was  acquainted  with  the  causes  of 
Poncet's  failure,  and,  by  following  an  opposite  course, 
could  bring  this  embassy  to  a  happy  conclusion  for 
both  nations. 

Maillet  considered  himself  as  a  general,  whose  busi- 
ness was  to  direct,  and  not  to  execute.  A  tedious  and 
troublesome  journey,  through  dangerous  deserts,  was 
out  of  the  sphere  of  his  closet,  beyond  the  limits  of 
which  he  did  not  chuse  to  venture.  Beyond  thesd 
limits,  all  was  desert  to  him.  He  excused  himself 
from  the  embassy,  but  gave  in  a  memorial  to  serve  as 
a  rule  for  the  conduct  of  his  successor  in  the  nomina- 
tion, in  a  country  he  had  never  seen ;  but  this,  being 
afterwards  adopted  as  a  well-considered  regulation^ 
juroved  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  miscarriage 
and  tragedy  that  followed. 

M.  Noir  du  Roule,  vice-consul  at  Damiata,  was 
pitched  upon  as  *the  ambassador  to  go  to  Abyssinia. 
He  was  a  young  man  of  some  merit,  had  a  considera- 
ble degree  of  ambiticffi,  and  a  moderate  skill  in  the 
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common  languages  spoken  in  the  east,  but  was  abso- 
lutdy  ignorant  of  that  of  the  country  to  which  he 
was  going,  and»  what  was  worse,  of  the  customs  and 
prejudices  of  the  nations  through  which  he  was  to 
pass.  Like  most  of  his  countrymen,  he  had  a  violent 
predilection  for  the  dress,  carriage,  and  manners  of 
France,  and  a  hearty  contempt  tor  those  of  all  other 
nations ;  this  he  had  not  address  enough  to  ctisguise, 
and  this  endangered  his  life.  The  whole  French  na- 
tion at  Cairo  were  very  ill  disposed  towards  him,  in 
consequence  of  some  personal  slight,  or  imprudence 
he  had  been  guilty  of ;  as  also  towards  any  repedtion 
of  projects  which  brought  them,  their  commerce,  and 
even  their  lives,  into  danger,  as  the  last  had  done. 

The  merchants,  therefore,  were  averse  to  this  em- 
bassy ;  but  the  Jesuits  and  Maillet  were  the  avowed 
supporters  of  it^  and  they  had  with  them  the  autho- 
rity of  the  king.  But  each  aimed  to  be  principal,  and 
had  very  little  confidence  in,  or  communicatran  with, 
their  associates. 

As  for  the  Capuchins  and  Franciscans,  they  were 
mortally  offended  at  M.  de  Maillet  for  having,  by 
the  introduction  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  power  of  the 
king  of  France,  forcibly  wrested  from  them  the  Ethio* 
pic  mission,  ^hich  the  pope  had  granted,  and  which 
the  sacred  congregation  of  cardinals  had  confirmed. 
These,  by  their  continual  communication  with  the 
Cophts,  the  Christians  of  Egypt,  had  so  far  brought 
tbeni  to^dopt  their  designs,  as,  one  and  ail,  to  regard 
the  miscarriage  of  du  Roule  and  his  embassy,  as  what 
they  were  bound  to  procure  from  honour  and  mutual 
interest. 

Things  being  in  this  state,  M.  du  Roule  arrived  at 
Cairo,  took  uppn  him  the  charge  of  the  embassy,  an4 
ftom  that  monien^  the  intrigues  began. 
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.  The  consul  had  persuaded  du  Roule,  that  the  pro- 
per presents  he.  should  take  with  him  to  Sennaar  were 
prints  of  the  king  and  queen  of.France,  with  crowns 
upon  their  heads ;  mirrors,  magnifying  and  multiply- 
ing  objects,  and  deforming  them  ;  when  brocade,  sa- 
tin, and  trinkets  of  gold  or  silver,  iron  or  steel,  would 
have  been  infinitely  more  acceptable. 

Elias,  an  Armenian,  a  confidential  servant  of  the 
French  nation,  was  first  sent  by  the  way  of  the  Red 
Sea  into  Abyssinia,  to  proceed  to  Gondar  by  Masuah, 
and  prepare  Yasous  for  the  reception  of  that  ambassa- 
dor ;  to  whom  he,  Elias,  was  to  be  the  interpreter. 
So  far  it  was  well  concerted ;  but,  in  preparing  for 
the  end,  the  middle  was  neglected,  A  number  of 
friars  were  already  at  Sennaar,  and  had  poisoned  the 
minds  of  that,  people,  naturally  barbarous,  brutal,  and 
jealous.  Money,  i^  presents,  had  gained  the  great ; 
while  lies,  calculated  to  terrify  and  enrage  the  lower 
class  of  people,  bad  been  told  so  openly  and  avowed- 
ly, and  gained  such  root,  that  the  ambassador,  when 
he  arrived  at  Sennaar,  found  it,  in  the  first  place,  ne- 
cessary to  make  a  proves  verbal^  or  what  we  call  a 
precognidon,  in  which  the  names  of  the  authors,  and 
substance  of  these  reports,  were  mentioned ;  and  of 
this  he  gave  advice  to  M.  de  Maillet ;  but  the  names 
and  these  papers  perished  with  him. 

On  the  9th  of  July  1704,  M.  du  Roule  set  out 
from  Cairo,  attended  by  a  number  of  people,  who^ 
with  tears  in  their  eyes,  foresaw  the  pit  into  which  he 
was  falling.  He  embarked  on  the  Nile ;  and,  in  his 
passage  to  Siout,  he  found  at  every  halting-place  some 
new  and  dangerous  lie  propagated,  which  could  have 
no  other  end  but  his  destruction. 

Belac,  a  Moor,  and  factor  for  the  king  of  Sennaar, 
was  chief  of  the  caravan  which  he  then  joined.  Du- 
Roule  had. employed,  while  at  Cairo,  all  the  usual 
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aieans  to  gam  tbis  man  to  his  interest,  and  had  eTery 
leasoa  to  suppose  he  had  socceeded.  But,  on  h» 
meeting  him  at  Siout,  he  had  the  mortification  to  find 
that  he  was  so  far  chained,  that  it  cost  him  250  dol* 
lars  to  prevent  his  declaring  himself  an  abettor  of  his 
enemies.  And  this,  perhaps^  woold  not  hare  sufficed, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  arriyal  of  Fometti,  drugoman 
to  the  French  nation  at  Cairo,  at  Siout,  and  with  him 
a  cap^  and  chiaouz  from  Ismael  Bey,  ifae  port  of  ja- 
nizaries, and  fi'om  the  basha  of  Cairo,  expressly  com* 
manding  the  governor  of  Siout,  and  Belac  chief  of 
the  caravan,  to  look  to  the  safety  of  Du  Roule,  and 
protect  him  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  and  as  they 
should  answer  to  thenu 

All  the  parties  concerned  were  then  called  toge- 
ther ;  and  the  fedtah,  or  prayer  of  peace,  us^in  long 
and  dangerous  joumies,  was  soleomly  recited  and  as- 
sented to  by  them  all ;  in  consequence  of  which,  eve- 
ry individual  became  bound  to  stand  by  his.  compa- 
nion even  to  death,  and  not  separate  tmnself  firom 
him,  nor  see  him  wronged,  thougn  it  was  for  his  own 
fain  or  safety.  Tbis  test  brought  all  the  secret  to 
fight;  for  Ali  Chelibi,  governor  of  Siout,  informed 
iiie  ambassador,  that  the  Christian  merchants  and 
Franciscan  friars  were  in  a  conspiracy,  and  had  sworn 
to  defeat  and  disappoint  his  embassy  even  by  the  loss 
of  his  life;  and  that,  by  presents,  they  had  gained 
him  to  be  a  parmer  in  that  conspiracy. 

Belac,  moreover,  told  him,  that  the  patriarch  of  the 
Gopbts  had  assured  the  principal  people,  of  which  that 
caravan  consisted,  that  the  Franks  thea  travellii^  with 
him  were  not  merchants,  but  sorcerers,  who  were  go- 
ing to  Ethiopia,  to  obstruct,  or  out  ofi^,  the  course  of 
the  Nile^  that  it  might  no  longer  flow  into  Egypt ; 
and  that  the  general  resolution  was  to  drive  the  Franks 
from  the.  caravan  at  some  place  ia  the  desert  which 
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wiled  Adr  design,   which  tvas  to  reduce  diem 
perish  by  hunger  or  thirst,  or  else  to  be  otherwise 
slain,  and  no  more  heard  of. 

The  caravan  left  Siout  the  1 2th  of  September.  In 
twelve  days  they  passed  the  lesser  desert,  and  came  to 
jQiargue,  where  they  were  detained  six  days  by  a 
young  man,  governor  of  that  place,  who  obliged  M. 
da  Roule  to  pay  him  120  dollars,  before  he  would 
suffer  him  to  pass  farther ;  and  at  the  same  time  for- 
ced him  to  sign  a  certificate,  that  he  had  been  per- 
mitted-to  pass  without  paying  any  thing.  This  was 
the  first  sample  of  the  usage  he  was  to  expect  in  the 
further  prosecution  c^  his  journey. 

On  the  Sd  of  October,  they  entered  the  great  de- 
sert of  Selima ;  and,  on  the  1 8th  of  the  same  month, 
they  arrived  at  Machou,  or  Moscho,  on  the  Nile, 
where  their  caravan  staid  a  considerable  time,  till  the 
merchants  had  transacted  their  business.  It  was  at 
this  place  the  ambassador  learned,  that  several  Fran- 
ciscan  friars  had  passed  the  caravan  while  it  remained 
at  Siout,  and  advanced  to  Sennaar,  where  they  had 
staid  some  time ;  but  had  lately  left  that  capital  upon 
news  of  the  caravim's  approaching,  and  had  retired, 
nobody  knew  whither. 

A  report  was  soon  after  spread  abroad  at  Cairo, 
but  no  one  could  ever  learn  whence  it  came,  that  the 
ambassador,  after  arriving  at  Dongoia,  had  been  as» 
sassinated  thei^.  This,  indeed,  proved  false ;  but  was, 
in  the  mean  time,  a  mournful  presage  of  the  melan- 
choly catastrophe  that  happened  soon  afterwards. 

M.  du  Roule  arrived  at  Sennaar  towards  the  end  of 
May,  and  wrote  at  that  time  ;  but  a  packet  of  letters 
was  after  brought  to  the  consul  at  Cairo,  bearing  date 
the  18th  of  June.  The  ambassador  there  mentions, 
that  he  had  been  well  received  by  the  king  of  Sen# 
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naar,  who  was  a  young  man,  fond  of  strangers ;  thaA 
particular  attenticm  had  been  shewn  him  by  Sid  Ach- 
met-el*coom ;  or,  as  he  should  have  called  him,  Ach- 
med  Sid-el-coom,  i.  e.  Achmet,  master  of  th^  house- 
hold. This  officer,  sent  by  the  king  to  visit  the  bag- 
gage of  the  ambassador,  could  not  help  testifying  his 
surprise  to  find.it  so  inconsiderable,  both  in.  bulk  ^nd 
value# 

.  He  said  the  king  had  received  letters  from  *  Cairo, 
informing  him  that  he  had  twenty  chests  of  silver 
.along  with  him.  Achmet  likewise  told  him,  that  he 
himself  had  received  infbrmation,  by  a  letter  under 
the  hand  and  seal  of  the  most  respectable  peoj^e  of 
Cairo,  warning  him  not  to  let  M.  du  Roule  pass ;  for 
the  intention  of  his  journey  into  Abyssinia  was  to  pre* 
vail  on  Tasous  to  attack  Masuah  and  Suakem,  and 
take  them  from  the  Turks.  Achmet  would  not  suf- 
fer the  bales,  intended  for  the  king  of  Abyssinia,  to  be 
opened  or  visited,  but  left  them  in  the  hands  of  the 
ambassador. 

M.  du  Roule,  howev^,  in  writing  this .  account  to 
the  consul,  intimated  to  hina,  that  he  thought  himself 
in  danger ;  and  declares  that  he  did  not  believe  there 
was  on  earth  so  barbarous,  brutal,  and  trea^cherous  a 
people,  as  were  the  Nubians. 

It  happened  that  the  king's  troops  had  ^tined  some 
advantage .  over  the  rebellious  Arabs,  on  which  ac:* 
count  there  was  a  festival  at  court.;  and  M.  du  Roule 
thought  he  was  obliged  to  exert  himself  ia  every  thing 
which  could  add  to  the  magnificence  of  the  occasion. 
With  this  intention  he  shav^  his  beard,  and  dressed 
himself  like  a  European  i  and  in  this  mannar  he  re- 
ceived the  visit  of  the  minister  Achmet,  M.  Mac6, 
in  a  letter  to  the  consul  of  the  above  date,  complains 
.of  this   noyelty.     He  says  it  shocked  ev^  body; 
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and  that  the  mirrors  *,  vi^hich  multiplied  and  deform'* 
ed  the  objects,  made  the  lower  sort  of  the  people 
look  upon  the  ambassador  and  his  company  as  sorce- 
jrers. 

Upon  great  festivals,  in  most  Mahometan  king- 
doms,.  the  king's  wives  have  a  privilege  to  go  out  of 
their  apart ment$»  and  visit,  any  thing  new  that  is  to  be 
seen.  Those  of  the  king  of  Sennaar  are  very  igno^ 
rant,  brutish,  fantastic,  and  easily  offended  Had  M« 
du  Roule  known  the  manners  of  the  country,  he 
would  have  treated  these  black  majesties  with  strong 
spirits,  sweetmeats,  or  scented  waters ;  and  he  might 
Chen  have  shewed  them  with  impunity  any  thing  that 
he  pleased. 

But,  being  terrified  with  the  glasses,  and  disgusted 
by  his  inattention,  they  joined  in  the  common  cry, 
that  the  ambassador  was  a  magician,  and  contributed 
all  in  their  power  to  ruin  him  with  the  king ;  which, 
after  all,  they  did  not  accomplish,  without  the  utmost 
repugnance  and  difficulty.  The  farthest  length  at 
first  they  could  get  this  prince  to  go,  was,  to  demand 
3000  dollars  of  the  ambassador.  This  was  e^^ressly 
refused,  and  private  disgust  followed. 

M.  dii  Roule  being  now  alarmed  for  his  own  safety, 
insisted  upon  liberty  to  set  out  forthwith  for  Abyssi- 
nia. Leave  was  accordingly  granted  him ;  and  after 
his  baggage  was  loaded,  and.  every  thing  prepared,  he 
was  countermanded  by  the  king,  and  ordered  to  re- 
turn to  his  own  house.  A  few  days  after  this  he  again 
procured  leave  to  depart;  which  a  short  time  after 
was  again  countermanded.  At  last,  on  the  10th  of 
November,  a  messenger  from  the  king  brought  him 


*  We  have  seen  these  were  recommended  by  M.  MaUlcl^  th^ 
consul. 
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fiul  leave  to  depart,  vhich,  haTing  every  dimg  ready 
ibr  diac  purpose,  he  immediately  did. 

The  ambassador  walked  on  foot,  with  two  country 
Christians  on  one  hand,  and  Gendl,  his  French  ser- 
vant, on  the  other.  He  refused  to  mount  on  horse- 
back, but  gave  his  horse  to  a  Nubian  servant  to  lead. 
M.  Lipi,  and  M.  Mac^,  the  two  drugomans,  were 
both  on  horseback.  The  whole  company  bdne  now 
arrived  in  the  middle  of  the  large  square  hefote  the 
king's  house,  the  common  place  of  execution  fw  cri« 
mimk,  four  blacks  attacked  the  ambassador,  and  mur« 
dered  him  with  four  strokes  of  sabres.  Gentil  fell 
next,  by  th^  same  hands,  at  his  master's  side.  After 
him  M.  Lipi  and  the  two  Christians;  the  two  latter 
protesting  that  they  did  not  belong  to  the  ambassa- 
dor's family. 

M.  du  Roule  died  with  the  greatest  magnanimity, 
fortitude,  and  resignation.  Knowing  his  person  was 
sacred  by  the  law  of  nations^  he  disckined  to  def^id  it 
by  any  other  means,  remitting  his  revenge  to  the 
guardians  of  that  law ;  and  he  exhorted  all  ms  attend- 
ants to  do  die  same.  But  M.  Mace,  the  drugoman, 
young  and  brave,  and  a  good  horseman,  was  not  of 
the  sheep  kind,  to  go  quietly  to  the  slaughter.  With 
his  pistols  he  shot  two  of  the  assassins  that  attacked 
him,  one  after  the  other,  dead  upon  the  spot ;  ind  was 
continuing  to  defend  himself  with  his  sword,  when  a 
horseman,  coming  behind  hiit,  thrust  him  through 
the  back  with  a  lance,  and  threw  him  dead  upon  tihe 
ground. 

Thus  ended  the  second  attempt  of  converting  Abys- 
isinia  by  an  embassy ;  a  scheme,  if  we  believe  M.  de 
\{  aillet,  which  had  cost  government  a  considerable  ex- 
pence  ;  for,  in  a  memorial,  of  the  1st  of  October  17069 
concerning  the  death  of  M.  du  Roule,  he  makes  the 
money  and  effects  which  he  had  along  with  him,  when 
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ttmrdered,  to  amount  to  200  pursed,  or  L.  85,000 
Sterling.  Thid,  however,  is  not  prob^able ;  because, 
in  a&other  place,  he  speaks  of  M.  du  Roule^s  having 
demanded  of  him-  a  small  supply  of  money  while  at 
Sennaar,  which  friar  Joseph,  a  capuchin,  refused  to 
carry  for  him.  Such  a  supply  would  not  have  been 
necessary,  if  the  ambassador  had  with  him  such  a  sum 
as  that  already  mentioned ;  therefore  I  imagine  it  was 
exaggerated,  with  a  view  to  make  the  Turkish  basha 
of  Suakem  quarrel  with  the  king  of  Sennaar  about  the 
recovering  of  it. 

The  friars,  who  were  in  numbers  at  Sennaar,  left 
it  immediately  before  the  coming  of  M.  du  Roule. 
This  they  might  have  done  without  any  bad  intention 
towards  him ;  they  returned,  however,  immediately 
after  his  murder.  This,  I  think,  very  clearly  consti* 
tutes  them  the  authors  of  it :  for,  had  they  not  been 
privy  to,  and  promoters  of,  the  assassination,they  would 
have  fled  with  fear  and  abhorrence  from  a  place  where 
six  of  their  brethren  had  been  lately  so  treacherously 
slain,  and  were  not  yet  buried,  but  their  carcasses  aban« 
doned  to  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  the  beasts  of  the 
field,  and  where  they  themselves,  therefore,  could 
have  no  asssurance  of  safety. 

They  however,  pretended,  first  to  lay  the  blame 
upon  the  king  of  Abyssinia,  then  upon  the  king  of 
Sennaar,  and  then  they  divided  it  between  them  both. 
But  Elias,  arriving  at  Gondar,  vindicated  that  prince, 
as  we  shall  presently  see ;  and  the  list  of  names  taken 
at  Sennaar,  and  a  long  series  of  correspondence^ 
which  afterwards  came  out,  and  a  chain  of  evidence 
which  was  made  public,  incontestibly  prove  that  th^ 
king  of  Sennaar  was  but  an  agent,  and  indeed  an  tin* 
willmg  one,  who  two  several  times  repented  of  his 
bloody  design,  and  made  M.  du  Roule  return  to  h!$ 
own  house  to  evade  the  execution  .of  it. 
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The  blopd,  then,  of  thi3  gallant  and  unf(»'tunate 
gemleoian  undoubtedly  lies  upon  the  heads  of  the 
reformed  Franciscan  friars,  and  their  brethren,  the 
friars  of  the  Holy  Land.  The  interest  of  these  two 
bodies,  and  a  bigotted  prince,  such  as  Louis  XIV.  then 
was,  was  more  than  sufEcient  to  stop  all  inquiry,  and 
hinder  any  vengeance  to  be  taken  on  those  holy  as- 
sassins. But  he  who,  unperceived,  follows  deliberate 
Viurder  through  all  its  concealments  and  the  darkness 
of  its  ways,  in  a  few  years  required  satisfaction  for  the 
blood  ot  Du  Roule,  at  a  time  and  place  unforeseen, 
and  unexpected. 

We  shall  now  return  to  Gondar,  to  king  Tasous, 
who  being  recovered  of  his  disease,  and  having  dismis* 
sed  his  physician,  was  preparing  to  set  out  on  a  cam* 
paign  against  the  Galla. 

Tasous,  for  his  first  wife,  had  married  Ozoro  Ma- 
lacotawit,  a  lady  of  great  family  and  connections,  in 
the  province  of  Gojam*  By  her  he  had  a  son,  Tecla 
Haim^nout,  who  was  grown  to  manhood,  and  had  hi- 
therto lived  in  the  most  dutiful  affection  and  submis« 
sion  to  his  father,  who,  on  his  part  seemed,  to  place 
unlimited  confidence  in  his  son.  He  now  gave  a  proof 
of  this,  not  very  common  in  the  annals  of  Abyssinia,, 
in  leaving  Tecla  Haimanout  behind  him  at  an  age 
when  he  was  fit  to  reign,  appointing  him  Betwudet» 
with  absolute  power  to  govern  in  his  absence.  Ya« 
sous  had  a  mistress  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  a  woman 
^  great  quality  likewise,  whose  name  was  Ozoro  Ke« 
duste.  She  was  sister  to  his  Fit-Auraris»  Agne,  a  very 
distinguished  and  capable  officer,  and  by  her  he  had 
three  children,  David,  Hannes,  and  Jpnathan. 

It  happened,  while  he  was  watching  the  motions  of 
the  Galla,  news  were  brought  that  Qzoro  Keduste 
had  been  taken  ill  of  a  f?«rer ;  and  though,  upon  this 
intelligence,  he  disposed  his  affairs,  so  as  to  retura 
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vAth  all  possible  expedition,  yet  when  he  came  to  BeN 
cante,  the  lady's  house,  he  found  that  she  had  not  on* 
ly  been  dead,  but  had  been  for  some  time  buried. 
All  his  presence  of  mind  now  left  him ;  he  fell  into 
the  most  violent  transport  of  wild  despair,  and,  order- 
ing her  tomb  to  be  opened,  he  went  down  into  it,  ta- 
king his  three  sons  along  with  him,  and  became  so 
frantic  at  the  sight  of  the  corpse,  that  it  was  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  he  could  be  forced  again  to  leave  the 
sepulchre.  He  returned  first  to  Gondar ;  then  he  re- 
tired to  an  island  in  the  lake  Tzana,  there  to  mourn 
his  lost  mistress. 

But  before  this,  Elias,  ignorant  of  ^hat  had  passed 
at  Sennaar,  presented  M.  de  Maillet's  letter  to  him, 
beseeching  his  leave  for  M.  du  Roule  to  enter  Abys- 
siuia,  and  come  iiito  his  presence.  This  he  readily 
procured :  Yasous  was  fond  of  strangers ;  and  not 
only  granted  his  request,  but  sent  a  man  of  his  own 
to  Senilaar,  with  letters  to  the  king,  to  protect  and 
defray  the  expences  of  the  ambassador,  to  Gondar. 
This  man,  who  had  affairs  of  his  own,  loitered  away 
a  great  deal  of  time  in  the  journey,  so  that  Elias,  up- 
on first  hearing  of  the  arrival  of  the  ambassador,  set 
out  himself  to  meet  him  at  Sennaar.  The  king,  in 
the  mean  time,  having  finished  his  mourning,  dis- 
patched Badjerund  Oustas  to  his  son  the  Betwudet, 
at  Gondar,  ordering  him  forthwith  to  send  him  a  bo- 
^y  of  his  household  troops  to  rendezvous  on  the  banks 
of  the  lake,  opposite  to  the  island  Tchekla  Wunze, 
where  he  then  had  his  residence. 

It  has  been  said,  contrary  to  all  truth,  by  those  who 
have  wrote  travels  into  this  country,  that  sons,  bom  in 
marriage,  have  the  same  preference  in  succession  here 
as  they  have  in  other  countries.  But  this,  as  I  have 
said,  is  entirely  without  foundation :  For,  in  the  first 
place,  there  is  no  such  ^  thing  9s  a  regular  marriage  i^ 


^  »,  i.  »  ■< 
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Abysmia ;  all  conskts  iu  mere  conaeilt  of  parties* 
But,  allowing  this  to  be  regular,  not  only  natural  chil* 
dren,  that  is  those  bom  in  concubinage  where  no 
marriage  was  in  contemplation ;  and  adulterous  bte- 
tards,  that  is,  the  sons  of  unmarried  women  by 
ried  men;  and  all  manner  of  sons  wfaattfer^ 
equally  as  well  to  the  crown  as  to  private  inheritance. 
Tliere  cannot  be  a  more  clear  example  of  this  than 
in  the  present  king,  who,  although  he  had  a  son, 
Tecla  Haimanout,  bom  of  the  queen  Malacotawit  in 
wedlock,  was  yet  succeeded  by  three  bastard  hroth^^  - 
all  sons  of  Tasous,  bom  in  adultery,  that  is,  in  the. 
life  of  tbe  qu^en.  David  and  Hannes  were  sons  of 
the  king,  by  his  favourite  Ozoro  Keduste ;  Bacufia, 
by  another  lady  of  quality. 

Although  the  queen,  Malacotawit,  had  passed  over, 
with  seeming  indifference,  the  preference  the  king  had 
giv^i  his  mistress,  Ozoro  Keduste,  during  her  life* 
time,  yet)  from  a  very  unaccountable  kind  of  jealousy, 
she  could  not  forgive  those  violent  tokens  of  affection 
the  king  had  shewn  after  her  death,  by  going  down 
with  his  sons,  and  remaining  with  the  body  in  the 
erave.  Full  of  resentment  for  this»  she  had  persua- 
ded her  son,.  Tecla  Haimanout,  that  Yasous  had  de- 
termined to  deprive  him  of  his  succession,  to  send  him 
and  her,  his  mother,  both  to  Wechn^,  and  place  his 
bastard  brother,  David,  son  of  Ozoro  Keduste,  upon, 
the  throne. 

llie  queen  had  been  very  diligent  in  attaching  to 
her  the  principal  people  about  the  court.  By  her  own- 
friends,  and  the  assistance  of  the  discontented  and  ba- 
nished monks,  she  had  raised  a  great  army  in  Gojam,' 
under  her  brothers,  Dermin  and  P^ulus.  Tecla  Hai* 
manout  had  shewn  great  signs  of  vrisdom  and  talents^ 
for  governing,  and  very  much  attached  to*  himseilf . 
some  of  his  father's  oldest  and  ablest  servants. 
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it  was,  therefore,  agreed,  in  return  to  Tasous's  rnefi* 
sage  by  Oustas,  to  answer.  That,  after  so  long  a  ragn, 
and  so  much  bloodshed,  the  king,  would  do  well  to  re^ 
dre  to  some  convent  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  atone 
for  the  many  great  sins  he  had  committed ;  and  that 
he  should  leave  the  kingdom  in  the  hands  of  his  son 
Tecla  Haimapout,  as  the  ancient  King  Caleb  had  re^ 
dgned  his  crown  into  the  hands  (rf  St  Fantaleon,  in 
favour  of  his  son  Guebra  Mascal.  As  it  was  not 
very  safe  to  deliver  such  a  message  to  a  king  such  as 
Yasous,  it  was  therefore  sent  to  him  by  a  common 
foot-soldier,  who  could  not  be  aif  object  of  resentment* 

The  king  received  it  at  Tchekla  Wunze,  the  island 
in  the  lake  Tzana»  where  he  was  then  residing.  He 
answered  vnth  great  sharpness,  by  the  same  meneo* 
ger»  ^'  That  he  had  been  long  informed  who  these 
were  that  had  seduced  his  son,  Tecla  Haimanout,  at 
once  from  his  duty  to  him  as  his  £sither,  and  his  sdle- 
giance  as  his  sovereign }  that,  though  he  did  not  hold 
them  to  be  equal  in  sanctity  to  St  Pantaloon,  yet,  such 
as  they  were,  he  proposed  immediately  to  meet  them 
at  Gondar,  and  settle  there  his  son's  coronation." 

This  ironical  message  was  perfectly  understood* 
Those  of  the  court  that  were  with  Tecla  Haimanout^ 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital,  met  together,  and 
bound  themselves  by  a  solemn  oath,  to  live  and  die 
with  their  kmg  Teda  Haimanout.  The  severity  of 
Yasous  was  well  known ;  his  provocation  now  was  a 
just  one ;  and  the  measure  of  vengeance  that  awaited 
him,  every  one  c(mcemed  knew  to  be  such,  that  there 
was  no  alternative  but  death  or  victory. 

Ndther  party  were  slack  in  preparations,  Kasma^ 
ti  Honorius,  governor  of  Damot,  a  veteran  off cer,  and 
old  servant  of  Yasous,  collected  a  large  body  of  troops^ 
and  marched  them  down  the  west  side  oi  die  lake. 
Yasous  having  there  joined  them,  and  putting  him* 
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self  at  the  head  of  his  anny,  began  his  march,  round- 
ing the  lake  on  its  south  side  towards  Dingleber. 

Nor  did  Tecla  Haimanout  delay  a  moment  af« 
ter  hearing  his  iather  was  in  motion,  but  marched  with 
his  army  from  Gondar,  attended  with  all  the  ensigns 
of  royalty.  He  encamped  at  Bartcho,  in  that  very 
field  where  2^  Denghel  was  defeated  and  slain  by  hss 
rebellious  subjects.  Thinking  this  a  post  ominous 
to  kings,  he  resolved  to  wait  for  his  hther  there,  and 
give  him  battle. 

The  king,  in  his  march  through  the  low  country  of 
Dembea,  was  attack^  by  a  putrid  fever,  very  common 
in  those  parts,  which  so  increased  upon  him  that  he 
was  obliged  to  be  carried  back  to  Tchekla  Wunze* 
This  accident  discouraged  his  whole  party.  His  ar- 
my, with  Honorius,  took  the  road  to  Gojam,  but  did 
not  disperse,  awaiting  the  recovery  of  the  king. 

But  the  queen,  Malacotawit,  no  sooner  heard  that 
Tasous,  her  husband,  was  sick  at  Tchekla  Wunze, 
than  she  sent  to  her  son,  Tecla  Haimanout,  to  leave 
his  unwholesome  stadon,  and  march  back  immediately 
to  Gondar ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  returned,  she  dispatch- 
ed her  two  brothers,  Dermin  and  Paulus,  with  a  bo- 
dy of  soldiers  and  two  Mahometan  musqueteers,  who, 
entering  the  island  Tchekla  Wunze  by  surprise,  shot 
and  disabled  the  king  while  sitting  on  a  couch ;  imme* 
diately  after  which,  Dermin  .thrust  him  through  with  a 
sword.  They  attempted  afterwards  to  bum  the  bo- 
dy, in  order  to  avoid  the  ill-will  the  sight  of  it  must 
occasion.  In  this,  however,  they  W£xe  prevented  by 
the  priests  of  the  island,  and  the  neighbouring  nobility, 
who  took  possession  of  the  body,  washed  it,-  and  then 
carried  it  in  a  kind  of  triumph,  with  every  mark  of 
inagnificence  due  to  the  burial  of  a  king,  into  the  small 
ieland  of  Mitraba,  where  lay  the  bodies  of  all  hisances- 
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tors,  and  where  I  have  seen  the  body  of  this  king  still 
entire. 

Nor  did  the  prince,  his  son,  Tecla  Haimanout,  now 
king,  discourage  the  people  in  the  respect  they  volun« 
tarily  paid  to  his  father.  On  the  contrary,  that  par- 
ricide himself  shewed  every  outward  mark  of  duty^ 
to  which  inwardly  his  heart  jiad  been  long  a  stran* 
ger. 

Poncet,  who  saw  this  king,  gives  this  character  of 
him :  He  says  he  was  a  man  very  fond  of  war,  but 
averse  to  the  shedding  of  blood.  However  this  may 
appear  a  contradiction,  or  said  for  the  sake  of  the  an- 
tithesis, it  really  was  the  true  character  of  this  prince, 
who,  fond  of  war,  and  in  the  perpetual  career  of  vie* 
tory,  did,  by  pushing  his  conquests  as  far  as  they  could 
go,  inevitably  occasion  the  spilling  oJF  much  blood. 
Tet,  when  his  army  was  not  in  the  field,  though  he 
detected  a  multitude  of  conspiracies  among  priests  and 
other  people  at  home,  whose  lives,  in  consequence9 
were  forfeited  to  the  law,  he  very  rarely,  either  from 
his  own  motives,  or  the  persuasion  of  others,  could  be 
induced  to  inflict  csipim  punishment,  though  often 
strongly  provoked  to  it. 

Upon  his  death,  the  people  unanimously  gave  to 
him  the  name  of  Tallac,  which  signifies  the  GreaU  a 
name  he  has  ever  smce  enjoyed  unimpeached  in  the 
Abyssinian  annals,  or  history  of  his  country^  from 
which  this  accoulit  of  his  reign  is  taken. 
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